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P{IEFACE. 

__ • 

T he Tables prepared from the information collected at the Census 
of February 1891, and an Index of the castes and sub-castes 
returned, will be found in the seqpnd and third volumes of this work- 
The present volume contains a report on the operations of the Census 
and its results. 

In dealing with the latter I have endeavoured to confine myself, as 
far as possible, to an explanation of the exact value of the statistics 
and the changes during the last ten years which they indicate. In¬ 
formation of a general nature on the subjects treated of has been fully 
given*in the Report published by Mr. D. J. Ibbetson on the Census of 
r88i, and it has not been thought necessary as a rule to repeat such 
information on this occasion. 

This report has been prepared under difficulties as to time. The 
statistics were not ready for comment till November 1891, and since 
the close of that year I have been holding other posts which left little 
enough leisure for Census studies. 

I have acknowledged in the following, pages my obligations to 
district officials generally, and to certain officers in particular, for 
their aid during the Census ; and I have much pleasure in adding here 
my testimony to the valuable assistance afforded, during the seven 
months of hard work following the enumeration, by my Personal 
Assistant, Lala Copal Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 1 am 
greatly indebted to Mr. Ibbetson, who conducted the Punjab Census 
of 1881, for his ungrudging help in the earlier and more difficult part 
of the work : .and to Mr. Baines, who directed the present Census in 
India generally, for his prompt and considerate advice in all,matters 
of doubt throughout the operations. 

I have also in the report acknowledged my indebtedness for the 
mateirial, other than the figures, on which it is based: and I take the 
opportunity of thanking now those gentlcthen who have kindly assisted 
me in matters on which I have consulted them during the passage of 
the report through the press. Among these are Brigade-Surgeon 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen, Sanitary Commissioner ; Dr. Sime, Director of 
Public Instruction ; Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., Principal of the 
Mayo School of Art; Mr. E. B. Steedman, C.S., Deputy Coromissioner 
of Hoshiarpur; Surgeon Captain Murray, of the Lahore Medical 
College; Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer, C.S., Settlement Officer, Gujrdnvv'.'ila; 
and Dr. M. A. Stein, Registrar of the Punjab University. I should 
like to have consulted many other persons on subjects of which they had 
special knowledge; but a limit has to be drawn to the extent to which, 
one can trespass on the kindness of others in this way. 

E. D. M. 

Simla, 

October iSgz, 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


ON THE 

OPERATIONS OF THE CENSOS. 

— " ♦ 

PART I.-THE ENUMERATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


LISTS, MAPS, AND HOUSE-NUMBERING. 

1. Sketch of the operations previous to enumeration.— The commencement of Census 
work in the districts dated from not earlier than November ist, or some four months previous to the 
date of the final enumeration. But in order to give me some assistance in estimating the amount and 
nature of the very large printing orders which had to be put in hand, District Officers were, early in 
the summer of 1890, called on to arrange roughly for the subdivision of their districts into portions 
adapted to Census purposes and for the appointment of the agency requisite to conduct and supervise 
the enumeration. The unit of subdivision was to be the block, that is to say, the area of which the 
enumeration would be performed on the night of the Census by one Enumerator. Several blocks 
were to be grouped as one circle in charge of a Supervisor ; and several circles again would be grouped 
into a charge under a Charge Superintendent. A rough estimate was made of the number of these 
various subdivisions and of the characters in which the various officers in charge would write. 
Returns were sent in showing the results of this preliminary estimate, and the land had rest from Census 
till November. 

By the ist of November each district was supplied with forms, books, and instructions. It was 
then the duty of the District Officer to settle definitely the Census subdivisions of his district and 
to record exactly what each subdivision contained. General maps were prepared showing the 
boundaries of tlie various subdivisions, and more detailed maps were set in hand for each village or 
ward of a town showing the position of every house therein. These houses were numbered on the 
maps in a series running through each village or ward, and if the result tallied generally with the scale 
laid down for the size of the blocks, the projected area of the block was finally determined on and 
the details of the villages, subsidiary parts and houses were recorded in a form known as the village 
or ward list.* As the blocks in the circle became in this manner fixed, the details of the circle, 
showing the villages and wards, and their distribution among the blocks were recorded on a circle list.* 
These maps and lists were prepared in towns by the enumerators and in the country by the village 
accountants or patwaris. As soon as they were completed and sanctioned, the number shown against 
each house in the village or ward list was marked on the house itself, and all was ready for the next 
stage of the operations—the preliminary enumeration of the people. 

2. Records of the previous census.— Such in brief is the preliminary procedure which was 
followed or should have been followed in every district during November and December. A great deal 
of the work above descrited would have been superfluous if we had possesited the maps and lists prepared 
at the last Census. It is true that orders were given to raise the average size of the block from 356 souls 
to 500, and that this would have rendered the old maps and lists less useful than if the old average had 
been followed. At the same time I believe that if the patwaris had had nothing more than the old 
block maps before them, they would have saved a great deal of the time spent by them on the prepara¬ 
tion of block maps at the present Census. Almost every District Officer bewails the clean sweep 
which was made in district offices after 1881 of the greater number of the papers connected with the 
Census. In Kangra, where they were preserved, Mr. O’Brien writes : " The greatest assistance was 
obtained from the chakwar maps of last Census, and the preservation of the block maps and lists of the 
.present Census cannot be too strongly insisted on.” On a future occasion I see no reason for any 
general deviation from the blocks devised for the present Census. 1 should lay down the rule that except 
where changes of population or any very special local reason rendered a change advisable, the blocks 
used in 1891 should be adhered to in 1901. Such an order would save an infinity of trouble in the 
very beginning of the work, and it is just these unnecessary pieces of extra worry which it is well to 
.avoid. To obviate any difficulty at the next Census, I have arranged that every district should pre¬ 
serve the circle lists, the tahsil lists (.see General Letter C in Appendix A below), and all maps prepared 
in connection with the present Census. 1 should not allow the last to serve in any way as a substitute 
for new maps, because such an arrangement would inevitably lead to the omission of new houses 
and the inclusion of old ones that had disappeared, besides perpetuating any errors originally made 
in the mapjting. In one district where house maps had in the towns been recently made with a view 
to a house tax, the very sort of error I have noticed was observed, vh., that the number was entered 
by a person sitting at home and not going round the block with the map, thus, breaking in many 


* Specimens of these forms will be found in Appendix A below. 
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cases the consecutive series of the numbers. As a guide, however, to the making of a new map the 
old sketch would be invaluable and save a great deal of time. I have not prescribed the retention of 
tile village or ward lists: the changes Ao be made on thSse after ten years would be considerable, 
and their retention would only encourage the patwaris of 1901 to prepare very inaccurate lists of 
houses and families; and, moreover, iliese lisls, containing, as they do, information as to the resident 
head of each family, wordd, in spite of their not being as a rule legal evidence, be very often sought 
after by the litigants of the future, and thus occasion unnecessary trouble and unpleasantness. 

3. The circle lists.— 1 published three specimens to guide the Supervisors in the preparation 
of circle lisls : dne of these showed the manner in which such lists sliould be prepared in the villages, 
one was for towns, and one for civil lines and cantonments (see Appendix A below). Columns 3 
and 4 of the list were intended for the serial number and name of each subsidiary part of the village 
or ward mentioned in column a. The term “subsidiary part” was unfortunately nowhere defined 
in the instructions, although the specimen lists showed pretty clearly what was meant. By a subsi¬ 
diary part of a village was under.slood any detached group of houses, and the object of noting the 
subsidary parts in these lists was to warn the Supervisor when he was passing from one group of houses 
to another. In the hills, with their detached hamlets, and in the plains of the Southwestern Punjab, 
where a vdlage is merely a collective name for a number of scattered wells, it is absolutely essential that 
some record should be preserved of these so-called “ subsidiary parts,” in order to obviate the likeli¬ 
hood of one or other of them being omitted. In the majority of cases, it is true, the record of subsi¬ 
diary parts cannot be called essential; and it may be suggested that lids column might in such cases 
be omitted, especially if the circle map is drawn so as to show the number of the houses, in each 
sub.sidiary part of the village. Towards the end of the work, however, the Supervisor as often as not 
goes about without his map, and in any case there is no harm in having the additional check of a note 
ill the circle list. I should therefore retain column 4 of the present form. Column 3, indeed, show¬ 
ing the “serial number” of the various subsidiary pans should ccitainly be omitted. I found the 
series very often extending throughout a block over two or three villages, which is not at all what was 
meant; and in t.ny case this column has no value. 

Column 5 of the circle list gives the block letter. 1 omitted in the instructions to note that 
the blocks should be lettered consccutivi !y through the circle, and consequently in some places the 
lettering was never extended beyond the village. The result of this was that wc sometimes found 
two or more blocks described in the same way, t.g., as Circle s. Block B ; and as in the abstrac¬ 
tion after the Census it is very nece.ssary to he aide to Identify blocks by their lettering, this is of 
couise a fruitful cause of confusion. 

Column 6 of the Circle List give us the boundaries of the block, and its main use is in drawing 
the attention of the subordinate oflicials to tlie cardinal rule that the block is not confined to the area 
ordinarily inhabited, but that every inch o( gtound, occupied or unoccupied, must be included in some 
block or other. This is a column which is only seldom filled up with any degree of accuracy. J often 
came across cases in which one village had been divided into two blocks, and yet the boundaries of 
each block were defined in this column a.s "the village boundaries.” A still more frequent method of 
defining a block, especially in large villages, is by means of some such cxpre.s.soin as “from Uiwai. 
Singh’s house to Dina Nath's,” which of course gives no clue to the boundaries of the block, and would 
be of no use in determining whether some spot slightly to one side of the intermediate houses was in the 
block in question or in another. And again yon will find “ Block B ” given as the eastern boundary of 
Block A. and “ Block A ” as the western bnundary of “ Block B,” leaving you pretty much where you 
were as to your knowledge of the position of the boundary between Block A and Block B. And very 
often wliere a village contains more blocks than one, you find the boundaries clearly enough laid 
down as regards the village site, but tlie points of division in the uninhabited land outside are left 
quite unspecified. The rule was that the boundaries of the block should in all cases be well defined, 
tangible objects, such as roads, canals, Ac., and it would have been well to give special orders to 
have the boundaries defined accordingly in ilie circle lisls. It is of ctiurse impos.sib)e to do this 
quite satisfactorily in all cases : in the bur and /hal tracts, for instance, where tangible boundaries are 
not available, we must be content with a list of the hamlets, wells, Ac., included in the block ; and in 
towns very often, where the adjoining backs of houses con.stitute the boundary of a block, we cannot 
be as precise as we would wish. After all, carelessly as this column was in the main filled up, 
1 believe the resulting inaccuracy in the actual enumeration to have been extremely small, and 
Mr. Kennedy, Deputy Commissioner of Montgomery, may be right in describing the caTeles.s prepara, 
lion of this column as a “ mere literary defect.” It is a defect, however, which we should do our best 
to remedy. Sometimes the boundaries of the “ subsidiary parts ” were Shown, which was worse than 
unnecessary. 

Column to of the circle list gives the names and occupation of the enumerator with the charac¬ 
ter he writes. As will be explained further on, the block was in all cases enumerated twice, and 
the emimerator on lhe_second occasion was generally different from the enumerator on the former 
occasion. Of course what is wanted here is the name of the man who is to enumerate the block oil the 
actual night of the Census; and to obviate the confusion that took place in some lists at the presliht 
Census, 1 should alter (he heading of this column to “ Name and occupation of iheenumerator who it 
to take the final Census, together with the character he writes.” 

Regarding the columns showing the houses and families, I shall have something to say further on 
when discussing the question of the record of families and houses; and similarly regarding the Record 
of wards in towns I must refer to paragraph 22 below. Meantime I would suggest that a few simple 
rules regarding the preparation of the circle list should be added at the bottom of the blank forms 
supplied to the Supervisor. This can be done without extra cost, and would have the effect of keeping 
some of the more important points before the eyes of the Supervisors. 

4. The villagfe or ward lists.— The list showing the circles and the tahsil wa.s, under the 
orders of the Census Commissioner, called the Tahsil List; the list showing the blocks, villages and 
Girards in a circle was called the Circle List; and so, in strict symmetry, the list showing the houses 
in each village or ward was called the Village or Ward List. In practice this cumbrous term was not 
used, the people knowing the last named as list C. or the House List, and I should prefer myself to 
abandon uniformity and call it the House List. The form of list prescribed presented few difficulties. 
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It if true that column 6 was often a cause of stumbling, the number of families having been occaaiou* 
ally entered here instead of the serial numijer of the families, and 1 was inclined lo do away with this 
column, but the result of this would be that where there w&e more than ope head of a family in a 
house the second would in nine cases but of ten be written in the same line with, instead of below* 
the first, and thereby cause confusion when the number of families has to be calculated. It would be 
sufficient, 1 think, to adopt a suggestion made by Mr. Ibbetson, vis. to have some instances in the 
specimen schedule, where a house contains, say, three or four families. This would render the likeli¬ 
hood of error in the filling up of this sixth column very small. 

The occupation of each head of a family was shown in this column; and if the enumeration sche¬ 
dule includes a column for occupations, it is not a bad plan to have the occupation in the village 
or ward list entered, as was done in some places this lime, under the same rules, as the occui>ation 
would afterwards be entered in the schedule : this afl'ords excellent practice. • 

It is worth while giving sjiecial directions that the order in which the villages and subsidiary 
parts are entered in the circle list should correspond with the order given in the village or ward list; 
the same order is not always followed, and this is liable to lead to confusion in the series of the house 
numbers. And it is certainly advisable to direct that the Supervisor and Charge Superintendent 
should sign each circle list or village or ward list in token of its correctness, so as to fix on tlie 
superior officer the responsibility for proper supervision. 

Some district officers went so far as to add a column to the village or ward list, showing the 
estimated number of members in each family : when the person who prepared the list asked the name 
of the head of the family, be also asked the size of his family and entered the figure on the extra 
column provided for the purpose. Two officers in reiioiting on the Census Operations support the 
introduction of this extra column It is said that a knowledge of the appro-tiraale jiopulation of each 
house enabled the Supervisor to know how much of the circle list should be copied into the block 
list at the beginning of the enumeration book; that it also showed how far the block conformed to the 
average fixed; and that it was necessary in order to show the progress of the w'ork in the fortnightly 
progress reports. As rcgauls the block li.sl, I shall be wiiting my opinion further on, but it may be 
said with certainty that no such accurate estimate of population as that supposed by the above 
remarks was in the least contemplated either for the fixing of the size of the block or for estimating 
the progress of the work. If the ne.xt Census Supcrinlendcnt follows my recommendations of adher¬ 
ing to the present blocks and abolishing the column regiirdhig population in the progress statement, 
tliere will be no shadow of a reason for such an addition to the village or ward list as that which I 
have been discussing. 

5, The maps.—Two kinds of maps were prepared ; firstly, the detailed house maps, showing in 
a rough way the position of every liouse in the village or ward, with its number, and, secondly, the 
sketch maps, showing the boundaries of charges, circles, and blocks. The preparation of maps is of 
course a process entirely subsidiary to the preparation of the lists above-mentioned, which show ihe 
blocks, houses, &c. If the lists could be accurately prepared without the maps, the maps would lie 
superfluous. At the last Census it was left to the discretion of the District Officers to prepare maps of 
houses or not. Mr. Ibbetson having decided that, though not essential, such maps were mos/ useful, 
the orders at the present Census were that maps, not only of circles and blocks, but also of houses, 
should be prepared in all cases. Tlie preparation of .a house map prevents Ihe omission of a number 
of houses that otherwise might be overlooked; it allows of the series of numbers being so arranged as 
to give the enumerator the least possible trouble in coming and going; and it affords an excellent 
means of check on the accuracy of the village or ward list. Most of the District Officers characterise 
the use of maps as “ very useful,” “invaluable,” “quite indispensable,” and so forth. “One of the 
great improvements of the present Census,” writes one of the oldest officers in the service, “ has been 
the free use of mirps.” I should without he.siution, in all future enumerations, prescribe compul¬ 
sorily the preparation of house maps : they are, I think, essential to accuracy in towns and large villages, 
and a very great help towards it elsewhere. One copy of the house map was made, and according to 
the rules issued this map was kept by the Supervisor. It has been suggested that a direction should 
be given that the maps should in all cases be made by blocks and that the enumerator should bo 
provided with a copy, but 1 doulit the necessity of multiplying tiie work by any such general order, as 
the enumerator generally knows his block thoroughly, and is guided throughout by the list already 
prepared and the numbering on the doors. 1 fancy that, as a matter of fact, in spite of the absence of 
any order to this effect, the enumerator was as often as not provided with a map of his block; but as 
a rule this is unnecessary, and when it is found useful it will be done without a general order. 

There was always a map of the tehsil showing cliarges, circles, and sometimes blocks, and there 
were charge maps and circle maps al.-io. I’hese latter can be made a very useful link in the chain of 
accuracy. They should show the village boundaries, the boundarie.s of the Mocks, and (what is often 
omitted) the village sites and subsidiary parts. In llic hills and in the tracts in the south-west 
of the province it is very useful to have each hamlet or well roughly marked and named on this map; 
and a very convenient plan sometimes adopted was to note against each such outlying group of 
habitations the first and last number of the houses therein included, as “ Well Piplanwdld, loa—105." 
Of course these circle maps need not, any more than the house maps, be made to scale. Sometimes, 
where there were no other land-marks, as in the iur, the distance between two hamlets or “ralinas” 
was marked roughly along a line joining the two, as “ half-a-mile.” 

Maps were also very necessaiy in cantonments to distinguish the areas of which the Census was 
taken under the Deputy Commissioner from tho.se in which it was taken regimentally. 

6 . The series of house numbers. —^The house map being completed, the houses had to be 
numbered serially in the order in which they would be visited on the night of the Census; 
and this was a process in which as a rule no difficulty was experienced. The patwaris found 
themselves numbering houses on exactly the same system as that on which they were accustomed to 
number fields on the village maps. The series of numbers was to run through the village or in towi» 
through the ward ; and the object of the rule was of course that the numbers should run.also con¬ 
secutively through each block, but it might be well to state this definitely next time in order that we 
may-not have, as we sometimes had at the present Census, a few numbers out of the middle of the 
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series placed in a different block to the rest, eg., Nos. i—5* and 65-—i*o in one block, and Nos. 53 
—64 and isi onwards in another—a state of things most likely to lead to confusion. The question m 
the unit most convenient for the series Of numbers to run through is oiie on which a good deal might 
be said. In 1881 the orders were that the numbers should in the villages run through each home-,, 
stead (aMtit) and in towns through each quarter (mohalla) ; but, for reasons stated by him in his report, 
Mr; Ibbetson considered these orders unworkable, and recommended that the numbering should be 
through the village or Census circle, whichever in each case might be the smallest. 'Die rule itself 
seems unexceptionable, but looked at as a general rule presented to untrained officials at the very 
commencement of Census operations, it appeared to me too complex, and I ordered (as stated above) 
that the numbering should be through the village or ward. As regards villages, there are comparatively 
so few villages larger than a Census circle that the simpler rule (tliat the numbering should always 
be through the village) seems to me on that account to be the better, though 1 admit there is not 
much practical difference between this and the rule proposed in the report of 1881. As regards 
towns there is no doubt that the ward, as generally understood, is not the proper unit through wiiich 
to carry the numbering; in Delhi, for instance, the ward or mohalla corresponded with the charge, 
and the numbers ran to several thousands, while in Multan and other places there were often four or. 
five such mohallas in a block. Even if we defined the meaning of the word “ ward ” more carefully, 
and acted on the definition more uniformly in different places, it would still under any convenient define 
lion be too large a unit for a series of house numbers, leading to delay in the original preparation of 
the series and to difficulties in any subsequent alterations of it. There remain the circle and the 
block; and 1 believe that in towns the block is the more appropriate unit. In the towns you do not 
have, as you have in the villages, one official preparing house lists for several blocks; but as a rule 
the agency is inferior; your maps are prepared by persons quite unaccustomed to mapping of any sort, 
and you have a separate man painfully preparing a house map and house list for each block. This 
he numbers from one onwards; and when he has finisheii he must wait till the men who are 
numbering the other blocks have also been able to finish (a thing which as a rule they are in no 
hurry to do); and then the Supervisor has to start a series in one block, and alter the numbers 
given in the other, so as to have a single series running through the ward. Whereas under the block 
system each man has his work supervised and approved, independently as soon as it is finished, and 
with unofficial enumerators, such as we have in towns, 1 believe this to be an important advantage. The 
objection to the system is of course that you may have in one town a very large number of houses 
bearing exactly the same number, and that some of these houses are likely to be in such proximity to 
each other as to lead the enumerator to enumerate the inhabitants of one by mistake for the other. 
1 do not myself believe that this latter difficulty would in practice ever arise; and in Lahore cjty, where 
the system was followed, it did not in fact arise, so far as 1 am aware. The enumerator with his map, 
his list showing the name of the head of the family, and his personal knowledge, is most unlikely to 
fall into this error. And even this chance of confusion would be obviated by painting on each house, 
as was done in several places at the present enumeration, not only the number of the house but the 
letter of the block and (but this would, I think, be quite superfluous) the number of the circle: thus, 
“alif 112” or “Ji, 112.” In some towns a still further precaution was taken even under the system 
of numbering prescribed in the rules, by posting up at the commencement of each block or ward a 
notice to the effect that “ Cliak Ddl begins from here,” “ Ward Mochiwala begins from here,” and so 
on ; but this, though a useful guide, is of course by no means necessary. In fact, as regards the series of 
house numbers, my recommendation is that in a future Ccnsu.s the number in the villages should 
be throughout the village, and in towns through the block. The villages included within the muni¬ 
cipal limits of towns should be treated for the above purpose as villages, and not as parts of the town. 

In the Kangra district speial arrangements were made; in talisil Kangra the village lists were 
made according to tik is; in Kulu by blocks; and in Pldch by phatis*—tliat is to say, a separate series 
of numbers ran through each tika, block, or phali, respectively. 

7. Alterations in the lists. —There were no precise orders in the rules I promulgated as to 
the course to be followed when the house list had to be altered to meet alterations in the number of 
houses which might take place between the preparation of the house list and the final Census. As the 
record of unoccupied houses is of very little value, it does noi matter much whether a building, found, 
after the preparation of the house list, not to be technically a house, is omitted from the list or not. But 
if we are recording statistics of occupied houses and, in any case, for the proper preparation of the 
enumeration schedules, it is necessary to record in the house list any house built or discovered sub- 
sequent to the preparation of the list, which was not included in it. This can be done either by 
inserting the house in its proper place in the list, or (to avoid the confusion thus caused) by making 
a mark, say, in red ink, at tne proper place in the house list, and entering the house at the end of the 
list. The new house can either be given a number succeeding to the last on the list or a fractional 
number in which the nominator should be the number of the house which it actually adjoins. All 
alterations in the li.st must of course be communicated to all officers holding copies of the list. The 
alterations in the houses are however few, compared with those in the families, and my rules were 
equally deficient in instructions as to tjie manner in which these alterations of families should be 
recorded. In fact, the record of families was not required for the Imperial returns; and even if a 
return of families is called for at the next Census, I should not in any case elaborate the record of 
families further than to insure the completeness of our enumeration, I should have all changgps of 
families between the date of the preparation of the house list and the completion of the preliminary 
record of each house properly recorded in the house list (the circle list being altered accordingly), 
in the same way as the changes of houses. But 1 should tell the enumerators that, subsequently to the 
preliminary record and on the actual night of the Census, their business lay with the enumeration 
only, and that no alterations should be made in the house list after the preliminary record had been 
finished. The record of families given by the house lists would remain a fairly synchronous record, 
itnd the enumerator would not at the end of the work be distracted from the most important part of 
the business, the actual enumeration. 

• A tka being a subdivision of a reveniie village in Kangra proper, and a phati a subdivision of a revenue vifiage in Kelu 
and Ptick. 
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8. Af&dng house nanibers.-^Tbe house maps and house lists should always of course be 
quite complfte before numbers are painted on to the houses } but our sealous officials constantly re* 
quire to be restrained from painting on numbers long beford the lists are completed and sanctioned. 
The district progress reports were constantly showing a larger number of blocks in which the numbers 
had been affixed than of blocks where the house list had been completed and sanctioned. A very 
stringent provision should be inserted in the rules against this practice, which is liable to cause great 
inconvenience and waste of time and money. In places frequented by Europeans,the sight of painted 
numbers on the houses seems to have an irritating effect, and some Deputy Commissioners wisely 
deferred the actual numbering in such cases to as late a date as possible. 

Following the recommendations of the last Census report, 1 suggested that in villages the best man¬ 
ner of affixing the house numbers would be to paint a white s<iuare on the wall aear the doorpost, and 
(if possible) under the shelter of the eaves, and to paint the number on it in red (fffru), both the white 
and red paints being mixed with linseed oil, boiled in a little resin (rdl). In towns and for sheds 
and gypsies’ huts I said it was a good plan to mark the numbers on boards hung up on the houses, 
or, where the occupants agreed, to cut the number on the lintels. This last plan—cntling the numl)er 
On the lintel—is a bad one ; it takes time, and the number is generally nearly invisible. The general 
rule both for towns and villages should be that the number should be painted on. Even on thatched 
huts it is practicable to plaster a square foot or so of mud on to one of the walls and affix the number 
on this. The white square ground was often dispensed with, and the number merely entered in red j 
but, except on whitewashed or chunam walls, the numbers so affixed were seldom conspicuous 
enough; and in Lahore city, where the whitewash was in the first pi ice dispensed with, 1 had all the 
numbering done over again. In some places the staff was intelligent enough to paint the whitewash 
square on one side of the door and the red number on the other I The number should never be 
painted on the dooi, because it can then never be seen except when the door is shut.. The numbers 
were often put on shop doors and when the shopkeeper opened his shop he swung back his door and 
piled up a huge assortment of goods in front of it, so that it look some minutes of fuss and bother 
to ascertain whether the number had been affixed. It has been suggested that the number should 
always be painted on the s/me side of the door, always to the right or always to the left, but this 
is a refinement. Where there was no space handy near the door, a neighbouring tree was sometimes 
utilized. Owing to a mistake in the translation of the instructions, the oil was in some places rubbed 
on the whitewash and geru after the number was affixed, with the result that the number was 
rendered nearly illegible. The same result took place where both the red paint and tt,e whitewash 
were mixed with oil and resin, so that it was found advisable to leave the whitewash unmixed. In 
some places hirmzi was mixed with the red paint to give it a better colour, and kerosine oil was also 
used to render the colour more lasting. Linseed oil was found to run, and it is expensive and diffi¬ 
cult to get in the villages ; and sarson, or mustard oil, is quite as good. Whitewash too was found 
more durable on mud walls than on wood. Mr. Ibbetson in Gujranwala used limewash and geru 
mixed with water, and “ nothing,” he says, “could be better.” In giving instructions on a future 
occasion 1 should recommend the limewash and geru mixed with water, but leave it to Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners to use what materials they find convenient. The numbers were on the present occasion subject¬ 
ed in most districts to a very severe test from the incessant rain during the months preceding the 
Census. In several districts the numbers had often to be painted a second and a third time 
before the actual Ccn.sus. In some places, where the presence of saltpetre on the mud walls made 
painting difficult, or wliere the liouses were of (batch or reeds, or where wood or tin was cheap, 
wood or tin boards bearing the numbers of the houses were substituted for the painted figures. 
The worst of this arrangement is that very often the patwari will call in all the householders and 
distribute the tickets to them at one place, with instructions to affix them themselves ; the result often is 
that the numbers get mi.xed up by the patwari, or a man will take a number for an absentee and 
COnfu.se it with his own. Then these tickets are removeable, and the householder will sometimes 
take them down and keep them in his own house either for fear they will be lost, or as a charm, or for 
use as firewood. In fact, I should not have recourse to wooden tickets unless it was impossible or 
inconvenient to paint the numbers in the usual way. 

In towns one very often comes across a house with two or three openings into the street, 
and some of these may be counted in one block and some in another, or two doors may open 
from one house into the same block and each receive a number. In order to obviate this it is 
useful when making the map to mark with a chalk cross all doors opening on to the street which 
should not receive a number ; this serves also to show supervising officers why no number has 
been affixed on those doors. At the same time every house should be definitely marked with a num- 
ber, and it is wrong, where one door leads into a passage into which two houses open, to enter on the 
street door “Nos. 44 and 45” unless yoa also enter on each of the inner doors either 44 or 45, so 
as to show which number applies to which house. In some towns I found the street door, which 
led into a lane or alley containing many houses, marked with the first and last number of the 
houses within, e.g., “Kucha 5* —81,” the numbers being also of course entered on the separate 
houses within. In others I found the tickets for one ward painted in one colour, and those for 
another in another colour. Waste land was often numbered by a square wooden ticket nailed on 
to an upright bamboo. And in various places various little devices were followed which, though 
not, in themselves worth prescribing generally, added more or less to the ease and accuracy of the 
arrangements. 

9. Municipalities and the house-numbering.— In Amritsar city every house had previously 
been numbered for municipal purposes, the number being affixed on a wooden board and the series 
tunning through a ward of the town. All we had to do there was to scrutinize very carefully the muni¬ 
cipal registers of houses and bring them up to date; the wards were then divided up into blocks of some 
too to 150 bouses each; maps were not wanted; the enumerator was simply told from what number to 
what number he was to count; the subsidiary parts and the boundaries of the block w^e not show* in 
the circle and ward lists; and the preliminary Census qperaiions were in many ways simplified. As a 
rule, municipalities are slow to take advantage of the Census oprations to prepare maps or registers 
which would be of use afterwards for municipal purposes; very mw of the municipalities had, so far as 
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I am aware, made any use of ibe numbering of last Census, and I fear very few wili usa that of the pre¬ 
sent Census either. For postal purposes, and where a house-tax is in force or under contemplatio% 
the Census numbering would in large towns form a very convenient basis for future arrangements. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

10. The definition of a house. —The question as to what a “ house ” should mean for Cen¬ 
sus purposes was very elaborately discussed in (he last Census report. There were three structural 
units recogu'ized in this province, viz,, the enclosure, the building and the quarters; and in choosing one 
of these to represent a house we miglit either look to its advantages as a unit on which to base the 
enumeration, or as a unit lor statistical purposes. The staff in 1881 were to number as a separate 
house each or enclosure, that is “any group of dwelling-houses, whether one or many, which 
have a common separate principal entrance from the road or street,” and further instructions regard¬ 
ing this were given, with the result that sometimes the house was too cumbrous to form an accurate basis 
of enumeration and too varied in its application to form a' unit of any statistical importance. For a 
future Census Mr Ihbctson recommeniled that all thought of getting a uniform house for statistical 
purposes should be abandoned, and that the only points to aim at should be that the enurqerator 
should be able to find tlie number easily and be certain as to what was covered by it. With this view 
he suggested that at a future Census considerable liberty sliould be allowed in determining the house 
and that the word should in llie in.structions be translated “ aka/a, makanya ghar," thus leaving it to the 
staff to select the enclosure or the building or the quarters, as they thought best in each instance. Tt e 
Conference on Census U/ieralions, held at Agra at the enii of 1889, considered the return of houses as 
of insignificant statistical value, and recommended the definition of a house for the guidance of super¬ 
vising officers as “the dwelling-]>Iace of one or more families with their resident servants having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way ” In my instructions I merely defined a house as 
'• any makan, ahtCta, or ghar used for human habitation,” and as it was impossible to repeat all three of 
the vernacular equivalents each time 1 had to mention a house in the rules, I determined to adhere to 
" ahdta,” the word used at the previous Census, as the general translation of a “ house.” 

11. The word “ ahata." —Once granted that you cannot get a satisfactory definition of a house 
which will be of .statistical value—and this, 1 think, is, in this province at least, incontestable—our only 
object is to gel a fairly uniform structural unit whicti the enumerator shall have to visit at the time 
of enumeration, and, as a mere matter of convenience, to arrange so tliat the unit shall not be so small 
as to cause unnecessary complication, or so large as to render the omission of individuals likely. 
And the tendency of employing such a word as“ahifta,” even when safeguarded with a definition, such 
as 1 have above quoted, is undoubtedly in the diicction of giving us too large units. In the villages 
as a rule the enclosure is the only suitable unit, and though officers report cases of enclosures con¬ 
taining seventy or more individuals, these, I think, will be found the exception and probably confined to 
the eastern parts of the province. In lull tracts, where several detached buildings .are often practically 
merely separate rooms of the same residence, any oifier definition would lead to the counting of each 
of these as separate houses, while the woid “ ahdta,’’ although there is no enclosing wall, forms a 
convenient conventional description under which the various parts of a .single residence can be classed. 
It is in towns that the definition is more open to objection. In the first place there are alleys or courts 
containing very often hundreds of houses and yet opening on to the street by a single doorway. 
The staff are gteatly tempted to save themselves trouble by counting the whole of each such alley or 
court as one house, and there is nothing in the rules to prevent them. And again we meet often with 
upper stories of a building wliieh open on to the street by a different door to the lower story or open 
on to a different street altogether ; and although, for the purpose.s of enumeration, it is advisable to have 
a separate number for each such flat, the use of so wide a word as “ ahdta" gives the staff' every excuse 
to give one number to the whole building, and thus lead to the likelihood of some families therein being 
omitted. But I quite agree with Mr. Ibbetson that no definition can be devised to meet every such 
case, nor do I tliink it worth while trying to devise one. I should leave the determination of a house, 
as on the present occasion, to the discretion and common sense of the staff. If you tell them that a 
house is a dwelling-place with a separate principal entrance from the common way, you do not 
meet the case of the town alleys above mentioned ; the definition leaves you much where it found 
you. Our general idea of an ahdta for ])raclical purposes comes to this, that whenever you find 
a group of buildings with a common principal entrance from the road, and the space between 
those buildings is not a public or semi-pubiic thoroughfare, the group of buildings constitutes 
a house. But it would be worse than useless to present the matter to the staff from this point 
of view only, and it is the point of view which will of itself present itself to the more intelligent 
among them. I have very little doubt that the definition—or rather want of definition—of a house 
which 1 adopted was the best available ; but it may be said that as a convenient translation 
of the worii “ house," “ ghar ” or “ makdn” would have been more suitable than “ahdta." For roy 
own part I think “ghar" is out of the question; in most parts of the province it means a family as 
much as it means quarters, or a house; and as the house is the unit to be visited in person by the 
enumerator, we should thus be very often sending him in search of a social and moveable rather 
than a structural and immoveable unit; while in a^ case we should be unnecessarily complicating his 
work and disturbing the privacy of households. The word “ makan’’ however, is the one which we 
usually associate with ourF.nglish word “house” as the nearest native equivalent, and a native revenue 
officer of great experience hits recommended its adoption as the equivalent for “house" at the next 
Census. This translation wonUl doubtless meet some special difficulties more adequately, but in the 
very large number of cases where the enclosure is what we want, the “ makdn ” would fail to get it, 
ifhereas in most cases, as in towns, where our unit is a “ makan,” the staff are as a rule quite aware that as 
there is no enclosure, the ‘‘ ahdta” mustbe understood as a conventional equivalent for a “ makdn." The 
word “ ahdta,” too.has now been used in several successive enumerations. The “ knowing ones” of Uie 
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Census staff would at once recognize an alteration in the, terminology and attempt to effect a corre¬ 
sponding alteration in the arrangements. The term "ahdta " is doubtless used in a conventional sense, 
but our ofl 5 cials are always ready—perhaps too ready—-to ustk language conventionally and to ignore the 
original meanings of terms, I should certainly not recommend any alteration in the word u.scd; and 
if, as 1 sincerely hope will be the case, the staff at the next Census are provided with the house maps 
of the present Census as a guide, they are not likely to go very far wrong in their application ol the 
term. 

t2. Houses in civil stations.— The use of the enclosure as our unit led to some difficulty 
in the house-numliering of civil stations. The enclosure in the case of European compounds in¬ 
cludes not only the main house or bungalow, but a number of servants’ houses, sometimes alj in one 
block, and sometimes detached from each other. In some places the whole copipound was given one 
number—a course very liable to lead to confusion, especially as the Europeans were emimeraied by 
private schedule and the rest of the occupants of the so-called house by the ordinary method of 
enumeration. In other places each room occupied by a separate family of servants was given a 
separate number; this was an unnecessary elaboration. The proper course undoubtedly is for the 
main building to be given a separate number and for each detached building or group of buildings 
under a common roof to receive a separate number, so long as by this process buildings never 
meant or used for human habitation are not, as was done in some stations, given numbers, irrespective 
of the use to which they are put. 

13. Buildingfs which were not counted as houses.— And this leads to a further point. 
Before deciding whether a structure before you is a liouse or only a part of a house, y ou have to 
settle whether it is in the category of a house at all. The house was defined as one "used for 
human habitation, even though it be a hut or shed, and even though it may be used by day only;" 
and the instructions went on to show by examples what should and what should not be considered 
as a house. The object of course was to include every structure or place where any human being 
was likely to be situated on the Census night; the enumerator was bound merely to visit every place 
marked in his list as a house, and if any person was at the time in a place not so marked as a house 
lie would be overlooked. At the same time every member or servant of a family who was out merely 
for the night, or part of the night, at some outlying spot away from the heartli, would, under the 
Census rules, be enumerated not where he was found on the night of ,enumeration, but at the hearth 
from which he obtained his food ; and so the staff was warned that it was not only unnecessary, but also 
liable to lead to double enumeration, to enter such outlying spots, whether wells, or huts, or whatever 
they were, as houses. And in order to avoid the unnecessary entry of places not used for human 
habitation, 1 pointed out, in accordance with a suggestion recorded at the last Census, that the 
presence or absence of a hearth would be a good guide in settling whether a place was a human 
habitation or not. This suggestion led to a good deal of trouble, for many of the staff very naturally 
interpreted it to mean that where there was no hearth, the place was not to be considered a house; 
and several District Officers had to order the insertion, after the completion of ihe house list, of a 
number of places which were likely to have human occupants on the night of the Census, and w'hich, 
under the above-mentioned suggestion, had been omitted as having no hearlh. Mr. Ibbetson consi¬ 
ders the rules issued appropriate, but w'ould omit the order which required that “ buildings not occu¬ 
pied by man need not he shown." Mr. Fagan, writing from Hissar, would go fuither and omit all 
orders as to what was not to be shown as a house, merely staling what was to he shown. 

14. Occupied and unoccupied houses. —Our object in picparing a house list is, as I have 
said, to insure the enumerators visiting every spot where a human being is likely to be on the night of 
thfe Census. The house, as we have agreed, is of little use as a statistical unit; the record of occupied 
houses m.ay be of a certain amount of statistical importance, but the record of unoccupied houses can 
be practically of>no importance at all, and, as a matter of fact, the numherof unoccupied houses was 
not recorded in llie ti sults of the present Census, nor is it, I suppose, likely to be recorded hereafter. 
As far as lliesc recorded results go, then, it does not matter how many places we enter as houses on 
the chance of their being occupied on the Census night. And the more we enter, the surer we become 
that no liuman being is omitted from the enumeration. Hut an indiscriminate use of tliis di.sciction 
would swell the house list enormously, and add most uiuicccsssirily to the task imposed on the enu¬ 
merator, who has to visit every place so recorded, besides leading in some cases, as above noted, to 
persons being counted twice over, once in their houses and once in some outlying well or hut where 
they hapjien to be out for tVie evening. And if in the actual enumeration a separate page of the enume¬ 
ration hook is (as was done on the present occasion) devoted to each house, whether occupied or un¬ 
occupied, the waste of paper and money involved by a reckless entry of every possible place of human 
habitation as a house will be very considerable. 

15. Proposed directions. —We must, therefore, be content with instructions which will insure 
generally the entry of all places really likely to be inhabited on the Census night, except such as arc 
likely to Ite inhabited only by persons who would he counted elsewhere at their family hearth. With 
this object I should leave the positive instructions much as they are, omitting any suggestion that the 
absence of a hearth should be considered a sign of the absence of human habitation. I should stale 
distinctly that all shops must be entered. It is true that in many places nine of ten shops will be un¬ 
tenanted at night, but the custom of putting up guests in the shop is so Irequent, and the extra trouble 
entailed on an enumerator passing down the bazar so small, that it is well to insure every shop being 
visited. The difficulty most generally raised is regarding cattle-pens, sugar-mill yards, and such 
otiter places not usually meant for human habitation, but used very frequently to put strangers in for 
the night, and the difficulty is further complicated by the fact that such strangers will, on the night of 
the Census, be generally enumerated along with the other participators in the hearth from which they 
have received their fooci, nnd not separately from them. I do not believe any satisfactory rule can he 
devised to meet all such cases; but I should require all places to be entered which were really likely to 
be tenanted on the Census night, drawing attention at the same time to the rule that requires [^riipns 
out on temporary business for the night to be enumerated along with the family, and requiring the 
omission of all places likely to be tenanted by such persons Only. I should not expressly prohibit the 
inclusion of any class of buildings or spots by name. 
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HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


l6. The return of occupied houses. —^The enumerators were required after the Census to sub¬ 
mit a return of occupied houses, and the return thus submitted is the base of the statistics of occupied 
houses shovm in my taWes. The enumerators were nowhefe instructed as to the exact meaning of 
an “occupied" house, and some confusion was caused by the translation of the word in one place 
as " maqbdza" and in another as “ ibild,” the latter of course being the proper equivalent. The 
most obvious application of either term, however, was to houses found occupied on the Census night, 
and this was what we were aiming at. I do not think the returns were perceptibly vitiated by the ab¬ 
sence of explanation on this point, but 1 should on a future occasion take care to have it clearly 
put. 

1^. The family. The word “ chdlha.”— The family was defined in the instructions issued 
at the present Census in exactly the same terms as those employed in i88t. The supervisors were 
informed that it included “ all the people, whether one or many, who eat together at one common table 
{chilhi), together with such of their servants as reskle with them and any visitors staying with them." 
instead, however, of using the word “ghar " as the equivalent (or a family, the word " chilhi” was,_ as re¬ 
commended in ihe report of i88i,adopted, and Ilhink no belter equivalent could be found. It is true 
that in the west of the province the “ chiSlbi ’’ is looked on as a term more or less exclusively applied to 
Hindu hearths, and Mussulmiins would not ordinarily use the word. A “ chiilhi," moreover, is, unlike 
the social unit it is supposed to represent, a tangible topographical entity, and I found not unfrequently 
that the house maps went so far as to mark also the position of the various hearths and to give them 
sub-numbers within each house. The use of the word is apt also, no doubt, to draw too much attention 
to the dinner table as the pivot of existence. There were doubts in some places as to whether servants 
who slept in houses separate from their masters should or shouhlnotbe counted as part of the family of 
the master at whose house they ate their meals. And in large cities where men sleep indeed in lodgings, 
but often feed where the food is bought (iizar st khate hain), I not unfrequen lly found the staff ready 
to count such men as part of the family of the taniirwilif, or public cook, whose shop they patronized 1 A 
taxon hearths also is a familiar idea to native minds, and in places like Rohiak, Delhi, and Hoshiarpur, 
where recent riots had led the people to be apprehensive of a punitive hearth tax, it was difficult some¬ 
times to get them to return the full number of families in a house!* And lastly a "chiSlhd’’ is not a 
sure test of a family in one sense of the word : a son in an undivided Hindu family will often cook at a 
separate “ chdlhd and again among the lower orders one family will often use the " chtilhd ” when another 
family has done with it; yet in the former case two families would be shown in one return and in the 
latter one only. There is therefore no lack of arguments against the use of the word “ clnilhd” as the 
equivalent for the family, but yet I cannot -see that any better word is available. Ghar means “a house ” 
as much as “ a family,” and kUrhi, kunba, tahbar and the like, though suitable in one part of the province, 
are not understood in another. Our own word “ family ” is not easy to define, and the equivalents in the 
vernacular are equally indefinite ; and in dealing with an agency suc h as we have got, it is much better 
to use a term which is definite and approximately correct than any indefinite, though more scholarly, equi¬ 
valent which will tempt Ihe staff into unnecessary hair-splitting refinements. The word “ chdlhd ” gives 
us after all very nearly what we want, and we arc pretty sure to get the number with almost complete 
accuracy : other terms would doubtless correspond more accurately to what we wanted, but the num¬ 
ber returned would under no circumstances lay claim to more than partial accuracy. 

l8. The record of families. —The usual meiliod of procedure at enumeration was for the enu¬ 
merator to come to the door or to the middle of the court-yard of the house. He would not visit each 
separate hearth, but would call the head of each family and question him regarding the merabers of 
his family. The enumerator was ordered to enter the families in the order given in the block list; in 
other words, he entered one family first, and then another, without mixing up the members of various 
families together; but as a rule no record was kepi tnthcschedule.sof the number of families, nor was 
there anything to show I except by inference from the ages, and sometimes from some of the other columns, 
such as the caste or profession) where one family ended and another began. In one district the Deputy 
Commissioner had the column at the beginning of the schedule divided into two, to show the number 
of the family as well an the several numbers of each person; but I am not aware that any advantage 
was secured by this. The record of families in mv tables is taken from the circle lists, and though 
these lists were not uniformly brought up to date, on the present occasion, they could at a future Census 
be made to .show i)reUy accurately the families numerated at the preliminary enumeration. To ask for 
an absolutely synchronous record of families, where a record so nearly accurate is extant and is tabu¬ 
lated with so little trouble, would be m<‘re waste of lime, and besides, as pointed out in the last report, a 
return of families taken front the enumeration schedules would show absent members of families as se¬ 
parate families, and thus lead indubitably to a good deal of double enumeration. I should certainly take 
ray record of families always from the circle list, and should not attempt to show families as such in the 
enumeration schedules. 


TO WNS. 

19. Definition of a town. —The definition of a town for the purposes of the Census of 1891 
differed very little from that adopted in 1881. On both occasions Municipalities, Civil Stations and Can¬ 
tonments were counted as urban, whatever the population might be. As regards places other than these 
which contained a population of 5,000 or over, the rule on both occasions was practically the same : all 
such places were in 1881 counted as towns unless the population, as was the case in thirty-two instances, 
w'ls too scattered to be consiiiered uiban : while in 1891 all such places were considered towns, unless 
thev were merely large vill.-iges with no distinctly urban character, such as that of a market town. Places 
other than Municipalities, tdvil Stations or Cantonments containing a population of less than 5,000 were 
in 1881 reckoned as towns if they were considered to be of an urban character ; but as a matter of 

• Where a difliciiUy of thifc kind occurs, it is a good plan, I am told, to cal! for the sweeper woman, who in most towns 
receives a cake from each hearth in rotiirn for removing the night soil, and who will generally have no hi^itation in ntatmg 
the number of cakes she receives from any particular house. 
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whose boundaries lay within those of the revenue estate of the same rame, the outlying portion of tlJe 
estate was entered as a village, and the population of the outlying portion appears in our tables as roral. 

21. Internal subdivision into ^ards and Suburbs.— Having determined the boundaries 
of the town, it is still unadvisable in many cases to lake out the population of the whole area lying 
within these limits in one indiscriminating set of figures In all the larger towns it is advisable to 
kn6w the population of certain subdivisions of the town, such as wards cr other well-known divisions 
inside the town proper and the suburbs or groups bf houses lying outside the town proper. Our 
orders therefore were to fix the limits of (i) the town proper, dividing it, where advisable, into wards, 
and (a) each suburb or group of aulmrbs for which it is desirable to have separate figures. The 
principle of these instructions was excellent, and both on tour and in subsequent instructions, 

1 did the best 1 could to have them intelligently carried out. But there were several impediments 
wliich went very far to frustrate these efforts. In the first place no indication was given as to cases 
in which a sultdivision into wards would be advisable, and District Officers had very varying views 
on the matter. The fact is that figures for wards of a town are of very little consequence anywhere, 
except in tlic five or six largest cities of the Province. Again, in translating the instructions I made 
use of the word mokalla as a translation for ward MohalUi has different meanings in different parts 
of the Province; but it, as often as not, means a back “ wynd ” or “ alley,” generally inhabited by 
people of ilie same standing or occupation ; in some jdaces I would be asked, when inspecting, whether 
1 should like to see a bazar or a molialla. Even where used as an exirression for a definite quarter 
of a town, the “ raohalla” represents a very much smaller subdivision than was ever contemplated 
by the word “ ward.” The result was that, while in Lahore or Delhi, where the subdivision was‘carried 
out in the way 1 had desired, we were content with lo or i2 wards, many peddling little country 
towns, taking the mohalla in its liter.al sense, ran up to a hundred or more; and as there were 
instructions requiring a new enumeration book and a now series of house-numbering to be commenced 
with each ward, the result was confusing to a degree and of no practical use wlialever. The proper 
translation for “mohalla,” as Mr. Ibbetson points out in liis district report, would undoubtedly have 
been gin!: the phrase is known in the larger Municipalities, and where it is not known the staff 
would have been ready to affix to it any interpretation they were ordered to adopt. Then, again, 
although the orders regarding suburbs seemed clear enough, tbere was no definition given of a suburb, 
and it would have fjecn well to require definitely tlial each separate revenue estate or part of a 
revenue estate falling within municipal limits should have been enumerated on separate books. 
Further, the municipal officials were confused by the cross-division often entailed by these rules: 
in Delhi, where the ward corresponded ex,actly with the Census charge, there was no difficulty; but 
very often there was a division into charges and circles and another quite sep-srate division into wards 
or subuibs, and this was of course confu.sing. Orders were given that no block should bo in more 
wards or suburbs than one; but still a Charge Superintendent, or even a supervisor, very often had parts 
of several wartls in his charge or circle: anrl in some cases where the mohalla system was carried to 
extremes, the results were still more annoying. Then the names of the ward or suburb, as well as of 
the municipality, had to be entered in the circle li.sts and on the enumeration books, so that the 
subdivision might be clearly followed in abstraction, but it was difficult to instil the necessity of 
these measures into the minds of the municipal officers. 

22 , Suggestions regarding Wards and Suburbs.—On the whole, therefore, tftc general 
result of the present instructions lias fieen a good deal of unnecessary confusion; and, if we hear in 
mind the really cxceptionHl extent to which these urban snl)divi.sions arc requited, this confusion can 
be avoided on a fiituie occasion. In reporting on the procedure adopted, Major Montgomery gives it 
as Ills opinion that the subdivision of towns into wards and suburbs in this way forCensus purposes is 
unnecessary, and 1 tiiink. as regards by far the gre.atcr number of towns in the Provjnce, that we can 
safely agree with him Mr. Ibbct.son, for instance, on whose suggestions my instructions on the sub¬ 
ject were grounded, showed no subdivisions for any town in the Gurjranwala District, although the 
district contains two towns, which in i8bt Mood lyih and 27th in the province in order of population. 
One officer suggests that it would be best to jircscribe one division only tn all towns, ntimely a division 
into the town proper, “ .\iideriinf, ” and the out'yiiig suburbs, “ Benim'; ” and it is true that in many 
towns the e.visience of town walks nr a circular road renders such a division easy, and that the division 
wonlil be simple enough to c.iu.se no confiusion in enumeration. But in the very great number of 
extremclv jicit) towns with which wc have to deal, a division even as .simple as tins seems unneces¬ 
sary (and in working a Census one soon jicrceivcs that every unnecess.ary measure is undesirable^, 
whereas in the large cities, .such as Delhi and Anirit.«ar, this division would not be found adequate. 

In tabulating the results of the urban C.'ensus I have not attempted lo work out all the minute 
details furnished by the Circle Lists. I have, in a few of the large cities, ascertained the figures in 
much the same detail as in 18R1, .and in order to show clearly the meaning of these details 1 have bad 
maps of the cities of Lahore and Dcdhi prepared, in which the outlines of the wards and suburbs are 
marked. In the greater number of small and medium-sized towns I tiave contented myself with 
giving the jiopulation of the whole town in one figure, or showing merely the suburbs as distinct from 
the town proper, and I have not added a table to the series for this purpose, but have shown the 
detail in the lists of the population of villages which have been deposited in District offices. 

It is essential next time to follow some very simple proceilure in tliis respect. I should prescribe 
for all towns of which the population in 1891 e.xceeded 20,000 (these I should in my instructions give 
by name) that the city proper must be distinguished from the outlying population, that the city proper 
sifould be divided into a few large .subdivisions as may appear "best, the subdivisions employed in 
1891 being adopted, unless they are obviously unsuitable, and that the suburban area should, as a rule, 
be divided into portions in iht manner adopted in 1891, but that, if the divisions of 1891 were unsatis¬ 
factory as not showing the revenue estates separately, or for any other reason, they might be abandon¬ 
ed for a more suitable system. As regards towns under 20,000 ,1 should leave it to District Officers 
to show urban or suburban divisions ,as they thought fit, merely pointing out that in the vast majority 
of cases no such subdivision is required. If subdivisions are adopted, it is always open to the 
Superintendent in tabulation to use fltein or not as he pleases. 
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CENSUS .SUBDIVISIONS AND AGENCY. 

• • 

JM. The size of the block.--The average block in «88i contained 356 souh, bat the remarks 
made m the Report on the point led me to recommend that in 1891 “the* size of the block shoald be 
raised, where convenient, up to a standard of 500 souls per block,” and m one or two districts where the 
block adopted fell very far below this limit, I had them enlarged The niirabtrand size of the blocks 
actually adopted at the present Census are shown by the following abstrait. The area of a block is 
not a matter about which any general rule can be prescribed special arrangements have to be made 
to meet cases in which, though the popul iiion is suitable, the area would be loo great to trgveise 
The great essential is that the aiea should admit of a single man visiting and correcting the entries 
for every house in the block during the course of a single night. • 
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I should not miseU pul too tmirb confidence in the accuracy of the figiiies gi\en in column 8 of 
this statement Tin aver gi area of a villagt block caknhled on die total acuage of the Province as 
shown in the Revenue slate ineiils comes to i sty acre' ib u exhibited by n>) st.itement to i .)8S 
acres llui m in\ case these sttiisti s spiitsr to me to be eif no prieliial value toluninyof the 
statement shows the aveiage aie \ of the' vill ige block ifler eledntling the spaiseli popuhlrd .frctclus 
of waste lanil, which in soint distiiets modih the figures verj striouslv, but not, 1 think, to the extent 
iiiipheel bj the tible 

As to the proper si7t of a block fas estimated by population), opinions vary. Mr F.tgan .it llis'ui 
consideis 5010‘‘quite large enough ” for the villiges of iMt distiiet, but would have town blocks raised 
to 500 througbom. Mr Clerke at Delhi thinks 15CO suitible, hut as a maximum and would prcfi i to 
go on a system under which euh \ilhge w ould, as fir as possible, be counted as one block The 
Deputy Commissioner of Iliraia, again considcts the pciltc) of smell blocks to have been justified by 
the exlicmely bail weather cxiiericnced on the Census night, and Mr Ibbetson is induced by the same 
consideration to lecommcml a return to a smaller stinclard of 300 souls Mr Youngliusband at Dera 
Ghayi Khan, on lilt other hind wouM raise the .a\erage to 600 My own idea is that the average 
actually adopted at the pic sent Census was on die whole quite suitable , and, as in 1901 w e shall I hope, 
havp cbmplete records avail cble to show us the boundaries of the blocks now adi jitecl, I should con¬ 
tent myself with requiring that the blocks adopted at the present Census should in 1901 be followed 
without alteration except under special cncnmstanccs. fn the few detached cases, where special cir¬ 
cumstances (such as a Urge increase or decicase of population) render an ilieiation of the pre.sent 
limits advisable, there will generally be very little choice left as to the size of the block, and I should 
merely prescribe for such cases an average of 500 souls as the standard to be kept in viciv without in 
any way rigidly enforcing it. 

The attual boundaries of the blocks were not fixed at the present Census uniil the pieparapon 
of the circle lists and house lists was half completed, the object being that, aftei ascertaining the 
number of houses ind families m the proposed block in each case, the populatioti should be roughly 
^cnlated from these data, and that tf the population so ascertained were found unsuitable, the 
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boundaries of the block should be altered accordingly. In some cases, however, a Meat deal of nili:' 
necessary trouble was taken in consequence of an attempt being made by a sort of trial Census to raid 
out with more or less accuracy the actual population of each block. Such a coarse was quite unneces¬ 
sary, and if it were not for the fact that the presence of full particulars of the present blocks will render 
a new estimate unnecessary at the next Census, if would be worth while to state deOnitely in the 
instructions that, in settling llie size of the blocks, it is sufficient to estimate the Jjopulation roughly on 
the basis of the families and houses recorded. 

24. The grades of agency employed.—The number of charge superintendents, super¬ 
visors, and cnumclaiors in each district, and the class from which they were drawn, is shown by the 
statement opposite. The totals were— 

Charge SupoTintcndents ......... i.Sio as against 1,758 in 1861. 

Supfrwsois.0,973 „ 6,399 „ 

Enmiieratois . 4 *, 533 », 53 , 98 s ■> 

The number of circles placed under each charge superintendent should, according to the rules* 
have been ordinarily four. The actual averages were:— 

In thr Towns. . , . . 3I as against 3 in iSSl. 

In the Villages. . . 4 ,« 3} », 

In the h’rovintc.3J „ 3 * „ 

Similarly, the number of blocks apportioned to each supervisor should, by the rules, have been 
seven or eight, and as a matter of fact the averages were— 

In the Towns .... s . 5 ill as against 7 1 in 1881 

In the ViUat^rs s . 7^ *» i* 

In Uoi Province 7 f« 8g ,, 

The check exercised by the supervisors was thus closer, and that by the charge superintendents 
less close, than in i8.Si—a re.sult which is perfectly satisfaclory, as the former are the more important factor 
in the scheme. 1 'he supervision in both Censu-ses wa.s closer in towns than in the country, and this again 
is, for tlie reasons given in the last report, very necessary and proper, i should at a future Census leave 
the proportions as they stand and should adhere to the same divisions as those adopted in 1891, except 
in cases where such a course would be quite impracticable. 

25. Enumerators.—There was, I tliink, very much less difficulty in obtaining enumerators than 
there was in 1R81. There weie in the first place 4,500 fewer blocks, for which men had to be provid¬ 
ed, and the number of literate men to draw from had in the meantime considerably increased. In 
Koliat alone, and theie mainly in the unsettled portion of the Teri ilaka, was any very considerable 
inconvenience felt, in providing the requisite men. In the Province generally the number of officials 
employed as enumerators remtiined very much what it was in i88i. and tin; full benefit of the reduction 
in the number of blocks was given to the non-ollicial public, of whom 35,824 werec.illed on to help, as 
against 40,424 in 1881. It is satisfactory to note ll>al the two classes of persons who were supposed to 
largely monopolise the available liieiary talent in the villages were far less exclusively drawn upon 
than in i88i : 1,500 fewer village .school-boys were enlisted and b.ooo fewer village shopkeepers. The 
former makes a gcod cnnmeraioi, if not too young ; but the latter, from his obslinat y and clumsy writing, 
is as a rule less successful; and, generally speaking, the change to adults and non-commcrcial indivi¬ 
duals is an im])rovement. 

26. The use made of patwaris—In noticing from the above figures that Jths of tlic enumer¬ 
ating agency is non-oiiicial and for the mo.st part unpaid, it is well to remember that by fnr the larger 
number of these men were on duty for an extremely short period only. In accordance with the 
recommendations made in 1881, .he patwaii.s h.ad to prepare the preliminary Ccn.su.s of the whole 
of their revenue circles—that is to say, tliat in all rural areas the preliminary record was prepared by 
officials of Government, and it is not far from the truth to say that of the 35,824 non-officials engaged in 
enumeration, the whole number employed in rural areas, that is to say, 32,345, were on duty for the 
night of the Census only and fot the clay or two on which they accomjianicd the patwaris who prepared 
the preliminary Census ol their block. This, as well as the undoubted fact of the increased accuracy 
of the record itself, places beyond a doubt the advisability of haviiigthe pieliminary record prepared in 
rural areas entirely by the patwaris, and against this system 1 have not heard any word of complaint 
or objection. The only inconvenience it occasioned was in the wording of the instructions, which 
assigned this task in a general way to the supervi.sors, and then in five cases out of six en¬ 
trusted it to jiaiwaris, who were, as likely as not, enumerators, and not supervisors; but I think 
this difficulty could be got over with a little ingenuity on a future occasion. Granted, how¬ 
ever, that the p.itwaris sliould prepare the preliminary record, should they also be compelled 
to prepivre the house lists and affix the bouse numbers throughout their revenue circles ? This 
introductory work was assigned by the rules to the supervisors, with the help, if necessary, of their 
subordinates. Wheicver. tiierefore,a patwari wa.s a sujtervisor, he had to prepare (and this probably in 
most cases entirely with his own hand) the introductory lists and mtips for his Census circle; and 
wherever a kanungo was a suiicrvisor, he was pretty .sure to call on the patwari or patwaris under him 
to do this work. Now,there were some 4,fiuo patwaris and Uammgosin charge of rural circles, so that, 
apart from cases where patwaris worked at the house-numbering as enumerators under the orders of 
other .sui>orvisors, we may say that at the present Census all the introductory work of circle lists, bouse 
lists, house-nurnbering and the rest of it was done in at least 4,600 out of the 5,900 rural circles by 
the patwaris themselves. In one or two tlistricls the District Officers definitely apportioned these 
introductory duties to the patwaris, and in doing so it is plain that they departed very little from the 
procedure actually adopted tlirouglioui the Province. It would therefore be no change in practice, 
and it would be very much sinsyiler in principjle on a future occasion, to order that all the preliminary 
work in rural areas from the commeneement, of the Census to the night of the enumeration itself 
shopld be done by Ihe patwaris. As there are about 8,000 patwaris in the Province, and the number 
of rural circles on the present occasion w.as under 6,000, the patwari would, by the above arrangement, 
have to look after the whole preliminary work of a tract containing a population on an average equal 
to about two-thirds of tlie population of the Census circle as constituted in 1891. 
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27. Patwaris’ circles an 4 Census drctes.—Then would it be wo^ while lo re-arrange our 
circles' so as io make the patwaris supervisors in all rural circles? One objection to doing this is that 
it might involve in many cases a new determination of blocks. Our orders were on this occasion to 
make charges and circles fit in as far as possible with existing divisions, such as patwaris’ and kanungos' 
circles, but 1 have no doubt that in very many cases it was impossible to follow the spirit of this rule, 
even as far as to ensure that a block in no case fell within two patwaris’ circles. In all such cases the 
idenlilicalion of patwaris' circles with Census circles would involveareconstliution of the blocks, and I 
am very strongly of opinion that, as far as blocks go, we should be wantonly wasting time and trouble 
if we depart at aK unnecessarily from the boundaries laid down for this Census, and, besides, If we 
make patwaris sujrervisors without exception, we limit the field for enunierators. Add to this the fact 
that, though the avtraee patwari's circle is a suitable Census circle, yet in many eases the divergence 
froin tlie average would be considerable enough to make it impossible to follow the general rule 


proposed. . , I , . j . 

The proposal to make the patwaris the only supervisors may be extended into an attractive sug¬ 
gestion that the kanungos should be the only charge superintendents, so as to obviate the necessity 
of calling in any extraneous aid except on the actual night of the Census. The simplicity of the scheme 
and the fact tliat it avoids any disarrangement of the ordinary permanent staff would toll greatly in its 
favour if it were otherwise unobjectionalilc. But consider it thus : the average Census charge at the 
present enumeration included a population of 11,500, and the average Census circle a population of 
about 3,000. Now, a patwari's circle averages 2,600 souls, and a kaniingo’s 57,000 souis, Theie are 
365 girciawar k,anungos and, idiout 8,000 patwaris. A kanungo would therefore as charge superintend¬ 
ent have to look after on an average 22 patwaris and check their house lists and their jircliminary record. 
It must, of course, be acknowledged that such supervision would be merely nominal. In a setllcment 
where we may have four or five patwaris only to each girdawar, the scheme would work; but in dis¬ 
tricts not under settlement it would come to much the same thing as leaving the patwaris tree of all 

supervision. , 

On tlic present occasion the patwaris who did the preliminary record were more than half of them 
supervisors—that is, subject to no control besides that of the charge superintendent ; and this control, it 
may be argued, was, except where a kanungo was charge superintendent, merely nominal, so that as 
far as the checking of the patwaris’ work went we should be in much the same jiosition under the 
above-mentioned scheme as in 1881. But, as a mailer of (act. the supervision, even over tlie moie intelli¬ 
gent half of the patwaris who were constituted supervisors, was on this occasion not merely nominal; 
two-ihirds of the charge siiperiniendenls belonged to the district stafi. and even if the charge superin¬ 
tendents were a mere figure-head, it is possilile for him to devote hi.s time to checking four or five iiai- 
waris; whereas the most active kanungo could make nothing of the supervision of 22 patwaris. And 
the mere fact of the supervision being thus possible makes a good deal of difference in the quality 
of the work which the patwari turns out. 

The same consiileration leads me to deprecate a suggestion made by Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Fagan, that ilic supervisor should, on the actual night of the Census, give up liis part of .supervisor and 
act as an enumerator. This plan doubtless gives us one less enumerator to provide for each block ; 
but seeing that the enumerator according to the present scheme does his work consticntiously on the 
Census night, because he knows that hi.s work may very possibly be checked by the supervisor during 
the night, we should, 1 think, be trusting lo him loo mucli to leave him lo himself during the night of 
enumeration. Tlie difficulty in providing enumerators is not sufficiently great to induce us lo dis¬ 
pense with this additional check on the accuracy of the enumeration. 

I admit of course that it would be quite reasonable to attempt a simplification of the arrangements 
by making tbe patwaris' circles the .same as their Census circlc.s, constituting the patwaris suiicrvisois 
throughout, and appointing four or five charge su]ieriiitenden(s to each kamingo’s circle in addition lo 
the kanungo; and if the next supcrintcndcnl is of a revolutionary turn of mind, and i.; tempted hy the 
simplicity of this proposal, it is qui'e open to him to carry it out. But for the Teiison.s I have given 
above, and more especially because of the waste of time entailed by abandoning the circles which were 
constituted in 1890, I am myself in favour of adhering to the present arrangements. 


As regai-ds the use of patwaris, therefore. I should advise the coniinuaiion of the system adopted 
in 1881, with the additional stipul.rtion tliat the house-numbering work, as wc-Il as the preliminary 
record, should he done Iiy each paiw.iri for his revenue ciicle. The patwari should he a supervisor or 
enumerator as the Distiici Officer thinks fit. If he is a supervisor he does the house-numbering and 
preliminary record of the villages of his revenue circle under the eye merely of the charge superin¬ 
tendent ; viihile on the Census night he supcivises tlie final record of his Census circle. If he is an 
enumerator, his house-numbering and preliminary record are chocked hy the supervisor or supervisors 
of the various villages of his revenue circle, as well as by the charge superintendent; while on the 
night of the Census he carries out the final enumeration of one block only, having no concern with the 
rest of his revenue circle. This is complicated, doubtless; but the system worked well in 1891, and is, 
1 fancy, less complicated in reality than it is on paper. 


28. Charge Superintendents. —If the arrangement I sugg^est be c.iiried out, we retain tbe 
post of cliarge supciintendeni as a necessary grade in the Census hierardiy. The question 
as to the utility of retaining the office of charge superintendent is glanced at in the last 
Census Report (paragraph 956). Mr. Ibbetson appears on the whole to favour the retention of 
the appointment on the ground that the mere fact of the existence of an extra grade of .supervision ex¬ 
ercises a wholesome effect on the work ol the lower grades, and also because it associates the local 
notabilities in the operations, and thus tends to procure better information and allay suspicion. But he 
acknowledges that it is far more important for the supervisors than for the charge superintendents to 
be educated men, and that the supervisors are essentially “the backbone of the w'holc scheme.” 

Only two District Officers have entered in the reports into the question of cliaige superintendents, 
ftAd both of these are very strongly against; the retention of this class. Mr. Coldstream front Simla 
says: “They were perfectly usele,ss, and I do not think I ever had occasion lo speak to any of them 
throughout the operations ; they were mercly appointed to comply with the rules, but the appointment 
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was unnecessary." Mr. Fagan (rorn Hissar writes (*nd Mr. Alex, Anderson, in forwarding his rei»ort, 
sapporls hhn)! " The pritnary object for which superintendents are appointed appears to he that they 
should roointaii^cordial relations betweennhe people and the,suhordinate Census staff. I.ooking, how¬ 
ever, to the fact that lire object of the Census is now very generally correctly appreciated, and that the 
People are fairly well ■acquainted with its routine, the object will in future be of practically no im¬ 
portance compared with its importance in the recent and preceding Census. This being so, the main 
reason for the appointment of superintendents ceases to exist; and, so far as the supervision of' the 
work is concerned, which is jiractically vil in the case of non-official superintendents, this could be 
done much better by such of the present superintendents as are capable of doing it ip the capacity of 
supervisors than of superintendents. If the above suggestions arc adopted, we should have a const 
derable number of officials of higher grades set free for the work of supervisors or enumerators." 

It may be admitted that the non-official charge superintendent is not of much practical use in 
checking the work ; but I believe, with Mr. Ibbctson, that if men are available for the post, the mere 
fact of a man holding the post does a great deal of good. The number of non-officials holding the 
post might be diminished by- giving live or six circles to a charge insie.td of four, and the number is 
of itself slightly diminishing for separate reasons, in spite of the tad that in our instructions for 
1891, it was laid down that even illiterate menmiglit usefully hold the post, and that it was mpre neces¬ 
sary for the supervisors than for the charge superintendents to be men of education and official training. 
But whetlier the number of non-official charge superintendents will he lessened or not, if wc arc 
going to have patwaris as supervisors in anything like the number we had in i8ot, we must, as 1 
have endeavoured to point out above, have an adequate .staff in a rank above that of the supervisors to 
control them. If, on the contrary, weredtue all the patwaris to the grade of enumerator and do 
away with charge superintendents, wc take away 4,^97 officials out of the 5,901 persons who constitute 
the supervisor agency, and have only 1,139 officials from the charge superintendent class to take their 
place. The retention of the cijarge superintendents appears to me therefore to be a necessity, so 
long as patwaris do the preliminary work ; and if wc can get officials foj the post, so much the belter; 
if not, wc must be content with non-officials. 


29. The agency in towns. —So far we have been considering the case mainly of rural areas. 
It is a very different matter wlujii we come to consider the case of towns, where, as a rule, we have 
no ksnungo and p ilwari agency to help us. The towns are often left a great deal to themselves; the 
municipal authorities sometimes take very little intere.st in the work; tlie agency is procured with 
difficulty, is inferior in official intelligence to the yatwari.s, and wmrks without zeal or care. Officials, 
such as they are, arc drawn on as freely as possible, but even then recourse has to be had largely to 
the general public, More than one-third ol our charge snpeiintcndents and supervisors, and more 
than half of our enumerators in towns, were drawn from non-official sources. In towns, then, it is obviou.s 
that the enumerators must do their own preliminary record, and that the supervisors, either by ihem- 
selve.s or with the aid of their enumerators, must do the house-numbering. In towns, too, the addition 
of the extra grade of charge superintendents is of undoubted use, as with the agency available no extra 
supervision should 1)6 dispensed with. 1 should therefore say that the rules regarding the agency to 
be employed and the wmtk it had to do, which were laid down at the present Census for the enumer¬ 
ation of towns, would be suitable for the future also. 


’ 30. Districts under settlement. —In districts under settlement the control of the urban 

Census must, as a rule, rest with the Deputy Commissioner. The rural Census in such districts 
was in some cases conducted by the Settlement Officer ; in others by the Deputy Commissioner, the 
patwaris and kanungos being placed temporarily at his disiiosal by the Settlement Officer for the 
purpose. The circumstances ot the various settlements vary so much, and so mitdi depends on the 
exact stage wtiich settlement operations have reached, that it is unadvisable to make any genera) 
rule, allotting th 5 rural Census to either the Deputy Commi.ssioncr or the Settlement Officer; and it 
will be best in future, as at the last and pre.senl enumerations, to allow those officers to settle the 
point between themselves. 

31. Help from other Departments.— The official agency on which the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner could draw for aid in the Census was not confined to the district staff. A circular was issued 
by Government at the very commencement of tlie operations, and another a few weeks before the 
Census, impressing on the Heads of Dep.artmenls the necessity of helping to the utmost of their power 
in the work of the Census. As to the nature of the assistance given, a good deal of course depended 
on the character of the local oflicers as well as on other mailers ; and the opinions given as regards 
the value of the help received are very various. In Simla it is said to have been “ sparing in 
Lahore considerable resistance was offered; in Multan it was “ not .satisfactory "; and in Kohat other 
Departments “ were not as willing as they should he.” In Karnal, again, they were “ most willing ” ; 
in Gujranwala the w'ork done by the Canal Department was “ excellent ’’; and in Muzaffargarh aid 
was rendered by the same Dep.artment ‘‘most willingly.’’ From Ferozpur comes a horrible tale 
of remissness: “ 1 am sorry to observe here,” says the writer of the district report, "that the Census 
work that was entrusted to the officials of the Sirhind Canal was not performed with the care and 
attention worthy of the cause, and most of the papers were received in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and some were allowed to be eaten by goats, as actually one instance of this was brought to my notice; 
but I am glad to state at the same time that the supervisors concerned took prompt measures to 
remedy the evil, which was nipped in the bud." 


32, Characters written by enumerators. —Every effort was made to reduce the number of 
enumwators who used any character other than Urdu; will) what success will be shown by the acchra-. 

In iSSj. In 1S91. panying statement and by the summary in the margin 
Mahajani was used in Ferozpur only; Gurmukhi in 
Ferozpur and in the hills in Hazara; and Tankri in 
Kangra only. There were also a few schedules*in 
Thibetan which were used in Lahul and Spiti (see 
para. 66). 


Enumemtori writing Urdu 

.. . .. Nyrh . 

,, „ Manajani 

,, Gurmukhi 
.. Tankri 


2,938 

Sii 

. 83 

». 33 ' 


4ti,ois 

ifss; 

34 

26 

1.134 
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statement showing Characters written by Enumeratots for Diarists 



On a future occasion I slioulil prohibit aliosellierthc cmploymc-nt of enumerators actiuaiiUeil with 
Mahijani fLandi) or Gutnuklii only, and I should refuse to issue Ndgri books to any districts other 
than llissar, Rohtak, Delhi, tCangra, Hosbiarpur, and Simla. 

1 expected to have to print a fairly Large number of Gurmnkhi books, and Bhai AyaSing, OHiciat- 
ing Extra Assistant Coniinissioner, prepaicd a transl.ition of the schedule book lor me, but ultim.ately it 
was not found necessary to print it. Both the Mahajani and Gurmukhi headings were prepared by liand. 
The Mahajani and Gurmukhi writeis were as a rule just educated enough to write out a word or two 
at a time, but were quite unable to transcribe an elaborate set of rules. The best plan was for the 
patwari to write the preliminary record in Urdu in the Uidu books, taking the enumerator with him, 
and explaining to him the rules. The enumerator was then provided with a copy of the headings, 
and the names of the persons enumerated were entered in Gurmukhi or Landi in the fust column of 
the schedule underneath the Urdu entries. On the Census night the enumerator had merely to read 
the names in column i, and if any one was absent, he scored through all the entries against that 
name, and if any person was present who was not entered m the preliminary record, the enumerator 
entered full particulars regarding him m his own characters in llie spaces lett for the purpose. All 
entries so made and all entries which (as in the case of most of the Nagri books) were made through¬ 
out in any character otliu than I’er-sian were, after the Census, transliterated into Persian by the super¬ 
visor, the enumerator reading out the words himself. Thus, all the books when they came up for 
abstraction were in the Persian character. 


33. Rewards and certificates.—The system of paying enumerators was expressly foibidden, 
and nowhere (so far as 1 am aw.tre) were enumerators paid for their services except in one or two 
of the larger Municipalities. A sum of U 1(1,000 was, however, set apart for rewarding such non¬ 
official, enumer.itors as had done good work. As anile, not less than R5 was given to any individual, 
and none of this money was spent in rcwartls for woik done in Municipalities or Cantonments; these 
bodies being left to rewcird such work from their own funds. The sums actually spent out of this al- 
otment are shown by the following statement:— 


Slalrmeril shosving the amount spent in Reu ards to non-nftcials in each District in the Punjab. 


Serial No. 

lllSTKlCT. 

—g — 

Amount. 

1 

Hisr-ar 

M a. p, 
600 0 0 

2 

Uohtak 

23* 0 0 

3 

Gurgaon 

St’S 4 9 

4 

Delhi. 

39 ** t> 0 

5 

Karnal ............. 

420 0 0 

6 

Ambala ............. 

722 n 10 

7 

Simla 

aiu 0 0 

8 

Kangra. 

800 0 0 

9 

Hoslii.arpur ............. 

500 0 0 

t 10 

Jullunder ............. 

500 0 0 

1 1 

Ludhiana ............. 

539 10 0 

12 

Herozpur ............. 

493 ° 0 


1(1 
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Statement showing the amount spent in Rewards to non-officials in each Dislriit in the 

continued. 


Serial 

No. 






District. 






Amount. 














U a. p. 

>3 

Multan . 












440 

0 0 

>4 

15 

lhaug . 
Mont gomcry 












600 

5,50 

0 0 

0 0 

16 

K.aliore , 












424 

7 0 

17 

Urnnlsar 












. 480 

0 0 

18 

Gurdaspur 












220 

0 0 

19 

Sialkot 












50.3 

0 0 

20 

Gujrat . 












370 

0 0 

21 

Giijraiiwala 












<>S8 

14 0 

22 

Sliahpur 












661 

7 3 

23 

]!ielutn . 












822 

0 0 

24 

Rawal Pindi 












650 

0 0 

25 

I’lazara . 












223 

12 3 

26 

Ptishawar 












.503 

a 0 

27 













.541 

>5 3 

23 

Ha null . 












474 

' 3 

29 

D. 1. Khan 












4b5 

14 4 

30 

1). G. Khan 












3K7 

0 0 


Muzaffargarh 






• • 

« 






bSo 

0 0 












T OTXL 

'5.087 

1 11 

■€_ 

- .. 




— 











The precise system on which such an allotment is distributed among the distrirts is not a matter 
of great importance : it is doubtless theoretically fairest to divide it according to the number of non- 
olricials employed ; but if i had waited for the figures on which I could base such a division, the sums 
would have been distributed a long time after the Census, when their effect would hove laigely been lost, 
and when they would have been debited in a new financial year, whicli, for account purposes, it was 
advisable to avoid. I therefore apiiortioncd the sum roughly according to pojiulaiion, taking into 
•account also the special difficulties of enumeration in several districts; the distribution of the money 
was hdt entirely to the District Officers, and the money was drawn from the rreasiiry within six weeks 
of the date of the Cen.su.s. I’crhaps the amount dLstributed might be slightly decreased on a future 
occasion, but the system of rewards should not be abolished. It is a real incentive to work, and it is 
good policy to grant such rewards for specially good service, which would oihcrwi.se go unpaid. 

I'lic remuneration of non-officials took the form in some cases of a compensation for (lisi.anco 
travelled and e.xpenses incurred. In Jhang rewards were distributed at the rate of K3 to men who 
had to travel more than 10 and less than 20 miles, and R4 to men who travelled more than tlie 
above distance. There is no objection to arrangements of this kind. In Dera Ismail Khan it is said 
that some supervisors had to go 90 miles to bring their papers into the tah.sil after the Cen.sus. In 
one a speci il grant of Rioo was made to llie widow of a patwdri who was drowned w'hen cross¬ 
ing the Gumal river on Census duty. 

'Ihe syslem'of casli rewards was, as in iSS'i, combined with a system of granting sanads or certi¬ 
ficates for good work done. With the exception of gazetted officers of Government fin which term 
tahvildais were included), anv person who hud done good work was entitled to a sanad, whether he 
hail served under a local body or not. The sanads were of three classes; those of the first clas.s, 
printed in gold letters, were distributed, without money rewards, to officials of the higher grades and 
natives of position: the nuinbct granted did not exceed as a rule two or three per tahsil, so that they 
might be looked on as a very special distinction. San,ads of tlic second class, printed in red letters, were 
given to persons who had distinguished themselves by zeal and activity, and these san.ads might or 
might not be accompanied by money rewards. Those of the third class, printed in black ink. were 
given to others whose services were considered w'orlhy of distinct recognition, hut not deserving a 
reward in cash. Deputy Commissioners were requested not to issue second class sanads at a higlu r 
rate than 20 for each lakh of the population; nor were third class sanads to be more than twice as 
numerous as those of the second class. The number actually distributed is shown by llie accomiiauy- 
ing statement— 

Statement shewing the number of first, second, and third class Sanads distributed in each District in the 

Punjab. 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Census S.\nad». 

IRt class. I ami class, j 3r«l cl.tss. 

1 

Flissar 

21 

154 

308 

2 

Kohl.ak .......... 

'3 

107 

22u 

3 

Guri^aon 

»4 

"5" 

300 

4 

Delhi ........... 

«5 

63 

192 

5 

Karn.al .......... 

8 

120 

* 5 t 

6 

Ambaia ... . 

20 

206 

412 • 

7 

Simlci •••••«•••< 

3 

10 

20 

8 

Kangra .......... 

'3 

*54 

318 


17 


u 
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Statement showing the number of first, second, and third class Sanads distributed in each District in the 

continued. 


Serial 


No. 


9 

Hoslii.arpor . 

10 

Julliiitiler 

11 

Ludlnana . • 

12 

l‘'cT<jzpur . " 

13 

Muft/in . 

u 

>,s 

Monlj^oinery 

16 

Lahort* 

>7 

Amritsar 

18 

tiurd.-ispur . 

19 

SiaJkot 

20 . 

(jiijral 

21 

(•iijranwal.'i 

22 

Shahpur 

23 

Jholum 

24 

Raw ill Pindi 

25 

H azara . 

2f) 

Prshawar 

27 

ivohat 

2.8 

Jk'Dinu 

29 

Dura Ismnli Khan 

3" 

Dura Citiazi Khan 

31 

Muzallargarh 


OibrKic'T. 


I OTAI. 


Census Svnads. 

ist class. 

2nd ilass. 

3r(l class. 

ro 

200 

400 

16 

191 

3f>» 

8 

129 

35S 

13 


4UU 

14 

IJ9 

347 

8 

s? 

>74 

10 

100 

300 

S 

178 

41S 

11 

82 

426 

6 

190 

380 

18 

105 

206 

H 

57 

213 

la 

140 

280 

8 

125 

.208 

12 

loi 

IS7 

ly 

180 

361 

12 

>05 


S2 

140 
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THE TIME .SPENT ON THE CENSUS. 


34.* D&tcs prescribed.™* I lie were the (Htes fixed lor the various operations connect- 

eel with the Census:— 


Ilouse-nuntberiiiR, &c., to commence immediately .after the Kharif Girdawari, i.e., about Nov¬ 
ember isl, to be finished early in December. 

Enumeration books to be distributed by zolh December. 

Preliminary enumeiatiou— . ... 

Ill villapiH. In towns. 


To on , . . 

1 ’<i join lllfit* l>v • 

'I <» b«* <herki‘il by . , , 

Final Census , 

Distritt summary of rcsult.s by . 


I5tli liliuiary, 
1st rcbmary, 
»3tli I’ubfuary. 


ist February, 
iSth Ff’briiary. 
Jotb Febuiary. 

26th February, 
ibth March. 


I propose now to discuss generally the suitability of the dales prescribed. 

35. Date for the completion of house-numbering:.— After completing the house lists and 
maps and atiixing the numbers, the next ihiiig was to Irave these very caicfully checked hy the 
supervising staff. The hoiise-numhering was supposed to be finished soon alter tin- ist December, but, 
as a m.iticT of fact, owini>; to laic commcuccmcnt and the time spent on pieparing maps, the liouse- 
nunibcriiigwasnot finished generally till about a lortnight later. The Deputy Cnmmi.ssioner of Dera 
ffhazi Kh in writes, sa) ing that he con.sulers it most important to have a full month after the completion 
of the lioiise-nniiibering, in order to test the procc.ss. The instructions did not specifically luovide for 
such lestingu//. e the completion of the lists and attixing of the inimbor.s, hut doubtlcs.s a good deal ol 
testing m a Icisurel) w.iy was done during December .and the early part of J.inutiry in most districts. I do 
not in vself r onsiiier any very ininiile testing after the work is over of very much use ; of course any time 
available at such a jieriod siiouKI be employed in sei iiig that the woik is complete, and moiecspcci.illy 
that no lionsc lias been omitted ; but most ollicer.s have an inclination, wlieii things have readied this stage, 
to let tilings alone and not to upset the nnraberiiig tuuieccs.saiily. It is most essential that the work 
should he tested caiefiilly iri it pioicids, anil before affixing the house-nnmbcrs, but this can be done 
better by a vigorous house-to-house vi.sil.iiion during the prep iiation of the lists, than by any leisurelv 
examiniilion of the completed work ; and 1 should he iiu lined to say that at the next Cen.sus, when 
the pie.seuco of the oM maps and circle lisi.s will yrcatly reduce any preliminary delay, the prepara¬ 
tion of the house lists .and housc-numhering should be completed in about three weeks, and that 
only a week should be lefi between tlio completion of tins work and the commencement of the pre¬ 
liminary record. J lie interv.d of a m.mth or .six weeks illowcd at the present Census was, as a rule, 
merely wasted as far as the Ceiistn. wa.s concerned, and in districts under settlement the patwifris 
were generally taken back to settb, incnt work, which, we may be sure, left them very little time to 
revise their own or any one vise's Census records. 

36- Dates for the preliminary record. —As to the preliminary record, the orders, as noted 
above, were th,at it should be comn.cnced in ihe country on the i5ih F'ehrnary .and in the towns On the 
isl February, the former to be finished on the isl and the katlei on the i^lh February. The time given 
by these dates from the commencement of the preliminary record to the actual date of the Census 
. • *11 
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(February *6th) is shorter than that g'iven at the previous Census, the object ot shortening the time 
being mainly to lessen the number of alterations necessitated by changes of residence made by the 
people between the two dates. One officer suggests that ilk villages the record should be begun a 
month earlier, on the ground that the number of alterations of entiles after the preliminary record 
cannot in the villages have exceeded 3 per cent, of the total entries. No further arguments have been 
adduced in favour of an extension of the date, and in fart other officers have found the lime already 
given quite sufficient. Mr, Clark at Delhi fonml it ‘ample,” Major Montgomery at Sialkot poini.s out 
that the agency in the villages was much superior to that in the towns, and that a .siftart palwdri could 
finish his preliminary record in a week or ten day.s, and recommends that, in future, the preliminary 
record in villages should begin at the same d.itc as that in towns. 1 quite agree that the interval between 
the preliminary record and tlie final Census in towns on the present occasion, vis., 26 days, is quite 
long enough for the village Census too, if proper supervision is exercised throngbonl. And as regards 
towns, looking at the very large number of altcra'ions that took place in the enumeration on the 
present occasion (far more than I should have imagined possible if I had not seen the books after the 
Census I, 1 should be inclined to reduce materially the interval in the towns, if it were not for the very 
Inferior material of which the stail in towns is generally composed. 'I'hc best course as regards the date 
of the preliminary record would be to pul the towns and villages On the same level, and to commence 
work from about 26 days before the Census, eom|)leliiig the jiiehrninary record in the first 14 days 
and having it checked in the next week. Tliis gives the same time for tlie preparation of the village 
preliminarv record as on Ihcpiesent occasion, but redmes the lime for checking. Asamatteiof fact, 
under ihe ariangemenis followed, the prejiaialion ol the record and its checking are operations which 
go on a good deal side by side, and in many cases a man who prei»aicd his own rc< ord had also to 
check other pcoiik-’s. For the two operations a jieriod of three weeks will generally he sufllcienl. 

37 . The date of the actual Census. —The date of the actual Census i.s fixed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Tlie date chosen on the ptvscnl occasion was the 261!) Fehruiiy. The date of 
the full moon, February 23rd, had of course to lie avoided, because of the nunieioiis gatherings that 
take place on the niglii of liie full moon. Time liad to be given to the people to go to and come from 
these gatherings, and this prevented tlie selection of the two days jirevioiis oi following the 23rd. 
One otijcrtuin to Ihe 2fiili was lluil it fell on Thursday, and that Thursday evening is a very favourite 
lime for Mu.sulmiln weddings in this province: but the Local Goveninicnt did not incssthis objcition 
to the (late, and, as n matter of tact, no inconvenieiue aii.sing from this cause has been reported from 
any disirict. There w'cie 38 such mariiagc.s in the Ferozepiir Distiict on the night of tlie Census, and 
both in Ferozepur and l.ahore some liillc discoiiifoit may have been experienced from Itfussuhiutn and 
Sweeper ni.arriages, lint elscwlu're there seems to h.ive been no trouble whatever. It is of more 
imporianie to avoid any day particularly favourable for Hindu marriages; and in this rcspeci we were 
very foiluiiatc. As a title, Fehniaiy is a favourite mouth toi lai'aits, or auspicious inarri.ige days ; but in 
l8yi the iilanet llriliaspati (Jupiter) is said to have been invisible from tlie 31st Jamiaiy to tlie 4th 
M.arch, and the lu'riosi was consequently looked on as one most unfavourable for marnages. Oiher 
gallieriiigs loo were not tinmeroiis. Tlie most inipoilant weie tlic etowds of pilgiims on tlicir way to 
the shrine of Saklii Sarwar at Nigahd, where a wr/.i lakes jilaec every yeat on the ist Ilai.sakh (this 
ycai the iith-i2lh Ajiril). Tlicse pilgrims gather at certain places on tixeil days, in order ih.nt lliey 
in iv travel together, and these gatherings, or “chaiiki niclas,” as tlicy ate called, cannot well be 
stopped. The fact of there being gatherings of Nigdlm pilgiims on the Census night i.sreported from 
the Ho.shiarjiur, Jullunder, .\inrilsar, Gu]r;'iinv,aLf, and Ifera Glnlzi Kh.aii ] fislricts. Allhougli, too, 
the gntat Kunilih riiela at Haniwilr did not propeily begin till .some lime Inter, a certain number of 
pilgrims weie already on their wav to this fair; but this li.ad very hitle eflrcl on the Ceii.sus. Tlicre 
was also the weekly Fiiday fair at llaniui, and there were polo and races at Uaihalla. The horse 
fair at lhang, wbieli would have been a really divSturbing elcaient, w'as at my lequest po,stpoticd, so as 
to avoid the Census night. 

The weather was generally unfa'onrahle, there being clouds, mud, and drizzle in most districts. 
In the hill tracts the snow too was deeper than usual. 15 ut these are matters no one can prevent. 

It is worth while considcriug 'vliciher, in the ahscnce of special reasons to the contrary, it is not 
better to have the Census three or four days befoie the lull moon instead of three or four days alter it. 
The moon rose so late on the juesent occasion that in many cases the work was half over before any 
advaniagre could be gained from ils light. 

38. Dates proposed for next Census. —I'his will he a convenient place for me to say wh.al 1 
think should be the general procedure as to the dales for commencing anil completing the various 
portions ot the work at the next Census. 1 am very sliongly of opinion that tin; time devoted to 
Census operations sliould be cnrtailed as niuch as possibfc consistently with accuracy in llio results, 
as they disarrange the district work considerafily and throw hack settlement work at the ties! jicriod 
of tlie year. And 1 believe that the length ol time siient on the Cen.sus could liavc been greatly 
curtailed with advantage on the present occasion. 1 agree that the preparation of gencial instructions 
and the putting in hand of the very large printing arrangi menls necessitated by the Census can 
scarcely be commenced too early, and 1 .sbonUl certainly arrange that all instiuclions and fonn.s should 
be arranged for and .sent to press about the same time of year as on tlie piescnt occasion, namely in 
May or june. Hut it is not in tlie least necessary to .rp|)Oint the Census Superintendent so soon ; he 
would he occni>ied for at most two or three months, and for the next three or four months he would 
h.ive absolutely nothing to do. 1 was niyselt appointed on the 1st of April and had all my printing 
in hand by the end of June, nor was I fully occupied (as the expression is understood in the Punjab) 
all that lime, or rather, if 1 was, it was due to some entirely sepaiale work which f was (firing for the 
Financial Commissioner as much as to the Census. And the ditficuUy as to the next three months, 
July to September, was solved by my taking privilege leave. I should tlicrcforc recommend that on 
a future occasion the rules and printing arrangements be started by an officer who could be put on 
special duty for the purpose in .April, and who could, I think, conclude his operations w'ithin a fortnight 
or a month. The current vtork after that would lie very small, and could be carried on by the Civil 
Secretariat without any extra burden being felt. 1 should not appoint a Superintendent till the first 
of November. 



Enumeration.] the time spent on the census. 


Presuming for the moment tiiai the Census took place on the same day as in 1891,« «., on the 
26th February, the dates for (he various stages of the work would, according to the recommendations of 
the last paragraph, fall somewhat as follcvivs;— 


Coinm*nc'*ment of house lists, house-numbering* &c. 
Ctunpl'-Lion ol ditto ditto 

(.'oiiiplptit>n ot rhp< kinu of ditto 

Comiiicm foment ol preliminary record 
t'tiinfdt'luin <■! ditto 

(.'omplf'titni uf checking |Of ditto • • 

Actual «>iisu.s . . . . 


J anuary t* 
amiary 31. 
anuni-y 31. 

. February i. 

. February 15, 

« Fchruary 20, 

. 1‘ebruary 36. 


1 am roridy to admit that if wt- had tried the above dates on the present occasion we should perhaps have 
been pressed foi lime; but if only full advantage is taken of the circle lists and (he maps, &c., left over 
(tom (he p'leseiil Census, and more e.specially if the schedule ishghtened, as I hope it may he, by the 
omissum of the more dillicult columns, 1 have no hesitation in saying that the dates I propose W'ould 
be found perfectly consistent with accuracy in the results. There would be no dawdling.s ; the work 
would be done with a rush ; olliceis would devote a much larger portion of their energies to it; and 
tlie results would be (juite as satisfactory as on this occasion, without disturbing current work to any¬ 
thing like the same cMent. .Several olfieers liavc deplored the interval allowcil on the present occa¬ 
sion between the liousc-niuiihoring and llio pteliminarv record : besides making it difl'icult for the 
men to rcMirii ze.ilnuslv to iheiv oidiiiaiy work, it gives officials who know that this interval is coming 
every excuse, lor dawdling over the preliminary liousc-numbering. 

Willi the dates 1 leave suggested, it would of course be the duty of the Superintendent, a.s soon as 
he is appointed in Noveinb.'i, to sec that tlic arrangement of circles and bloc ks, and ibe appointments 
of offieer.s, are eompit lely anaiig'ed for in (be district offices, and tliat the forms, Ac,, .are duly clislri- 
Initod, so tli.it there iniv be no iinnertssary delay On Ibis aeeoniU when the woik comnieiiees in 
Januaiy. The resi of llii.s Imie tor the two nioiitli.s before the new- year would be taken up in arrange- 
mciil^ with the Kailw.iy s, C.mloiimciils. Native States, &c., and in prepaiations for afistrac tioii. 

The dates J suggest aic those which appear to me (he best tor the Province .as a whole. In the 
hills 1 .should prescribe a longer iieiiod, ami as perhaps some of the Native Sl.iles would firefer to do 
the woik more at leisuie, 1 should leave to the diserelionofthe.seSlateslhedalcsatvvhiehlhey 
commenced the various stages of the work. In the present Census the Native States in many case's 
commenced work even belore we did, in order to be on the sale side. 


FORMS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

39 - The Schedule. —The form of schedule adopted was that prescribed liy the Governme-nt of 
India. The .specimen schedule piinled with the cojiy ol my iiistructioiis, in Appendix A below, shows 
the headings ol tlic colinnns. The (piestion whether all the information eallecl lor by die sehedulc is 
of real adininistr.itivc or shilistical value is one on winch 1 shall iiol enter here. 

The iiistniilions for tilling up die schedule given in part 111 ol the instructions to enumerators 
(AyipendixA belowi follow very closely the standard prescribed by llic Goveriimeiil of India, the chief 
variations being in die o.vaniples cpioted ami in the rule regarding the record of age (eoluiiiii 7). We 
kejit the Instriu lions to Fiinnieialors regarding the filling up of die sehediile as slioit as possible, so 
as not to cause eoiifusion, and some supplementary rules were issued sepaiatelv, not to the eiuirneiators, 
but to the sujiervisors (see paragraph 12 of the Instructions to .‘siijicnisoisi i tiiink these laller ought 
to have been inseited in the in.slructions lo Fnumeratnrs instead of being comnmnicated lo the sujjcr- 
visors only. My belief is that the person who fills up the schcdules .should have belore him the 
whole of liic instruc lions 011 the subject, and tliat, as long as these are kept vvnliin I 'a.somdde leiigtfi, 
the addition of a sentence or two to each rule vvill cause no confusion whatever on the mind of the 
enumerator. It is possible, for instance, that an important lulc about the entry of Sikiis which was 
issued to supervisors only has, in consequence, been inipcrfcclly observe.l in (he [ireparation of llie 
schedules, thus vitiating 10 a eeitain extent the final figures as to the number of Sikhs. 'J here were 
some fill tlier yioints also on which instructions were issued as late as the eoraniencoinent of the prelimi¬ 
nary rei ord ; sueb siibseijnent inslriiclions are of cmiisc to be avoiiied, but it will hafipeii sonielimes lliat 
lules formed in lime inav be found iuadeciu.atc by fhe following January, and in such cases one lias to 
weigh die question wliedici it is better to leave llie imslructions as they arc and gel retiiin.s one docs 
not want, or to semi out new instructions which may cause confusion and bring about equally bad 
resulis. 

Tlie following is the translation we adopted for our headings : (i), ' Serial miinbcr arnl name ”, 
Nnmhtir shumur wu thim. (2) '• Keligiori," jMnshah. (3) “ Sect of Religion.’’ A/iishnl> ku firqa. (4) 
" Caste, tribe, or race,” Qaum. ^ (5) “Subdivision of caste, &c.,’' Qaum ki.\hakh. (6> “ Male 01 female,'’ 
Mat'd yd aurnt. (7r “ Age,” Umr. (8y “ Married, unmarried, or widowed,” Kwarti yd kmdri, yd btdfii 
yd biahi, vtf randii yd rand, (g) “Parent tongue,’’ Zabbti mddari ya’tn- tmi k{ boH. (10) “Jlirlh district 
or province or i oiintry,” Patdnish ki. ztlla yii sub.i yu vtulk. f ii) “ Occupation or means of subsist¬ 
ence,” Gi/zihii kis tarah sf. kamdid jd/i hni. (12; “ Learning, lilcrale, or illiterate,” 
hai, yd Ukbrnt parbtiii .dkhla bat, ya nik/itvandii hai. (13) “Language known by litciale,” Ltkhparh 
jannewiU its zahdn ko jdnht. bat. (14) “ If any person be in.sane, deaf-mute from birth, blind, or a 
leper, enter that peisoti as such below,’’ Agar kot bdwaliyi paidiitsb itc giittgi-bahra. yi btlkulandhd, 
vi't korhi ya’nr jitzami ho, to it.t ritar: kii nim is khina mat likha. I do not tfiink the translation in 
anv case gave rise to miMimlersianding. The word ndkhiv&nda in column I2 is used instead of 
nah'ut jinta in order to obviate tin-, enors tliat might arise from confusion, bolli in enumeration and 
absiraclion, between Jatt/d hat and ii.ihin janld hat. The translation of columns 4 to 10 was based on 
the practice of, or the rccommeiidatic.ns made at, the last Census, and 1 have no further remarks to 
make in this place regarding them. 

'lliere aie some minor points in the filling up of the scheibde to which it is well to draw the 
attention of enumerators during (he oper;ition.s, Imt regarding whji h it is unnecessary to issue regular 
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instructions. For instance, the name f?iven for a caste in column 4 should always be in the masculine 
form, even if it refer to a female, e.g., against a female DhoW enter “ Dhobf," not Dhobin : against a 
female Jal, enter “Jat,” not Jatnf, and se on, In coluinu*7 enter merely the figure; and avoid 
adding the word " haras ” or “ sil.’’ In column 8 it is well to omit the words “ hda ” or “ hoi ’’ and 
•enter merely “biilhii” or •' liiihi,” as the case may be. And in column 12, the word “hai " is simi¬ 
larly superfluous ; thus “ jdnld” is better th:m “jdiild hdi.’' Attention to liicsc little points helps , to 
lighten and so hasten the work of abstraction, but not materially enough to require .sjiecial notice in 
the general instructions. 

The greatest care should be taken in preparing the specimen schedules, as they aic most atten¬ 
tively sludietl and slavishly copied. The lact that in iiiy specimen .schedule.s I showed no lMu.sMilman 
sect except Sunni has doubtless led to a very much .smaller show of Mus.sulman sects in our reiurns 
than might otherwise have been expected. In one district in the south-west of the province I found 
that orders had been issued that the language of the jicople was to be recoialcd as Hindkf, b*ei uiise the 
mother tongue of a man from Bh.iwal|Hir was represented in my specimen .seliedule as Ilindkf. 'i’lie 
omission in translation of the word “ self-cultivating" after “land-owner" led to a doubt in one dis¬ 
trict as to wlieilier my instructions that land.owners must always be shown as “self-cultivating or culti¬ 
vating by others," need really be followed in all cases. And then ag,ain mv specimen of a sub-La.ste 
for Brahmans was (Jaur, for Arnras Utlai.idhf .and for Khatris Kapiir : the tw.i formei being weil rei og- 
nized primary subdivisions, wlnle the last is a secondary subdivision. 'I'liis caused a good deal of 
doubt as to the intciitinii of tin; column. 

If we are in d'lngcr of leading j'eople into error in the preparation of two or three specimen sche¬ 
dules, it* is .all the more necessary to lake care tint District ofllcials do not in their ze.il promulgate 
further specimens into wliich further enois are only too likely to creep. In one ilistiiM 1 found tli.il 
a long list of all ihe castes and sub-castes known to exist in the distiicl had been published hv way of 
a specimen. And in a lalisil of a frontier district a numcroii.s list of examples had been issued for 
guidance, togellier with a list of the ])riiicipal tribes .ind .sects of the lalisi'l. ] quite agiec with -Mr. 
Ibbetsoii in the le-iterated protests which he m.akes in his report against attempting to obtain uni¬ 
formity hv such methods. 

40. The general instructions. —The general instructions were issued in several forms. Those 
for cmimcrator.s were entered in the eiiutncration books. 'I’hose for supeivisors, those for 

cnniiierators, were published separatedy 011 “h.iddmf p.apcr. And a paniphlel containing the above, 
together with my (Jcneral I.ctters A and B, was issued in Bngli.sli and veriiai iilar for thcguiiliinceol the 
higher oflicials. 1 man iged to insert in these instiuctions and in these two general letters ,i nninhcr 
of iiistniclions whicli had been is.sued at tlie last Census from time to tunc in .sejiiirate lelleis. And 1 
think the same course niiclit he pursued in 1401 with regard to ccrt.iin oidcis whicli weie on this 
occasion issued sepaialelv hoiii the pamphlet. For instance, rules regatiliiig- the dislnhiilioii of forms 
such as those given in my letter No. 2^5, dated I2tli November i8yo, and orders regarding expemli- 
lurc, siicli as those issued in my letter No. 335, d.aled 281I1 November 1840, might convenic-ntly be so 
introduced. The rules regarding the Census of railways and c.iiilmmicnls should certainly he 
inserted in S'lcli a pamphlet or maiuiiil if the orders of the Government of India cun he received in 
time: and perhaps also, under the same condition, a. copy of the Census A< t and notifications there¬ 
under would not he out of place. In fact, every efiort should he imadc to give Distiict Officers tlieir 
ordeis ome foi all -and not to cause conlusioii by sending out instructions in small detachments. 'I'lic 
fewer circulars the hellei. 

It is, 1 think, unavoidable that we should issue three different sets of in.structions. 

The cnumei.ilois" and supervi.sors’ iii.struclioiis might (with the e.xceplion noU'd in the last jeira- 
graph ) he in imu h the s.uiie lorm as at iireseiit. It may he argued tli'j.1 the jucsence in the instruc¬ 
tions to eniimei';Hors of rules legardiiig Ihe piehminary Census should bo dnspensed with: to the 
3Q,of u of the enuiiier.uors in rural are.is who are not patwiiris, these nile.s are superfluous, while in 
urh.aii Micas the cmimeralor, besides doing the prclimituny record, is liable also to carry omthcliou.se- 
numhciiiip, in tloiiig winch he reijuiies' ihe nislnn lions to siipervisor.s in any case. Tliese facts are 
doubtless true, .•m l they go so far :is to show that it would he advisable to suiiply die urban emiinera- 
tors (some li.ciu 01 sol with the siijiervisots'iiisliur tions ; but if we admit it is useful for the poison who 
does the preliminary record to have his rules legarding the pielimin:irv record with him in the eini- 
mcration hook when he goes hi.“ roiiiuls, we sh.dl have to print the rules legarding the preliminary 
record along with llie others at the t ommcncemenl ol the .Sthedulo books. To s.ive ronfiisinn to 
those ciiuiu 'ratois who do not jirepare the pioliiniiiary record, we might add to the he-iding of Part 1 
of the Eiiuuic.ralois’Instnulions the words “For patwans :.iul urban enumerators only.” If the sug¬ 
gestion made in the last paragiapli as to hsuiiig all the rules for the filling up of the schedule in one 
place be adopted, the siijn rvisors' iiisiiuctions will not “overhap ” those to enumerators to any great 
extent—that i.s, they will not iic.it of the s.imc subjects. But il will always he necessary to give the 
District OlFiccrs and tahsildars, Ac., fuilhor in.slruclions on suhjecis already treated of in the super¬ 
visors’ iustruCLioiis, as well .ms on point.s which do nut concern siipinvisors. Tlie.se instructions need 
not in future be shown in the form of letters; tlie two lelteis might he aiiialgamateii and the result 
prescribed in manual form. But the piescncc of these three differeiu sets of instructions, which are 
long and intricate and which in some cirses “overlap” each oilier, makes it extremely difficult for 
District Officers to find tlieir way about the hook and to lay their Iniods on the rules regarding any 
given point. Sirdsfr Gurdyfil Singh writes :—“ I would only suggest one thing in the future issue of 
such a pamphlet—that is. a good index, which would facilitate fmiher reference. I found when 
testing the work of supervisors th.it. though they remembered the subject and the general pmrport of 
the instructions, yet tlicy could not refer 10 the attual instructions when they wanted to know the 
clear wording,aiid were found wasting their time in looking the whole thing over from one end to the 
other before they could get what ihoj' wantiui.” Not only supervisors hut tahsilddrs and District 
Officials, and, I regret to .say, the comiiiler of the instructions also, found this difficulty, and a good 
index would doubtless he a boon to everybody. It would be a goo.l pl.'m too to add a list of the dat«i 
prescribed for the commencement and completion of each portion of tlie work. 

In framing new instructions, there is one point th.al should certainly be borne in mind, and that 
is, th.vt the jiroccdure of the previous Census .should he followevl with the least possible variafiiyn. 1 
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have ttiygelf in ihis report noted a number of points in which I think tl)e instructions may be ilfi. 
proved ; and it rests with the oflicer who prepares instructions for a future Census to decide how far 
he will adopt these sufjgcsiions ot niitta. He should not,however, in ray opinion, go out of his way 
to insert furihcr alterations, and if it appears a matter Of indifference whether he should follow the 
present piocedure or should innovate, 1 should always recommend the former course. There will always 
be sufficient lime iieiween our Censuses to iireveiit them being slurred Over as current business, and, 
this beinj. so, tlie details will always wot k out the better for being reduced as far as possible to routine. 
The native ageiu y loo with which we w'ork is always readier to go on the beaten tracks, and 1 found 
in several instances on the present occasion that orders of i88i were being followed, although contrary 
to those of the present Census. 

The instructions I issued are in many parts word for word the same as those issued in i88l. 
They wery, 1 believe, on the whole satisfactory. Many dislriel officers assured me that they found 
them a.s clear and as full as any onleis addressed to a whole province conid well be. Mr. Ifradshaw, 
Assistant Commissioner, Dera Ismail Klian, says that “ the iiistrln lions were clearly expressed, and near¬ 
ly every (jiieslion asked liv the Census .Agents could he answered by referring them to some para¬ 
graph in their hooks.” More than that one cannot expect. 

41. The translation of the general instructions.— The translation of the instructions and 
circular letters is a point re(iniimg special attention. In sending out circular letters to District 
Officers it is well to send iralisl itions wi!h tlicin, instead of despatching the translations three ot 
four days later, because the District Olficers can generally lake no action till the translation comes. 
'I'his of tovirse delays the issue of letters sniuewhal, and the feat of delay tempts the Superintuodent to 
dispense with a translation. For iiir self, 1 made it a lule to translate all letters containing technical 
terlns, and which h.ul necess.irilv to be lorwardcd as they stood to tahsild;ir.s ; but it is safe to say that 
almost every lellor issued tuul heller be translated at bead-quailcrs. 1 bis nut only cnsuies more 
uniform disjios.d, but it s.ives trouble in the district office ; and the Siqierinlendent should do all he 
can to aviiid casting iiniieccssurv woik on the disiricls. M> instnnlion.s waue Iraiislalcd for me by a 
trained clerk lent to me l.y die Pcisiaii Office of (be Sccretaiiat for a few tveeks for the jiiirpose ; the 
letters weu' iraiislalcal 111 mv own offiec liy my Head Clerk. Kvciy line of the Iranslation was care¬ 
fully revised bv me, and wheie llie proposed ir.inslation did not appcirr appropiiate, 1 ilisciisscd the 
mutter with the tr.mslalni and h.ul it roireeled, if necessary. 1 lielicve IhiMranslalii'n to have been 
on the whohi vciy successful. De(iut\' Opininissioneis have eliaratIcrized the translilions as “good,’’ 
“ very com et ami idioniiUic, ’ “ .ill correri,” “ very accurate.'' “ on the whole good," and as expressing 
the meaning ot the insirnetions “ very cleatly.” They were not, however, of course free fiotn faults. 
It was a gieat mistake lor inslanee, as I have poinied out in patagraph 21, lo translate the “ward” of 
a town by the woid “ inohslla.” The oideis about preiiaiiiig paint for affixing liousc nunibeis 
sppcaiod in the translation to require that oil should be rukhfd on the number.^ aflei they weiopainti'd 
in.slead of being w/.ro/ ivith the paint t elore it wins used. In reqiiiiing supeivisors lo see that “ men 
who woik for monthly or ye uly W'age.s ” were described in column ii ol the schedule by “ KiSina '' or 
by some similar term, the Ktiglish veision left no doubt th.at the woik in question meant ai;/1<nllurni 
woik; but this point was not clem ly brought out in the vcrnaciil.ir translation, and consetiuenlly con¬ 
fusion occuricii III some distiicls between hoilso scivants uiid field servants, tin; same word being 
applicable in the vernaculai to either. Tossibly ton the translation oi “ deaf and dumb '' by “ gniiga- 
babra’’instead ol " gnnga wa bahia ” led to the inscrlion nr column 13 of the schedule of persons 
who w'cie only deaf or only dumb : bill I am not sun- that tin' other translation mighl not equally load 
10 llifj same c.Toi. Anolbei difficulty that was brougbl to my notice shows h :w eaieUil one iiiiist be in 
making the Iranslalions. An 01 del was issued jnsl belorc llie cominem.enieiil of the iireliminary record 
ihal in fiHiiig up llie schedules the wriling should be very clear, all the dots being propeily intioduced. 
Tin; word “dots," meaning the diacritical iii.arks so aflen oinilled in the Urdu cursiie, was very ]>ro- 
perly translated by niiqln ; mil ««<//<; also means the dot empl >\ed to signify “ dlllo,’’ and I found 
some officials in .sciions doubt as lo wbctliei this order did not do away wiili the siiicl piobibilion pre¬ 
viously Isstn cl ag.iinst n.sing the word “ dilio ' anywhere on the schedules. It may be well to note 
here that the best word lo describe the house-rnap is “ .('Arf/ta wlule lor circle and lahsil maps the 
word shnjrn should always be used to avoid contusion with the nnq'ilui'i, or talml.ir forms. 

It IS cnsloinarv lo Ivive the “ Instructions lo F.numeralois ' g'JzeHecl imclcr the Act; .and care 
should he taken that the vernaculai Hazclle i.ssiics these insliuclions in the exact form aullioiixcd by 
the Sufierinlendenl. In snpphiug the drall iioiifcation lo the Kecictari.it. I forgot to supply the 
authorized Iranslalioii with it: the tesiilt was that llie (lovernintnl office claboialed a new translation, 
which WMS issued wilhoul my ever having seen it. I’lie terminology was in many cases very difeient 
from that of the Ir.ciisla’.ion i.ssued to cmiineralois. and many of the superior officials were much puz¬ 
zled at the inconsistencies ol the tw'o sets of orders. 

42. The enumeration book —1'he (orm ol cnumciMtion hook w.a.s prescribed by the Cen.su» 
Commissioner for gencia! use thronghoiit India. It consisted of pages of one-third sheet royal paper 
(iSF'xSi") printed cm both sides, cross-ruled for eight enlrie.s jicr fiage, stitched at one end, and 
bound in a brown )iapci cover, on winch weic; noleci the details sufficient for the iclentifc.ation of the 
book The books were made up at the press in two sizes, one containing 30 schedules (or 15 
pages'), and the niher sc sc hedules tor 25 leaves), liesides the blank schedules there were in each 
book four leaves, of which one was taken up by instructions, two by the specimen schedules and enu¬ 
merators’ abstract and the .standard ejuestions, and one by the block-list or list of houses dealt with in 
the book. 

The enumerator was recpiircd to take ,a fresh p.agc for each house. If there were more than eight 
pcr.sons in a house he had to continue the entries on to the next page, Inil he was forbidden to begin 
the entries for a fresh hemse in 'he middle of.a page. If during the preliminary record ho found ft 
house unoccupied he was ordeied 10 wiite “empty " after the ttumber of the hou.se at the top of the 
lorm, and to leave the whole .schcdiiie blank. Any fiesh entries for a house which he might have to 
fuake on the Census night were entered in such vacant lines as might have been left below the entries 
already made ; and if there were no vacant lines or if the vacancies were not sufficient, he took n fresh 
jiage at the end of the book and entered the house number at the top, with the word “continued" 
after it. 
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*The waste of schedules entailed by the rule which required a blank page to be devoted to each 
unoccupied house became very apparent during the progress of the preliminary record in the rural 
areas, and orders were issued, w’ith the consent of the Census Commissioner, to the effect that in 
towns, where there is generally a considerable number of empty siiops, &c., this rule should not be 
followed, but that when the Enumerator during the preliminary record came across an empty house the 
word “ empty" should be written, not on the schedule, but in the Remark column of the block I.ist. 
On the night of the Census the enumerator visited all houses thus marked empty in the block list, 
and if any of them was then occupied, he gave it the schedule next to the last one already filled up. 
Empty houses were thus not mentioned at all in the schedules. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
confusion and want of check entailed by this order was worth the small amount of economy in paper 
whicli it brought about. 

The members of the conference who met to consider the approaching Ccnsiis*at the end of 1889 
are said to have been very iicailv unanimous iii favour of the system of having a separate page in the 
schedule book for each house. To me the system seems unnecessarily wasteful. The average num¬ 
ber of occupants of an occupied house is 4. 7, but one may count on some a5 par cent of the houses 
containing more than eiglit per.sons ; and in most of these cases tlie overflow on to the second page is 
so small as to cause the waste of practically a whole schedule. There is no system, moreover, by which 
you can be sure of bringing all the luhaliitants of one house onto the schedules in succession, and the 
instructions admitted this liy allowing the overflow in certain cases to be inserted at tlie end of the 
book. The same objections apply to the further rule th.it required each unoccujiied house to be 
given a whole blank schedule. 'J’he waste calculated in money is no doubt incoiisideralile : for, 
t iking tlie empty bouses at a million, the money wa.stcd would not exceed two hundred rupees ; but 
there remains, besides the inconvenience caused, both iii enumeration and afistraction, in turning 
over a number of useless pages, the I'.ict that the same check on the completeness of the entries can 
be obtained quite adei]ii.itely without the waste. 

I should be content to tell the persons who take the preliminary record, as in i88r, to have at the 
end of each house a blank space suflii.ient for the addilionai persons who may be expected to be in 
the bouse on the niglit of the Census, and to proceed straight away with the next house, whether this 
were at the beginning of a page or not. For empty houses it would he suflicicnl to leave ablank line. 
The rule requiring the enumeratoi to record any unexpected overflow at the end of ihc book would 
stand as it is. The iiundier of each house might be entered, as the enumerator came toil, above the 
entries relating to it; or, In-itcr still, tlie number of the house would be noted in tlie first column of the 
schedule, the serial number of the mhabilants being done away with. 

Tliere wore, as 1 have sai I, only two si/cs of book, and the enumerators were not supposed to 
extract schedules liom, or add lliein to, the books supplied. This, of course, occasioned further 
waste, for thi^ enumerator who had finished one book was hound to cmplor another book for the re¬ 
mainder of Ills woik, however small it might be. ‘‘ The foim of Imok,’’ writes Mr. Ibbet-.on, “was 
wa.slcful in the exlienie. In mt\ny boOlcs there were not moio than 2 or 3 cmric.s." 7 'hc actual 
amount in money wasted on this account must have been considerable, and thongb it might possibly 
have been somewhat duninishe 1 liy (lie .system (adopted, I believe, in several provinces of India) of 
having books of all sizes down to m scheikiles, f am doubtful whether the saving would have com¬ 
pensated tor the confusion m indenling which such a system entails. 

“Experience,’’ wrolc the Census Commissioner in his instructions regarding the enuincration 
book. “ dictates the ri stnclion of tlie nunibei of peisons per liook to viliat can be e.isily added up and 
checked on abstraction, which is about 1511 to 250.” The gieiUer nnnihei of out books, however, con¬ 
tained 50 sc liedules and weie thus tup.able ol containing the enumeialion of 410 persons; and 1 
believe that the size of these books pucsented no difficulties in absiraction. Tims being so. J should 
have no apprehension of ditliciilty in a book capable of containing 51x1 persons or a wliolc block. 
The s ystem of li.iting one book to each block is that .idcqited in iSHi, and I should only inodifv it to 
tlic extent suggested by Mr. fbliet.son in hi.s rcfioil—that i.s to say, 1 should have a sepaiate book for 
each village when there was mote than one village in a block, just as on the present occasion a new 
book was coniincnccd with each new village in a block, for convenieiKe in i.ibuliition. 1'he system 
of h.'iviiig two or moic books lor the same village in the same block cnl.iih.d a great deal ol extra 
writing and toialling in tabulation on tlic present occasion, which cpiite did aw.iy with an) advan¬ 
tage tiiat might liave been g.iincd lo' tlie smaller books in the w.iy of check during ab.straction. The 
tabulationnuisi, moreover, be capable of showing results by villages, and this could be done with least 
inconvenience by having separate Imoks for each village (10m the first. 

It is not possible to speedy the size of book which is most suitable, unlil one knows how many 
columns are recpiired for tlie schedule. No harm is dc-ne by Inning plenty of room for writing and 
corrections. As to the fomi of book, it will be seen from the above consider.ilions that (he style 
adopted in rSqi is not sitisfaclory. 1 have no expcnieiice of the hook used in r88i, but it a|ipc.irs 
to me from the liesciiption given ol it in paraginiih 860 of Mr. Ibbelsoii’s lejiorl tli.it the book ado|)led 
might very well be in something of die fcirni used in 1881. Mr. Ibhetson himself now writes, “1 
may he prejudiced, but to my mind the plan adopted in 1881 was inliiiilcly prc*rcrahlc, on the score 
both of economy and of convenience.’’ The schedules would be js.sued to the Deputy Cornmis.sioners 
separately and would be slitched up locally -cacli schedule would contain the headings, and J 
should have it luled for, .say, ten persons a .schedule. The instructions, cover, Ac., would be issued 
also separatolv. Sample books would fie sent lo the tahsils. The loose sclicdiiles and covers would 
be supplied to the siiticrvisors, and stitched up by them into bocks as lequired. If there were not 
enough pages in a book, or if a book contained spare schedules which were wanted elsewhere, the 
Stitching would be easily undone and schedules added or taken out and the book stitched up again, 
in the way described in the last Census report. 

Ten lines may be taken, perhaps, as a s.afe average of the number rec|uircd per occupied bouse, 
including a margin for unoccupied houses and for lines left cinfity at the end. If, therefore, we had 
spaces fof ten persons on each schedule, the schedules could he supplied from the Prc.ss to thf 
Districts at the rate of one .schedule for every occupied house, the record of this Census tieing ordi¬ 
narily adopted as approximately correct. The fuither distribution to tahsildars and supervisors 
would be regulated by the number of occupied houses shown in the registers of this Census Idt their 
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respective jurisdictions. The supervisor would see from the circle lists of this Census the approximate 
number of bouses in each block or village : the average number of persons per house in i881 was 5J, so 
that the supervisor might be told, by wyy of a guide, to distribute his Whedules at the rate, roughly, of 
7 schedules to every nine houses. It is important not to be at a loss for schedules at the lust minute, 
and tlie schedule books should be reatly almost immediately the liouse-numbcring is over. There 
should of course be a slock of spare schedules available. 

Having no books smaller than 30 schedules, the waste iu tracts where the mavzat were very sniall 
was considerable; for, how'ever small the mauzas were, tlie enumerator had to commence a fresh book 
with each iiifiuza. In the Hill iltate.s, where the raausas are exceptionally small, we arranged to allow 
the insertion of two or more rnauzas in each liook in all cases where a village contained less than, say, 
20 houses, a blank sheet being left at the end of e.ach vill.ige for possible new insertions on the Census 
night. In tabuluting wc contented ourselves in such cases to recording only the total males and 
females by villages, ihe reniaining registers showing ligures, not for the villages in detail, but for the 
whole book. In the Montgomery b,ir, where every lutlc well is often counted for revenue purposes 
US a separate e.state, we lumped several such estates together both in enumeration and in labulalioii. 
Uninhiibitcd mauzas and tracts of Goverumeni foicsl were tacked onto iidiabited sites, and any popu- 
l.vlion that might liave been enumciated on them was inserted in the s.amc book as, and amalgamated 
iu the results along with, Ihe inh.tbited site to which they were attached. 

In some districts a rough copy of the preliminary record was made first, and afterwards copied 
into the enumeration hooks. There is no great olijection to this, though it is contrary to the pro¬ 
cedure now enforeed as regards most of our revenue records. I made enejuiries in niy abstraction 
oliiccs subsequent to the enumeration, but 1 could not find that the schedules iireparcd from these 
rougli copies, or cht/ias, were easier to absirac t than liiosc not so prepared. Perhaps the safest way 
and the easiest for dealing with the iiuestion of supply is to order that any lough cojiies or practice 
copies of tlic record must be mide on ordinary paper, and not on the sdicdules sujiplied, but that if 
any schedule has liecome much “cut about,’" lliere is no objection to replacing it with another. If the 
form of schedule at the next census is much simplified, these rough copies may not he ncccss.ary 
anywhere. 

In some large towns it may not he safe to trust the enumerators with the schedules until they 
have done a preliminary Census on rough paper, and until that rough copy has been thoroughly 
cheeked and passed. This was the system adojiied, with success, at Delhi on the pfesent occasion; 
hut in Order to let the enumerators have insti uclions, it was found necessary to cut them out of the 
published books. I'his would not be nece.ssary if the system which 1 have skeltlied above were 
adopted, or if the suggestion of supjd^ing urlian enumerators with supervisors' instructions (paragraph 
40) were carried out. 

The “lilock list,” bound up with the schedules, was a list containing an extract frqm the Village 
or Ward List relating to the houses which were dealt with in the hook, the olijeci of ibis block list being 
to supply the enumerator with a guide to the houses, which, lieing bound up in his book, would 
always be at hand. The diificultv felt on llic present occasion was that the person doing the prelimi¬ 
nary record could never tell c.vacily what houses would be enumerated in the book till he had finished 
the enumeration, and hence it was often found necessary either to copy the list for tlie whole village 
or block into the block list of each book or to borrow the village list from the supervisor, who ought 
not to have parted with it. With one book for eacli block or village inside a block no such difficulty 
would be felt. 

1 would draw attention here to the great importance of .having the label outside the enumeration 
hook properly and completely Idled up, as this is the only clue which the alistr.ietioii office can have 
for the identification of the hook. On the present occasion we very frequently had hooks sent into 
the abstraction office with insufficient daia filled in on the label. The most flagrant cases that came to 
my notice were of books settl up by the Lahore Munieip.'ility, hut the fault was a piclly general 
one, and it would be well in future to draw the special attention of supervising oflieials to the point. 

The letter of the alphabet mdic.iting the blocks in a circle .should on the enumeration hooks, 
and in all Census papcis, he written out in full. We found gicat difficulty in our abstraction office in 
distinguishing between <lnl and ikiu, and between he and jim. 

43. Printing of Forms and Instructions. —The number of forms and instructions printed 
for the purpose of enumeration is shown by the following table :— 
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e ting CiWges were tnod^te> biit.tlie press was working for several other provinces, as well as the 
and this, together with the great distance from which the forms had to travel, caused a certain 
sunhunt of delay in responding to urgent in'Hents which wouldbiot take place If the forms were printed 
locally. The non*arrival of the full supply of Railway books until a very late hour gave us some 
anxiety; and the delay in responding to supplementary indents for the register forms (which were also 
printed at Calcutta) caused such trouble during tabulation that 1 had a large number of register forms 
prepared in Lahore. The Ihhographing done at Lahore was dear, but the outturn was very satisfactory, 
ancf the nearness .of the press made it possible to answer indents with promptitude. The Calcutta 
rates I cannot specify succinctly, as they are somewhat complicated to work out. The Lahore litho¬ 
graphy being entrusted to a private press, a formal agreement was drawn up between the owner 
and Government specif>ing the rates and penalties ; a copy of this deed is filed among the Census 
papers in the Government office. On a future occasion the Lahore rates should be considerably 
lower. 

It was proposed to me by the Census Cominissioner that the heading of the schedule should be 
printed in Arabic type, as at the previous Census'. But neither the Arabic type nor the type known as 
Urdu-Persian are at all familiar to the greater number of the people; they can spell them out general¬ 
ly, but with somewhat more difficulty than we spell out black letter. The Nasialik character is the 
only one which can be read with ease by the majority of the people, and all publications in this 
character Lave to be lithographed. With the enormous number of schedules we had to prepare, or¬ 
dinary lithograpiiy would have been found too slow, but fortunately we were able to avail ourselves of 
a 8team*lithographic press, which turned out the work very rapidly. Instructions to be of any use 
must necessarily be in the Nastalik character. 

It will be seen from paragraph 31 that the printing of forms and instructions in characters other 
than Persian was avoided as far as possible. The circle list and village or ward list forms were 
issued in Urdu only; Tdnkri was used in Suket and Mandi, but elsewhere, I believe, only Urdu 
forms were used. The instructions to supervisors and superior officers were issued by me in Persian 
character only, excepi a small edition of too copies of the su^rvisors’ instructions, which were prepared 
in Nagri at Lahore for the Simla Hill States. The schedules were prepared i)y me in Nagn and 
Urdu only, but they were also prepared locally in Mandi, Kangra, and Chamba in the three forms of 
TSnkri character respectively current in those tracts. The work of preparing Tankri schedules for the 
Kangra District was kindly undertaken for me by Mr. O’Brien. Books in Thibetan for use in Lahul 
and Spiti were lithographed by the Reverend Mr. Heyde at Kyelang, It was not found necessary on 
this occasion to print any books in Gurmukhi. 


44. Distribution of forms and instructions.—The distribution of forms and instructions 
was in all cases undertaken by the Press. 'I'he supply of general instructions was as a rule fairly 
complete. Supplementary indents for circle list and village list forms were, however, pretty numerous 
during the progress to the preparatory work: the supply of forms upon which to prepare these lists 
was an innovation on the practice of 1881, when these lists were prepared entirely by hand, and 1 
believe it was a great convenience to District Offices that printed forms were supplied; there need he 
no hesitation, however, in case of the non-receipl of forms, to require the lists to be made up on hand- 
drawn forms. Tlie number of blank forms, boat-tickets, and instructions supplied to the various dis¬ 
tricts is shown by the following statement:— 


Statement showing the number of Census forms supplied to each District in the Punjab. 
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Slatemtni showing Ihe number of Cens^t forma supplied io,eac1i District 'in the Punjab—■t6isx\xssx'&&. 
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The enumeration books which were supplied to the districts under my orders were in the first 
instance wholly insuflicient. The rules requiring a new page for a new house, an empty page for an 
empty house, and a new book for a new village, rendered any exact estimate of the district requirements 
impossible. The book.s were originally distributed from the head office at the rate, roughly, of three 
books of 50 scliedules and one of 30 schedules to every two blocks, my idea being thtit with 90 houses 
to a block this would approximately meet the requirements. 1 also gave a wrong guide to the supervisors 
for calculating the number of books required. They were told that ordinarily one schedule would be 
required per house, with a few spare ; whereas, as a matter of fact, about a quarter of the house.s 
ttequired more than one schedule. The actual requirements of the districts were thus undetermined 
until the actual commencement of the preliminary record, after which date we were flooded with 
indents, some of which were extremely large. The Press responded very well to these sudden 
demands, and I believe most officers agree with Major Montgomery of Sirdkot, who wriie.s that “the 
books and schedules were supplied from the head t)ffice with great promjitness.” The North-Western 
Railway traffic authorities mo.st kindly agreed to pay special attention to the prompt fonvardmg of 
parcels marked “ Census Urgent”; and in no case was any complaint made of delay on the pan of 
the railway. 

45. Consumption of enumeration books. —The indenis for books were, as a rule, much in 
excess of actual requirements : 149.175 Urdu books were supplied to the districts,of which only 122,501 
were actually used : of 4,593 Nigrf books supplied, only 2,452, or little over a half, were used. 1 have 
noted above the reasons which render a correct estimate difficult, and the exces.s supply in this case is 
mainly to be regretted because the waste was tn midi lion in tlie waste, which inevitably took place in the 
books actu.illy brouglit into use. We were able to use a good many of the unused papers in the 
abstraction oflices, by writing rough lists, notes, tahrijn, &c., on them. 

In Kangra we used 1,942 books in the Tankri character, and 150 books in Mahajani and Gur- 
mukhi were used in other districts. 


LEGISLATION AND ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

46. Legislation. —The Census was carried out under Act XVII of 1890. known as the Indian 
Census Act, 1890, tlic general purpoii and arrangement of which resembled jiretty closely the corre¬ 
sponding Act of 1880. Under this Act the Punjab Government kssued Notifications 1234—6, dated 
the 6th December 1890, by which arrangements were made determining the courts by which 
offences under the Act should be tried, appointing Census oflScers.and promulgating the general rules. 
The attention of District Officers was drawn to the Act and these notifications in my letter No, 564, 
dated lyth December 1890, in which some further instructions were added regarding the procedure 
necessitated bv the Act (see Appendix Bj. 

The penal sections of the Act were most useful, although seldom brought into play. la many 
cases a threat of procedure under the Act was sufficient to smooth away difficulties raised by the 
stupidity or insubordination of Census officials or the people. Prosecutions under the Act'were in¬ 
stituted in four districts only. In Umballa three persons in the Cantonments were fined Rt each. 
In Jhang one person was prosecuted under section to(a) of the Act for refusing to serve as a Census 
officer, and was fined K15. In Bannii six villagers were prosecuted for removing the Census 
numbers from their houses, and one was sentenced to a fine of Rio, or in default one week's simple 
imprisonment. In DeraGbazi Khiin, a trsde statistical writer was prosecuted under section to (o) of 
the Act for sending his chaprisi to check Census papers for him, instead of doing it himself, and was 
fined R5. 

Departmental punishments of a trifling nature were resorted to in several cases, to keep the pst- 
wfiris and others up to their work. In a wild part of the Khattak ilfiqa, in the Kohfit District, two per* 
sons were sentenced under the t'rdinary law to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and R3 fine each 
.'or an assault on an enumerator, and theic was no opposition or difficulty on this account afterwards. 
Five proscculions of the same nature took place in Jhang, under section 187 of the Indian Pena! Code, 
but only one man was convicted, and he, was sentenced to a fine of Es. 5. Possibly there were a few 
more such prosecutions in other districts also. 
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47. Attitade of the people.'^Abont the feelmgs oi tb« people towards the Census, thcri^ is 
notlitng interesitHg to ssf. There were of cotwse the usual camards to whicti previous Censuses have 
accustomed us, but one had to go out of one’s way to come aeross them. The Census was connected 
here and there with the income-tax, the grazing-tax, punitive posts, chaukidfirf taxes, recruiting, and so 
on i but, as a general rule, the people looked on with indifference. They were doubtless, as one officer 
suggests, a trifled bored by the whole thing, more especially by the frequent repetitions and attestations 
of the original entries. They had little objection to giving all the information asked for; here and there 
perhaps &e occupations of the women were concealed, " Among the lower classes,” says Mr. Jbbetson, 
“ there was a hesitation about disclosing the fact that their women had any profitable occupation, and 
this was probably partly due to apprehension of taxation, especially on the part of the women them¬ 
selves, but also, in great part, to a feeling that idleness was more respectable than employment.'’ _ 

At Amballa, after the Census, the Deputy Commissioner had a durbiir at whith Census, certificates 
were distrilaited, and the Extra Assistant Commissioner, who had been in charge of the operations, gave 
a speech explaining the objects of the Census. As the points of view are interesting, £ append an ab¬ 
stract of the speech, prepared by the Extra Assistant Commissioner himself; 

GhktlemeN,— Illiterate people are afraid that the object of the Government in instituting this Census is to levy 
taxes, to entertain young men as volunteers, or to equalize the number of men and women. They are wrong to think 
to. To count the people or to know about their ptofessions is of no use for imposing taxes, whicli would, on tlie other 
hand, require to know the amount of their incomes. There should be strong and active men to be entertained a.s vo¬ 
lunteers. The Census would, therefore, be of no avail for thrs purpose; and in like manner the idea of equalizing the 
number ol men and women is entirely groundless. The main object of the Government is to know the number of 
various sAts.ind creeds, also the increase or decrease in number, with a view to ascertain whether thi-s increment or 
decrement is due to some tyranny, diseases, or poverty, itc. If the decrement is on account of certain diseases, it can 
be put a slop to by establishing dispensaries; if of tyranny, it can be remedied by adopting proper measures; if 
there is an increase in population, there is reason to believe that Her M.aje.sty’s subjects are prosperous. 

" It is necc,ssary that each Government should take a Cen- us of its subjects at proper intervafs of time, fn India 
a Census is now usually taken after every 10 years. It is provided bylaw that officials and non-officials should work 
in Census operations. Some people object that Census work is done for nothing, and it should not, therefore, be 
taken hy the Government of India. The reply to this is, tb ,1 if this work w< redone by paid labour, the Government 
would be put to expense. The money which would have been spent on paid labour would be realized from the 
subjects 

" It is the duty of loyal subjects to help the Government when required. In the time of yore the help of the 
subjects was required only in time of war; but as under onr civilized government vrar is infrequent, the loyalty and 
faithfulness ol non-officials is well tested in Census. It isowing to this reason that Mr. C. E. Gladstone, our kind and 
gener<»us Deputy Commissioner has in this district employed the services of non-officials, instead of officials ; and 
has thus given them an opportunity of showing their zeal. The certificates end rewards, which h.sve so generously 
been distributed among you are a proof ol the (act that your diligence and care have been known to the higher au¬ 
thorities.” 


THE Fl.NAL CENSUS. 

43. The Census evening^.—Th? preliminary record should have been completed and 
checked in the country by the 15111 February and in the towns by the 20th. The intervening days 
between the comiilelion of the preliminary record and the aciual Census were spent in active prepar¬ 
ation for the final night. Arrangements were made for the enumeration of travellers expected in sarais 
and encamping grounds, of persons who would be pa.ssing along the main tines of road without 
halting, of people mooring at ghats or crossing ferries or biidges, and of officials in camp. Red ink 
was distributed to the enumerators and a proclamation was issued rcque.sting the people to stay at 
home as much as possible on the night of the Census, and telling them that the head of each house 
should remain awake and keep one lamp burning till the enumerator visited the hoii.se. On the 
evening of the sfifh of February, as soon a.s the lamps were lit and the cattle had come from grazing, 
the enumerator took the books in which the preliminary record was entered, and proceeded to each 
hou.se of his block in order. He struck out the entries for persons no longer present, and recorded 
in red ink the names of, and the proper enlrie,s regarding, all persons whom he found in the house, hut 
who were not entered in the preliminary record. J'he supervisor visited, if possible, all his enumerators 
during the evening, and if this was not possible he visited as many as he could, more especially those 
in large villages or on frequented roads. Next morning he started round to visit every block, tested 
tie entries, and in certain urgent cases made necessary corrections. The Census was then complete. 

A small supply of extra enumerators and supervisors was kept in rcadines.s in each district “ to 
meet," as one district report expresses it, “ casualties such as sickness or sudden death or any other 
reasonable excuse.” These extra men were also useful for sarais and where a larger number of 
strangers arrived than had been e.xpected. In one district the proclamation to the villagers contained 
an order that due intimation was to be given to the .supervisors of any wedding processions which had 
been arranged for the night of the Census : this was a very sensible precaution. The enumerator on 
hU rounds in the villages was accompanied by the village headman and village watchman; in towns 
he was often provided with a coolie to carry his papers for him. In many towns cheap lanterns or 
torches were provided. Sometimes, while the enumeration was going on, guards were put round the 
village to prevent persons entering ; and when the enumeration of the village was finished, the persons 
waiting to get in were accompanied to their homes and duly enumerated. And in some circles a 
second round was made after midnight to make sure that no further arrivals had occurred. In Multan 
the enumerators were provided with small strips of paper which iht'y pasted on to the door of a house 
when the enumeration of the inhabitants of that house bad been completed, in order that the super¬ 
visor coming round afterwards might thus know whether the house had been visited or not without 
awakening the inhabitants to enquire. The use of red ink at the final enumeration seems to me most 
useful, ft is not only sure to di.stinguish the work done by the enumerator from that done by the person 
who prepared the preliminary record, but in large cities it serves as a very fair test of the coropleienesa 
with which the work has been done. Tbe number of red ink entries and corrections in places litee 
Delhi and Lahore is, as I have noted elsewhere, extremely large, if the work is prt^erly done. 
The day before the Census and the three days following were kept as a holiday by all Civil Courts, 
BO that the absence of litigants from their homes was avoided and the officials attached to the Courts 
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who were Census officerei had opportunities for completing at leisure the work required of thiem hnnoe* 
diately before and immediately after the Census. The arrangement is a good one, and should, rthittlb 
be followed on a future occasion also, t • 

49, Record of wisitors.—It may be noted that neither in the preliminary record nor in the 
final Census was the enumeration of the inhabitants of a house confined absolutely to the person* 
found by the enumerator in the house at the time of his visit. In preparing the preliminary record 
the names of all persons were entered who ordinarily lived and took their meals from the house, even 
though any of them might be, at the time of the visit of the person who was preparing the preliminary 
record, absent for a short time at the baaar, or watching ctops or fishing, &c., or even fora few days at 
a wedding, on pilgrimage, or, the like, provided they were to be back at the house befors the 
26th February. In recording the final enumeration, all persons were to be considered as present and 
entered in ahe schedule who were living or taking their meals from the house, even though any of 
them might be out fishing or watching in the fields or at a shop, &c., for the night. The necessity for 
these deviations from the absolute rule is obvious enough, but 1 am not sure that the existence of these 
two kinds of exceptions did not create occasionally a rather confused idea in the minds of the staff as 
to whom they should enter, or not enter, on either occasion. 

It was proposed in 1881 at a late stage of the operations to instruct the enumerators to distingnish 
resi<lenls from visitors in the schedules. The proposal, however, was not carried out, and Mr. Ibbetson 
has recorded his opinion that the course proposed was in any case unnecessary. The Government of 
India on the present occasion left the question as to whether residents and visitors should be dis¬ 
tinguished in the schedules to the discretion of the Local Government. As Mr. Ibbetson’s arguments 
against the proposal in bis report were based partly on the assumption that the two sets of exceptions to 
the general rule of recording only persons actually present in each house were not (as on the last occasion 
they W'ere not) put into practice, and as it seemed safest to get this information, which could be supplied 
with very little trouble, whether any use was to be made of it afterwards or not, I issued instructions, 
with the apjiroval of Government, to the effect that the word “ visitor” (•mehmhn) was to be entered at the 
final Census after the names of all who had oidy come to the house for a short time and did not ordi¬ 
narily reside there. Then in the abstract which the enumerator prepared after the Census, he was 
to show separately as “visitors” all persons entered in the preliminary record as and all 

persons entered for the first time at the final enumeration e.Kcept infants newly born. It will be seen 
that mv instructions were by no means clearly expressed, and this of itself gave trouble ; but if they 
had been expressed clearly, and carried out according to my original intention, the persons shown by 
the enumerators' abslract to be visitors would have been (i) all those who were staying in the bouse at 
the time of the preliminary record in a temporary manner, but who had not gone away before the 
final Census, and (2) all persons (newly-born children excepted) found in the house on the night 
of the 26th of February, who at the time of the preliminary record had not been cxjrected to be in the 
house on that night. This of course would have given us roughly what we-wanted, but the record 
would have been by no means necessarily accurate. A member of the family who a month before 
was not expected home so soon might very often have returned by the Census night, anti he would be 
entered in the abslract as a visitor. Similarly, a family which immigrated into a town or village between 
the date of the preliminary record and that of the final enumeration with every intention of taking up 
its permanent abode there would be entered as visitors. Then, agfiin, how can one settle who is a 
visitor and who is not ? In Simla, persons who had come np for a time to homes which they 
owned, and where they lived the greater part of the year, were entered in the Census as strangers, ami 
there arc reasons either way for upholding or disputing the correctness of such entries. The native 
too does not consider as a mthmiin (the only good word by which to translate our word “ visiior") a 
near relation living temporarily in the house or a member of the family paying a visit there. The staff 
were always ready too wiih subtle questions, such as whether a married girl who hfid not yet perma¬ 
nently left her parents’ house was a visitor or not, and so forth. 

In fact, you can get no satisfactory definition of a “ visitor," and supposing you could get it, 
the record of visitors would not give you the normal population of a village or town, because you have 
no means of recording the number of residents absent on the evening of the Censu.s. It is only in 
exceptional cases (hat the normal population of a village or town varies at all seriou.sly fiom the popu¬ 
lation actually enumerated on the Census evening, and to account for such variation it would generally 
be sufficient for the .supervisor, in preparing the summary of the Census results for his circle, to note 
against any village where any disturbing cause was at work a remark such as “ about 200 people 
were present from outside villages owing to marriage processions,” or “by far the greater part of-those 
enumerated in village so-and-so are canal labourers.” The Census Superintendent might have such 
remarks recorded in whatever place and manner he thinks best; it might be useful, for instance, to 
have such notes entered in the patwdri’s village note-book, alongside the record of the population of 
the village. 

On a future occasion therefore I should not have visitors distinguished from residents in the sche¬ 
dules at all. The orders on the subject in iSqi only confused the staff, and, as a matter of fact, no 
record has been kept of the number of visitors; they were not abstracted and tabulated separately, and 
the enumerators’ abstracts, in which the number of visitors was shown, were destroyed before the close 
of the operations. 


ACCURACY OF THE RESULTS. 


50. Correctness of the enumeration. —There is very little doubt that, a.s far as actual enu" 
mmtion goes, the Census of 1881 was carried out witli remarkable accuracy, and almost every District 
Cfficer is of opinion that the piefetit census also was extremely accurate. It should, of course, with 
the gain of expeiiencc and the improved agency at its disposal, be, if anything, more accurate than the 
previous Census, and officers who have served in boih assure me that the accuracy attained on the occa. 
sion was greater than in 1S81. There were of course, as there always will be, individuals omitted 
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here and others coonted twice over there; bnt the only case In which any serious omission to enu* 
taetMe has been brought to my notice is that of a band of camel herdsmen in the Montgomery 
District who were discovered after the Census to have esclped enumeration altogether, and even in 
tfiis case the meii were enumerated a few days later. The accuracy of the returns as regards numbers 
and sex and civil condition is of course greater than that of those regarding religion, caste, and the 
other particulars called for, and the degree of accuracy attained under each of these heads has been 
noted in its proper place in this report. It has been remarked by Mr. Wilson, writing from Slahpur, 
that the returns given by the Census are especially valuable, because, in consequence of the excep¬ 
tionally good season everywhere, the people were generally at their own homes to a much greater 
extent than Is usual even in ordinary years, when many of them migrate with tlieir cattle, &c.,in search 
of work, so that, in the west of the Punjab at any rate, our returns aie not only accurate in tliemselves, 
but give an nnusually accurate idea of the normal size of the villages. • 

51. Supenrision during the work.—The accuracy of the returns, more especially in the 
villages, was due doubtless very largely to the active supervision exercised not onlv by the actual 
Census staff, but also by the gazetted and other superior officers The extent to which the checking 
was carried out by superior officers varied consideiably m the different districts. In Gujrdiiw 41 .i, and 
piobably in several other districts, there wasyarcely a village W'hich escaped check On the spot by 
a gazetted officer. Lieutenant Bradshaw, the Assistant Commissioner in Dera Ismail Khan, himself 
inspected in a month and a half thework of no less than 125 villages and towns. Tlie Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of districts were of course intended mainly to exercise a genera! control over the arrange¬ 
ments, nut some (li.strict oflicem, and those by no means fhe least busy in other respects, found time to 
undertake a very minute supervision of the work themselves. In the Census, as in everything else, 
it is essential to the succes.s of the scheme that the district officer should take a persona! interest in the 
proceedings. 

As icgards the extent of supervision by Census officers, I found a rale laid down in the Patiala 
State to the effect that 75 per cent, of the entries must ire checked by the supervisors, 50 per cent, by 
the charge superintciKicnts; and 25 per cent, by the tahsildars. In our own territory the supervisor 
was supposed to check every entiy and sign each page of the record. As regards the higher officers, 
I am iiOi sure that much good is gained by prescribing a fixed ratio of supervision, but it might be 
found useful in some districts. 

There are alw,iys points of detail, not fully explained in the rules, regarding which District 
Officers have to issue special instructions, and the accurate disposal of tliesc quesliuns is a matter of 
some importance. In almost all districts where the Census was well done there were yeiiodiciil 
meetings of gazetted officers to hear and determine points of this nature. The system jiursiierl m one 
district is dcsciiliecl as follows“ Before the commencement of the preliminaiy rtcoid, repoiis were 
called for from ail the tahsild.rrs regarding difficulties llicy experienced and douiils they entertained 
as to the filling up of the columns of the schedules. Each tahsildar then collected all questions that 
could possibly be asked on these points from the charge superintendents and supcivisors of the tahsil. 
These ciuestkins were sent in to the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge, who sorted these by 
columns, and after discns.sion with sclctted persons answered and explained them as was thought liest, 
and ciiculaled the explanations in the form of an instruction. Tliesc questions and instiuctions were 
also shown to tlie Superintendent of Census Operations when on a visit to Hoshiarpur, and were 
generally approved. Tlie result was far more accuracy and miihirmity in the returns of the disu-ict than 
at one time seemed likely ” The Deputy Commissioner of another disti ict writes: "A few days be fore 
the preliminary recoid began, 1 made each tahsildar collect all his superintendents from each th.arge, 
and each man filled up a few schedules under the tahsildai's eye. They then all brought liieir 
schedules to the sadr, when I went thiough each in conci'ivc and pointed out the mistakes or doubtful 
points I could detect; issuing a rubnqar about the most common foims of erroi.” 

It is to niv mind most essential for the proper 8U]icrvision of the work in a disti id that the transfer* 
of officers of all gr.ides should be as few as possible. The Government at my request issued an order 
that officials should he transferred as little as possible during the period between the 15111 J.innaiy 
and the loili March, and that the grant of leave, except in urgent cases, should also, as far as possildc, 
lie deferred until after tbe loth of March. Such an order should undoubteJly lie issued 011 a fuiuie 
occasion. 1 am bound to sav that, owing to frontier expeditions and one thing evr another, the transfcis 
ordered by Goveinment itself were pretty numerous during the period in question, but the issue ol an 
order of this kind does good if it does no more than keep officials fiom asking for leave or transfer, 
or afford a ground to superior officials for refusing to allow transfer or leave otherwise unobjectionahic 

52. Progress Reports and Diaries.—Progress reports were sulimiited fortnightly tomyuffice 
in a iwescribeci form. These reports were to be submitted on the 3rd and jytli of each month, 
to show the progress of the work during the preceding half month; the object being to keep me in- 
formed on the 3rtl of a month of the work clone between the 14th and (he end of the preceding 
month, and on the 17th of a month of the work done between the tst and lath of the moiiili. The 
time allowed for the collection of the information was insufficient in some parts of the province, and 
the reports of several districts were generally late. It would be best perhaps in future to indicate tlie 
above as the object to be aimed at, hut to allow that as lonfj; as the rejioits are submitted puncliiallv, 
the period with which they deal should be that terminating on the latest date for which the District 
Officers can collect siatistics. The forms ol tlie report prescribed weie boirowcd from the report.^ of 
rSfli, and will be found at the end of my General letter B (Appendix A). The form prescribed for 
showing the preparatory house-numbering work was unnecessarily complicated: co'unins 3 and 5, 
requiring an estimate of the population of the blocks, are not in the least wanted, and they caused 
some conscientious officers to make a sort of preliminary enumeration in order to fill them up wiih 
reasonable accuracy. Column 4, showing the number of blocks already mariced off, was also confusing, 
as no block could be completely marked off till tlie Village List was ready, and tlie completion of the 
Village List was reported in column 9 of the same form: in future, it is hoped lliat the existing blritks 
will be adhered to, so that the information given in column 4 will not be required. In the second 
lonn, showing the progress in enumeration, there was a little confusion as to what was meant by the 
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blocks being completely "tested and corrected." Tested and corrected by whom f We should, 1 
think, specif “ by the supervisor." for this is what we want. In future, if the Urban and Rural 
Census commence at the same lime, the columns distinguishing the two might well be amalgamated. 
The Simla Hill States were unable to send in fortnightly reports, and I was content to get monthly 
reports from these States. Elsewhere. 1 think, fortnightly reports are the most suitable. But I should 
prescribe in the rules that a special repoit should be sent in, informing the Superintendent of the com¬ 
pletion (a) of the preparatory woik, and {/>) of the preliminary record in each district. In cases of 
delay the ordinary progress report does not give this information. 

It was left to District Oflicers to prescrilie the use of diaries by the Censns staff or not as they pleased. 
Diaries were kept in Karnal, Umballa, h'erozepore, Jbang, Uujrat, Peshawar, and Batinu; and the patw&is 
in Kangra and I^borp, and perhaps in other districts also, entered details of their Census work ta 
their ordinary revenue diaries. In the Khatiak Ihika in Kohat diaries were kept, but are said to have 
been “ not very useful." There is not sufficient advantage in the diary s)'stem to induce one to pre¬ 
scribe it in the rules, and I should leave the keeping of diaries optional as before. 

53. Inspection by the Superintendent. —Inspection of the work in the districts by the 
Superintendent is, 1 consider, most advisable. I was myself able to see the work in every district 
once and in several districts twice. There are reall)»lwo distinct operations to inspect—-the prepara¬ 
tory house-numbering and the preliminary census ; and, if it were possible, it would be well to in¬ 
spect every district during each of these oiieration.s. This, of course, is not really possible, and becomes 
still less so if the time tor the work were curtailed in the way I h.ive proposed in paragraph.38. A 
great deal of lime is wasted in getting to the more out-of-the-way districts, and for the future I suggest 
the following plan of insjiection : The .Supcrintendcnl would only visit large centres easily accessible, 
such as Umhall.a, Delhi, R.iwal Pindi, and so on. To these centres .should be sent in an Assistant or 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, and one or two other officers fiom each disirict in the neighbourhood: 
tliey would bring in .specimens of the work done, and would laepare a list of such questions regarding 
procedure as are considered open to doubt. 7 'he Superintendent would inspect the work in conclave, 
and the officials deputed to attend would in.akc notes of his orders. It is not, I think, really neces¬ 
sary (or the Superintendent to visit each Disirict head-quarters. The Deputy Commissioner can 
generally cons'dt him on doubtful points by letter. And, though the Superintendent doubtless sees 
more oi the staff by visiting the disirict, there aic generally only one 01 two of the staff who really 
note his remarks, and the re.st look on. If the plan of tour which I suggest were adopted, the Super- 
inlendent could probably inspect both sections of the operations for each district; bnt this, though 
advisalilc, is by no means necessary. For some dais before the Censns, it is well tor the Superintend¬ 
ent to be at head-quarters to respond to urgent indents and enquiries. 

54. District Reports.— A short time before the Census I gave notice that a report would be 
called for on the operations of the Census, and that this report should be submitted by the end of 
March or within about one month from the date of the Census. I should recommend that in future 
the same rules regarding the form of the report should be issued as were issued on this occasion in 
my letter No. 776 of 23rd January i8i)i. It would save a good deal of trouble to all parties con¬ 
cerned, if the reports were kept shoit and to the point: many of the rcpoits sent to me contained pages 
and pages of verbiage, very often mere copies of the general instructions, which served no useful pur¬ 
pose. I am not sure that I had not more uschil inlormition collected in the notes I made when on 
tour than 1 extracted from all the district reports put together. The rcpoits should not, how'cver, be 
dispensed with, as a nitml'cr of hints can be picked up from them, and there will always be, as there 
were on this occasion, some eight or ten of them whii h are extremely useful and interesting, and 
after all the report is called for only once in ten years. Of the reports on the operations of the Census 
received on the picsent occasion, I would most particularly mention that sent by Mr.' Ihhetson from, 
Gujranwild, which w'as of course full of valuaWt information and suggestions; and those sent by Mr. 
Clarke from Delhi, Mr. Eagan from Hissar, and Lieutenant Biadshow fiom Dcra Ismail Kh.in, which 
were excellent in every way. A second tejiort was wiitten by each Deputy Commissioner after the 
figures for each district were compiled ; regarding this 1 shall be speaking later. 

55. Commissioner’s share in the work. —In my general letter A, Deputy Commissioners 
were requested to communicate with my ollice through Commissioners. As a matter of fact, the rule 
was very little observed ; all matters of routine, and almost all other communications also, were address¬ 
ed to me and answered by me dio.-et. Once or twice onh and then mainly, I confess, to save 
myself or my office the clerical tiouhle of addressing 31 Deputy Commissioners, 1 addressed com- 
miinic (lions to Commissioners; but the venture was not a sutccss. The letters were of course 
delayed ; and the Commissioners’ offices, not being conversant with the work, forwarded references to 
the wiong people and so made the delay still greater. On a future Occasion I should address all 
comiminicutions direct to Deputy ComitnsMoners, sending only copies of my general instructions and 
letters to the Commissioners for information, it is a pity, of cour.se, that Commissioners should thus 
be left out of the scheme, but the work is one almost entirely of detail, in which the principles have 
already been determined, and the carrying out of the details must necessarily fall entirely on the 
Disirict Officers. 

Even with reference to Native States under their control, 1 seldom had occasion to address Com¬ 
missioners. in the Lahore and Delhi divisions almost all my communic,a,tion8 with Native States 
were, with the consent of the Commissioner, addressed direct to the Officer in charge of the Censns of 
each Stale. The same procedure was followed in the Jullunder division akso; hut the work in Mandi, 
and more especially in Suke', wlieie the investigation which was being made into the Raja’s con¬ 
duct had disturbed the vrliole adm'iiiisiiaiion of the State, considerable assistance was received 
from the intervention of the Commissioner, It will always, I think, beadvksable for the Superintend- 
enf*to address these subordinate Native States direct, at any rate, in all matters of routine. In the 
case of tiie numerous and [leity Simla Hill States, however, it will be most convenient to address 
through the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States. 
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DISTRICT EXPENDITURE. 

• • 

5^. District Bxpetiditure.'^The total expenditure on the Censue operatiOng tg detailed at the 
es'd Of thig note. The expenditure ordinarily incurred by Deputy Commissionerg wag conhned to a ■ 
few heads only. These were chiefly:— 

House numbering,—The amount spent under this head was small, because, with the sanc¬ 
tion of Government, it was arranged that the cost of paint, whitewash, oil, &c., should be 
met in the villages from the village common fund, while in municipalities and cantonments 
it was defrayed from the Municipal and Cantonment Funds. 

Carriage of books, &c., from the Press,—This amount also was generally small, as arrange¬ 
ments were made for the prepayment of consignments. • 

Red ink, &c.,—required for the staff on the actual Census night was provided by the district, 
being sometimes bought locally, and sometimes bought wholesale and distributed from the 
district or tahsfl head-quarters. The lights, torches, &c., were provided by the villages. 

Petty stationery,—required for Census purposes, and the cost of service stampk, Ac., used in 
Census correspondence was not, as a rule, kept separate from the ordinary office accounts; 
but the larger items, distinctly recognizable as Census expenditure, were met from the 
Census Budget. 

In^ few cases, clerks or peons were specially entertained to carry on Census work. In Simla, 
where the extra correspondence with the Hill States was large, such assistance was quite requisite; 
but I am not sure that these extra appointments were indispensable in other districts. No such ap¬ 
pointments should be made, at any rate, without the express sanction of Government. 

For the abovementioned expenditure a sum of Ki6,ooo was set apart; the allotment and expendi¬ 
ture incurred in each district is shown by the following abstract, from which it is obvious that the 
allotments might be reduced generally to one half on a future occasion. 
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The only expenditure ordinarily incurred by District Officers besides the above was that occa¬ 
sioned by the rewards given to non-officials. A slatentent of the sums spent on this object will be 
found in paragraph 33. The allotment Was in each case of an amount equal to that allotted for the 
general District Cfensus Expendi^e. 

The expenditure on thf-'^'''>-;.ij')al. Cantonment and Railway Census is noticed in the paragraphs 
of this report dealing with tLc'se special phases of the enumeration. . 

The salary and travelling allowances of Government officers deputed to duties in connection with 
the Census were not charged against the Census budget, but against the heads of account to which 
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they were previously debitable. In the case of revenue ttnd other officials who hahitaally move yri^tWt 
their charges, and draw traveiling allowance on that score the Census entailed ordinarily no ei^il 
expendKore (ri public money. Even in^the case of stationary officials, specially deputed to Census 
duties at a distance from the place where they rerided on duty, the total expenaiture On salary and 
travelling allowance occasioned by the Census is estimated at R 1^916 only for the whole province, of 
which R43J was on account of salary and Ri.sS^ for travelling allowance. 


SPECIAL MEASURES. 

57. MunicipaUtiest.—No special orders were issued in the general instructions as to the extent 
to which tha Municipalities should be left to do their own Census, the only direction given being that 
every large city should be made over, if possible, to some gazetted officer, who should retain Census 
charge of it throughout the operations. Orders were issued in November (in anticipation of the orders 
of the Government of India, which were not issued till January) to the effect that Municipalities should 
provide the necessary agi;ncy, supplemented in such manner as the Local Government might direct 
by the loan of Government officers to act a.s Census officers. As a matter of fact, it would have been 
fatal, in nine cases out of ten, to have entrusted the work entirely to the Municipalities, and as a 
general rule the operations were conducted under the direct control of the district officer, or one of 
his subordinates, help in the supervision being given, sometimes very efficiently, by the members of the 
committees. The agency for enumeration was procured with ease, and the men were generally cn* 
tertained for nothing. In Simla the supervisors and enumerators were remunerated at a fi.ved rate: 
the officers in charge have promised to pursue this course ; but the Deputy Commissioner doubts 
whether payments were necessary. The prepar.iiory operations of preparing lists and maps of the 
houses and affixing the house number.s were very complicated in some of the larger cities, and it was 
consi lered advisable in certain cases not to entrust this work to the ordinary staff. 1 have already men¬ 
tioned (piragraph 9) how these difficulties were avoided in Amritsar. In Delhi a staff of nine monurrirs, 
nine specally-selected pitwaris, and one kanungo was deputed to this work under the supervision of the 
naib tahsildar. in Lahore the mapping was generally done by outsiders specially entertained and paid 
for the purpose. In Rawal Pindi the whole preparatory work was entrusted to the district kanungo 
with a St iff of 16 patwiris and a field kanungo. 

It will always be wisest to avoid framing any general rule which shall prescribe the Municipalities 
which are to control their own Census. Tlie amount of organization in the various committees varies 
considerably, and varies in the same Committee from time to time, so that, unless it is left to the Dis¬ 
trict Officer to decide in the case of each Municipality how far it shall conduct its own Census, we run 
the risk of a gooil many f.iilures. Even as it was. on the present occasion the success of the work in 
the few hrge Municipalities wliich were left entirely to themselves wa-s very varying. In Amritsar, 
.under the guidance of Mr. Nicht II, the Secretary, and in Sialkot under the guidance of the Secretary, 
Mr. Greenwood, the work was admirably carried out. In Multan it was not quite .so successful; and 
in Lahore it wis distinctly indifferent. Whereas in Delhi, where the Deputy Commissioner determined 
not to entrust the work to the control of the Committee, the Census was conducted, under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Clifford, the District Judge, with great thoroughness ami success. 

The Municipalities were provided with schedules and enumeration books and other forms free ol 
all charge The cost of paying or rewarding the agency, and all contingent expenses of enumeration 
were met by the Committees themselves. They had further to contribute towards the abstraction and 
tabulation at the rate of R36 (representing the salary for three months of a clerk on ttia per men¬ 
sem) for every ten thousand of the population on the basis of the new Census. In return for this con. 
tiibution copies of the Census registers of the town were provided to every Municipality which under¬ 
took to preserve them until the next enumeration. The total expenditure of all kinds incurred by the 
Municipalities of the province on the Census amounted to R 18,768, of which RjjZg*} represented the 
contribution to the cost of abstraction. 

Special arrangements have to be made to meet the case of separate revenue villages which are 
included within the hound.aries of a Municipality. The enumeration of these outlying estates may 
cither be left to the patwdris and the agency selected by the Revenue authorities to assist or supervise 
them, a distinct line being drawn between the area enumerated by this agency and that for which the 
Committee is re.sponsible ; or the officer looking after the Municipal Census may be put in charge of 
the whole area. Care should be taken, in the case of outlying villages of this kind, to obtain, if pos¬ 
sible, separate figures, in the results, for each separate revenue estate. This we failed to do in certain 
cases at the present Census. 

58. Military Census and Census of Cantonments. —^The Military and Cantonment Census 
was conduc ed under the rules prescribed for general use in India. A copy of these rules has been 
printed at the end of this report in Appendix A. 

Tbe first step w'as to divide off the military lines propier, that is, the barracks, hospitals, &c., 
inhabited by the military popul.ition, from the remainder of the cantonment. The division was 
generally effected by the Civil and Military authorities in consultation, and the results recorded 
clearly on a pdan of the Cantonments. 'I'he Military authorities, as a rule, remained responsible for 
the pure y Militaty Census, while the Census of the area outside the military lines was conducted by 
the Cantonment Magistrate or other officer under the direct orders of the Civil authorities. This 
general rule, however, was not observed in the case of all Cantonments : in some of the smaller Canton¬ 
ments, a Civil Officer is fx officio in charge, and no transfer of authority was required ; in others, the 
Sution Staff Officer handed over the whole affair to the Civil authorities ; while in others, again, the 
Military authorities took the Census of the whole Cantonment, including the bazars. There is no 
objection to specal arrangements of this kind being made to meet local convenience, but the broad 
rule laid down in the instructions piublished by the Government of India is, I think, the best rule for 
general application. 

The regimental lines were treated at separate from the rest of Cantonments, and, where lar^e 
enough, were themselves divided into blocks and circles. In some stations the regimental lines are 
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K«tt«»d l>et« and l!k« iaknd# in the middle of Cantonmenls; end in few cmes I found tint 
tucdi detached portions of the purely military area had been counted as hot»e6 belonging to the Ctetira* 
regimental portion of Cantonments and enumerated by means of honseholders* Schedules. This 
idmnld never be allowed, as it prevents our recording sepmnte results for regimental and extra-regi¬ 
mental areal: these detached areas should, if large enot^h, be counted as separate military blocks, 
or, If not large enough for this, should be entered as houses attached, not to the extra-military 
Census, bat to some block in the area ennmerated under Military authority. No reg^ular village or 
ward list was prepared for military lines; but a simplified house list was substituted, which was filled 
in a few weeks before the Census. The enumeration was carried out in specially piepared books, in 
which the instructions were entered in a short and simple form: these books were issued in Urdu and 
English only. It is generally advisable, 1 think, to enumerate native troops m Urdu books, but 
some Commanding Officers preferred to do it in English. The preliminary cnun!®ration wfa deferred 
a week or ten days before the Census. Some officers wished to dispense with the preliminary Census 
of military lines altogether, on the plea that most of the information required was already on record 
and that the rest could be obtained with ease any moment. It would be impossible, however, to 
fill np all the entries of a military block on the Cenins night alone, and it is safest to have the work 
done a week or so before. 

Special arrangements were made to ensure that troops on the march wwo provided with schedules 
and books. The books relating to regiments in transit were forwarded after the Census to the Canton¬ 
ment at which they were last stationed and the figures incorporated with the results of that Cantonment. 
The boo^s of military detachments were sent to regimental head-quarters if these were within the Province, 
otherwise to the Cantonment from which the detachment started. Wc had, however, to make excep¬ 
tional provisions for the troops engaged in, or concentrated for, military expuditions on the frontier. 
Of the troops which had been engaged in the Miranzai Expedition on the Kohat border, some weie 
across the border, some stationed in the Kohat District, and some already on the march home. It 
was arranged that the results of the Census of all troops in the Kohat District or beyond the Kohat 
border should be amalgamated with those of the Kohat Cantonment. Similarly, troojps were at the 
date of the Census being concentrated on the Hazira border for operations in the Black Mountain coun¬ 
try, and orders were issued that all troops concentrated for this purpose should be counted for Census 
purposes as part of the Abbottabad Cantonment. Subsequently, a few days before the Census, the 
operations were postponed ten days, thus rendering it uncertain to me whether all the troops would be 
in the Hazdra District or not on the day of enumeration. Under these circumstances it was set¬ 
tled that the troops encamped in the Hazara District should count as part of the Abbottabad Canton¬ 
ment, while those outside it should send their returns to the Cantonment from which they started. Of 
course the most satisfactory way would have been to follow the latter rule in all such cases; but with 
large assemblies of troops collected for active service, it was simplest to have ail the schedules sent 
in to the Deputy Commissioner of the District in which they were stationed. On the same principles 
we counted military outposts, as a luie, as part of the Cantonments from which they were garrisoned, 
outposts garrisoned by levies being left to be enumerated as part of the village where they lay. The 
military survey party in the Gomal Pass was included in the Dera Ismail KhSn Cantonment. 

In spite of the difficulties With which it was attended, the Military Census was, on the whole, satis¬ 
factorily earned out. The Census of the extra-regimental portions of Cantonments is a matter which 
is indeed difficult it), itself, from the presence of a mixed population, and which requires the constant 
attention of the District Officers. In some stations considerable difficulty was experienced in getting 
work out of the Cantonment Magistrate, but, as a rule, I believe the Cantonment Census to have been 
well done. Special arrangements had generally to be made on the final night. Those adopted in 
Rawalpindi are thus shortly described by Captain Dennys, the Cantonment Magistrate: “ The final 
arrangements," he says, " were made with the greatest care. The Military authorities bad been warned. 
No passes were granted to British or Native troops on the night of the Census. All natives within 
regimental limits were directed to leave, and patrols weie detailed to see that this order had been 
carried into effect. Lights were kept burning in each barrack and house in the bazaars until after the 
Census had been taken, and an order embodying these instructions was published through the Station 
Staff Office.” 

As in Municipalities, the books and forms were supplied by Government, but the cost of agency 
and contingent expenditure for enumeration were met from Cantonment Funds The total thus spent 
in the Province amounted to Ri.Bss. The Cantonments did not contribute towards the abstraction of 
the results. 

59. Public institutions and gangs of workmen.—The larger of the institutions, such as 
Jails, dispensaries, &c., were counted as blocks: the smaller as houses. It was suggested in the 
instructions that the line between these two classes of institutions should be drawn at those contain¬ 
ing about a hundred occupants, and this seems to have been suitable There were, as a rule, only four 
or five institutions in a district sufficiently large to be counted as separate blocks. Those whlcl) were 
reckoned as houses were enumerated by means of householders’ schedules; but I think it was a 
mistake to prescribe the use of householders' schedules in all such cases. Veiy often it would be 
mach more convenient to have a small police or other outpost enumerated in the books in the 
ordinary way Among the public institutions instanced in the rules, “ schools " were mentioned : on a 
future occasion 1 should substitute the word '' boarding schools,” because it was not uncommon for 
householders’ schedules to be given (quite unnecessarily) to a school inhabited perhaps by a school¬ 
master only, or by a schoolmaster and a chaukiddr. In the case of large gangs of workmen, oui pro- 
cedure as re^ds house-lists was not uniform: on the Barf Dotib Canal, house-lists were prepared, 
whereas at the Khdnke head-works of the Chentib Canal they were not prepared. I think myself 
that, although tiiese house-lists are of no statistical use, they must be a help in enumerating these large 
gangs, especially when they amount, as they sometimes do, to several thousands in number. The 
pretiminarv record of public institutions and Urge working gangs was, on account of the fiaUuating 
nature of tne population, deferred till a few days before the Census. • 

A special set of rules for the enumeration of workmen, &c., tea plantations in India,-wa# drawn 
up t>y the Census Commissioner; but after consultation with the Deputy Commissioner of Kfingm, it was 
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decided that the tea plantations in the Pun jib were not large enough to require special nteasuret^ and 
the/ were enumerated in the ordinary way. 

6 o. Householders’ Schedules*— Householders' schedules, or loose schedules given to bot^r 
holders to fill up themselves, were distributed to such persons as the Deputy Commissioner thought 
fit. Orders were given that their use was to be strictly limited, and that it would very seldom be 
advisable to issue them to private persons other than Europeans. In the case of Europeans it was 
arranged that the native inhabitants of their compounds should be enumerated in the ordinary way, the 
householders' schedules being used only for the European inhabiuints of the house. This is undoubt¬ 
edly the proper rule. 'I’he number of schedules given to Europeans amounted to a,48s as against 
1,915 in 1881. The increase is doubtless due, in the main, to the increased number of Europeans in 
the province ; but I may note that English schedules were distributed in the Lahore City, quite con¬ 
trary to the meaning*of the instructions, to native doctors, pleaders, and others, for whom the headings 
of the Engli.sh columns were utterly inapplicable. Such a course should be distinctly prohibited in 
future. It is a question how far it is advisable to give householders’ schedules to persons other than 
Europeans, If the schedules are properly filled up, the grant of householders’ schedules is undoubt¬ 
edly a relief to the enumerators and very often a gratification to the people. And on these grounds 
some Deputy Commissioners recommend an extension of the system. Householders’ schedules were 
distributed in Patidla lo all Government servants drawing Rioo jier mensem or more; in Peshslwar 
they were given to all drawing Kjo per mensem or more. But on the whole I think the distribution, 
of these schedules should be, as the rules required, restricted lo the lowest possible figure. In Ldhore 
City they were scattered broadcast and the results were not satisfactory. It would have been better 
for most districts to have followed the example of the Deputy Commissioners of Rohtak an<{ Gujrdn- 
wdla (see the statement below) more closely, and in future I should be inclined lo prohibit the 
distribution of these schedules 10 any native servants of Government below the rank of Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. This would at least prevent the use of householders’ schedules by oflice cleiks, and it 
would probably diminish also the number given to non-officials. The desire for householders’ 
schedules on the part of natives is not a serious one, and would rise and fall very quickly according lo 
the numlier actually distributed. The return of Urdu householders’ schedules given below is un¬ 
satisfactory, .as. in spite of orders to the contrary, it includes, in many cases, the schedules issued to 
public institutions; in i88i, however, when the same error w’as made in the return, the number dis¬ 
tributed was only 1,263 against the 2,395 returned. On a future occasion the numbers given in 
j88i might with advantage be reduced. 
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Hoojeholders’ schedules will have to be indented for: this, of course, Rives trouble and eattm 
correspondence, but there is no manner in which the Superintendent can himitlf estimate the wants of 

each district. • » 

Officials fat camp enumerated d»e whole of thek camp on vernacular schedules, or had this done 
under their supervision. The returns were then signed by the chief officer in the camp and forwarded 
to flie'^puty Commissioner, who included the returns with those of the block in which the head¬ 
quarters of the officer in question lay. In the case of the Lieutenant-Governor’s camp at Isakhel a 
partial departure from the rule was thought advisable, and. while the returns for the Lieutenant 
Governor’s camp were sent to Lahore, the camp of the District Officer was considered separately and 
its returns sent in to Bannil. 

From the remarks made by District Officers in their reports and from my own personal observa¬ 
tion, I should say that the English schedules were filled up with considerably more care at the present 
Census than in i88i. The accuracy of the Engli.sh returns was, however, far from perfect.* The chief 
errors are in the column of nationality and birth-place. The plan of having the schedules tested by a 
European officer the day after the Censu.s was a good one, but the testing in several districts might 
have been more complete than it was. The special difficulties presented by the European returns in 
abstraction will be noticed later. 


6 l, Railway Census. —The general impression made on my mind by the Railway census is 
that the amount of correspondence and fuss entailed by it was rjuite out of proportion to the impoitance 
of the subject. 

Th» arrangements are necessarily complicated from various causes. The North-Western Railway, 
for instance, with its head-quarters in Lahore, runs through four provinces, and for a department so tho¬ 
roughly centralised it is obviomsly convenient to deal wiih one Census Superintendent and receive one set 
of books and instructions. It will, I think, alw'ays be advisable to consult the convenience of the railway 
to this extent and to arrange for the whole supply of forms, Ac., through the Punjab Superintendent. 
We had besides this railway the Rajpdtana-Malwa Branch of the Bombay, Baro<ia and Central India Rail¬ 
way, all correspondence regarding which had to be addressed to Ajmfr; the Delhi-(Jmballa-Kalka 
Railway with its head-quarters at Umballa; and a station of the East Indian Railway at Delhi which 
entailed coirespondence with the District Traffic Office at Tundla. Then each railway has its various 
indeiKiident departments, and, although the division into Census blocks was, according to the rules, 
done lopograpliically, and not by departments, the arrangemenu regarding supervision have neces¬ 
sarily to some extent to be determined by departmental considerations. It was also expected that 
the Dclhi-Umballa Kalka Railway would be opened for traffic and put under the management of the 
East Indian Railway authorities from the ist of February iSqi ; and it was only at the last moincntthat 
the opening of the railway was deferred for another month, so that the arrangements had to be complet¬ 
ed bv the Dolhi-Uinballa-Kalka Railway Company. 

The general rules for the conduct of the Railway census throughout India were prescribed by the 
Supreme Government and are reprinted in Appendix A below. The Census taken by the railway 
authorities was two-fold, namely, (a) that of persons residing or working within railway premises, and 
(i) that of persons travelling by rail on the night of the ahlh of February. 

Jinunuralion of Railway residents. —Uuder the first head were included all residents on railway 
premises, and also any gangs of railway coolies who might be stationed in immediate jiroximity to the 
railway limits. It was left optional for the railway to settle, in connection with ihe Provincial Superin¬ 
tendent, whether the detached houses, Ac., of signallers, gatemen, and the like, lying at a distance from 
Uie railway stations, should be enumerated by the railway or by the local village Ennracrator.s. We 
arranged this matter differently on different railways. The North-Western authorities considered it ad¬ 
visable to leave these outlying buildings to the ordinary agency, while the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India management preferred to keep the whole enumeration on their owm hands. On a future occasion 
no such option ofight to be allowed. I am informed that the railway authorities cannot satisfactorily 
check the enumeration of these outlying gatehouses, Ac., even with the aid of trollies : on llie North- 


Western Railway the permanent-way inspectors and their assistants, together witli the engineers, are 
the only persons provided with trollies, and it is not generally found desirable to engage the permanent¬ 
way inspectors, on whom the safety of the line depends, in Census ojicralions. These railway cliankis, 
Ac., are doubtless, in some cases, some way from the nearest village, but, as a general rule, it is far easier 
for the village Enumerator to carry out their Census than for the railway authorities. And it is a conr e- 
nicnce in tabulating the results to have these buildings enumerated in the village where they lie, instead 
of having fictitiously to ainalgatc the returns of a number of outlying buildings from different villages, 
and even different districts, with those of some neighbouring railway station ; and this is the only course 
open to us, wlien the whole line is enumerated by the railway authorities. I’he general nile adopted 
on the North-Western Railway at the present Census waste consider all railway land lying within 
distant signals, or at railway stations v:herc ihetc were no disiaut signals, within 800 yards of the 
station, as subject to enumeration by the railway, leaving all outside to lie dealt with by the ordinary 
agency. This is an excellent rule and would apply very well, as it stood, to the greater number of 
stations on the line. For this reason I should on another occasion prescribe it for general acceptance : 
but in the case of the larger stations where this description of the limits of the railway enumeration 
would not be definite enough, I should retjuire the Deputy Commissioner to prepare a map, .sliowing 
the limits up to which he desired the railway authorities to enumerate. This map, when accepteii 
by the railway, would do away with any doubt as to tlie exact limits of the respective spheres of the 
district and railway administration. One district officer wishe.s to ito further and suggests that the 
whole Railway census, with the exception of that of travellers, should be undertaken by the ordinary 
agency. Such an arrangement would, however, lead to friction, ami the railway clerks, Ac., who are the' 
natural Enumerators to appoint, will be much more amenable to discipline under their own officers 
than under district supervision. The rule I suggest above for determining the limits of the railway 
enumeration seems to me the simplest plan and unlikely to cause any superfluous trouble or confu- 
rion. The North-Western Railway on this occasion made out long lists of buildings, the enumeration 
of which they wished to hand over to the district authorities; but this is, to ray mind, an unnecessary 
elaboration, and it was not, I believe, entirely successful.in its object, because Uie railway ofiScials in 
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making these lists went so far in some instances to number the buildings and the village Enumerator, 
seeing a number affixed to a building, avoided enumerating it. 

The railway charges were portioned off according to revenue-districts or states. This is an 
excellent arrangement, as it avoids the confusion that otherwise must occur in the submission of the 
returns and books after the Census. It is not, of course, a plan which recommends itself to the 
railway au'horities, whose administralive districts are defined quite differently. It would, therefore, 
be convenient in future if the Superintendent look the trouble to provide each railway with a list, 
showing how the stations on the line should he portioned off, and stating the authority to whom the 
returns of each charge so constituted should be sent afier the Census. The railway authorities will 
then know the numoer and size of the charges for which Charge Superintendents are retjuiretl The 
station master would generally be supervisor, and in the smaller stations there would be no Enumera¬ 
tors. At the larger' centres, circles -and blocks would have to be worked out just as in the country 
at large. " 

The preliminary enumeration of railway residenls was, by the rules, to commence early in Febru¬ 
ary. It would be simpler in future to specify dates for its commencement and completion : nainely, those 
fixed for the urban enumeration generally. The completion of the preliminary record should be 
certified by the Charge Superintendent, some days before the Census, to the authority to whom the 
rcsulis are to be forwarded. 

Enumeration of travellers hy rail .—Travellers by rail were enumerated at the station where 
they got out : or if they did not alight during the night, they were enumerated in the train at a station 
previously determined on, at which the train halted at or about 6 a.m. Each traveller was asked whe- 
tlier he had been enumerated already, and if he .said he had, he was not enumerated againT When 
pas.sengers enumerated by the railway left the station, they were provided with check tickets, by show, 
ing which they would be exempted from further enumeration by tfie ordinary Enumerator outside 
railw'ay limits. Arrangements were also made to enumerate and provide check tickets to persons 
arriving at a station some time before the departure of the train. 

It wa.s proposed at one time to order that each person entering the train on the Census night 
should be asked at starting whether he had been enumerated; and if he had, should have his ticket 
stamped with the word “ Census, ’’ Or some other distinguishitig mark. It w'as urged that if a man 
had been enumerated before entering the train he must have been enumerated in the neighbourhood 
of the station from which he started; and that therefore the officials at that station W'cre in a tetter 
position to know whether he had been enumerated already than those at the station at which he would 
afterwards alight. It is obvious, however, that an official at a railway station has really no means of 
knowing, in each case, whether a passenger has been enumerated in an adjoining village or not, and 
I considered it a siiiricient check for the person receiving the ticket of a traveller, who says he has teen 
ennracrated outside the railway, to see that the traveller has been travelling from a point from which 
he could have started after dusk on the z6ih of February. 

Our check tickets were on rough pieces of cardboard, about 5 inches by 3 inches, and on them 

was printed “ 1 certify that . has been enumerated by me on railway premises this night. 

(Signed) . . Eaihvay Enumerator, night of zfilh-xyth February 1891.” The tickets in some other 

provinces were the same size as railway tickets, but ours were made larger in order to avoid confu¬ 
sion. I think, on a future occasion, 1 should dispense with these check tickets altogether. In the case 
of persons enumerated by railway officials at a station before entering the train, it would be enough 
to order that their railway tickets should be marked in some particular way. And in the case of 
persons who are enumerated on alighting from the train, it would be enough to require in lire general 
ins'ructions that Enumerators of blocks in the neighbourhood of a railway should not enter in their 
schedules any persons who have arrived at their blocks by rail since nightfall, and who .say that they 
have already been enumerated. 

The instructions for the Railway census required that the station Enumerator, should ask each 
pastiengcr whether he had been enumerated already. lie should ask : “ Have yon been enumerated 
hhe’diAy this evening V For 1 myself heard passengers state that they had been enumerated, and on 
enquiry ascertained that they had been entered in the preliminary record only. 

The staff on passenger trains were enumerated in the same way as passengers. At a late hour in 
the proceedings it was discovered that no provision was made for the running staff on goods trains : and 
it wa.s arranged that sneh persons should be supplied by the station master of the changing station 
with householders’ schcdnlcs and (if necessary) enumeration books for the enumeration of the staff 
with the trains, and that these forms should be made over by llie guard to the station master of the 
station reached at 6 o'clock on the morning of the zyih. 


With some reluctance I agreed to supply the railway with books and schedules in English only. 
The supervising staff are, as a rule, unacquainted with the vernacular, and the Enumerators are gener¬ 
ally clerks who have a fair knowledge of Engli.sh and who conduct all their daily work in that 
language. At the same time every additional English schedule means extra trouble and expense in 
abstraction, the names of castes and occupations (even if the latter, as was arranged on this occasion, 
are always entered under their native names) are often difficult to identify, and the schedules filled up 
by European or Eurasian officials are likely to be very incorrect. At a future t.'ensus I should require 
the whole Railway census to he done in vernacular, except the householders’ schedules supplied to 
Europeans and Eurasiiuis. The extra correct.iess in nomenclature and the trouble saved in abstrac¬ 
tion would, I think, amply compensate for the lack of that precise supervision which Kuroi>ean officers 
could otherwise give to the work. 

The general rule was to include the returns of a station in those of the village or town where it 
lay. In the case of Native States there are some tecltnical points in this respect which will be worth 
mentioning. In some Slates the State has full authority over the railway, and in others the railway 
jarisdiction has been ceded to the llritish Government; and in both of these cases the general rule 
above-mentioned was followed, and the railway population was included in that of the Native State, 
lii the case of the raiJway running through Babdwalpur, however, not only has the jurisdiction been 
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ceded, but the area within the railway limits has been by a special Act declared British territnry, and 
has been attached to tlie Multan District. In this case we arranged that the returns for the outlying 
gatehouses, &c., which were enumerated by the village Enumerators under the Bahdwalpur State, should 
be incorporated with those of the villages belonging to the State, while the returns for the various 
stations along, the line should be sent to Multdn, and tabulated as a separate tahsfl of the Multdn 
District. 

The authorities on the North-Western Railway took endless trouble to comply with the require¬ 
ments of the Census : their arrangements were, as a rule, admirable, and the results were, I believe, as 
satisfactory as we can ever expect to have in so difficult a business. My best thanks are due to the 
whole management for the thoroughness of their work, and the courtesy with which all suggestions were 
received. 1 wish I could say as much for the work under the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way authorities. Although the actual results at the end were, 1 believe, fairly satisfactory, it was with the 
gieatest difficulty that we could get the work commenced, and the whole arrangements wfire deferred 
till the last possible minute, thus giving rise to a great deal of needless anxiety and trouble. 

The forms, &c., required for the Census were provided to the railway from the Census Budget: 
the further expenditure incurred by the North-Western Railway on the Census amounted to 83,815, 
distributed as follows:— 

K 


Punjab . 

Sind . 

Baluchistan 

Norlh-Wftstern Provinces 
Printing charges 


2 * >05 
537 
51)9 
3 
S>» 


TuTAI. . 3aSlS 

A large portion of this expenditure was on account of service telegrams. Only the printing 
charges, free passes and travelling allowances, amounting to 81,441 in all, were debited to the Census. 

The following shows the number of householders’ schedules, enumeration books, and check 
tickets used by the North-Western Railway:— 



HouMsholders' 

sch«dul*?fl. 

Enumkration Books ] 

Check Tickets. 

0(50 schedules. 

i i 

0/25 schedules.; 

Of 12 schedules. 

Punjdb .... 

. 

i 

2.550 j 

ig 6 

*39 

.547 

a 4.*30 

S nd . . • . . 

• 

I,OQO 

102 

*95 

231 

4 . 354 - 

Baluchistdn .... 


395 

*5 

55 

80 

200 

North-Western Provinces . 

• 

4+.5 

16 

70 

78 

6,250 

Total 

• 

4.480 

3*9 

559 

gib 

35.034 


62. Boat Census.—The rules regarding the boat census will be found at paragraph 9 (iv) of 
General Letter A, and paragraph to (</) of General Letter B, reprinted in Appendix A below. They 
might with advantage be made clearer at the next Census. There arc three classes of localities in 
question,—mooring places, ferries and bridges: and the population enumerated is of three kinds, viz., 
persons stationed on the bank, persons travelling across the river, and persons travelling down or up 
the river. It is convenient to have the same rules for each kind of locality, but a disiinciion should he 
drawn as regards persons enumerated. Persons on the bank who are not merely boatmen moored 
there for the night will be treated in the ordinary way. Boatmen moored for the night and boatmen 
going up or down the river will receive the boat tickets provided for by the rules. And persons cross¬ 
ing a bridge or ferry will be treated in every way like traveller.s along roads. The Enumerator stays 
at his post for the day following the Census, and on that day enumerates only the boats going up or 
down the river. 

The use of boat tickets is. perhaps, not absolutely necessary, and it would be quite a reasonable 
course to rely on the word of the boatmen just as we did on the word of travellers by land. But their 
use is so limited that no extra inconvenience is caused by them, and they doubtless contribute to accu¬ 
racy. Our boat tickets were issued in vernacular on stiff white paper, 6 inches long by 4 i inches 
wide, and contained the following information: "Census of the Punj.ab, iSqt. Number of boat. 
Name of boatmen. Number of persons enumerated. Date of enumeration. Place of enumeration. 
Signature of enumerator." These were given to the chief boatman. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgdon also provided tickets for each individual in the boats, but this was scarcely necessary. I regret 
that in the press of work immediately after the Census, I failed to call for a return of the number 
actually used : the number distributed on indent is noted in paragraph 44. and from the information 
given by one or two districts it is evident that the number dhsiributed far exceeded the number used. 
The cost, however, is insignificant, and I should on a future occasion distribute on the former scale 
without troubling district officers for indents. 

To catch the boats which ply on the larger rivers for many davs without landing, we bad special 
Enumerators at Dera Ismail Khin, at Shershah, B.indarglidt and fiindrewala in tlte Mnltifn District, 
and at Mithaiikot and Koreshi in the Dera Ghazi Khdn District, 'I’hese Enumerators were required 
to stay at the landing-places for eleven days after the Census, and to enumerate all persons arri"ing 
by boat who did not appear to have been already enumerated. 

On the Jamna river we had to adopt special measures in order to fall in with the arrangements 
for the enumeration of travellers in the North-West Provinces. In those provinces travellers were 
supplied with tickets on being enumerated, while in the Punjdb no tickets (see next paragraph) were 
given. Enumerators were stationed at both ends of each ferry, one from either province. Each EiMi- 
merator enumerated the persons passing from his side of the river who had not been previously 
enumerated and gave to every one who passed over an enumeration ticket to prevent re-enumeration- 
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65. Travellers by road,~The number of persons travelHng bf road on a February ftjSbt if 
very small, and on this occasion it was doubtless smaller than usnal on account of the rain. The total 
number, for instance, enumerated in Gt^ranwala was 69 at)d in the Jhing tahsfl 8 or 10. Bon & fide 
travellers were enumerated at fixed points on the main roads, and the police were largely used for thif 
purpose, this being the only way in which the rank and file of the police were utilised fOr Census 
operations. As in 1881, we di.spensed with check tickets, a traveller’s word was taken as to whether 
he had been enumerated or not. In Gurgdon, Delhi and Gurddspur tickets were used by the Deputy 
Commissioners, but they arc unnecessary, considering the small number of travellers, and are likely to 
get confused with boat tickets in places where the latter are used. The Enumerators were provided 
with blank schedules: the rules should specify that they ought also to be furnished with the Enumea^ 
ator’s instructions for filling in the schedule, and with written orders as to the special duties required 
of Enumerators on roads. A specimen of such orders might be prepared by tire Superintendent and 
copies made by hand in each district: but this is not necessary. 

64. Vagrants and nomads.— The police were required to give information as to the arrival of 
squatters in any village sliortly Irefore the census, and the patwdrfs added to the preliminary record 
any such squatters who were likely to remain till the Census night. On the Census night these 
gangs were vi.sitcd by the Enumerator, as well as any fresh bands, the arrival of which was announced 
by the village watchmen. The subordinate officials in some districts are said to have ordered off these 
vagrants into neighbouring districts a day or two before the Census in order to avoid the trouble of 
counting them; such conduct should be strictly prohibited. It is much better to order the vagrants, 
as was done in Latiore, to stop at any village, where they might be four days before the Census, until 
the Census is over; the preliminary record could then be written up quietly, and, as a rule, no hard¬ 
ship whatever is felt by the vagrants themselves. 

In the south-east of the Punjdb, where large bands of nomad graziers Wander over the iar and Aial 
tracts, cotisideraiilc difficulties arise in the way of a correct enumeration. It would be almost impos- 
.sible to secure complete enumeration if the Census were taken in the usual grazing months. In 
Fcirriiary, however, the nomads both in the Punjab “ bar ” and in the BahawiSlpur “ Cholistan " are col¬ 
lected almost entirely at well-known halting place.s {jhoks or rahmx) in the neighbourhood of water. 
In tlic “ thal” the grazing in February is almost entirely confined to men of the district, who return 
every evening to their own villages, and oven such strangers as may have come in from other districts 
to graze their cattle almost invariably return to the same well every evening. The Powinda camel 
graziers, indeed, arc said to move about incessantly, and to encamp on the plain wherever they may 
happen to be ; but all well owners in the “ thal ” were told to inform Powindas who came to water their 
camels that the Census would be taken on a certain day, and that they must on that day lake their camels 
to the nearest well, and after watering them, wait till the Enumerator let them go. The Enumerators 
were told to attend to the enumeration of these men first. It is well to issue orders requiring the 
nomads in all these tracts to remain in their halting-places for some tlays before the Census. 

The house numbciing of these large uninhabited tracts of country for Census purposes was done in 
different ways in different places. In two tahsfl.s in Jhang the numbering ran through the old graz¬ 
ing chiks : in the third it began afresh in each rahna. In preparing maps to guide the Enumerators a 
good plan, as noted above in paragraph 5, is to note the distance from one group of huts to anotlier.as 
“ half-a-mile,” “600 yards,” and so on; the map itself indicating tlie direction. There are generally 
no revenue villages or e.stales in the har or tha! proper, and the units adopted for Census purposes differ 
in various tracts. In jh.ang we followed the old lirni ch^ks. In Miiltan and Bahdwalpur the desert is 
divided into “pieces,” bearing separate numbers in the revenue records, and these were our units also. 
In Montgomery no fixed .system was followed ; in some cases we tabulated hy jhoks and rahnas, and in 
others, where,thc jungle was only very sparsely inhabited, a whole parcel or tukra of the bar appears in 
the registers as the unit. . 

The large Powinda encampments, or kirn's, gave no trouble. They are generally stationary, and if 
a band of Powindas propose moving at au inconvenient lime they can always be induced to postpone 
their departure. In the Kohat District, large bands of Wazirs and Ghiizais came over the bolder to 
graze shortly before the Census, but special Enumerators were told off to enumerate them, and their 
Census was duly taken. 

65. Census by day. —The Census was taken by day in the following tracts of the Hazdra District, 
vis., Fcud.il Tanawal, Kaghiln, the G.dlis, the border villages of Agror, Boi and Bakot; al.so in the whole 
Murret. talisil ami 34 villages of the Kahdta tahsfl of the Rdwalpindi District; in Sliahpur Knndi and Dal- 
housic in the Gurddspur District; .and in Seoraj, Nachin and Chuhar of the Mandi State. All the above 
are hdly tracts where snow is always to be expected and whore the Enumerator has long distances to 
travel; and in these tracts the Census was taken in the day lime of the z6th February, and if that was not 
sufficient it was continued 011 the 27th. In the Barinor tract of the Chamba State the head of each family 
in distant hamlets, which could not be reached by the Enumerator by night, was summoned to a central 
spot and there questioned regarding his household. In the rest of the province {with the further 
exceptions noted in the next paragraph ) the Census was done at night. Mr. O’Brien, indeed, writing 
from Kingra, after noting the special arrangements mentioned in the next paragraph, says: "The 
reports s.ay that llic Census in the rest of the district was entirely taken on the night of February 26th. 
Tliis is hardly possible, for it rained that night, and parts of the district are very inaccessible. Still, the 
whole district, with the exceptions above noted, must have been finished on the night of the 26th Feb¬ 
ruary or on the following morning. The people are late risers, and it was most probable that the 
Census was practically taken simultaneou-ly,” The same may be said perhaps for some parts of the 
St.'itoR lying round Simla. The snow, the weather, the distances to traverse, and the fear of wild animals 
probably deterred some Enumerators f'om ' arrying through the enumeration at night in these hillv 
regions : but it is just there that, owing 10 the fixed nature of the winter population, a night Census is 
not inilispens.able, as it is elsewhere Doubts, too, were expressed as to whether a night Census W'onld 
be»possible on some parts of the Afghan frontier, but I have no information leading me to suppose that 
the Census was not taken by night there, as elscwliere. 
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6$. Census of tracts ioaccessible in Fetruary.—The Pangri and; LaUui portiotns of 
Chamba were inaccessible at the time of the Census, and it was the aath of June befare the enamers' 
lion books were received for abstraction a^Chamba iteeif. • 

The Census of Tika Bara Bangahal in Kothi Kohr in the Palarapur tahsfl of the Kdngra District 
could not be taken till the 5th of May. The population was only 95. 

In Lahul the Census was taken on the night appointed under the superintendence of the Revd'. 
Rfr Hevde the Moravian Missionary at Kyelang. But it is impossible to get any returns sent 
Over the passes into Knlu until six weeks or so after the end of February. And we were psirticularly 
unfortunate in the season. Mr. Diack, Assistant Commissioner in Kulu, tells me : " Until this year the 
Rfttanc Pass has always been crossed by a few men from the Lahul side in tiie third week of March* 
The ascent is easier from the Lahul than from the Kulu aide. These men se^m to come over as 
nioneers and their example is not followed by others for some time. From about the middle of Apr.'l 
ftriwards’foot passengers and sheep are generally able to cross the pass and go and come in numbers. 

vear it was the 14th of April before even the pioneer lot were able to come over, and after that 
the nass was again closed twice—from April sist to May 8th and from May toth to May aoih. Mules 
as a rule begin to cro.ss early in June : this year it was late in the month before they were 
sWeCeet over” The Lahul papers were received in the Kulu Tabsil on May s8lh and the 
^ulated results did not reach Lahore till the 5th August. 

Tn Sr>iti the delay is still greater. We had nobody in the valley to whom the carrying out of the 
rAnsns cMld be entrusted and a staff of enumerators and supervisors had to be drafted in as soon 
onened in order to enumerate the people before any general movement towards the 
world could take place. “1’he Hamta Pass,” Mr.Diack writes, “generally remains closed till 
Tn 1800 after a mild winter a number of Spiti men were able to cross it on their way home from 
‘n Anril' but that is the earliest crossing 1 find noted. This year it was not crossed till the 
A.’it of Mav and was reported very difficult then. It is never crossed by mules and .seldom by 
31S1 01 11 enumerating staff started on the ist of June and reached Spiti about the loth. The 
rvoln* was taken on the 21st June, the returns were received in Kulu on the 5lh of July, and the 
tabulated registers reached I^hore on the 6lh August. 

/Vs a matter of fact, we were able to arrange that the delay in Lahul and Spiti did not materially 
A nrintine of the Census returns for the province. But on a future occasion if the Census 

c K Hiite is simpler and the returns required are less numerous, the staff at the disposal of the Superin- 
r'^ aAnt would complete the work of the rest of tlic province long before the Uhul and Spiti returns 
tenoem course, better to enumerate in summer after the opening of the passes than in 

before the closing of the passes. The time from which the passes will he impracticable is 
vAr7imreriam and people are passing over until the last day, so that an enumeration taken before the 
ntcLrclose is’less likely to be accurate. But the population to be enumerated is very small, and I 
passes eiiF e should on a future occasion, with a view to avoiding 

..5,088 the delay in the printing of the returns, arrange to have 

Spiti "•.all the tracts mentioned in this paragraph enumerated 

Bara ... they become inaccessible. 

In most of the statistics given in this preliminary note, I have neglected the figures for T.ahul 
and Spiti as they were not available till after the completion of the gieater jiari of die staicmenls. 
The {Slowing Uble shows the agency employed 
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67 The Census beyond the border.—There are two tracts adjacent to the western frontier 
of the^’province which, although lying outside our territories, are administered by British officers 
under the Foreim jurisdiction Act. The former of these is the country on either side of the Khaibar 
defile • this country it was not considered advisable to bring under the Census. The other tract re¬ 
ferred' to is a stretch of country atljoir.ing the Dera Ghazi Khan District and comprising the hill terri¬ 
tories of the Lunds, Khosas, Lagharis, Gurchanis ami Mazaris. There was no difficulty in enumerat¬ 
ing this trad “Arrangements were made.” writes Mr. Younghusband, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, “for the Census of these tribes through their respective Tumand.ars without creating 
any alarm. The house lists were prepared, but the nomadic liabits of the hill liiluchis rendered it 
impossible to affix numbers to their so-called houses, which are in most cases simply sheds and some- 
tirnes a stove and a mat indicating a Baluchi's residence. The preliminary record was finished about 
the 24th of February, but it was impossible to check the record on the Census night owing to ihe pb>si- 
cal features of the hilly country, the uncertainty of the whereabouts of the Raluch habitations and the 
great distances between them. The preliminary record was checked in the following way; On the 
27th February the heads of each clan were collected, and enquiry made from them of the births and 
deaths which had taken place since the preliminary record, and the visitors.wlio had come or gone, and 
the necessary corrections were made accordingly. 1 think a fairly good result was achieved in this 
manner. The female population of the hills, as shown in the Census returns, appears at first dispro¬ 
portionately small, but 1 am not sure that the proportion (2,19.4 females to 3,746 males,*or sSfemalas 

• So, b) the preliminary abstiacts, the real figures are males J,737, females J.iy?. 
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to every loo males) is in reality too small. The hills are very bare, and life on them in winter time 
must be very, hard." 

I have already noted tliat troops or* the Miranzai Expedition, although beyond the border, were 
enumerated in the ordinary way. Two outposts at Dera Ismail Khdn were similarly enumerated, although 
isolated in foreign territory, and in the same way three parties of officials engaged in survey and other 
duties in and about theGomal Pass were properly enumerated, and the results included in those of the 
Dera Ismail Khtin District. 

68 . Record of good service during enumeration,—I have already described in para¬ 
graph 33 the system on which rewards and certificates were given to outsiders, and on which rewards 
were distributeil to the lower, or non-gazetted, officials of Government. Deputy Commissioners were 
in.structed to notice any special service done by Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars in their charaaer 
books or elsewhere, tmd this point has probably been generally attended to. As regards Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commrssioners the District Officers were not specially invited to bring to notice any particular 
services rendered by this class of officers, but many of them, in forwarding their reports on the Census 
operations, have taken the opportunity of noticing work well done by their Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners. Notices of specially good work done in this way have been submitted by me for the inform¬ 
ation of the Local Government, and the Government has communicated to the officers in question 
its sense of their services. That the Census must upset the general arrangements of a district is inevit¬ 
able, and the grumbling among District Officers is of course equally inevitable. It was one of my main 
objects throughout the arrangements for the enumeration to address District Officers as seldom as possible, 
and to avoid throwing any unncce.ssary work on di.strict offices. And thi.s is an object which should 
be kept steadily in view at a future Census also. Deputy Commissioners had different ways of doing 
their work: some handed over the general supervision to a capable subordinate, taking up a purely 
consultative position themselves; others entered personally into details and obtained a minute acquaint¬ 
ance with the character of the operations; but in one way or another the work was done, and, as a rule, 
well done; and in no case did any officer allow his feeling of discontent at the extra work entailed to 
lead him into anything in the least sailouring of opposition totheCen.sus scheme. On the contrary, the 
work was almost everywhere done with great heartiness. 

A great deal of good work was done by Assistant Commissioners in various districts, but that 
done by Mr. Fagan in llissdr and Lieutenant Bradshaw in Dera Ismail Khan deserves especial re¬ 
cognition Both these officers entered very tlmioughly and heartily into the operations and carried 
them through with admirable zeal and judgment. 
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Vim' II.-THE ABSTRACTION OF THE RESULTS. 


(a) ABSTRACTION. 

69. Explanation of the Process.—I have hitherto been dealinp; witii the procccdiiiKs which 
take place before the actual Cen-su.? ; and 1 have noted on them at some length because at a future 
Census most of the points raised must be determined one way or other and should, as far as possible, 
be determined flnally, uhcii the general iii.struciions for the Census are being piepared, that is to say 
before any fresh experience can be gained. It is somewhat different with Uie o|>crations of abstraction, 
tabulation and compilation which follow the Census. Hy the time abstraction begins the Sujierin- 
tendent Ims had some months to think over it: the oflices for abstiaction are mostly under his own 
hand ; he’ can alter a rule or order at any time without cau.sing great confusion or inconreuienee : and 
he picks ufi fresh hints as he goes along. Moieover, I have left among the Ccn.sns records a copy 
of my abstraction rules with notes showing instances in which certain of the titles were found ira- 
practicalile. With the help of these rules and of the foims, A'C., which 1 have left also on record, a 
future Superintendent should have little dilliculty in working out the details of his scheme of abstrac¬ 
tion. 1 shall therefore in this note confine myscli mainly to sketching m outline the system which we 
followed and pointing out some of its main advantages and defei ts. 

The opeiatioiis necessary for bringing llie l.iets recorded on tlic sehedules ini'' tbe sb.ape of the 
tables printed with this report are ihrcc-told. 'I'he whole three operations are tailed comprelicn- 
sivelv “ Abstiatlion," but the word " abslrat lion ” was used by us in a spetial sen.se to indicate 
the first of the three sUge.s, n.'unclv, that in whitli the ligures for each ennmeiation liook were trans¬ 
ferred to scjtarate " abstraction sheets’’ according to llie class of facts recorded, and Iben totalled, so 
that by means of these alisiraclioii sheets we were able to asterlaiii itie total ligure for each cnumcia- 
tion book untfi'r cat It class of facts therein recorded. For each clas.s of facts wc had also a “ rtgi.sler " 
so ruled that the totals for each enumeration Imok for that cl.'iss of facts could be shown in a certain 
order; in oiir case, the order of tlic villages to which they lelatc'l. This process was technically known 
as “ Tabulation,” and as wc had a sepiarfite register for each labsil, we weie thus able to get totals 
for each class of facts by lali.sils. The remaining process—that of Compilation—related to the com¬ 
bining of talisil ligures into distiicl totals, and displaying iheso in sticli a manner as to obtain totals fot 
the province. 

70. The Prelirrinary Abstracts.— The first step towards abstiaction was taken before the 
schedules left the hands of tfic enuineratoiK. A form was jirintcd on the Isatkof the siteeinicn schedule 
in each book, giving columns for the number of occupie,i houses, and for tlie jmiinlation—total, male 
and female. The enumerator filed up tins form iinniediati'Iy after the Census : hi.s rc.sulis were te.sled 
under the orders of the supeivisor: and when found correct, the form was signoci hv the suiicrvis.ir an,l 
torn out of the oimmcration book. 'I'he supcrvi.sor having oblaitieii complete ami roireel ab.stract.s for 
each book in his circle, ptoceded to transfer the figmes into a “'Cinle Siiminaiy,” at the foot o' 
whic h a toial fot die eirelc was entered. VVheii the Circle Summaries ic.k lied the '1 ahsil, a Tahsil Sum¬ 
mary was made, and from these Tsihsil Summaries, wlien limy leached the Sadi, a Disliic't Kemrn was 
jirepared, showing the rctjiiiied stalistics for each town, and lor the whole rural aiea. The result of 
tliesc abstracts was lelegraiiheil to the Censns Commissioner .and myscli, .so th.it wc were able to .supply 
provisional totals for the piovincc witfiin a re,asonab!y shoti itcriod after the Census. 

The form of emimeralor.s' abstract prescribed on the j'lesent cictasion was veiy mnt'li simpler than 
that used in iiiSi which contained, besides the information given in our al).>trai ts. a list of the rumis 
of the religions, sects, languages, birth-places and occup.iiions entered in the .schedules and akso a 
classified alistiait of the castes and suh-castes togcthci- with the number of pcrsoii.s in each. Rcj'.aKl 
ing the utility of thi.s additional iiifoimation which we did not supply, I shall be wiiting later on when 
1 come to treat of tbe lists prep.ared for tabiilalion. I m.iy mention here that our ab.siracts m tlit 
Punjab were on this occasion coinplicalecl by the di.slinction between Residents .itid Visitors, whu li, a.s 
I have noted in paragraph 49, was quite unnecessary. With the extremely simple lorm p,-csc'i'iln;d 
by the Census Commissioner, there was really no reason w hy the abstracts should not m e ven cas.-lia\e 
keen ready by tbe evening of the dav .utter tbe Cen.sus, and the Distiici Summary could have been 
prepared witiiin a week or fn days fioin that time. 1 tliink mtself that tlie iire]):irntioii of the sum 
maries should proceed hand in hand with tlic cxaininulion of die sche liiie-books noted in the nexi 
paiagraph. Tltese summ.uries are not supposed to be absoluicly aeemaie, but we could always avoii. 
any very gross inaciur.ccies if they were not submittcil unlil tin; books 1.) wliieli lliey lelated li.nl beer 
properly checked. The delay caused by this in the prep.iraiion of the Ibsirict Summary is not gieai; 
and as long as these district letiirns are ready within a fortnight or .so after the Census, it is not a 
matter of any import inee whether they are jirepared two or three dav.s e.iilicr 01 later it is (jiiile as 
impoilam to get the checking of the schedules clone ipiickly in ouierto release the Tabs,! and Distiict 
Staff for their ordinary duties : and this is a point on wliich clc.irer and fuller instructions are required 
than were issued on the present occasion. ^ 

The District .Sunim,vies w.ere received by me on dates varying lieiween tlie ytb und the .21SI of 
March, that for Ikmmi aiiiving first, and that for Dera Ghas'.i Khan last. 'J he total variuiion between 
these as finally receive I .und tlie actuulssubsequently a.sceitainecl was very small In four places only 
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(namely Kangra, Sialkot, Dera Ghazi Khan and Chaniba) did the variaiion exceed one per cent., and 
ab a gt ncral rule the difference amounted to less than one-tenth per cent. 

T hes-e provisional lignies arc the olnly .staiisties vliicH the Census Superintendent can supply to 
other departments for some four months after the Census. They were brought into use on several 
occasions, 

71, Preliminarv Examination of the Schedules.— On the morning after the Census the 
supervisor was snpiiosed to go round and assure hinisclf of the general accuracy ofaihe results recorded 
by the enimioraior on the Census night : all entries of the preliminary record having already been ex¬ 
amined and certilied by the supervisor The supervisor was .tllowed a certain limited amount of discretion 
in alti iiiig entries oliviousl) wrong ; bin as a rule his attention was mainly directed to seeing that the 
houscliolil^rs bcliedftli s liad been collected and tliut tlie books were otlierwi.se comiilcte. When the 
supi Tvisoi h.ol u ceived all the liooks fioni his enumerators, and was satisfied tlml they were correct 
and (.oiuplctc, he forwarded them together wiili ilie circle list, village or ward list, maps and other 
papeis connected vvilli the Census ot his circle to tlie Talisil, At the Tahsil the enumeration books 
were compared with the ciule list : the tcturiis of tlie houses weie checked by the village and circle 
lists; and it was seen whether the householders’ schedules had licen duly attached, and whether the 
.icries of pages in eadi liook was unimpaired. The tahsildar and some of his ablest suboidinates were 
also supposed to look tliioiigli tlie books and correct any otnious omission or departure from the rules ; 
it being under.stood, however, tliai entries of castes, religions, otcnpations and the like were not to be 
meddled willi in order to fit in with any theories lield by the oflicials on these points. The hooks 
were then eliecked ag.'iiiist the Jalisil 1,1st, whieli was a list of the villages in their revenue order 
sliowiiig the detail of books used in each villaj^e. in tlie form prescribed in niy General Letter C (see 
A|ipendi.\ A of tins Kepi'it). 'J’lic liooks, i^c , for a circle being found correct, a bundle was made 
up coiitainitig the eiiiinieralion books, alistraets, stimniary, circle list and village lisl.s of the circle, and 
tliese luindles were despalilied in Circles to the lieadi|ii,irlcTs of the district. At hcailquarlcrs the 
p.ipeis wore again eliecked, witli a view to make sure if) that all the pajicrs which slioulil be in the 
pan el weietliere,(n ) tliat theie were one or moie liooks for every block mentioned in tlie Circle List, 
(Hi ) til,It the miinber ot houses dealt willi bv the liooks corresponded with the numlier entered in the 
Citcle List and Village I.isis, and (/a) llial the luimlierof houseluiiders' schedules returned with each 
book conesponded viiii the number enleied on the outside of the book. To the booKs received 
from the lahsils were added lliose tor cantonments, railways and officers in camp, and the books of 
very laigc towns where the Municipal Oflicc look the place of die Tahsil. When the pajiers for 
a Talisil had lieeii found to be complete, tliey weie forwaided at once to ttie Abstrac tion Office. At 
tlie Abstraction Office they were again checked : the points of check being the same us those employ¬ 
ed in the Oistrict Office, willi tlie aihlilion that tlic tiooks were again checked against the Tahsil List, 
which formed the basis of oui taliululion. 

It will be seen that no troiilile was spaicd in liaving the bonks correct and complete before com¬ 
mencing abstraition. '1 his caused a certain .smoiinl of delay in the beginning of the work, and 1 fear¬ 
ed lliatliie men .it tlie Abstr.iction Offices might be left for a day or two without work ; Initby deferring 
the date of their aiiivai and arranging that the papers for one or twoTahsils, at least, were sent in very 
early, we managed to escajic tliis calamity. 

In future tlie dates for the various stages of check should lie more preciselv fixed. I should 
rci|uire tin: liool.s to l>e at tlie Tali.sil on die tliird d.n after the Cimsiis at latest and to lie all at the 
Sadi widiin three more days fioiii that date, Tlie cliecking at hcadquailers .should not occupy more 
tlian (out (lavs ami tlie Imoks tor the fir.st l ahsil which was ready slionld fie at tlie Abstiaction Office 
ten davH aftei tlie Census. Tlicse d.des could net be ke]il in all parts of tlie province, liut there is no 
reason why in the m.ijority of districts they sluiuld not be punctually observed. On lire present occa¬ 
sion I gave a limit of twelve days and hooks liegan to be received at the Abstiaction < )tlic'C within tlie limit 
ol time prCM'idied, Wlicti otii e a reasiniable nnnilier of fiooks liave arrived, the office can get to 
work, and it does not muter much whellier the renuunder are received at once or not; but the delay 
we experienced in some (ases—foi instance in those oi Giigaira and Find Dddan Khan,—tlie books of 
vvliii li were not loccived for about two inonllis—was quite umailed for. It is a mistake to sujipose 
tfiat tlie clieck is done any lietiet if a longer time is prescribed for it ; and the periods 1 have noted 
above siM iii to me the most suitalile. 

hiirllier. in sjiecifyiiig the jioiriis for clicck it should be distinctly stated that no otlier points 
should he attended to. 1 find the stafl in district ofiices returning householders' schedules because 
they weic not signed by tlie honseholders, returning books because Some pages had not been signed 
by the sniiervisor, and so forth. This ol cotinse cau.scs unnecessary delay, and should be promi>tly 
slopped. 

In man) districts it was arranged tied the kanungos and patwSris selected for Abstraction wor^t 
should stcqi at the headquaiters of their district on tlie weiy to the .\hstraction Office and be appointed 
to check the returns for their Tahsil l.efoie proceeding. This is not a bad plan, and might be made 
mOTp greneral on a futuie occasion, provided that no delay was .allowed to occur in conseciucsnce. 

We arranged iliat in cases of refi iencc to the liistiiet for correction of errors, the tahsil Itfrs in 
chaige of the Abstrsclioii (Iffice should roi rcs]''>nd in veniacul.'ir cither with the Deputy Cominissionetp 
or with the tahsi'diir concerned. Ttiis arrangement was found to work well. 

Divisional Abstracting' Offices. —It may be taken for granted, I think, in all 
futnip Censuses ol this Trovime tied !t c iigiin s aie iicst abstracted in some six to ten offices, corre¬ 
sponding more or less closely in thi ir ■■■: ope 10 the civil Commissionerships. Theijuestion is carefully 
discussed iri the last t’ensus report . nd my o-.v n experience Jpads me to agree that this system is far 
lietler eitlier than a single ceidrai oli'.c.' or than disuict or tahsil offices. Besides the considcrationt 
tiOted by Mr. llibetson, it may lie ni< ii.ioned that matters of detail arc always coming forward in the 
couise of abstraction which cannot be anticipated in the general instructions but which require to he 
settled on a uniform system as rigidly as anv' of tlie pioints previously determined; and it is (if nothing' 
else I a great convenience to liave to coiuinunicaie on these m.itters with six offices only instead of 
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Jl or »»8, especially when we remember that most of the orders have also.to be sent to the Native 
States as well. Oar offices were six in number— 

ft) At Ambila, for the Delhi Division. 

(2) At Jalandhar, for the Jalandhar Division (except Kangra). 

(3) At Lahore, for the Lahore Division. 

(4) At Wazirdbdd, for the Sialkot, Gujrdnwdla, Gujrdt and Shdhptir districts. 

^5) At Rawalpindi, for the Kdwalpindi and Jheluin Districts and the Peshdwar Division. 

( 6 ) At Multdn, for the Derajdt Division. 

U is a great convenience to have the.se offices each within twelve hours’ rail from Lahore, as this 
makes supervision more easy and lets references be disposed of quicker. 

The places chosen were all suitable enough, except, perhaps, Wazirdbdd w*here the jiumber of 
men incapacitated by sickness was exces.sive. A more healthy place could he chosen next time. W'e 
geneially rented hou.ses of the European type as offices; but in Wazirdbd'l and R.iwalpindi we liad 
sarais, and in .Multan we used the fort. It is a good thing to have plenty of room, and, if itossible, 
the greater part of the staff .should live on or very near the premises, as it is a serious interruption to 
the work if llie men have to go some distance for liteir meals. 

V'ery little furniture is required. The lloor is cither covered entirely with chatai or the men are 
provided with separate little mats which can he procured very cheaply. The tahsildar is given a table 
and chairs, but the rest of the men sit ou the ground. Nothing in the shape of desks need he provid¬ 
ed ; the tpen write with the papers on the ground, or on their knees, or on writing hoards of wood or 
cardboard whicli they bring themselves. Red ink should he supplied where re()Utrcd ; black ink ami 
ct untry pens c.an he brought by the men tliemsolves. We gave the men pencils for the abstiactioii 
of most of the sheets, which they used at the rate of about one per men per week, fmt the work is tint 
done any quicker 01 any more neatly witii pencils than witli ink. The clie.apest form of rack for 
papers is that made of hamhoos lied togeiiicr with rope. iMnjviy boxes turned on one side vrerc al.so 
useful. Almilrfs were cither bormwed from oilier offices or hired from the haz.iar. 

Punkhas and puiiklia-pullcrs were provided after May isl for the Tahsildars, the rest of the stall 
being left to make their ocn arrangements. Each office as a rule had a sweeper and a water carrier 
and a couple of chaprasfs or basia-bardars. 

The afj.stiaction and tabulation of the returns for the Kangra districts were done locally at the 
tahsils. It could have been somewhat hard on the jtatw.iris of this disltict to bring Ihcm down in 
the hot months of the year to the Divisional be.adqnarters and it was felt that, under the ])eculiar 
circitmsianeos of the district, local knowledge would be esjieeially useful in tabulation The district 
being under seillerneiil abstraction was not commenced till after the crop-insiiections ; that i.s, till 
the beginning of Ainil. The whole (cir nearly the whole) stall of patwaiis w'as then summoned to 
the tahsils, and there concluc led tlie abstraction under (he supervision of the tahsildilrs. The dis¬ 
tances precluded my iiersonally inspecting the work in any except the Nnrpur t.ihsil; but I am of 
opinion that the abstraction and tabulation were done more leisurely it is true, but jirohably with no less 
accuracy than 111 our l.aige Abstraction Oflices. ']he Dcpiiiy Commissioner, Mr. O'llnen, was most 
kind thiouglioul in placing his siafi at my disposal and in helping me in every possible way. J think 
that our uriangemeuts foi tli-' Kangra abstraction might verj well be tairiecl out on a future occasion 
also. 

73. The Constitution of the Offices. —It i.sati.solii(ely necc.ssary for the Superintendont to 
have an Extra Assistant Commi.ssionor at hcadcui.irters 10 assist him to get through the t-noruious 
atnonni of woik entailed by 'I'abnlalion and Compilation. 

Tlic Olficeis in charge of the Alistr.aclion Office weie tahsildilrs : this class of men having liope« of 
promotion and bemg generdly younger in years i.s preferable 10 that of Kxlr.,i Assistant Commissioners 
for tiie po.st ; besides t'oing more iidapUid to lecciving orders from the Extra Assistiintat lieadcju,liters. 
Several of my tahsildars knew English, and I found this a great convenience in manv w.ivs ; theie 
should be no ditliciiliy nc.xl time in gelling lahsildtirs, all of whom know English. The very best 
tahsilddrs available should be obtained for this woik. What is wanted is a man with itulustry, 
energy and a power of gettiog others to work. The Extra Assistant Commissioner received a 
special allowance of l<50 per mensem, and the Tahsildars an allowance of K30 per mensem each, 
in addition ihcir ordinary p.iy. 

Under th.-tahsilddrs were six district kanungos (one to each cilice), 124 kanuiigos and 1.0S3 
jjatwaris. The scale of cstihlishnient reconimendcd by tlie Census Coniniissjoncr was of the rate of 75 
per million of the population. 'I he number of men in our oliiies should at this rate have been ahout 
1,500, and we did our best to rcaeii this figure by entertaining unoffnial moharrirs at a jray of eiglit or 
ten rujices a month ; and these men were useful enough during abstraction, but their ability and dis¬ 
cipline were much inferioi to that of the palwdris, and most of them were dismissed when the woik of 
tatnilation commeiu'td. Wi-took our p.iiivaris from the districts at r.rtc of about one in every six. 
except in districts under settiement where the proportion was much smaller. If iliis principle is follow, 
ed, the offices which abstract the Census of districts under settlement must neci-ssurily find them¬ 
selves undermanned ; and it is idvisahlc in such cases to bring tiiese offices up to full strength by 
recruiting outsiders. ’I'be number of palwdris entertained on a future occasion should ceitainlv 
not be less than in our case: audit mav be understood that, except in the prclimmary work ol 
mere abstraction, the work will be ilone far less efliciently by outsiders llian bv the palwdris. 

Deputy Commissioners were especially asked to send good patvv'dr s: but in some e.ises the 
quality of the men sent was very indiflercni. It would he well perhaps if the kanungos, who were 
deputed to the woik, were allowed a voice in the selection of the palwdris. 

The palwdris got an extra allowance of K4, the kanungos R7, and the sadr kanungos Uio per 
mensem during the time they were employev! on abstraction. These sums are suitable; the 
men had to pay their own wav coming and going, and, although as many ti' jiO'-sihU; were* 
lodged free of charge in the compeunds of the Absti'action Offices, the re.st hail to pay for 
lodging; and they all had to piy higher food rales. Some were not in luile discontented at being 
nway from their home.s in the harvest time, aiul missing the benefits, legitimate and otherwise, con- 
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nected with that season. Tlie work too was for one and all excessively hard and distasteful, the 
h(>ur.s were long, the weather was warm and holiday.s were sparingly granted. No leave wa.s given 
except in most exceptional cases, and thon it was with loss of pay and allowance. 

After the completion of the work 1 forwarded certificates through Deputy Commissioners to a 
few men who lud worked espcci;dly well. 

The following lalile shows the manner in which the work was distributed among the e-stablish- 
mcnl on the fiost of each month ; — 


SUitimcnt sh<i7('ivg the ihsttihuhen of vork among the men working in the Abstroction Offices. 




On 1 st April, 

On 1st May. 

On 1 st June. 

On 1 st July 

Ab.strartlori 


J,t>Sx 

863 

• A* 


F^c-abstrnctioi) 

. 

98 

77 

... 

... 

'IVslin^r <)t Ah^tmetion 
'rahiilatioTi 


bS.t 

>75 

157 

874 


88 

3 '> 

i,i?S 

Misrollant'ous 

. 

8y 

130 

>45 

74 


Total 

b 4 St 

1.565 

l, 4 i 7 

950 


74. The System of Abstraction. —The absiraction -was clone on lithographed abstraction 
sheets, oi which there; were eleven, viz.: — 

I. Knr Age, Religion and Civil Condition (the largest and most complicated). 

2 For Age, Ki'ligion and KJucation. 

For Age and ()< ciii> ilioii 
j\. hor C.isles, Siili-casles and Religion. 

5, For P.irc-nt 'l ongues. 
ti. For liirth-plac es. 

7. For Age and Caste of Infirmities, 
h. Foi Sc'cls and Rices of Chnsti.ins. 

(j. For Age anil Race ot ChiisUaiis. 
in. For C.iste ol, and Language known by, the Literate. 

II. For Sects. 

The abstractor lakes up an cruimc'ialion book and a blank abstraction sheet, and makes an up¬ 
right hue in the piojier ciihunn oi ihe latter for each item redating to the sbect in ipieslion which 
lie finds in tin eiinmeralioii book. Tlic^e be totals in separ.ile columns, and tliesc: totals iripiesentiug 
the total under eai h he/nl lot the book) ;ire reacly for transfei 10 the 'I'afnilation Register. 

'I'be iiiut adopted fm tabulaliou was the book, but as I have noted in p iragniph 42 above, it would 
have been as satislactory to have woiked by ibe Itlock The nnmbei of sheets reciuired c.an be 
r.deulaled from llie numbirof books Oi lilocks dealt with, a certain peicciilage being allowed for waste 
niid ic-absliai lion, l•'o^ infirmities, Clii istiaiis, A:c' , no correct estimate can fte made; the nunihcr of 
shel ls reijniied nuisi be esiimaled roneddy fiotii the figures ot the last Census. The sheets we used 
(;a < opv ol each of which i.s [treserved in the Secrelariat) were as a rule suitable. Some weie perhaps 
a hull' too iaig'-. 

'J It' le ate seveial ways of abslractinj; the restdls ; and Our ohject in adopting one or another is 
to obl.iin the nia.cimum of speed with tie ininiiiinm of inac'curac'v. . 

In ihSi Club book was alistracled by a batch ol lour enumerators, who, between them, filled up 
all the abstraction sheets relating to ihe book. At lir^l Ihe lot.ils were filled in by an il.ilepctidcnt staff, 
blit it w.is foiiiui lielti 1 in ihe long rmi to let the nbsir.iclors till in and compare tlieii own totals; as it 
was inil><)SMble to iwevcnt this iiUermedi.ite check m any case. 

Wiili expelienca of this sy.slom Air, Ibbi tson stiggesled a modification of it for future adoiition. 
Ills luojiosal was that one man sliouid do the whole alistiai tion for fine book. The men should sit in 
paiis in ordci that one man should fic able to chclale to anolber where necessaiy; tmi tlie princ iple, 
as 1 understand it, was tor one man to abstract on allthe sheets for the samebook and, of course, with¬ 
out any chi c k on bis facilities for intcr-companson of tlie sheets. 

T he s\stern prescribed on this occasioit bv the Census Commissioner was erne to which Mr. 
Ibbctson in his repent objects strongly on tfie ground of exjiense. It was based on the piinciplc that 
each sheet shoiihl b,- tilled up by a sepMiale abstiactor without any means of coinpari.son with others 
and that the totals sbimltl be checked by an independent st.'iff. 

As legatds iiccuiacy theie is of course no comparisim between the .schemes. It was found ejuite 
possible to prexent any inlcrconimunication between the abstractors of different sheets: on one 
occasion only was a c.i.se of fudging of this kind brought to my notice and 1 believe that very little of 
it ocenned. 

It wars (lart of the scheme moreover to arrange that a certain percentage of the books should be 
enliicly rc-ab.sti.icted after being checked : and this yireventcd any gcneial fudging of results in the 
checking deparlinein, where, without sitcb pri i-,iution,the staff could alter totals without referring back 
to the books. When we were half-way Uiroiigb the work, Mr. Raines allowed ns to permit a certain 
peiceniage of error in the abstraction liieets; but by that time our men had got faiily expert .aiicl the 
percentage of error allowc;d was so sin.d.':. that I never communiciiled these orders to my olliccts and we 
ciinlimied to aim at getting the results to agree absolutely. That there was no fudging whatever, I 
should bo the last to assert; hut I Iwlieve that the aostiaction was very neatly accnraie and, if one 
en.-iv hazard an opinion as regards the standard of accuracy as laid down liy Mr. Ilihetson, 1 should 
sax tli.'ii the error in ahstracticn was ccitainlv not greater than the ciror in enumeration.' On the 
whole, then, the sx'sictn we followed was one; m xvhich the gicalesl accurdcy can be obtained. But 
what about the delay.'’ 
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When one comes to think of it, it require* no common tlegrce of accuracy for seven separate 
abstractors to bring out from a book of, say, aco entires, results that will tally even in the totals of 
the sexes, much more in the intermediate, totals by age, religion &c. And during the first two or 
three weeks, before the workers gained experience, mistakes were found in the sheets of almost every 
book : in spite of large additions made to the cltecking staff the delay was very great, and 1 was almost 
in de.spair as to the working of the system. But as the men giew more expert, the mistakes Iiecame 
wondertiill) few and tlic delay on this account became very small. Delay caused by re-ahstiaeiion 
was also considerable at first, but was much reduced aflerwiiids. 

Onr rule roughly w.as to ro-ahstract onc-ha'f during the first week : then two sheets of each book 
until the nunilKT of hooks in which error was found came to less than to percent., and after that 
one sheet in each hook. Re-ahstraction is the only clicck on the details of age periods, languages, liiiih. 
places, occenpation, castes and infirmities: and consequently the sheets relating to these should be 
more frecpicntly re-abslraclcd than others. • 

There are some sheets which do not relate to the whole population, namely, those regarding 
Infirmities, ihe Literaie and Christians. It can he arranged that a man who is abstracting for .some other 
sheet should abstract also for Infirmities, the Literate or Christians without being able to compare the 
totals ; and it is possible that by doing this he saves some time, that is, that tlie time lost hv turning 
from one sheet lo another is comiieiisated for by the time gained in avoiding the transfer of the papeis 
from one set of altstractors to another. At any rate the risk of loss and confusion of pajiers is so far 
dintinislted ; and we were able on this principle to abstract the Iiifirmilies along with the Age, Religion 
and CiviJ Condition, and llte Literate along with the Castes. The two slieels relating lo Christians weie 
as a rule done by one jierson who did nothing else; the gencr.u rule regarding the communication 
of totals being in this < ase <lisregarded : hut the numlicr concerned is so small that this could do no 
harm. We disnganled the general rule too in the case of .Sects, the Sect Table Iteing a Pro¬ 
vincial one ill winch accuiaci was not so caretnlly aimed at as in the others; and the abstiaclor who 
dealt wilh Hirth-iilaces or Molher 'I'ongnes did the absiractioi; of die Sects also, 'fhe average of work 
turned out he this airaiigemeiil cerUiiil)' e.'ccecded (hat turned out by the system of absiractiiig the 
Sects sepal aiely. 

AiMihci method for shortening work was the adoption of a system of diclatiim in certain sheets. 
The only slicel in which 1 experimented in this way w.as Uie i omplicatecl " Age. Religion and Civil Con¬ 
dition'' Sheet. 1 left it cntiieiy to the Tahsildius lo settle whctln r dictation should be adopted in this 
case or not: the lesnli 1 think was sligbtl) in fa\or of dii tat ion, but no vciy maikcd difference resulted 
between woik done on tie- silent system ami that bv dictation. Some men worked better in one wav 
and some in anolbcr, 1 tried also to asccrlriin llie quickest ways for.ah.stiaction in several other sheets. 
For inslaiu e. was it qnieker to do the males of a iiook first anil then the Icmales'' or the males of ri |<age 
fir.st and then the females of that i>age ? or was it belter lo take then as tliey came and so with religions 
Blit the enquiry liicnghl out no marked chtfereiice between the. various methods, unless it be that 
jicrliaps moic men fmiml it convenient lo do the male- of a page fiist and then the fem.ales. It is well 
1 think to leave these malteis cntiieiy to Ihe abstractors. 

Another method for quickening the alistracHon fS pennis.sible in iho.se sheets where mo.st of the 
entries come nnilei one, head. Yon allow the abstractor lo put in the totals of such ciurics straight 
from the cmimeraiion books without going through the formalii) of ticking off each entry. For 
instance, in the I.ahoie ilisiriit the greater mtmbet ot the biilhplae'cs would be “.Lahore and Ihe 
ahslnutor after licking off the entries for oniside districts in the ordinary way, would then run 
through the book cmiiUing the remaining entries, and wimid enter the total direct in the total colmiin 
of the abstraction sheet. We allowed lliis nnlliod in the sh'-et.s for l arent ’l'oiigiie.s, Birlhplai es, and 
Sects: and ihe.se arc the only sheets in whiili it can propeih be .'.llowi d. 

We were also able to save delay by relaxing the rules al first laid down for the' rustoilv and trans¬ 
fer of papets. Ttie cliances of confusion and loss of books, &c., under the sy.siem iirescrihed led me 
at first to devise veiy elahor.ite riile« for their custody : lint, alllioiigh very caretnl iiilc.s arc necessarv, 
it was found consisieiil with tfie safety of the records to dispense vvUli some of the claboralicms at first 
proposed. For instance, w'c allowed the Kanungos to retain charge alTii,ghtof the books of circles the 
abstraction of which was incomplete ; they locked them in boxes aiul give the key to the Tahsililrir, 
.and in the moining instead of ciowding to the Reconl Room and being delayed there for an indefinite 
lime, they had sinqily to ojicn llicir boxes and continue the work. 

At the end of each day the Kaiiungos noted the work done by each of the abstractors and these 
returns were collected into a retuin for the Abstraction Ofl'i< e width was sent weekly to me at Lahoie. 

1 then had them compiled into a statement by which I could comp.ire at a glance the late of progre.s,s 
in each sheet in the various offices Fiom this I jnepaied (or each sheet a .standard lo be worked 
up to : and w ilh this standard hcfoic them the 'I'ahsildais proposed finesfoi the b.ickward, .and reward.s 
for the siuccssfiil tdislractnrs. The rivalry was very keen, and this conduced more tlian anything 
else to the rapid disposal of the work. 

By one mithod and another, we hastened the progress of our abstraction sufficiently to complete 
the original abslraition by the end of May : .and the testing and re-ahstraction by a week or two later, a 
large proportion of the i.ibulation having also been comjileied al the same time. In the small office 
at Lahore where the English figuies were abstracted the d inger ol fudging was small, and we there 
followed the sy.stcm by which two clerks abstract two books. In the Simla office too where the 
returns of the Simla Hill States were abstracted, we found the usual procedure two elaborate, and with 
the Census Commissiotier’s approval worked on a system by which one man read the entries of a hook, 
while a class sat round him each entering on his sheet the ertries which concerned him, the sheets being 
handetl over for check and corrected, if necessary, alino.st iinracdi.aiely. This plan, though apparently 
wasteful of lime, seemed to wotk well: but the scale on which it was done was too small, and the 
circumstances too special to allow of any general conclusions being drawn from it. 

Generally speaking, the system of abstraction laid down for general observance in the present 
instance was more likely to lead to acciirracy than that followed in i88i,and, helped by the various 
devices mentioned above, the speed attained was not less, and perhaps more, than that attained in i88t. 

1 myself believe, however, that we could hove retained the advantages and done away with the disad¬ 
vantages of the system under which wc worked by an arrangement which would peimit of an ir.ter- 
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mediate check not by the abstractors themselves but by their immediate supervisors. We generally had 
nine Of ten at'Stractors working under each Kanungo, and I believe that if some of them were made to 
work at one sheet and others at another such a way as to ayoid one part gelling a head of the other, It 
vrott'd be possible for the Kanungo to compare the results and have them put right at once without any 
greater risk of fudging than that incurred by the system of a sejtarate checking staff. Two or three 
sheets could thus lie prepired under one Kanungo and the work of the checking office would be 
confuted lo compiling the resiibs given by the several groups of sheets returned by the various Kanun- 
gos. If cart'ltilly worked nut this system would atyiiii the same degree of nccurracy as that attained 
by the ine'liod we followed, wltile it would avoid a great deal of the delays and confusions inseparable 
from the incess.tnt ir.titsfer of papers. 

75- Departure from the Entries made in the Schedules.— ft was a cardinal rule that in 

abstraction no depaifttrc wbalcvcr was lo be allowed from the entries as given in the schedules, and no 
grouping of any kind was to be aitenipted. For institnee, in the occupiiion register hajjdm and n&i 
and hiil him.i were each entered as a separate ocettpation. This is a perfectly sound rule if we assume 
the original ■■chednle.s to have been filled up according to the rules. Hut in many cases we have ab- 
nnnnal entries to deal with, anil in these cases it would be mete statistical prudery to allow no latitude 
to the alisiractors. For instance, the onumcralor in his h.asie would enter the casle in the column for sect 
anil where this waas obvimts, the abstractor w.ts allow'cd to consider the sect lo be not-rcturned. and 
lo enter as tl:e ctslc the name entered in the secl-toluniii. In the sex column tlic words “boy” and 
“gill ■’ were sometimes entered instead of “ male ” or “ teinale, ” anrl the abstractor was allowed to count 
“boy’' as male and “girl” as female : and where the word was merely “child” he had logue^ the sex 
from the name in the first column, and to alter the word in the sex column accordingly. In thebirth- 
pl.ue column too, the cmtmer.ntor often inserted the nuine of a village as well as that of the district; 
and in such cases the abstractor was allow.-d to omit the name of the village. 'J’he enumerator often 
entered the occupation of a village meni.ilas “ sep,” SiC., and in such cases the abstractors were 

required to add die taste from the caste column, e.g., “ sep t hamar,’’ “ sep tarkliiin,”and so forth Again, 
although 111 absliacting ticcupalions we made no distinciion between those who were deiiendent and 
those who were not, we had lo de.il with a numliei of cases in which the enumerator instead of enter¬ 
ing the occupiiioit of the working member ol the family against llte others, would merely write “de¬ 
pendent” or “ dependent on the above," or would repeat the original occupation in some truncated 
form as “ tel i 4 bi,” for “tel nikdlnd tabi,” and so forth. The abstractor was iii.sintctcd to enter these 
occupations in the manner which aiijiearetl to be that in whith they should have been entered if the 
etuuneraioi had followed his instructions. Sometimes loo a man would be entered as literate, and no 
laiigitigc known would beenteied against him; here we i>rcRumed him lo know native languages only. 
.\tiil wliere a language known was entered against an illiieiate man, the abstractor crossed it out 
tinder his sigiiaiiiic. Siniilailv, persons entered ns dumb only were (as in iS8i) presumed to be 
de.il and dumb, while entries ol "deaf” only were ignored. Entries ol infirmities other than the four 
prescribed wcio also of course ignored in abstraction. 

The greatest difliculiv w'as found in the uncertain entries of sox, and so many of the disc rep,ancies 
brought out by the checking staff wcie due to tile fact that wliat one man read as “male” was rend 
by aiiothct as “female,” that in most of the olftces we put on a special .staff to look through the 
books before lianding them on for enumeration and corret t dotibifiil entries of this kind. These 
men weie also in.slriictcd to see that wherever “Jain” had heen entered as a sect of Hindus, the 
entry should he liansfcrred to the column of lehgion : but this, as noted elsewhere, was not by any 
means comiilelcly done. 

'J'he special staff we employed for preliminary investigation of the schedules was not a regular 
jiart of the scheme and was not pioperly inan.-iged. In ftiiuie 1 should make it an essential part of 
the atrangements for the books to pass through the liamls of a select staff before reaching the abstrac¬ 
tors : 1 slionhl make these men cori'cct all ilotihtful entiies regarding .sex: and (if seel is recorded 

again) itwntild he well lo re(|Uire (heiii to enter as Jains hy religion all Hindus who have given as their 
sect llte iiauii: Jain, or any Jain sect, sitdias Digambaii, Dhdiideri, etc. 

76. System of Working by Localities.— 'I'he names of castes and occupations were often 
str.inge to the .ihslraetors. and lor tliat te.isoii liable to he entered wronglv in the abstraction sheets. 
This (litheiilly wotihl he obviated to some extent hy arianging that the Caste and Oe'cupation Sheets 
of e-acli district or l.ihsil were eominiMed lo p.itwaris from that district or lahsil. And this leads lo the 
question whelliei it is wise as a getier.il rule 10 specialize hy entrusting the abstraction woik of each 
loc.tl area lo .tbsliactors wlio come Irom tint local area It is possible, lor instance, to arrange that 
the whole iihstraction and cabululion of, s ty, the (itijrat district or tahsil should be entrusted entirely 
to pal wains liom ilitt district or tahsil: and this is a .system wtiieh I was constantly urged by my 
snhordiu.ttes lo adopt. Fite disi)ioi>ortion of workers m t.thsil.s containing large towns or in tahsil.s 
under seltlcinem fiom which fewer men may liavo been sent, t;otild e.isily be adjusted by a proper 
distiihittion of noii-ollic'itils or by a slight redislrilnilioii of the palwdris themselves: and the system 
hts the great .idvantage.s that the imai vvmihl he woiking under ofltcers whom they know, and that 
the feeling ot rivaliv and the knowledge that each hatch would be released on the completion 
of the special work ullotlel lo it, would uige the mentowoik with more alacrity than they doif the^ are 
merely woiking etc It for has own benefit. As a mailer of fact 1 refused absolutely to permit the 
adoption of this system in abslr telimi, ami only allowed it for certain registers in tabulation, because, by 
adopting the itlait in (juestion we must give up die princijile that tabulation should proceed hand in hand 
witli abstiaclion. Even as it was 1 allowed tahulation in many ca.ses to be deferred longer than 1 at first 
tniended, and the result of this w.-is that 11.e registers flowed in to mv Compilation Office with so great 
a rush that in some instances it was vciv difln'.ult U) have them checked before the Abstraction Offices 
broke up. 

■f'hc difficulty arising from the rush of registers c'ln, however, be obviated in various ways : bV 
s^engihening the Comjiihng Oflice, by arianging tor a severer check on the registers in the Abstraction 
Office itself, and by arranging that tiie pieparalion of the long caste and Occupation registers shhuld be 
deferred til! all the rest are readv. 'I'lie further difliculty regarding the receipt of sanction lo the various 
Listi of (loubdul entries could be done away with to a very lirge extent by the adoption of some of the 
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Mgg^rticms which Ishall make lateron regarding these lists. I ihink myself the experiment would be 
worth trying, by districts at any rate: and on a future occasion I should throw over the plan of 
entering in the tabulation registers the results of the appropriate abstraction sheets a.s soon as these are 
ready) and should adopt tlie plan sketched out above, by which the paiwaris from each district 
working under their o«n kanungos, should abstract the results for that district, and on completion of 
tbe^abstrartion proceed to tabulate the same. 

77. Abstraction of English Schedules.—I adopted Mr. Ibhet.son’s suggestion that the 
English schedules should he ab!-tracted at a central office. The schedules were .sent to Lahore hv the 
Tahsilddrs of the Abstraction Oflices as soon as possilde after their arrival from ihc districts. Then they 
were abstracted by a set of Moharris drawing Ria to 15 per mensem, under tlie guidance of a kanungo 
and under the supervision of the Extra Assistant Commissioner who was mj’ Personal Assistant. 
The abstraction was done in vernacular on the same sheets as those used in the abslraclion ot verna* 
cular schedules, with the exception that English names of occupations, &c.. were entered in both 
English and Vernacular. Foi tabs-ils where the English schedules were very tew indeed, we simply 
translated the entries into Hindustani and returned die schedules in original to the Abstraction fjflice 
to lie abstracted there. When they were mere numerous, we abstracted them and .sent the alwtractiou 
sheets as they stood to he incorporated in the u.sual way in the laliulatioii registers Where there were 
really a large number of English schedules in a lahsil, we not only abstracted the results but entered 
them on register leaves; and these register leaves were sent to the Abstraction Cilice and there copied 
on to tbg general regisiei.s for the Uihsil. 

It will be seen that tlie risk of confusion attending these arrangements was great, and it not 
unfrequcnily led to difficulties, especially when, as was very often the case, the details regarding the 
block, circle, &c„ wcie iiii|>erfectly shown on the schedules or hooks sent to the Central Office. I 
should not recommend this ;tdo))iioii of this plan in future. In die greater number of my ollices the 
Tahsiiddr m charge knew English and on another occasion they should ail lie English-speaking 
officers. In almost all mv offices too there were several Kam.ngos and riUw'dri.s with quite enough 
knowledge of English to do the English work locally; il might he useful in future to ask Deputy 
Cominissioners siiecially to depute any cajiable Palwdris and Kanungos they liavc who are acquainted 
with English ; and even when the number so deputed is insnilicient, it is always easy at any abstract¬ 
ing centre to obtain for 15 to 2f; rupees a month as many English-knowing clerks as may he required 
for this purpose. It is not possible for the Superintendent, even with a central English Abstracting 
Office, to maintain any niinute supervision over the ahstriiction of the entries : and the risks of inaccuraev 
would not be at all aggravated by the abstraction fieing done locally. Our English work was largely 
increased by the railway scherlulcs being in Jtnglish, but, if my rocoinmendiitions in pauigraph 61 
are adopted, the Englisli work should in future he confined solely to the hooks relating to British legi- 
raents and to tlie householders' schedules which after all are very few in number. 
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78, The Registers —The liooks in which we entered the totals of the abstiaction sheets were 
called 1 ahulation Registers : in 1881 they were called Village Tables. Our registers were on narrow 
sheets of the same si/e as the Enunicrrition Schedules, and we found these generally very convenient. 
The sheets were distiibuted to the oflices in their loose .stale; the names of the villages and lilocks 
were entered in the appropriate columns ; and the slieets were then tied up in biindlc.s or stitched 
together. VVhep the figures had lieen entered in the several registers, and they hatl lieen received 
in the Com])ilution Office at l.aliore, we bound the legisters in volumes witli brown paper covers 
and ultimaicly returned them to the districts concerned, wheie they now sletqi in the recesse.s of the 
record rooms. 

Our registers were ly in number, viz :— 


1. Houses and Total Population. 

2. Variation in Population. 

3. Cl.issified List ot Villages and Towns. 

4. Religions. 

5. Age by Religion. I 

6. Age by Civil Condition and Religion. } 

7. Education. 

8. parent Tongue, 

9. Birthplace. 

10. Lunatics by Age. 
lOii. Lunatics by Caste. 

11. Deaf-mutes by Age. 


I Id. Deaf-mutes by Caste. 

12. Blind l>y Age. 

12d. Blind by Caste. 

13. Lejiers by Age. 

13d. Lepers by Caste. 

14. Caste. 

i-a. Occupations of Men. 

15(5. Ovciqiations of Women. 

16. Sects of Christians. 

17. Races of Cl ristians. 

18. Linguage known by literate, 
ly. Sects. 


Of these. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were merely extracts from other registers; and No. 5 was maintained merely 
as a check on No. 6. The other registers each contained fresh information taken from the iihslrai.lioii 
sheets. 


79 * The Process of Classification.— It is at this stage that the trouhlesome business of Classi¬ 
fication begins, it is only in a very few of the registers that we have “ fixed heading!*” iliut is. head¬ 
ings which can be determined beforehand, leaving notlring to the tabulator beyond the mere transfer 
of totals from the abstraction sheets. '1 liis is the case more or less willi Registers Nos. 1. 2,3, to, ii, 
12, and 13; and in these there is no further difficultv. But in all the other registers we find that if 
we look our entries direct from the abstraction sheets we should have a great many more entries in die 
registers than we shall want in the final tables, it is oiien to us of cour.se to accept this and to com¬ 
bine the entries that want combination in the Compilation Office, and this process has the advantage 
of furnishing a means of ascertaining at any time the figures returned in the schedules under any 
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>'ea<l, however insignificiint, and enables us to put right at any stage of the operations any error in ctasili* 
ficaiion that may have been adopted. ^ On the other hand, it throws an enormous ambunt of work on 
the Compilation Office which ran be do'ne far more easilt In the actual process of tabulation : it entails 
an enormous waste of lime and paper in tabulation by requiring the entry of thousands of headings 
which no one will ever want to consult. Take the simplest case of all, that of Religions. The number 
of religions in a tahsil—as the word “ religion” is understood for the purposes of our final tables-^will 
Ordinarily be four or five, whereas the number returned in the schedules may run up (0 to or 30. If 
the consequences of this were confined to the Register of Religions, the headings in that register would 
be increased five-or six-fold, but this would be of little consequence. Religion, however, enters into 
at least five other registers, some of thorn very long and complicated, in wliich a separate series of 
headings is required,for each religion. If therefore we are going to tabulate within a reasonable time 
we must forego the pleasure of bringing out figures in each of these registers for all the different reli¬ 
gions relumed. We must tell the tabulator “ w'hen you meet the religion ‘brahman,’ the religion 
‘ Saiisi,’ or the religion ■ Lalbegi ’ in your abstraction sheets, you must count them each and all to be 
Hindus and include them as such in your registers ; it is true that by this process wc shall never be 
able to tell the curious bow many Sansi males under five years old are unmarried, or how many 
Lalbegis between 15 and 25 are able to read and write; but we shall be able to give the same informa¬ 
tion for Hindus, and we sh.ill be able to do so sooner and with le.ss expense to the taxpayer.” And 
tliis (juiie apart from the re.isons which make the tabulation of these religions of no value in them¬ 
selves : reasons which will be mentioned in their proper place. The same arguments apply with even 
greater force to the classification of Sects, Languages, Birthplaces, Castes, and Occupations'where the 
nuinb-T rclurncil in the schedules bear ordinarily a far greater proportion to the number required for 
our final tables than in the case of rcli.gions. 

It IS not necessary of course to reduce the number of entries precisely to the number which will 
be shown in fhe tinaf tables. In some, cases the classification may be doublfiil, and it is useful to 
retain inforination in slightly greater eletail than that ultimately published; anil in other ca.ses one has 
not the requisite informulioti for clas.silying on the spot and tabulates the detail pending further en¬ 
quiries. fi’or instance, wc tabulated a nunil'cr of languages wliich were afterwards combined in our 
tables, but the fact of our having tabulated them enables me to give in the report some inlere.sting in¬ 
formation regarding the comjtosilion and meaning of the laiger items. So also many castes were ta- 
buUted which do not appear in the final tables, because between the dal'-of the preparation of the 
registers and that of the final tables, 1 was able to ascertain that these castes wcie really parts of other 
castes. 

It was a main principle in onr classification that no entry was to be combined with another except 
with the express sanction of the Superintendent. Our arrangements for obtaining and acting on the 
sinclion were in this wise. When the abstraction sheets relating to a certain set of headings were 
leady for a tahsil, a list of all the hea lings in those sheets was ))repared and sent to me, with pio[iosais 
as to the combination of one entry wiib another: 1 passed orders on this lisi and on its retain ihe list 
was handed over, in origin.d 01 by copy, to the men who were tabulating for tlie register concerned. 
The amount of work entailed on the .Superintendent by this jirocess was enormous, and the nionihs 
of April to June were made hideous to me by the constant inpoiiring of tliese long vernacular lists 
from each tahsil and Native St ite iC(|uiriiig instant disposal. The entries of langu ige and birthplace 
are those most apt to be n pealed and 1 was aide after a time to hand over Ihe work of passing orders 
on llic.se to my I’etsonal Assistant, giving instiuciions on special cases only from time to time. The 
dispo.sal of the Occupaiion l.ists in the time at our command was (|uile beyond the jiower of any 
one or even two men, and J bad to employ a small staff to help me in disposing of the occupations, 
with results which will be mentioned hereafter. But the lists of Religions, Sects, and Castes were kept 
under my pcrsional control tbroiigbout. • 

I'lic unit for winch cacli of these lists is required is primarily the tahsil, that being the unit 
which wc adopt 'd and which will |)rosum.ibly be adopted always, for tabulation generally, scfiarate 
sets of registers being prepared lot each tahsil.* With the shorter lists this is the ijnickc-t and best 
jrlan; but if .srpar.ale and lull lists of Castes and Occupations are submitted to the Suiierinlendont for 
each Tahsil, be could never get Ibrougb them. ’I’he Caste and Occupation lists were therefore submit- 
t id to me by districts, it being better, under the circumstances to throw extra work on the abstracting 
offices linn on the Supeiintendenl. 1 tried the experiment also of having Sect li.sts .sent by district.s 
f om two of the offices; but here the advantage g.iined is less certain. 

As my orders regarding the submission of these lists were very coiusiderably .altered after the prim¬ 
ing of my abstraction rules, it may be useful to note shoitly the process actually employed in each case. 

80. The Classification of Religions. —The Tahsihlars simplt wrote in one column the name of 
c.ach leligion relumed, and in the other column the name under which they proposed classifying it. They 
had been w.imed beforehand tint all names returned in tlic schedules whii h could not definitely 
be entcicd under anv oilier of the well-known religions as Miisiilmaii, Sikh. |ain. &c.. would, as a general 
rule, be el csseil as Hindu The religions mentioned in Table F show roughly the cl.assilication adopted, 
but there were other names returned by an insignificant number'of persons which do not appear in 
rablc K It would perhaps be advisidile on a future occasion to circulate a list of the religions men¬ 
tioned in Table F. with otdeis to the Tabsildais to refer, for instructions, all names returned as reli¬ 
gions which ilo not appear in the li.st. 

In the case of donhtful eiitries, such as “ Faqir,” “Dogra,” “ Rajput,” “ Dhobi,” &c., we had to turn 
to the original entries and guess llie religion from the names. Theenlry “ I,<i xnazlub”—“no religion ” 
—Was found generally to refer to swccin.-rs, whom the euumer,alor considered to have no religion worth 
speaking of: when relating to F.uropeans or to natives of Ihe higher castes it was tabulated as a sepa¬ 
rate religion. Clear orders should be is.sued to the effect that European and Eurasian Agnostics, 


* 1 l ilies o( l,ahori>. Amrltsai . Ui lhi, and I’esliawar were also counted for tabulation purposes as separate tahsils. In 
Native States the bi st plan is to h.ive 0011 set of ri-pistere for each .State, except in Hatiala, ItaliAwalpur, Naliha, and find 
whcie separate ngisteis should be pi-e|ut>cil for eaib Nizamat oi Kardaii, In l^atiala, on the present occasion, separate 
registcr.s were prcpaicd for each tahsil, but this was not necessary. 
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Atheists, Ac., are not to be included among Christians. I found that my native subordinates would 
of themselves have made no distinction between Christian and non-Christian • Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians, as they looked on European and Christian as synonyms. • 

8 1. The Classification of Sects.— In tabulating sects we had of course to show the religion 
under which each sect was classed, and in doing this we recorded the religions not as classified in 
the other; tables but as entered in the schedules. The list of sects was therefore divided into parts 
according to the religions recorded. First came the Hindu sects; then the seels of religions which had 
elsewhere been classed as Hindu; then Sikh sects, and so on. These were noted in the first column 
of the list as entered in the schedules; in the second column I recorded my orders as to the manner in 
which each sect was to be shown in the register. This involved difficulties of two kinds. In the first 
place the sect column was perhaps the least understood of any, and it was very hard to determine at 
once what names were really sects or worth recording for some other reason and what wCrc merely 
caste or family names. And, again, the same sect would be returned in several different ways; the same 
name would be returned in ten or twenty different shapes, and we struggled to select one of these and 
adhere to it in the registers. Even with all our pains the registers in the end often contained one sect 
under several names and showed caste names as sects. The return of sects is not likely to be called 
for again, but even if it is, 1 doubt whether much could be done to simplify the procedure we 
adopted. 

82. The Classification of Languages. —The Tahsildar sent a list in the fir.st column of which he 
showed tl)i;name.s returned as languages in the schedules, and in the second the names under which 
he proposed entering them in the registers. He also sent a second list classifying the entries in 
column 2 of his first list in a fixed Order, the languages of the Punjab coming first, then tliosc of the 
rest of India, and so on. This second list, after being sanctioned, was handed over to the tabulating 
branch, and the headings of the columns of the language register were copied directly from it. We 
were thus able, when the time came for compilation, to find the entries already classified to some ex¬ 
tent. and this was a great saving of time and trouble. The distinction between languages and dialects 
being somewhat flifiicult to determine, 1 gave myself considerable latitude in the way of entering 
languages in the registers ; and our general rule was to record in the registers every language returned 
in the schedules. Tliere w'ill be found in this report a list showing the languages respectively 
abstracted, tabulated, and compiled, which covers nearly all possible returns and could conveniently be 
issued (with corrections if necessary) for guidance to the tabulating and compiling branches on a 
future occasion. 

83. Classification of Birth-places.— The birth-places in the Punjab were compiled by Districts 
and Stales, and the headings being in this way alisolutel) fixed, I was able to supply the Tahsildars with a 
list of the Punjab Districts and Stales in ihcir proper order. Similarly, one was able'to give complete 
lists of the units to he recorded in India outside the Punjab. For countries outside India one was only able 
to give specimens, but their occurrence was comparatively rare, and they could easily be classified by 
continents. The 'I'ahsildar having prepared an alphabetical record of the birih-[)laccs mentioned in 
the schedule, was able, with these lists before him, to note against each name the heading out of those 
in the lists supplied which he considered to include the name returned in the schedules. Thus, against 
Taran Taran he would write Amritsar; against Benares he would write No^th-\^'est Provinces, and so on. 
The entries in the second column were, after sanction, transferred to a classified list in which they were 
arranged in a regular order and had merely to be copied into the register as headings. 

The entries of birth-places are very numerous, and they are so uncertain that it would be little use 
my giving a list of them. Thev will have to be dealt with at each succe-ssive Cen.sus in much the same 
way as on this occasion. It would, however, I think, be safe to entrust the Tahsildars with the classify¬ 
ing of all the birtli-places about which there could be no doubt, requiring them to forw'ard, for orders, 
only those entries regarding which they were uncertain. This would save the Superintendent and his 
assistant a great deal of troublesome and unnecessary work. 

Some of the entries gave us a great deal of trouble, causing long searches in Baiiess" /ndc.x 
Geographicus Jndiitis, Hunter’s Gazetteer, and elsewhere ; a;id some we hatl to give up altogether and 
enter as unspecified. In this process we had to make a number of assumptions, whicli doubtless wore 
sometimes wrong ones. Any name corresponding with that of a Punjab District or State, or with a 
District or State in India outside the Punjab, was taken to refer to that District or State. Entries of 
Dakbin were taken to mean Madras, and entries of Hindustan or Purab to mean the North-West 
Provinces, though this of course might, in some cases, be quite a wrong assurajilion. Khurasan in the 
same way was counted as Afghanistan ; Chin as China proper ; Riiiii as Tuikey in Asia, and so on. 
“Dera” might refer to Dcra Ismail Khdn.DciaGazi Khilii.Dcra Dun, Dera Baba Nan.'ik,ora thousand other 
Deras; but we geneially took it to be Dera Ismail Khan. Malwa is often used west ot the Ravi to designate 
the neighbourhood of Fcrozepoie.and we assumed in cases where Malwa was returned as a birth-place in 
these districts that the Ferozepore district was meant. East of the Ravinre included these entries in the 
Rajputana Agency. Towns in Bengal and the North-West Provinces were very frequently returned re¬ 
garding which we had no information as to which province they were in: and often the enumerator 
had written the word “ Bengal" after a town which we knew to be in the No'. th-West, or vice vtrsd. The 
names of villages entered in the schedules wcie generally better known to the local staff than they 
could be to us at' head quarters, and wo often look their word regarding the district they should be 
classed in. But even here the most curious mistakes would arise. I happened, for instance, to know a 
village called Babu Sabu in the vicinity of Lahore, which the Tahsildar did not, and I wa-s thus able 
to rescue this village from being includetl at a venture in the Province of Bengal! The u.se of the 
word rtasa/ in these returns was sometimes curious. Riasat Kaithal, for instance, which occurred once 
or twice, may very well have referred to Kaitlial, though we preferred to reckon it as a misspelling for 
Riasat Keonthal. Ria.sat Jasrota, Ri.asat Nadaun, Riasat Mamdot, Riasat Baliadurgurh, Ac., had of • 
course to be carefully distinguished from Native States proper and to be included in their appropriate 
districts. The word “Riasat” by itself or “liiasat Maharaj" was frequently found in the northern dis¬ 
tricts, and was taken to refer to Kashmir. 
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Then again when the birth-place was not returned or was untraceable, we often turned to the 
mother tongue shown in the schedule to determine whether the country should be *' Punjab part unspeci¬ 
fied ” or “ India part unspecified ” or something else. 

The Classification of Castes.~Our caste figures were procured in a different way on this 
occasion to that employed in i88i. In 1881 the figures tor tahsils were taken direct from the village 
abstracts prepared by the enumerators immediately after the Census, every sub-caste being tabulated, 
but tabulated for no unit smaller than a tahsil. In our case only main castes, as a rule, were tabula* 
ted, but the tabulation oi the caste register was by books and blocks in the same way as in other 
registers. From the papers of 1881 you can tell the number of each sub-caste in tbe tahsil, but 
cannot tell the number of each caste in each village. Our papers cannot inform you on the number 
of each sub-caste (gxcept in a very few instances), but you can (with a little trouble) ascertain from 
them the •number of each caste in each village. We provided the tahsildar with a lithographed list of 
the castes which we intended to show in the final tables; these were the same as those recorded in the 
Census Tables of ]88i. Sub-castes were to be tabulated in the case of Jats, Rajputs, Biloches, and 
I’athans only, and for each of these a certain limited number of sub-castes were specified, the rest 
being counted as miscellaneous. Each caste and sub-caste in this lithographed list had a number. 
The Tahsildar prepared a list of the castes and sub-castes returned for the district, and against each 
caste and sub-caste he entered the caste or sub-caste number in the lithographed list which he con¬ 
sidered applicable. The number was retained or altered by me as 1 thought advisable, and the 
corrected list, on return to the Abstracting Office, v-as given to a special staff who. with the caste ab« 
straction sheets before them, noted ag&inst each caste the sanctioned number. The tabultifbr in pre¬ 
paring the register combined those castes which had the same number noted against them, and 
entered them under the name given against that number in the lithographed list. For instance, if the 
schedule entry were Khatri, Kapur, the Tahsildar in his list would write against this the number 177, 
which was the number for Khatri in my lithographed list, and on return of the list from me with the 
number unaltered, the number 177 would be marked against all Khatri Kapurs entered in the caste 
ab.straction sheet; and the tabulator finding, say, 10 Khatri Kapurs and 5 Khatri Bunjdbfs on the same 
sheet, each with the number 177 rokrked against it, would enter in the register one heading “ Khatri ” 
with a total of 15 below it. If a caste occurred which could not be brought under any of the castes in 
our lithographed list, we showed it separately in the registers and made enquiries. 

The object of our showing the sub-caste in the lists sent up by the Tahsildar, although they 
were not tabulated, was two-fold. In the first place we were thus able to piejiare a complete list of 
the sub-castes returned by combining the lists sent up by the Tahsildars into a provincial list. In 
the second place the caste returned, if taken by itself, is very often a most dehisive guide in determin¬ 
ing the real caste, and in many instances we can only determine the caste after reference to the 
name of the sub-caste returned under it. Many instances of this are noticed in the separate note 
which I have prepared regarding the tabulation of the castes. 1 must refer to that note also for a 
number of other points of interest in connection with this subject. I may remark here that the lists 
submitted by the Tahsildars.besides showing the castes and sub-castes returned, showed also the religion 
icturned liy each sub-casie, and that this enabled ns not only to add a point of interest to our provincial 
list of castes and sub-castes, but also in many instances to save ourselves from error in the’classifica- 
tioii of the returns. 

In devising a method for the tabulation of castes, the first thing to decide is—-What items do 
you want figures for i Do you wank them for castes only, or do you want them for sub-castes also ? 
Tliis is a question which will be decided generally by the Local or Supreme Government and not 
by the Census Superintendent. It is safe to say that the return of sub-castes prepared in 1881, though 
very useful as opening up a field of enquiry previously unexplored, is of very little value from the 
sternly administrative point of view, and that such value as a record of this kind possesses for 
purposes of administration will be fully met by the results elicited in 1881 for a considerable number 
of decadc.s to come. My instructions were to neglect any unnecessary elaboration in the tabulation 
of castes, and I have therefore returned in the main the figures for castes only, neglecting those for 
sub-castes. The nominal list of siib-castes which I have prejiared possesses no practical value what¬ 
ever, and such purposes as it may serve are purely ethnological. The preparation of this nominal 
list of Bub-casies was not an integral part of the scheme of the Census, and might have been omitted 
without affecting the general results. 

If we agree then that the Census Superintendent will not in future be called on to obtain figures 
(or more than the main castes, the next point is to settle how this can best be done. ’Outsiders will 
generally propo.se (as they have before now proposed) to issue to the Enumerators a list of, say, 50 
or 60 castes and require them to ascribe the persons they enumerate to one or other of these, but 
this is a course which Mr. Ibbelson (in paragraph 908 of his report) has, for very good rea.sons, charac¬ 
terized as absolntely uns'ound and impracticable. Another proposal is to instruct Enumerators to 
return in the schedules the caste only, and not the sub-caste, but this again is a course to which any 
one who has c.xperience on th^oint will very properly object. The main caste, as we understand 
it, is not that which the people ih a very large number of instances would think of returning them¬ 
selves if instructed to return one item only, and the sub-caste or tribe or clan which they might re¬ 
turn would in many cases be such as we cpuld not ascribe to any caste or such as we could, if we 
liked, ascribe to several but do not know to which we ought properly to ascribe it; and, in any case, 
such as we could not ascribe to any caste witboift an expenditure of time and trouble in each case 
which the result would in no manner justify. 

Determined then that the schedule must show two items at least,—the caste and the sub-caste,—- 
how are we to tabulate figures from ca.stcs for them with reasonable accuracy and within a reasonable 
time ? • 

Mr. Ibbetson was of opinion that the divisional lists of tribes and classes which he published 
> after the last Census might be used with great benefit for lightening the work of compilation. I 
understand him to mean that, supposing the figures for each caste and sub-caste have been recorded 
for tahsils in the same manner as was done in 1881, the subsequent process of classifying these would 
be much aided by the Divisional Tribe and Clan Lists. Now the Tahsildars’ lists submitted on this 
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occasion contained practically the same items as these tahsil returns of castes-and sub-castes would • 
and though 1 took the trouble to arrange alphabetically the tribes and clans recorded in Mr. Ibbetson’s 
divisional lists, I found these lists of really no practical value in questions of doubtful ckssification 
Either the name which baffled me was not to be found in the lists at all, or if found, it was represented 
as a sub-caste of a different caste from that to which the Tahsildar with his local knowledge would 
ascribe it, or it might be found only in the list for a division remote from that in which it was now 
returned, or (which was the commonest difficulty of all) it was returned as the sub-caste not of one 
caste, but of two or more, even of 30 or 40, different castes. Not unfrequently too the name which 
puzzled me was entered in these divisional lists as a main caste which did not appear in the final 
tables, and regarding the subsequent classification of which no clue could be obtained. I could there¬ 
fore make practically no use of these lists, and I apprehend that in future censuses no advantage 
will be gained in tabulation from the nominal list of sub-castes which I have now prepared. *We must 
in this respect start afresh at each succeeding census. 

If we consent to forego the caste details by villages or blocks (and this, considering the very 
small use made of them, we might very well do, if any great accession of speed were procured thereby), 
then our quickest process is as follows: Require the Enumerators to enter up, immediately after the 
census, an abstract of the block by castes, just as they did in 1881. This is very nearly as accurate, 
so far as numbers go, as the results procured by abstraction, and the names are more likely to be right¬ 
ly spelt. It takes practically no time, and so we save the time spent in abstracting the castes. These 
Enumerators’ abstracts would be handed over to a staff who would prepare from them an alphabetical 
list for each district, just as was done from the abstraction sheets on the present occasion, and these 
lists might be classified by means of numbers and a standard list, in exactly the same way as ours 
were. On return to the abstraction officer, these approved lists would be handed over to the Tabulators. 
One Tabulator would be assigned to each tahsil; he would start with a sheet in which all the ap¬ 
proved caste headings would have previously been entered; he would then take up each 
Enumerator's abstract and would enter against each c.aste heading the figure which according 
to that abstract should be against it, adding up aji the sub-castes in his head and noting only the 
total, reference being made in doubtful cases to the approved list of castes received from the 
Superintendent. The entries from subsequent abstracts would be added to those of previous abstracts 
in the form of a running total, as was done in i88t. Thus, if one Enumerator's abstract showed 
three sub-castes of Khatris with three men in each, the Tabulator would against Kkatri enter the figure 9; 
and if the next abstract show in the-same way ten Khatris, he would run his pen through the 9, and 
write 19. This would be the quhkest way. There would, it is true, be no check on the process; mistakes 
could only be corrected with great difficulty; and the totals of the ca.ste registers would probably not 
agree with your totals obtained in other registers; but 1 believe that, if the very best of the men avail¬ 
able were put to this work, the classification would be done as accurately as that done by the Central 
Office in.1881, or by our numerous staff in 1891. The check on our staff, at any rate, was almost 
entirely confined to the figures, and not to the details of caste names; the figures were tested care¬ 
fully by intercompaiison with other tables, but the only method of making sure that the caste names 
were properly entered was by constant supervision on the part of the Kanungos, and in many cases 
this must h.avc been very nominal. Thus, though we were sure that the total number of persons returned 
under various castes for a certain block was correct, we could not help leaving very largely to the 
tabulator’s good faith the accuracy of the number in the block ascribed to each individual caste. 
With good agency the method 1 have above sketched out would lead to Tahsil Totals differing very 
slightly from the correct ones, and in a return of this kind it is mere affectation to waste time and 
money in avoiding petty discrepancies, which can have no possible effect on the value of the results. 

85. The Classification of Occupations.— It is in the tabulation of occupations that we were 
perhaps least successful. The instructions I at first received were to record every separate occupa¬ 
tion, and afterwards to classify in accordance with orders to be issued hereafter. This would liavc 
been an extraordinarily tedious arrangement, but I had already issued instructions in accordance with 
it when I learnt that revised orders might shortly be expected. I accordingly reversed the old in¬ 
structions and told the Tahsildars to prepare alphabetical lists of occupations and to keep these by them 
till further orders. The revised orders issued by the Census Commissioner contained a complete list of 
headings for the Occupation Table : these were revised by me with a view to the special circumstances 
of the Province; and were translated and lithographed with the utmost despatch; but it was the ioih 
of May before I could get the instructions issued, and a few days after 1 began to receive the lists of 
occupations, which had been lying in readiness, with bewildering rapidity. 'These lists were very long, 
difficult often to decipher, and containing at times unusual terms; each entry required thought and 
sometimes enquiry ; and there were more than forty of these lists to come in. It soon became 
obvious that, if the work was to be finished within reasonable time, I could not go on single-handed. 

It was necessary also to record my orders in a provincial list in order to secure uniformity, and, as 
this took time, it gave a further incentive for issuing orders on the lists without delay. I had already 
begun to receive returns and registers, and my Compilation Office was gradually assembling, so I put 
apart some of these men for the work. They were, as a rule, the pick of the abstracting staff, so that 
1 felt fairly confident in their judgment and ability. They were instructed to follow the orders I 
had already given in lists I had myself looked over; to correct numbers not in accordance with these 
to pass numbers obviously correct and to correct numbers obviously wrong; and to put a mark against 
doubtful cases. These latter were shown to my Personal Assistant and to me for disposal, and when 
the orders on the list were complete, the new entries were recorded in the Provincial list and the 
original list returned to the Tahsildar. A special staff then affixed the requisite numbers on the 
abstraction sheet and the tabulators followed these in tabulating, making such combinations as were 
necessary. * 

The objection to this system was that with a number of men working at the same li-sts, even when . 
confined always to particular, letters, we lost that chance of absolute uniformity which supervision by 
one man entails. We certainly got greater uniformity than we should have got, "if we had left the 
classification under the proper numbers entirely to the Divisional Offices, but the results displayed, 
when the Provincial list was arranged in classified order, show that the same name was occasionally 
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recorded under different headings. A worse fault connected with the arrangement was that the class 
of men put on to the work, though good of its kind, was incompetent to classify with proper discrim¬ 
ination, while the results of their work could not be thoroughly tested by me till the Provincial 
List was classified—that is, far too late to affect the tabulation. I examined all the entries in the classi¬ 
fied list of occupations before we prepared our 0<cup.ition Table, and unfortunately found that 
a good deal of wrong classification had been ordered. This I put right as well as 1 could by amend¬ 
ing or combining the previous headings, hut a good deal of it had to stand as it was. 

What the degree of inaccuracy entailed amounts to 1 cannot say. If 1 found in the classified 
list that the entry ‘"birt rairasi” had been put down under “beggars” instead of under “genealogists,” 
I was unable to a.sccrtain whether this meant an error of one or of a hundred, and could only hope it 
was nearer the former than the latter. The number of headings supplied to the Tahsild.irs was very 
numerous’, and the classifications proposed by or under the supervision of men of this standing must in 
the main have liecn right; and the orders issued from my office in these must presumably on the whole 
have reduced the percentage of error remaining. And then again the numbers ordered were in some 
cases incorrectly entered on the Provincial Register, and these could only be corrcctcil by a long 
examination with the JlisUict Lists, whicli it was not worth while to start, except in one or two cases.* 
The above considerations tliereforc lead me to hope that tlie error in the results may really have been 
quite inconsiderable. 

It is an extremely laborious and expensive process, both in the actual tabulation, and also in the 
stage of compilation, to abstract every distinct occupation; and this more especially if the details for 
sex and age periods have to be recorded, as they had to be in our case. I therefore presiiirte that, in 
future, the general scheme of classification will be comniuiiicaled to Provincial Supcrintcnde'nts in time 
to admit of the ultimate headings only being tabulated. II I might venture to advise the Census Com¬ 
missioner for India for igoi, I should say—“ let the scheme of classification be published at least three 
months before the Cen.sus, and let the classification be as nc.arly as possible the .same a.s that adopted 
on this occasion.” Itlr. Jbhelson published from the papers of the last Census a list showing the manner 
ill which he had classified the occupations. There .were mistakes in it, but there will be mistakes in all 
such lists for many decades to come. The classification was by divisions, this arrangement having the 
adv.antagc of taking into account the local variations in the meaning of names. The list was of 
considerable a.ssistance to me in selecting and arranging the ultimate heads in the Cen.sus Commis¬ 
sioner’s classified scheme, the disposal of these ultimate heads being left to the discretion of the Provin¬ 
cial Supciintendenis. But I was unable, from tlic circumstances under which 1 received my orders, 
to make the use of the list which Mr. Ibbelson intended. 

I have preserved the vernacular alphabetical list of the occupations returned on the present 
occasion : it will be founrl to contain all but an infinite.simal percentage of the names returneil in 1891, 
and it probably contains by far the larger part of the entries that may be returned at any future 
Census. If the next Superintendent receives the scheme of classification picscribetl in time, he had 
belter take this list of mine and liave it copied in correct detailed alphabetical order; he might, if he 
has time, compare it with Mr. Ibbclson’s list and aild any names from that list which he may find not 
represented in mine: then he would (without regarding my numheringl affix at leisure to each occupa¬ 
tion the number .suitable. This list (a very long one it would prove) sliould then be lithographed, and 
an ample quantity of copies supplied to eacli abstracting office. A special staff would then be en¬ 
trusted with the Occupation Abstraction sheets: these men would look up the occupations in the litho- 
graplied li.st <is in a dictionary, and would affix the right numbers on the sheet. A list would be kept 
for eacli talisil of the occupations not to be found in the dictionary, and the.se would be submitted to 
the Superintendent for orders. A system of careful supervision over the actual process of tabulation 
should be prescribed : cn the present occasion the check on the tabulation of occupations was (as in 
the case of castes) a stringent one as regards the total figures returned for a block or a tahsil, but 
somewhat lax as regards the figures recorded for each individual occupation therein. 

86 . The System of Check. —Our registers contained entries for twelve enumeration books on 
each page, and it will always be well, with a view to minimising errors in addition, to keep the number of 
units tabulated on a page to ten or twelve. The printed forms of the registers provided for a running 
total throughout the register, but this is of no practical use, and is opposed to native methods, 
besides causing immense trouble in tlie correction of errors. We accordingly abandoned it at an early 
stage and substituted page totals, giving at the end of the register a “tahrij ” or abstract in which the 
page totals were added into a tahsil total. The tahsil totals were checked by a fairly simple form of 
check sheet, which could I think with advantage have been slightly amplified, as there is no advan¬ 
tage in foregoing fpr tabulation any check that will be subsequently applied in compilation. 

The check of the tahsil totals of course failed to correct errors which cancelled each other in the 
details; but at the same time there is no use entering into ntuch more elaborate methods of check, 
except so far as these serve to discourage attempts at fudging the tahsil totals. Almost all our registers 
were so arranged that the same twelve entries always came on one page, so that wc were enabled to 
test in most cases the page totals in much the same way as we tested those for the whole register. I 
contented myself with having 10 per cent, of these tested by means of separate small test slips. 

I have noticetl above that a stricter supervision shoulti in future be applied during the process of 
tabulating castc.s and occupations. This is the more necessary when two or more separate registers 
contain tabulation by caste. From misreading of names, &c., it is possible for one tabulator to return, 
say, more blind persons belonging to a certain caste than the total number of persons belonging to that 
caste in the tahsil; and 1 spent no little lime during compilation in looking up and putting right errors 
of this kind which ouglit to have been looked to before the register left the abstraction office. , 

The registers were so arranged in each case that the figures for males either stood on the page 
opposite that for females, or were entere*d in an entirely separate register. As long as the principle of 


* The probability of mistakei thus occurring U nhown by the fact that the Classihed List when first prepared contained 
not a few eirors which were only put right by a complete re-comparison with the Alphabetical Provincial Kegister. I had to 
protest against Barristers being counted as Vaccinators and Managers of the Court of Wards being classed^ along w.tn 
|!,unuch&; and it was a relief to find that thes*' at least were not eirors that had really taken place in the tabulation itself. 
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keejiing thS males thus separate from the females was duly observed, I allowed considerable latitude 
in the manner in which each register was prepared. In registers like those for castes and occupations, it 
was of course impossible to give for each twelve books the whdle number of headings sanctioned for 
the tahsil, and we had to prepare a separate set of headings for each twelve books whether these couki 
be contained on one double page or had to extend over three or four leaves, as the case might be. In 
the case of sects, languages, and birthplaces, we sometimes followed one arrangement, sometimes an¬ 
other, as th^ tabulators found most convenient. The languages will generally be found to go easilv 
into a double page, and the birthplaces will go into a double page if we enter the names of Punjaii 
districts on every page and leave the other, and less frequent entries to be added or not according as 
they sure found or not in the twelve units under consideration. Wherever we spread over the single 
list into a double page, it is of course impossible to show the males opposite the females, and in such 
cases a scjiarate register for eacii sex is required. 

87. Printing of Forms. —The abstraction sheets were lithographed at I.ahore ; the tabulation 
registers were pointed at Calcutta. The character in the former was of course Nastalik ; in ||pe latter. 
Arabic; but 1 am not sure that there was any necessity for the Nastalik character being employed at 
this stage, where the headings to be read are few and the staff more or less educated. If the abstrac¬ 
tion sheets can be printed locally by steam at a lower cost than lithography, 1 should recommend iho 
adoption of the printed character in future for both ab.straction sheets and tabulation registers. The 
Calcutta press was very busy in working for other provinces, and we did not receive our consignments 
from Calcutta with as much punctuality as wc should have been able to require from local jiresses 
It is a great convenience to have the printing done at one’s own door; and, unless considerations ol 
expense stand in the way, local printing is pireferable. 

The number of forms prepared for abstraction and tabulation was as follows 
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hhffets. 


pages. 
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1 
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Blank Sheets. 
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18 
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Khulas.a leaves. 


'i abtilation 




V'iUat-t* Totals 

4,382 

J 4 

lS’,Hili 

(not used). 


>3 

35,44s 


These figures include, the forms dsed by the Simla Abstraction Ofllce for the Simla Hill States. 

88. Progress of the Work. —By the i.st of June (that is, before the completion of the abstrac¬ 
tion) we had finished about half the tabulation of the greater number of the registers. The register 
of occupations, however, owing to non-rcccipt of orders, had not then been commenced, and only very 
slight progress had been made with the registers in whitlb tabulation was done by castes. These 
heavy registers lagged considerably behind the others, and at the beginning of July we had a 
third of the caste registers and two-thirds of the occupation registers still unfinished, as well as a con¬ 
siderable amount of the tabulation of infirmities and education by caste. The arrears were, however, 
for the most part confined to the Lahore and Umlialla offices, and I transferred a certain amount ot 
tabulation work from the Lahore to the Jullunder oftice for completion. The paiwaris and kanungos 
were sent back to their districts at various ’dates between the a6ih of June and the beginning of August 
The lahsildars remained with a small staff clearing off miscellaneous work and awaiting sanction lor 
the registers, for a few days after the departure of the bulk of their respective offices. The ab.straction 
offices were actually closed at various dates between July 3rd (Multan) and August 8th (Lahore). 

No exact estimate of the rate of progress can be given, 'I.Tking very roughly the duration of the 
period of abstraction and tabulation (including Sundays and holidays) to have extended to 130 days, 
from March 8th to July 15th, we may be said to have completely abstracted and tabulated the figure.^ 
for twenty millions ol people on eleven abstraction sheets and nineteen registers at a rate of more 
than a lakh and a half per diem. 


(c)—COMPILATION. 

89. The Central Compilation Office. —Towards the end of May a few patwaris an'd 
kanungos were sent from the abstraction offices to Lahore, and these together with the best of the 
unofficial moharrirs, previously employed on the English abstraction, formed the nuelcii.s of the 
compilation office. The numbers were gradually increased during June and July till they reached 
about 60; and then from the middle of August these were gradually reduced again. 'The office 
was under the superintendence of my Personal Assistant, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, with a 
good knowledge of English. The patwaris and kanungos employed received an allowance of R.s. 7 111 
addition to their ordinary pay: the unofficial clerks were entertained at various sums ranging from 
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Kioto R3 o‘, but the greater number received Riz or ftis per mensem. The follovring fibres 
show the composition'of the office on the ist of each month:— 

Kanungos. Patwaris. Moharrirs. Total. 

1st June. ... 2 9 ll 2a 19 

„ July. ... 3 22 21 46 * 36 

„ Aug. ... 3 22 39 b 4 37 

„ Sept. ... 3 'o 15 26 20 

„ Oct. ... 1 II 36 48 38 

Bedldes the above staff there was a varying number of copyists entertained from time to time 
and doing the work on contract at so much per page or at so much per six hours. The cutting 
and guii||||iing of slips for the sub-caste lists was also done on contract, 

90. The Work to be done. —^The. first duty of the staff was to check the returns received. 
The figures for the Native States were received on tables in much the same form as those of the 
final tables; and the totals in the various tables were checked against each other with the same 
tests as those applied in our abstracting offices to the completed registers. We only called for 
registers from the four largest Native States-; these being wanted mainly for such statistics as we took 
out by units less than a whole Slate. From the abstraction offices we received-the registei>B 4 )y tahsils, 
and to these on their arrival wc applied the same test which had already been applied in the 
abstractioil offices. But the test was not tound as complete as it should be, and we had to make further 
enquiries into several points. More especially a good deal of time was spent in conecting errors 
® the tabulation by caste; the number of literate or infirm of a certain caste in a district being found 
:o be in several cases larger than the number of that caste returned for the district. In many in¬ 
stances these errors were due to mere clerical mistakes, and could be put right in the central office; 
but sometimes we had to return the tables to the abstraction offices for correction, and in one 
instance where the abstraction office had been closed, we sent men specially to look up the abstrac¬ 
tion sheets and put the errors right. 

The figures in the registers having been ascertained to be correct, our pext step was to prepare 
district tables. These were tables including all the information given in the final census tables, 
but arranged in such a way as to give the statistics in a handy form for each district. The figures 
were given by tahstls in the following tables;— 

Table I.—Area, Houses, and Population. 

Table HI.—Towns and villages, classified by population. 

Table VI.—Religions. ^ 

Table X.—Parent tongues. 

Tables A and B.—Christians. 

In preparing these tables the tahsil figures were merely transcribed and totalled. For the other 
tables, where only a district total was given, the compiling clerks had to prepare rough inter¬ 
mediate tables, on large sheets of paper, on which they inade up the district totals. The district 
tables when prepared were checked one against another on aprescnlrcd system, and were then copied 
out and sent to the Deputy Commissioners with an outline of the report which would be required 
from them. Caste and sect tables by tahsils, which had been prepared in vernacular in the 
abstraction offices, were also’sent in order to facilitate enquiry from talisildars, &c. 

The Census Commissioner instituted a system of simultaneous compilation in bis office and in 
ours. To enable him to carry this out, the figures of each district for every table up to Table XV 
were entered on separate slips and forwarded to him as soon as ready ; that is to say, as soon as the 
district tables for the district were complete. The object of the system was to form a check on 
the totalling in compilation, which was effected by a comparison of the provincial tables when com¬ 
plete with the tables prepared in the Census Commissioner’s office from the materials supplied by us. 
This purpose was undoubtedly served to some extent, a few small errors being brought to light in this 
way; but the greater part of the discrepancies between our tables and those prepared from our slips by 
the Census Commissioner's office were due to mistakes made in copying the figures from the district 
tables on to the slips (and some such mistakes are inevitable), or to corrections which my office had 
to make owing to matters discovered .subsequent to the despatch of the slips and previous to the pre¬ 
paration of the tables. I am not sure therefore that the system is worth the time and trouble spent on 
it, and it would probably be sufficient on a future occasion to found the Provincial total for each table 
as soon as this was ascertained. 

Having prepared and despatched the census tables and the slips, the clerks had now to tran¬ 
scribe the district totals into the forms of the final tables, the headings of which had previously been 
prepared. This seems a simple process, but the strictness of the intcr-compmrison between the table.s 
and the occunence of small errors in transcription or addition render it a much longer and more 
tedious operation than one might be led to expiect. The forms into which the figures were transcribed 
were exactly those of the final tables which were to be sent to Press. The Census Commissioner was of 
opinion that it would be better to compile for males and females separately throughout, but I had no 
experience of any errors due to confusion of the figures for the two sexes, and the additional copying 
entailed by the separate compilation of the sexes is a thing to be avoided in itself, as every transcription 
of figures besides taking up time increases the chance of inaccuracy. It was also with a view to avoid¬ 
ing superfluous copying that I arranged to have the greater number of our tables prepared direct fronf 
the registers in F.nglish. In 1881 every table was prepared first in vernacular and afterwards in 
English; on the present occasion vernactilar tables were prepared for castes, sects, and occupations 
only. I ought to have bad all tables prepared in vernacular, in which statistics were taken out by 
Caste, but otherwise we felt no inconvenience from the system followed. 
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I have already noted that the classification of entries, which constitnted so large a part of the com¬ 
pilation in 1881, was in our case relegated as much as possible to the period of tabulation. Except 
in the case of languages, castes, occupations, and sects, the returns made in the registers were ready for 
compilation without further alteration or amalgamation of headings. In the case of languages, I was 
ready at an early stage to su-range how the languages shown in the registers should be combined for the 
purpose of compiling Table X, and in our district tables we supplied particulars for each language 
returned in the registers as well as for the larger groups shown in the final table. For castes 1 exa¬ 
mined the intermediate table prepared in vernacular, and was able to judge from the numbers returned 
under each of the more doubthil castes to determine whether the enquiries made regarding it during 
the course of tabulation were sufficient to warrant my passing orders on it at once or whether further 
enquiry was advisable. Most of the doubtful castes were returned in very small numbers, and I was 
able to reduce the number of castes from 339 which had been tabulated to 192 which were eqjered in 
the final tabic. 1 have already described the process with occupations; here 1 had to cut out the head¬ 
ings under which no returns had been made and to combine as far as possible those headings in 
which misclassification rendered separate compilation misleading. With sects I had greater’troubic: 
the number of sects tabulated was so numerous, and 1 knew so little about them, that 1 could not classify 
with any freedom. A few names which were obviously not names of sects were expunged; a few, 
which were obviously expressive of the'.same sect, were combined, and so on. Out the greater number 
were left a.s they stood in the registers. The figures for sects have only in a few instances been pub¬ 
lished by districts; the uncertainty in the method of the return rendered provincial figures quite suffi¬ 
cient in all^rdinary cases. 

If the tables are being printed at a small press it might possibly be advisable to prepare them in 
order one after another, so as not to flood the press with work all at once. But this system iS open to 
the grave objection that it renders inter-comparison of the tables impossible, and roy experience 
assures me that if tables arc sent to the press without inter-compari.son, there are great chances of dis¬ 
crepancy even if the district details have been ascertained to agree. 1 myself arranged to have tables 
I to XV quite complete before sending a figure to pre.ss ; the subsequent tables (castes, occupations, 
were sent generally as soon as they were prepared. 

91. Suggestions for Compilation in future. —The work subsequent to tabulation should 
always be reduced as much as p>ossible, n^t only to save the Superintendent the excessive worry 
which all such work entails, but also and more especially with a view to reducing the time and 
money expended on the census. I should spare the compilation office the trouble of preparing dis¬ 
trict returns from the tahsil figures, by having district tables prepared in vernacular in the abstraction 
offices. This would save a good deal of time in the elucidation of mistakes, and, with a very complete 
system of check and proper supervision, I believe that the returns thus made would be as sound and 
conscientious as those prepared in a central office. The central office after applying a mechanical 
check to these registers would transcribe the figures in English-on to the districtand final tables without 
further ado, just as they did on the present occasion in the case of the figures received from Native 
States. J would compile sects, occupations, castes, and any figures taken out by castes, in the vernacular 
first; others 1 should compile in English direct. The office .should be, if anything, larger than ours. 
And there are points in which the next Superintendent will doubtless find it advisable to make altera¬ 
tions in order to suit alterations in the returns prescribed. Out as a general rule the system we 
followed on the present occasion will, I think, be found suitable enough in future. 

The compilation of figures for towns is a very troublesome operation; the staff are apt, unless 
closely watched, to count one town as two or vice versd; to omit a part of a town, as, e.g., the civil station; 
to enter figures for the previous census which refer to a different area to that now adopted, and so on. 
The Superintendent should certainly see and approve the headings for the tables connected with towns 
at a very early stage of the work and should watch the progress of the compilation of these fables with 
particular care. 

• 92. Subsidia^ Work of the Compilation Office. —Besides the preparation of tlie district 

tables', slips, and final tables which formed the main part of their occupation, there were several other 
matters which, taken together, occupied a good deal of the time of the compilation office. 

In the first place there was the preparation of the classified list of occupations which I have 
alluded to in paragraph 85 above. The list was prepared in vernacular and then transliterated into 
English charac.ers. From this transliterated list l.was able to judge at once of the general correctness 
or not of thfe classification under each head. A translation showing each distinct occupation was subse¬ 
quently prepared and sent to the Census Commissioner. 

A more laborious operation was the prejvnation of the lists showing all the sub-castes returned. The 
lists prepared by districts, which I have mentioned in paragraph 84, contained every entry made in the 
schedules. From these a list had been prepared in each abstraction office showing the castes and sub- 
castes returned for 'each of the districts dealt with by that office. In preparing these daftarwar 
lists, as they were called, only such castes were entered as were tabulated, synonyms being altered 
where necessary; thus all the sub-castes entered in the schedules under caste Gazar were tran^erred in 
the daftarwar list to caste Dhobi. Cases in which sub-castes had been entered as castes were 
ignored altogether, the object being to show in the list only such sulr-castes as had been generally and 
undoubtedly returned as such in the schedules. Against each sub-caste in th'e daftarwar lists were shown 
its religion and the districts in which it was found, the latter being indicated by numbers. From these 
daftarwar lists, the compilation iffice prepared a Provincial list, adding the castes found in Native 
States, This Provincial list was prepared on lithographed bilingual forms, on which the translitera¬ 
tion of each name appeared exactly opposite the vernacul^. The sub-castes under each caste were 
then cut off into slips and distributed alphabetically. Having been finally arranged alphabetically, 
they were pasted on to paper and sent to the press. 

^ Village lists showing the population for 1881 and 1891 of each village and town in the province 
were prepared primarily in the district offices. Each district sent up a list of the towns and villages 
of the district together with the population recorded for 1881, leaving a blank column to show the 
population for 1891, This blank column was filled up by my office from Register.3, and the lists 
returned for record in the district offices. 
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Besides the general tallies we had to prepare tables showing certain statistics required in 
Kuropean bureaus, (or persons born in Great Britain and for Europeans other than English. Provin¬ 
cial totals of these were submitted to the Census Commissioner. There were also enquiries from 
other offices which had from time to time lo be met by the preparation of statements of various kinds. 
These were returns of a special kind for Europeans and Eurasians supplied to the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. There weic special returns required to show statistics for certain unhealthy tracts, such as 
those adjoining the Western Jumna Canal in Karndl and- Delhi, and the Naili tracts in Ambala and 
Kamal. The.se all took time. 

Finally, there was the preparation of the abstracts and percentages which occupy so prominent a 
part in llie prcjiaration of a Census Report. These were put in hand during August and completed by 
the end of October, but they were being constantly altered, improved, or checked during the whole 
time I vyas writing the report. 

93. Progress of the work. —The work of testing registers, &c., commenced at the very end of 
Maj’. We had received most of the Native States’ returns early in July, and all, includingCh.imba, by 
.\ugust 20th, and all the tahsil registers by August 8lh. The district table.s weie despatched to Deputy 
Commissioners at various dates between July 4th and August 21st. The Native States Tables I to XV 
were ready for the press on Augpst 26th, and the same tables for British territory on* September I4lh. 
The remaining tables were all completed by October 23rd. The village lists were ready on the 20th 
September, .and the caste index on ist November. The tahsil registers were forwarded to the Deputy 
Commissioners in the middle of September. 

94. The Census in the Native States. —In writing thus shortly regarding«^e census 
taken in the Native .staie.s, I would not be supposed in any way to underrate the importance of the 
work there, or the amount of attention which has lo be bestowed on it by the Superintendent, and it i.s 
mainly owing to the fact that the system pursued throughout the province varied so little, and that the 
remarks made by me with reference to British territory apply equally to the Native slates, (hat 1 am 
able thus in a few words to note on sotne of the sficcial features of the census in Native territory. 
Not only, as I have already noticed, did the states all adopt the same schedule as wc did, lut they 
aI.so adopted the in.structions as they stood, although some slight alterations in the language of them 
was sometimes necessary before they could be applied to the (lifierent condilions existing in Native 
territory. All this was a great convenience ; the states were thus able to indent on the same presses 
as we did and to get the books at the same rates. In some states local lithography was tried, with 
a certain amount of success, but the greater number found it easier to indent, as. we did, on I.ahore 
and Calcutta. In Chamba and Mandi local arrangements were necessary in order to meet the local 
re(|uirements in the character retiuired, which 1 have noted in paragra])h 43 above. The cost of all 
forms indented for by Native states wa.s borne by the states themselves, and seiiarate accounts kept 
at the presses for each state, the payment being arranged for direct between the state .irid the press. 
In the Simla hill stales alone, .supplies were sent through the Superintendent and paid for at the 
conclusion of the census through him. 

I have mentioned tn paragra|)h 55 the system of correspondence adopted by me at the request 
of the states themselves. I addicssed all references to them in vernacular, and though this gave per- 
hajis a little extra trouble in the Superintendent’s office at first, it is no doubt a convenience to the 
states and should be done in future also. 

The work of enumeration wa.s, 1 think, on the whole done quite as well as in the British di.stricts, 
and in some instances jirobably tetter than in the average district. The work was sometimes en¬ 
trusted to a special officer, but generally it was taken up by some high official in addition to his other 
duties. In either case the men in charge were as a rule persons of experience and intelligence. In no 
instance liad the states any reason to regret their choice, and the arrangements made were always, so 
far as I am aware, sati.sfactory. ’The Provincial Superintendent exercises a general control over the 
work, bm does not test it in details, as he does in the British districts. I was able myself to see how 
the work was going on in almost all the states, either by visiting the states themselves or by seeing 
samples of the papers brought in by the State officials to some neighbouring British district. 

Fortnightly returns were sent in by all the smaller states in the torm prescribed for districts. In 
the case of the six larger slates I did not call for these but contented myself by ascertaining from 
time to time that the work was progressing well and was up to dale. 

The abstraction work was carried out by each' separate state at its own head-quarter#, except in 
the case of the Simla Hill States (excepting Ndhan); these sent in clerks to work under a naib-tahsildar 
at Simla itself. A short time before the commencement of the abstraction I held a meeting of the 
Census Superintendents of most of the stales at Lahore, at which 1 explained the system to be 
followed, and was able to resolve a great many doubts regarding the process. This arrangement was 
most useful, and should be adopted always in future. The state.s sent in lists of tribes, birth-places 
and so forth, just as the divisional abstracting officers did ; so that we were able to ensure uniformity 
in the returns throughout the province. 

The enumeration work of the Simla Hill States was supervised by a special clerk put on that duty 
from the Simla District Office, and also by the Naib tahsildars and the Deputy Commissioner him¬ 
self. The abstraction was carried out in a house Rented in Simla itself, the stales were called on to 
send in a certain number of moharrirs each: these were .i-upplementcd by others entertained in Simla, 
half the cost of whom was recovered rateably; if any of the states failed to send a man or the man 
appointed absconded or was found inefficient, a substitute was at once put in and charged to the 
State. At the conclusion of the work, it was thought advisable, in view of the general poverty of 
these petty states, not to recover the ruil amount due from them; the enumeration books and papers 
were charged against them, bet only half the cost of the abstraction paper was charged; and they 
were not called on to contribute cither to the rent of the building or the pay of the Naib-tahsildar in 
charge..^ * 

The following shows the cost of the census as returned by the various states. Efforts have been 
made to obtain uniformity in this return, but it was not made up until the conclusion of the opera- 
ions, and doubtless the classification adopted and the method of including or excluding shared items, 
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as well as the airangements for getting work done by men for nothing or in addition to their ordinary 
services, has differed in different states:— 


Statement showing census expenditure in the Native States of the Punjab^ together with 

Incidence of the Total Cost per T,ooo. 
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95, The Superintendent’s Personal Office.— Some facts regarding my own office, though 
insignificant in themselves, may prove useful to my successor. 1 started in April i8go with one clerk 
on R30 and one peon. The services of a Munshi from the Persian office of the Secretariat were lent me 
in June for about three weeks or a month. At the end of June I went on three months’ privilege 
leave, handing over all my papers to the Secretariat and dismissing my staff: but a few weeks after a 
clerk on R30 was entertained by the Secretariat to do the Census work. On my^eturn in October I 
started with an office of one clerk on Rioo, one clerk on K30, and two peons. .Shortly afterwards a third 
clerk, on R30, was entertained, mainly in order to push on the extra work of indexing the Tribes and 
Clans (see para. 84 above) : and ultimately two temporary hands were also employed in the index- 
ing. When the indexing was completed, 1 reverted to my original staff of one clerk on K30 and one 
on Rioo. This staff constituted the office for correspondence and accounts throughout the period 
immediately subsequent to the census: and, as it was not always fully employed, it was able to 
render some assistiince to the Compilation office in copying, etc. Tliree or four extra hands were 
added at times during the time subsequent to the closing of the Compilation office, while the earlier 
tables were passing through the press. The office was practically closed on the ist of January when 
I took up new duties in the Gujranwala district, and after that I had for two months two clerks, and 
subsequently one only, as my census e.stablishment up to concl'tsion of the work. 

It is unnecessary to take any clerks with one on tour: I tried it, but gave it up. When I went to 
Simla in the summer of 1891 ,1 retained the services of a clerk who had worked in the Abstraction 
office there to do such clerical work as could well be done on the spot: but this clerk was reckoned 
as one of the Compilation establishment. * 

I found it useful for my Compilation and Abstraction establishments to olrtain sanction from 
Government for • larger number of men than I was likely to entertain, with considerable latitude as 
to the pay: this saves unnecessary references. 

While in Lahore in April and May 1890, I rented a room in an empty house as an office for 
R30 per mensem : in Simla in June I got the loan of a room in the Government Secretariat. From 
October 1890 to March 1891 the office was in my own house: from March to the end of May we 
occupied a part of the building devoted to the Lahore Abstraction Office: from May to the middle 
of September we used three rooms in the Financial Commi.ssioner’s office: after tliat we retained for 
a short time the SiKhya Sabha’s hall in the city, and finally the office returned in November to a 
room in my house. 

It is a great gomfort to have a good head clerk, and I was fortunate in this respect. It is ol 
course essential that the clerks should know English well, but care should be taken that they have also 
a good knowledge of Urdu. Some of the clerk class in lahore arc amazingly nnprofieient in Urdu, 
and it is most necessary, in view of the large amount of correspondence with Native states, to have 
men who can write and read Urdu fluently. 

96. Final Census Reports. —In sending the results of the census to district officers in July 
and August 1891 we asked for a report on the figures, the outlines of which were sketched out, and 
requested that the report might be sent within four weeks. As one Deputy Commissionei remarked, 
four months would have been a more suitable period ; but as it was necessary to push the work through, 
so much time could not be spared, and I do not know that much was lost by hastening the completion 
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of the reports. Each Deputy Commissioner has a certain amovmt of time he can spare for such work, 
and a larger period aHowed does not necessarily imply that a longer time will be spent on the report. 
This part of the work required a great.deal of care in the writing, and I am glad to say that most of the 
district officers sent in excellent reports, which have been of the greatest use in dealing with the pro- 
vincal results. It has been a matter of regret to me that I have not been able to quote a large num¬ 
ber of interesting details which have been noticed in their reports, but which it would be out of place 
to mention in a provincial report. These district reports will, however, be often of great use to the officers 
who from time to time revise the district Gasetteers, and for this purpose I am returningthem carefully 
to each district for record. It will be difficult to beat for lucidity, fullness, and interest the renorts re¬ 
ceived from Shahpur (Mr, W^soti) Hissdr (Mr. Fagan), andKulu (Mr. Diack): and a Lmber^of fin¬ 
able hints will be formed in Mr Clarke s report from Delhi, Colonel Roberts’ from Jalandhar, Colonel 
Hutchinson s fron>Gurdaspur, Mr. Younghusband’s from Dera Ghazi Khan and several others. In the 
portion relating to religous sects the reports from Hissdr, Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, Firozpur, Jhang, and 

Dera Ismail Khan are particularly full, but almost all the reports contained extremely interesting re- 

marks on this subject, contributed often by Native members of the district staff. I have made the amplest 
use of these in this chapter I have written in the report regarding the religious sects of the people,‘snd 
am especially indebted to the reports furnished by Extra Assistant Commissioners Maya Das, Ghulam 
Ahmed K.h3n and Jwala Parshad. I also received useful notes regarding the sects from the officers 
in charge of the Abstracting offices, including some particularly good ones from M. Tara Singh, 
Tashildar in charge of the Jalandhar office. 

97- The cost of the Census.— The figures showing the actual cost of the censut-in British 

territory, as finally ascertained, will be found at the end of this volume. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 

RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF THE PUNJAB, 1891 

. 

CHAPTER L 

REGARWNG THE DENSITY OF THE POPULATION, THE HOUSES AND 
FAMILIES, THE TOWNS AND THE COUNTRY. 

- ♦ - 

1. The Sub-divisions of the Province.— The Punjab is the most north- 
Ab t ct 1 province of British India. " Geographically, the region 

called by this name is the triangular tract of country, of 
which the Indus and the Sutlej to their confluence form the two sides, the third 
being the lower Himala'Jra hills between these two rivers. The British province 
now includes a large extent of country outside these boundaries on all three 
sides ”—as shown in the maps accompanying this report. The eastern part of 
the province was brought into subjection at various dates from the commencement 
of the century onwards: but the country west of the Beas was not annexed till 
1849, forty-two years before the Census to which this report relates. The Delhi 
territory was added to the Punjab after the mutiny, and the boundaries of the 
Province have remained practically unaltered for the last thirty-three years. 

The greater part of the country is administered directly by British officers, 
and is divided,* for administrative purposes, into 31 districts, each of which is 
again sub-divided into sub-collectorates or tahsils.* The district averages 3,573 
square miles in size and 672,932 souls in population, while the tahsil is gene¬ 
rally about one quarter the size of the district, and at the rate of 128 tahsils to the 
province contains on an average 147,351 persons. Since the Census of i88i the 
Sirsa district has been abolished, its area has been divided, and the portions have 
been added to neighbouring districts. The average size of a district in the 
province has therefore slightly increased. Partly for this reason, and partly 
owing to the general increase of population, the average number of inhabitants in 
each district has increased considerably, and is now 83,856, or 12*5 per cent, 
larger than in 1881. 

Apart from the districts under direct control, there is about one-third of the 
area and more than one-sixth of the population which is under native administra¬ 
tion. There are, in all, 34 Feudatory States in the province, which differ very con¬ 
siderably from each other in their size, population and rank. There are among 
them, on the one hand, Patiila, with a population of 1,583,521, and Bhdwalpur, with 
an area of 17,285 square miles ; on the other, such atomies as Darkotf, with its 595 
souls, and Bfja, with its four square miles of area. Separate statistics have been 
recorded for each of the 34 States ; but it is more satisfactory to consider the 

* The posiSon of these tahsils is indicated in the Map o( Religions at the commencement of this volume. 
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DENSITY COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. [Chap. I. 


results for the less important States by groups. The smaller Plains States— 
Mdler-Kotla, Kalsia, Pitaudj, Lohdrii and Dujdna—form one convenient group, 
while the Hill States at large, or at least the twenty little principalities which 
are under the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States, form another. The larger 
States are divided into administrative units, known generally as Nizdmats or Kdr- 
ddrfs, which, as a rule, correspond in size and population to something between 
the tahsil and the district in British territory : and in some cases—as in Patidia, 
Jind, c}.nd NAbha—some of these sub-divisions are isolated from the rest and 
situated in quite a different part of the country.* * 

The broader aspects of the Census are, however, only lost and confused by 
the consideration of items so numerous as the 31 districts and the 34 States, 
even when the latter are grouped in the manner described above. It will often 
be advisable to collect the statistics for some five or six tracts which shall repre¬ 
sent the main differences in the physical features of the country and the charac¬ 
ter, descent and circumstances of the people. The six administrative Commis- 
sionerships or Civil Divisions of the Punjab have been arranged, witliout any re¬ 
gard to these physical and ethnological groupings, and as in actual official work 
statistics are very seldom required for these divisions, 1 have abstained altogether 
from grouping the results of the Census by Divisions either in the tables or else¬ 
where. In default of these divisions, I have adopted, where advisable, a classi¬ 
fication of the districts and States of the province which, though open to criti¬ 
cism on some points, appears to be that best adapted tobring out the distinctive 
characteristics of the various parts of the province. By this classification the 
Punjab is divided into five tracts, namely, (1) the Hill Tracts, (2) Submontane 
and Central, (3) the Eastern Plains, (4) the Western Plains, and (5) the Salt 
Range Tract.f 

DENSITY OF THE POPULATION. 


Punjab Piovincc 
Briti!»h Territory 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PER 
MILE. 


Total 

Population. 

1891. 


15= 

170 


169 

188 


Rural 

Population. 

1881. I i8gi. 


135 

150 


140 i 
1 O 7 


2. The Density compared with other countries.— The Punjab pre¬ 
sents every variety in the density of its 
population, from the Himalayan tracts of 
Spili, where there is one person to the 
square mile to the Amritsar tahsil, where 
there are 840. Parts of the country are 
more sparsely peopled than Brazil or 
Canada, while others are more densely 
populated than Staffordshire or Warwickshire. Taken as a whole, the province 
is not thickly populated. The pressure of population in the Punjab at large is 
only a little greater than that in Ireland in 1881, and the pressure in the British 
part of the province is a little less than that in Prussia in 1885. Or keeping to 
examples nearer home, we may say that Berar and the Central Provinces are 
nearly as densely, and that the North-West Provinces and Bengal are from two 
to three times as densely, peopled as the Punjab. In other words, the area of the 
Indus drainage and the territories attached thereto are peopled as thickly as the 
plateau of Central India, and less than half as thickly as the Gangetic Valley. 
There are districts lying below the hills in the Punjab which rival, though they 
do not equal, in density the most fertile districts of the Upper Ganges ; and there 


• See the details in the Mnp of Religions attached to the commencement of this volume. 

t (0 Jliil Simla, Kanifta, Mamb, Chamba, Suket and the Simla Hill states. {?) Submontane and C(n» 

Hoshiarpui, J^landhai, Ludhiana, Fiioipui, Lahore, AimiL'iai, (jutda^pur, Sinlkot, Guji^nwiUa, GuJratj 
KaptSrthalla, Mdler-Kotia and l‘aridkot. tjj Plains Kohtalc, Guigaon, Delhi, KarnsiL Patiala, Jind, 

NAbha, KaKia, PataudI, Lohani and Dujaiia. (4) Western /’/nini.— Multin, Jhang, Mont|*omtT>, Shahpur, jDera Umad 
KbAn, Dera Gha^i Khin, Musaffaigaih and Babiwalpui. {5) Sait Pange Jhclain, RAwalimidL Hasira, Peshawtti, 

Kohat and Bariiiu. 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS. 


are also districts where a wilderness of dry sand or a mass of urtculturable moun¬ 
tain reduces the population to a sparseness unknown even among the hilly jungles 
of the Central Provinces. 

3. The Congested Districts. —If we go on to compare the relative density 
Abstracts 2 and Specific population of the Punjab districts, inter se, it is 

essential for all practical purposes that we should first of 
all exclude from the comparisons the population living in towns. It .is true that in 
the total density of the province the exclusion of the towns will make a difference 
of only 20 persons to the acre, but the smaller our units become the greater the 
differences will be. In the Amritsar tahsil, for instance, the incidence of the 
total population exceeds that of the rural population by 274 persons to the square 
mile, and in the Delhi tahsil the excess amounts to 419. In the practical pro¬ 
blems relating to the density of the people, the rural population is the main, or 
sole, factor, and it will be well therefore to leave the urban element out of consi¬ 
deration for the present. * 

The questions relating to the pressure of the rural population on the land 
present themselves in three aspects. We may consider the relation of the popu¬ 
lation either to the total area, of to the area available for cultivation, or to the 
area actually cultivated. And the figures with which we deal will often vary 
immensely according to the asp^t from which we choose to view the question. 
In Kdngra, for instance, there are only 78 persons to every square mile in the 
district, but there are 369 persons to every square mile recorded as available for 
cultivation, and no less than 967 persons to every square mile actually cultivated. 

First, then, as regards the culturable area, that is to say, the area which, whe¬ 
ther cultivated or not, is capable of cultivation. A great deal of the land which 
the official returns look upon as culturable is either very inferior soil or would 
only be culturable in the event of certain contingencies, such as the introduction 
of irrigation, which can only be realised, if at all, by very slow degrees and at 
great initial cost. When, therefore, we observe that there are only 72 persons in 
Jhangto every square mile available for culture, we mean that there is room for 
immense expansion as soon as Government has completed the vast and expen¬ 
sive scheme which it has now in hand for the irrigation of the greater part of the 
district—but not before. When we find only 60 persons to each square mile of 
culturable area in Dera Ismail Khan, the capability of expansion implied is not a 
capability immediately realizable, but one which can be attained only at the cost 
of all the delay and expense inseparable from a very large scheme of irrigation. 
Similar reservations have to be made in accepting the figures for districts, such 
as Dera Ghazf Kh^n, Multan, Montgomery, Shdhpur and, I think, Ktlngra. But 
in the mass of the Panjdb districts the culturable area of the official returns may, 
I believe, be looked upon as representing fairly well the area up to which cultiva¬ 
tion can be extended progressively as the pressure of population continues to 
increase. 

The districts in which there is the greatest pressure on the surface available 

for cultivation are those noted in the mar¬ 
gin. There are now in those districts 
from 56 to 140 more persons dependent 
on each square mile of the culturable 
area than there were in 1881, and roughly 
speaking, the increase of density since 
1881 has been most marked in those 
districts in which the present population 

is densest. 
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[Chap. I 


In calculating the density on the culturabie area in i88i, I have assumed 
the same area to have been th’en culturabie as is shown to be culturabie by the 
latest returns. The figures at our disposal regarding the culturabie areas of 
i88i are probably less trustworthy than those we now possess and as regards the 
cultivated area in i88i it is impossible to obtain even an approximate estimate. 
The official returns of the area at present cultivated are fairly accurate, and the 

density of the rural population on the 
present cultivated area (including current 
fallows), is shown by the figures avail¬ 
able to be greatest in the districts men¬ 
tioned in the margin. If we except 
Kdngra where the rural population is 
largely pastoral, and Jhang, where there 
is also considerable held for the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation in the more or less 


DtSTKICT. 

Number of 
rural pupula> 
tion per square 
mile of cuUi' 

Percentage of 
cultivate on 
culturabie 


vated area. 

ai c<a. 

Kanffra .... 
Hosmarpur . • . 

pfi? 

38 

ai 7 

8u 

Hazara .... 

731 

93 

Jhang .... 
Sidtkot .... 

7-’0 

7 »S 

10 

86 

lalandhar 

712 

QO 

Amrit^at 

6g5 

89 


immediate future, it will be noticed that in the districts mentioned four-fifths, or 
more, of the area available has already been brought under the plough, leaving a 
balance the greater part of which is doubtless culturabie only under adverse 
circumstances or at the expense of the pasturage necessary for the well- 
cattle. 

The different proportions of culturabie area returned for the Ha2dra and 
Kdngra districts are the result mainly of different systems of classification, and 
as a matter of fact both of these Himalayan districts may be looked on as pos¬ 
sessing a-considerable area of unculturable hill wastes, which support a large 
number of the rural population by their facilities for pasturage. The other districts 
which suffer from density of population are dependent almost entirely on agricul¬ 
ture, and such pasture as they possess is entirely subsidiary to the cultivation. 

When, therefore, we proceed to ascertain 
the density of the rural population on 
the total area, whether cultivated, cul¬ 
turabie, or unculturable, tbe Hazdra and 

« 

Kdngra districts cease to compete with 
the others mentioned above. 

And even if it be urged that the urban 
population, which is doubtless to some 
extent dependent on the capacities 
of the surrounding country, should be 
included in our calculations, our figures 
show the greatest density of population 
in the same districts. 


UisTRicr. 

Number of the rural population 
to every square mile <»f area. 

Jdlandhar . 

539 

Ainiitsar • . 

5 -so 

Siilkot . « 

519 

Gurdaspur 

464 

Hoshidrpur . , 

416 




Incidence of total population 


(rural and urban) per squat e mile. 

Jdlandhar . . 

633 

Amritsar. 

620 

Sialkot . . 

S62 

GurddKpur 

500 

I>elhi . • 

495 

(ieshiarpur 

45 * 


It will be noticed that the four districts of Jdlandhar, Hoshi^rpur, Si^lkot, 
and Amritsar appear in each of the four statements quoted above. These dis¬ 
tricts therefore may be looked on as the most densely populated in the province, 
whether we consider the rural population only, or the total population, rural and 

urban, and whether we calculate the 
density on the whole area, or on the 
area available for cultivation, or only on 
the area actually cultivated. It will also 
be seen from the figures now quoted in 


DfSTKICT. 

Number ol rural population more 
per sqvarr; mtlt*. 

Iloshiarpur 

47 

Jalandhar . , 

fxj 

Amritsar , • 

68 

Sialkot . . , 

48 

Average for piovince 

>4 


the margin, that the congestion jn these districts, though noticeable in i88l, 
has very considerably increased during the last ten years. 
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VALUE OF the return OF HOUSES. 


I quote below the figures for the tahsils in which the density of the rural 
population is greatest 

Siilkot . 6i6 Daska . • . 569 Garhshankar , 509 

Nakodar 610 Amritsar . 566 Gurddspur . 501 

Nawashahr 602 Ajndla . . 555 Taran Tdran . 500 

Philaur 599 Jdlandhar . 555 

ZaffarwAl 596 Batdla . . 548 

In the Native States there is no such pressure on the soil as^that displayed 
in the more densely populated districts which are directly under Briti'sh rule. 
The incidence of the rural population is highest in Kapdrthalla, where the agri¬ 
cultural conditions are very similar to those of Jdlandhar; and in Kapurthalla, 
there has been a very remaikable increase since 1881, of 70 to the square mile, 
in the specific population—^an increase exceeding even that of the adjoining 
Jdlandhgr district. 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


4. The value of the return of houses.*—In 1855308 1868 the record¬ 
ed unit which corresponded to our “ house ” was the “ enclo- 
Abstract 4. goyf^^yard. It was described in the vernacular by the 

same term, but it appears, from the enormous aberrations in the district averages, 
to have been insufficiently defined. In 1881 a closer definition was given, and 
the fact that the district figures for that Census show a great reduction in the 
aberration from the provincial averages, which was so apparent in the former enu¬ 
meration, indicates that a greater amount of uniformity in the application of the 
definition had been attained. The result of stricter supervision had dtifebtless the 
effect of reducing the size of the unit adopted, and the tendency of district offi¬ 
cers was apparently to consider that the unit, as defined, was toolarge for practi¬ 
cal application. On the present occasion greater latitude was allowed. Our object 
was not so much to obtain a trueTiasis for statistics as to provide a convenient 
unit for enumeration. We did not care so much whether a house in Rohtak im- 
•plied the same style and size of building as in Multin, so much as that the house, 
whether in Rohtak or Multdn, should be a building which the enumerator on his 


rounds could easily recognize, and of which the boundaries would be clearly under¬ 



stood. The fluctuations from one di.strict to 
another in the average number of persons to 
each house give a very fair idea of the amount 
of uniformity attained, and bear out the opin¬ 
ion that the unit of 1881 was very much more 
uniform through the province than that of the 
previous enumerations, while the slight extra 
license given on the present occasion has led 


to a slight decrease in the amount of uniformity attained. No attenipt was made 
to define the house in such a way as to provide a unit which would enable com¬ 
parison with the house returns of other provinces. But the fact that ^most 
exactly the same degree of uniformity was obtained in 1881 and 1891 gives some 
ground for confidence in comparing the results of the two enumerations. The 
small degree of variation shown between district and district on either occasion, 
though npt a perfect guarantee of the uniformity of the unit dealt with, has doubt¬ 
less, in the case of such large figures, and more especially in the rural area where 


• Sec also paras. 1,0^17 of PreUmiaftry Note MUched to this report. 
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the difficulties in . the way of defining the house are much smaller than in the 
towns, a very reassuring cffeot on our belief in the trustworthiness of compari¬ 
sons between district and district. The figures on both occasions were worked 
out in the same manner. The returns made by the enumerators themselves 
immediately after the Census were accepted without further criticism, and were 
not reabstracted by the trained establishments which worked out the bulk of the 
returns. And as there is no reason why the enumerators should on such a point 
be in any gcn< 5 ral way more inaccurate in one part of the country than another, 
there is no cause for distrusting the relative value of our house statistics, as be¬ 
tween one district and another.* 

5. The decrease in the average population per house. —Bearing in 

mind, then, the greater degree of precision 
attained in the two latter as compared with 
that attained in the two former circum¬ 
stances, but presuming for the moment that 
the returns have the same value throughout, 
we shall find that the tendency noticed ten 
yearsagotowardstheseparjition of dwellings 
is still on the increase. The number of occu¬ 
pied houses has increased 17‘8 per cent, during the last ten years, while the 
population inhabiting them has increased only io’7 per cent., with the effect that 
the number of people to each hundred houses is now fewer by 30 than it was 
ten years ago. This result is doubtless in part connected with the movement 
towards sapterality in all social and legal relations which is the result mainly of 
our system of law, but it is as surely a sign of that increase in security which 
leads the peasant to build away from his neighbour and of that increase in pros¬ 
perity which gives him the means to do so; and there is nothing to show that 
the increase in the value of land is in any„way checking the increase in the 
number of houses, for the number of houses has risen quite as markedly in the 
densely populated districts as in Others. 

Moreover the number of houses to be 
found in a given area bears no relation 
to the average number of inmates, but, 
as is shown by the figures in the margin, 
corresponds more or less closely with the 
general density of the population on the 
soil and the other phenomena noted in 
paragraph 3, which imply congestion. 

6. The average population of a house in different parts of the 
Province. —The number of people in a house is, generally speaking, very much 
larger in the east of the province than in the west. In the east the land is valu¬ 
able and the people almost entirely agricultural; in the west the people are largely 
nomaSic and the country less fertile and less settled. In the east the social 
traditions of the people are in favour of the continuance in^the ancestral house 
of the women and younger members of the family, while in the west, as pointed 
• out in his report by Mr. Ibbetson, the limited restrictions imposed by Islimonthe 
intermarriage of relations make the further seclusion of the women, and hence the 


District. 

Average 
number of 1 
occupied 
rural houses 
to the square 
mile. 

District. 

Jalandhar 

80 

Multan « 

Hoshiarpur . 

73 

Montgomery 

l.udhiina 

68 

Ihang 

Siilkot . 

68 

\y. G. Khan 

Amritsar 

63 

f) 1 Kh^ij . 

Gutdaspur 

6 t» 

Kohat 


Avtn agfl 
nrnnbei of 
occupied 
rural houses 
[to the square 
mile. 


*3 

U 

12 


Vkak. 

1 No. OF SOULS FFK OCCUlMRU 

1 HOUSP IN llKinSH 

'lEKRlTtlKY. 

'I'own anti 
Countiy. 

Town. 

Countiy, 

1S55 

'>■09 



1868 . 

J’Oj 



1S81 . 

1 f >‘06 

1 

7*07 

iS^I 

1 0’67 

6-12, 

6-76 


* In the following; remarlcs the word ** houseViust always be under.^tuod to mean “occupied house ’ 
unorrupied houses weie not iccorded. 
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greater separation of the houses, much more common than in the east. We find 
accordingly that of the six districts in which the average population of a house is 
largest, four are in the eastern plains of the province ; and that of the seven dis¬ 
tricts in which the average population of 


Averag^e number of 
persons per house. 


Gur^f&on . 


Kohdt 

■s-gs 

Karnal 

R ‘70 

Eirozpur . 

8-51 

Delhi 

7 -Bi 

tfissar 

770 

* • • 


Average number of persons 
per house. 


Multdn 
I hang . 
Muzaffargarh 
K4ngra • 
Shahpur 
l>:ra Ghazt Khdn 
Dei a Ismail Khan 


5’56 

5*53 

5'5a 

5’3S 

.4-87 


Average number of persons to a house in British 
'J’erritory. 


Eastern Plains 
Submontane and Central 
Hill I'lavts 
Salt Range Tract . 
We.stcin Plains 


8'47 

6 'ga 

5*40 

6*4fi 

5*48 


a house is smallest, six are in the plains 
of the west. Among the hills of Kdngra, 
where the cultivation instead of being 
grouped round a village site follows the 
course of the valleys, the houses are 
more scattered, and the number of inhabi¬ 
tants in a house less numerous than is usual elsewhere. And among the hills of 
Kohdt, where life and property are less secure, the houses, though more scattered 
than in more level districts, are for that reason in greater danger from attack, and 

consequently contain a larger number of 
persons each. The difference in the 
social customs in this respect between 
the east and west of the province, and 
between the hills and the plains is brought 
out clearly enough if the figures be taken, 
as in the note in the margin, in connec¬ 
tion with the large natural features of the country. 

7 . The value of the figures regarding the number of families.*—In 
the enumerations of 1855 and 1868 the distinction between the structural unit, 
which we have termed the “ house,” and the social unit, which we have called the 
• ' family,” was apparently not quite precisely observed. The “ enclosure ” of those 
two Censuses corresponded to “house” of the two more recent enumerations, 
while the “ house” of the former corresponded to the “ family” of the latter. In 
comparing, therefore, the figures of 1881 or 1891 with those of 1855 or 1868, it 
must be borne in mind that the unit referred to is possibly not quite the same in 
either case. But as regards the comparison of the figures of 18S1 with those pi 
1891, no such-reservation need be made f it is true that our returns were taken 
from the list of families prepared previously to the enumeration, whereas the 
returns of 1881 were taken from the schedules in which the enumeration was 
made, and that the tendency of this change is to omit the isolated persons living 
apart from their families, who would under the rules be entered in the sche¬ 
dules as separate families, but the number of such persons is comparatively insig¬ 
nificant, and the family unit was defined in precisely the same terms on either 
occasion. It is a unit prefectly well understood by the people, and our returns 
on the present occasion are probably very accurate. The return of families in 
all four censuses is very much more trustworthy and much more uniform in its 
scope in the several enumerations than the return of occupied houses. 

8 . The increase in the size of the family. —This favourable view re¬ 
garding the accuracy of the returns is 
taken quite independently of the results 
indicated by them. It is not, however, the 
view taken by Mr. Ibbetson in reporting 
on the figures of’1881. It is very general¬ 
ly supposed that the average size of the 
family is decidedly on the decrease in this 
province. The old need for security 


— 

Average number of 

PHR8ONS PER FAMILY IN 

British Territory. 


Total. 

1 Urban. 

Rural. 

ifiSS .. .. 

4*53 



IS68 .... 

4*27 



1881 .... 

4 ‘SO 

4*06 

4‘65 

1.S91 .... 


4 '44 

4 - 6 <» 


• bee also paias. lyanJ i8 the Pivliminasy Note attached to tl»i» roijo-t. 
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and mutual help is no longer so imperative. The tendency is all in favour of 
individualism, and the family group, like the other primitive associations of the 
people, is fast breaking up. The statistics of 1881 were, however, unfavourable 
to this supposition, and Mr. Ibbetson has thereupon proceeded to give reasons 
for distrusting the figures. He accepts it as an axiom that families are increas¬ 
ing at a faster rate than the people, and throws over the figures which combat 
this axiom. 

What I have said regarding the comparative trustworthiness of the figures 
for families at the several successive censuses, is, as I have noted above, still 
more true when the comparison is confined to the enumerations of 1881 and 
1891. The unit on either occasion was almost precisely the same, and there 
is, h priori, no reason that I can see to distrust the results. And yet the figures, 
so far from showing the decrease in the size of the family whjch is looked on as 
so certain a fact, indicate a still further continuation of that increase in the 
average size of the family which was displayed in the returns of i88i. There 
are now nine more persons in a hundred families than there were in i88i. And 
the increase is not confined to the towns. It is found also among the rural 
population, which constitutes 89 per cent, of the whole. 

There is undoubtedly, as stated in paragraph 17 of the Preliminary Note, a 
slight tendency on the part of the poorer people in certain parts of the country 
to conceal the number of hearths, from fear of taxation. But this is a tendency 
which should, and doubtless does, decrease from year to year, and-each succes¬ 
sive census should show, if anything, an increase in the number of families 
returned as compared with the increase of population, whereas the difficulty 
which we* have to explain is one of an opposite tenor, namely, an increase of 
population outstripping the increase of hearths. The population has increased 
I O’ 7 per cent., while the number of hearths has increased only 8*5 per cent. 

9. Families and Holdings. —It seems most probable that the general im¬ 
pression which we all have in favour of the idea that the family unit is really 
decreasing in size, is to a large extent based on a confusion in our minds between 
two forms of association among the people. Regarding one of these, that is to 
say, the cultivating or land-owning group, we have abundant information and we 
have very fairly accurate annual statistics which place beyond a doubt the fact 
that the joint occupancy in land is giving way to an extension of the system of 
individual.cultivation and ownership. Regarding the other and more intimate 
form of fellowship, the private con-focal group, we have no statistical information 
beyond that which the decennial censuses provide, and we are not brought offi¬ 
cially into contact with this form of association to anything like the same 
extent as with the systems of joint or divided cultivation in land. The general 
impression, 1 think, is that the dissensions of the members, more especially of the 
female members of the family, usually lead to a separation of hearths long before 
any separation of joint ownership or cultivation of the land is contemplated. 

Now the number of holders or shareholders in all the estates of the British 
part of the province is according to the latest; statistics 3,071,880 and the num¬ 
ber of holdings is by the same returns 3,488,838,* as against 4,479,875 families ; 
and when it is considered how large a proportion of these families are purely urban 
or pastoral or possess interests in land other than those of owners, it may be 
safely concluded that one and the same family very often includes several dis¬ 
tinct proprietors or groups of proprietors of land. In the case of cultivating 

* A certain proportion of the joint holdings included among these are joint in name only^ but this will not seriously affecs 
the aigument put forward in the text* 
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group the facts are even clearer, for th*e latest returns give 7;7Si,392 cultivating 
holdings, or too to every 58 families : and the disproportion would be.still great¬ 
er were the families of those who formed no concern in the land excluded. 

The presumption favoured by the figures therefore is that the separation for 
cultivation proceeds rather than follows the separation of the family; that men 
continue to eat together and to contribute jointly to the family food and clothing, 
after they have ceased to own or to cultivate in common; and that, if there i#a 
connection between the two forms of’separation, it is the individualizing of the 
cultivation that leads to the disruption of the family, rather than the disruption 
of the family that leads to the individualizing of the cultivation. A comparison 
of the district figures indicates that some sort of connection undoubtedly exists 
between small holdings an4 small families: for it is found to be generally the 
case that where the^size of the proprietory or cultivating holding is below the 
average, the size of the families is also below the average. 

But the correspondence cannot be traced closer and it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that the considerations which influence the size of 

Abstract No. 4 - , 

. families are not by ^y means the same as those which 
affect the size of the proprietary or cultivating unit. What these considerations 
are is by no means so clear. It may be that the tendency of our civil courts to 
presume the presence of that form of joint family which is recognized by the 
Hindu law, but which scarcely, if at all, exists in this province outside the Delhi 
territory, has had the effect of keeping families from disruption. It majr be that 
the growth of mutual distrust, which the facilities for litigation have fostered, 
and which has so markedly affected the relations of the people to each other in 
connection, with the growing value of the land, has not extended far enough 
to touch the more limited degree of confidence required for the joint pos¬ 
session of household property. Or it may be that where the household jewels 
and clothes are divided, the force of custom has permitted the retention of the 
common meal, which alone forms the basis of the family as understood in our 
Census returns,^. Or, possibly, the tendency is now to divide the family at a later 
period in the* life of the younger members than heretofore. 

10. The relation of the family to the house.— The number of families 
has, as we have seen, increased 8'5 per cent., and the population 107 per cent., 
while the number of occupied houses has increased 17'8 per cent., since 188 R 
There have, therefore, been a large number of new houses occupied with¬ 
out leading to a separation o? the family, or in other words, a large number of 
families, which previously lived in one enclosure, have in the last ten years gone 
out into new enclosures. Tfie number of families in an occupied house has fallen 
from I ‘52 to I •43. The figures are only a rearrangement of those we have already 
been studying, but they enable us to examine the relation of the family to the 
house in the same way as we have been studying the relation of the family to the 
bolding. Just as we are erroneously led to believe that the tendency to break up 
holdings necessarily implies a tendency to the break up of families, so we are apt to 
presume that the tendency to increase in the number of separate buildings implies 
a tendency to dissolve the family tie which rests on a common hearth. The 
formation of a new house is not, however, becoming the signal for the break up 
of one'family into two ; it would seem to be more often a mere transference ofb 
family from a part of one dwelling to the whole of another. 

The house having more inmates in the ea^ of the province than in the 
west, and the family more members in the west than in the east, it might be 
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thought that the number of families to a*house would not differ materially in the 
two tracts. This, however, is not the case, for there are fewer families in the 
west, and there are more houses. The common kitchen, and hence the common 
family, is more usual in the west; in the east even the poorest classes will cook 
their food separately. The land is less valuable in the west, so that there is less 
inducement to the partition of land and the partition of family that not unfrequently 
fdlllows. Marriage, which is so powerful a factor in the breaking up of families, is 
deferred in the west to a later date than in the east. For all these reasons we have 
fewer families in the west. At the same time the cousins and more distant con¬ 
nections, who in the east would eat at separate hearths within the same dwelling, 
are in the west iJanished to separate houses in order to ensure the better seclu¬ 
sion of the women, who according to Mahomedan rf:ustom can marry within a 
much more limited degree of kindred than the Hindus. Hence a greater 
number of houses to the smaller number of families. In the western plains there¬ 
fore there are 113 families to 100 houses, while in the'east there are no fewer 
than 176. 


Tract. 

No. of pei-j 
1 sons i)e,r 1 
family. 

No. of per¬ 
sons per 
house. 

^ No. of* 
families 
per house. 

Hill TracK 

i 

5’49 

1*20 

Ea*;tcrn (Mains . 

4*S'o 

8-47 

170 

Central and Submontane 


6*o3 * 


Salt Ranine . 


6*4C> 

1-42 

Westet n Plains . 

. .J_ X . . --- 

4*86 

L.. . , 

5-4K 

i*i.^ 


The figures quoted in the margin 
show the relation of the family to the 
house in the various parts of the prov¬ 
ince. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

II. The meaning of the “village” unit. —The village of the Census 
Tables is, as a rule, the mausa or unit of revenue administration, and is in the 
greater part of the country an excellent basis for statistics regarding the tendency 
of the people to live together. It embraces “ the lands owned and cultivated by 
the members of a single village community, who tyith their iltendant traders, 
priests, and menials, live in one main homestead,” or in one main homestead with 
certain detached subordinate hamlets or groups of houses. The revenue bound¬ 
ary of the mauza is the boundary of the village for census purposes. 

• The nature of the village, however, varies from the above standard in the 
hills, in the wastes of the South-West and on the North-Western Frontier. 

In the hills the village of our revenue system is a purely official unit. The 
revenue village there includes a number of smaller house-groups known in Kdn- 
gra as phatfs or ifkas. The members of a phdtf or tfka live in separate detached 
houses, or clusters of houses, known as graons, but are generally pf the same 
caste or have settled at the same time, whereas there is no common bond between 
the members of a village. The revenue is assessed by tfkas or phdtis, not by vil¬ 
lages, and men know the names of their phdtfs or tfkas when they do not know 
those of their villages. It could be well therefore if on a future occasion the 
figures for the hill districts could be abstracted not only by villages, but also by 
phatis and tfkas ; the former make a more uniform unit in dealing with provincial 
figures, but the latter alone arp of any use locally. ’ 

In the plains of the south-west, again, the people are still semi-pastoral, ar»d 
live mainly in small separate homesteads scattered over the country. In the 
cultivated portions of those-districts the revenue unit is a more or less arbitrary 
one, and it will be seen from paragraph 64 of the Preliminary Note how variable 
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was the unit adopted in .the waste-grazing tracts. In Montgomery, for instance, 
we find 1,867 villages recorded, of which 1,139 have less than 200 inhabitants 
apiece, while in the adjoining district of Jhang, which has very nearly the same 
population, the number of villages recorded i« only 800, and only 278 have an 
average population of less than 200.* 

Then, again, as we come into the Salt Range and the upper frontier, the 
power of the dominant classes enables them or their dependents to cultivate in 
smaller homesteads than are customary further East. 

In the Native States also the unit differs in different localities. But in the 
hills instead ot following the mausa unit (which as a rule does not exist) the 
smaller, or hamlet, unit has been adopted. Where this has been done, it is im* 
possible’to compare the results with those for British districts or for States like 
Ndhan, where the mausa unit has lately been introduced and followed. We find, 
for instance, that i8’8 per cent, of the population in Native States is in villages 
of less than 200 inhabitants .each, whereas the percentage of population in this 
class of village in British territory is 5*5 only. And there is a further difficulty 
from'the.fact that some Native States have obviously adopted a different unit on 
this occasion from that used in 1881 ; there are, for instance, ,3,569 villages re¬ 
corded in the Patiala returns of 1891, as against 2,601 in 1881, and 1,671 in 
Chamba now, as against 356 in 1881. I have, therefore, in treating of village% 
in this chapter taken into consideration the returns for British Territory only. 

12. Local variations in the size of the village. —The distinction be¬ 

tween the village unit in tjje various parts of the province 

9racs4aii clcarly indicated by the figures quoted in the mar¬ 

gin, The village in the east is smaller in size and larger in population than 

___ in the north-west, and that of the north- 

AyeraM arw west bears the same relation to the villages 

rural popuia- ^ ^ 

iiUale" Mult-in plains, while the so-called 

....1__ “villages” of the hills are far larger both 

Hill Tracts , • • *“ 10 pouulation and in area than anywhere 

Submuntune and Cen- * * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. • •- • ® else. The conditions which have given 

^“R™.JJi>act ' ■ 547 4 Variations are set forth in 

Total bk.t.sh tbkk.- paragraph^yi of the last Census Report. 

. 532 3 gjj,e of a village there is stated to be 

due to the action and counteraction of vari¬ 
ous causes, the prjncipai among which are the degree of scarcity prevailing in times 
past, the tribal tenure of the land, the caste of the cultivators; and the physical 
character of the tract. The Jdt communities in the formerly insecure borderland 
of Rohtak have massed themselves into large villages with an average rural po¬ 
pulation of ^o6i souls, while in the scanty alluvial and the uninviting wastes of 
the Multdn district the ” villages,” comprehending the scattered residences 
of the semi-nomadic Mussulman inhabitants, contain no more on an average than 
386 persons each. 

13. Variation in size since Z 88 l.—Taking for the present the rural popu¬ 
lation only, there are now 51 more persons to a village in British territory than 
there were in 1881 ; in other words, the increase in the* number of the villages 
— r 7 per cent.—has not kept pace with the incr*ase of the population—lo-y per 
cent. The increase in the average size of the village is donfined, however, 
to certain districts. It is marked in Rohtak,where there was already a tendency 

• The villag’As shown in our tables for the Biloch Transfronlier (see paragraph O7 oi the Prelimmary Note) are merdv 

tribes; the population was nut enuinoratod by villages. ^ 
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10 
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3 

Eastem Plains. 

. , C(56 

3 

Western Plains 
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0 

Salt Range Tract 

547 

4 

Total British 
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to large \'illages ; and it is marked in the districts, like^, Hoshidrpur, JAlandhar, 
Amritsar, Gurddspur, and Sidlkot, where the population is pressing on the land ; 
also on the outskirts of these districts in Lahore, Gujrdnwdla and Gujrdt, and 
again in a most remarkable way in the Peshawar division, and to a smaller extent 
in Bannu, Dera Ismail Khin and Muzaffargarh. The unnecessary creation of 
new mausas is discouraged by the revenue authorities, and the number of villages 
is necessarily somewhat stationary, except in the most undeveloped parts of 
tlie courjtry, so-that the variations in their average population follow mainly from 
the same causes as the variations in the population generally. 

14. Classification of villages by size. —In all calculations regarding the 
village' unit, those villages have been excluded in which 

Abstract 7. 

nobody lives. These may be revenue estates, whicb are en¬ 
tirely uninhabited, the cultivators living within the boundaries of another estate, 
or they may be waste areas which are never cultivated but which are for some 
cause or other counted in the revenue record as estates, or they may be cultivated 
and inhabited estates in which there did not happen to be anybody residing on 
the Census night. The remaining or inhabited villages have been cla,ssed (see 
Table Ill in the two following volumes) by groups according to the population 
they contain, and it is worth while to take a cursory glance at the grouping, 

^ The figures on the margin show the proportion in which the people are dis¬ 
tributed in the various groups of villages 
or towns. It will be seen that 45?*5 per 
cent., or nearly half the population, live in 
villages of under 500 inhabitants each ; 
and that 87‘9 per cent., or nearly four- 
fifths, live in villages,’of under 5,000 in¬ 
habitants. But the figures are not of 
interest until contrasted wdth those of other countries, or compared with those of 
i8bi, 


Siz« of 
vitlajfcb. 

Peicentage 
ol popu¬ 
lation. 

.Size of 
viliagcb. 

P«rcf ntage 
of popu¬ 
lation. 

1 

5*5 

5.000 

4*4 

300 

io*t 

lo,f 00 

1*4 

5<‘« 

23*9 

. I5,ot»o 

•8 

l.UOO 

32'J 

20,IKH) 

1*7 

2.0iiO 

9*‘» 

50,000 

4*7 

3,o«h) 

7'* 




I need not delay over the former of these two aspects of the figures, as Mr* 
Ibbetson has, in paragraph 68 of his Census Report of 1881, made a careful com¬ 
parison of the P.unjab statistics and those relating to England and Wales. The 
main difference lies in the fact that in England a far larger proportion of the po. 
p'ulation lives in larger towms and villages. But at the same time it is noted that 
there is no parallel at home to the large rural \ illages of this country ; and that 
there were in 1871 only 358 villages in England of betwfeen 2,000 and 5,000 in¬ 
habitants, while in the Punjab, which has much the same totaPpopulation, there 
are no less than 1,335 villages of this size. 

We have available the figures for the number of villages in each group in 
j88i, but the figures for the population included in each group, which are shown 
in the report for 1881, were not worked up from the population of the several 
villages composing the groups, but were based on a rough estimate made after 
ascertaining the number of villages in each group. The exact proportion in each 
group is also rendered a little uncertain by the classification in the report of 1881 
in the manner shown in Abstract 7, the result of which js that a close comparison 
can-be made only by comparing towns and villages separately, whereas such a 
c omparison cannot be properly njade owing to the different meaning borne by the 
' name ‘'town” at *he present Census. The chief interest of the figures, however, 
does not lie in the returns of ihe towns and larger villages, but in the smallest 
group of all. There has been a fairly uniform, extension both in the number of 
villages and in tl^p'population of the larger groups, but a marked decrease in the 
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number of people living in the villages of under aoo* inhabitants, and a correspond¬ 
ing, though not so marked, decrease in the*number of such villages. The popu¬ 
lation of this group is now 5-5 per cent^of the whole, as against io'5per cent, in 
*1881, and the number of villages has fallen from 1 1,937 to 10,906. The number 
of small villages may in* some cases have been artificially diminished by the 
combination for administrative convenience of two or more small revenue estates 
into one; but the only instance in which this has been systematically done would 
appear to be that of the Simla district, where the mausa systemijias been intro¬ 
duced, with the result that the number of small villages has been reduced from 242 
to 140. In other cases our unit seems to have been very much the same as that 
adopted in 1881,* even frhere, as in some instances in the HazSra district, the 
unit adopted on either occasion was a sub-division below the revenue unit, and 
the derlubtion which our figures lead us to make is that the larger of this 
smallest group of villages have since 1881 increased in size sufficiently to intro¬ 
duce them into the group next above, while there has not been any general in¬ 
crease in the number of small villages recently formed, The districts in which 
the number of small villages have increased are those in which—as in Hiss^r, 
Montgomery, and Dera Ghdzf Khdn—the classification is uncertain or the land 
is plentiful and the people still ill the process of development from pasturage to 
cultivation. The small villages have in other districts decreased with consider¬ 
able uniformity all over the province, but the decrease is very marked in Gur- 
daspur and Siilkot, where the rapid increase of population has increased the 
size of the existing small villages, and the value of the land prevents any general 
extension by means of new villages. The investigation of the-relative sizes of 
the villages can be pushed further and yield interesting results. For instance, 
even in a district so uniform in its characteristics as Sidlkot, you will find large 
villages prevalent in the Daska tahsil, and small villages in the Sialkot tahsil, and 
the reasons for these variations are not always easy to discover. But the results 
are more of local than provincial interest. 

15. Distinction between Towns and Villages.—I have once or twice 
above alluded'to the distinction made in our returns between the urban and the 
rural area; and from the information given in paragraph 19 of the Bleliminary 
Note it will be seen that the distinction in question is a very arbitrary one.* All 
municipalities, civil stations, and cantonments were classed as urban, and also 
all places containing a population of over 5,000 souls, provided that they were 
possessed of some real urban characteristics, such as a bazar or the like. It is 
impossible to maintain at successive censuses a definition which will enable 
satisfactory comparison to be made between the results of the various enu¬ 
merations. For if you adopt a standard of 5,000 souls, fresh accessions to the 
category ard to be expected ; if the municipalities alone are to be considered 
urban, they too are born and die; and if the same list of towns be adhered to, 
census after census, the development, which actually takes place of villages into 
towns will be ignored. Our definition of a town on this occasion was a little 
more strict than that adopted in 1881,and the number of municipalities had mean¬ 
time decreased ; so that our rpturns show only 178 places as towns, as against 239 
shown in 1881 ; and the urban population has from this purely artificial cause 
fallen from 12‘65 per cent, to 11 ‘42 per cent, of the whole.. We are able, however^^ 
from the figures given in Table IV to ascertain the population in 1881 of the 
same places as those now classed as towns, and thus to find the true extent of the 
urban development. 
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i6. Comparatively slow development of the towns. —The urban popu¬ 
lation, thus considered, has increased 8 7 per cent, in the last ten years, whereas 
the remaining population has increased«by ii per cent. Contrary, therefore, to 
ordinary experience in developing countri.es, the rural population is found to be in-* 
creasing faster than the urban. This is the more remafkable as the population of 
cantonments, which form 11 per cent, of the urban population, has, owing to the 
absence of so many troops at the front in i88i, and to the strengthening of some 
of our garrisoni, increased at the abnormal rate of 28 per cent. And if they were 
excluded, the slowness of the rate of the increase of the towns would be still more 
marked. 

A partial explanation is found in the vital statistics of the tdwns, for the aver¬ 
age death-rate per rnille in the forty-nine largest towns during the six years previous 
to 1890 W9,s 37, while in the province at large it was only 30. And that this is not 
merely due to better registration is shown by the fact that the annual rate of births 
per thousand exceeded that of the deaths by seven in the country, and only by 
one in the towns. The^^towns, therefore are, on the whole, far less favourable to 
life than the country. In some cases the towns are only suffering from the same 
insanitary conditions as the surrounding country. This is the case, for instance, 
at Balabgarh and Farfddbdd, in the Delhi district, at Karnal, and at Mdchfwara 
in the Ludhiana district. In other cases there are specially unhealthy circum¬ 
stances affecting the towns themselves, as at Amritsar, or at Gujrat, orat Wazir- 
.abad in the Gujrd.nw 41 a district. And there is in all towns a number of tendencies 
which militate against long life and which of themselves-retard the development 
of urban, as compared with rural, population. It is a matter of congratulation to 
observe that improvements in sanitation and water-supply are probably having 
their due effect, for a part of the increase of population in Lahore, Jalandhar, 
Peshiwar, Rdwalpindf and elsewhere, where the population has increased faster 
than in the province at large, is doubtless due to causes of this kind. And it must 
be due very largely to some such causes that the annual death-rate in the larget 
towns, which stood at 47 in the five years preceeding 1881, has been reduced to.^ 
37 in the five years preceding. 1890. 

There are very many things which determine the rates of urban increase 
apart from the vital conditions, but the one which presents itself most prominent¬ 
ly is the course of trade. For instance, variations in the course of the salt trade 
have affected thetownsof Mi^nf and Find Dddan Khdn in the west and Farakhnagar 
in the east; the decline of the shawl industry has caused a decrease in the town of 
Nurpiir, in theKdngra district, and the diversion of the cotton traffic has crippled 
Firozpur Jhirka, in Gurgaon. The new railway between Dellii and Ffrozpur 
has led to an increase in the trade and population of all the towns along the line, 
and notably to those of Delhi, Rewdrf, Si'rsa and Ffrozpur itself^ while it has 
drawn away trade from, and decreased the size of towns like Fateh^ibad that lie 
on old routes off the railway, which are now disused. The new Pathdokcit lln. 
has increased largely the population of Batdla. The new Sind-Sdgar line has 
accompanied an increase—though not so large an increase as one would expect 
—in Bheraand Khushdb, while the old trade centre atSahfwd. 1 , which stands off the 
line, is almost stationary. Bhakkar and Leia on this railway have increased, the 
latter very largely. In the Muzaffargarh district, the head-quarters station, which 
’ is onthe railway, has inSreased ; while the other towns which used to depend on the 
river traffic are sfationary, or have fallen off in population. There is a large de¬ 
crease in Attock, due to the withdrawal of the bridge works, and a similar decrease 
in Rupaf, owing to the completion of the canal head ; but the existing works on 
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the new Delhi-Kdlka line have been instrumental in giving a slight increase to the 
the population of Pinipat and even to the very unhealthy towns of Shdhdbdd and 
Thdnesar, and probably by the next Census the towns of Sonpat and Karnal will 
also show signs of revival in consequence of the introduction of this railway. # 
The railway though it prejudices the smaller towns, from which it diverts 
trade, has no doubt the result on the whole of increasing the urban population. 
It seems probable that the reason why the rural population has increased at a 
faster rate than the urban is to ffe found in the nature of the tra^e whidi has 
flourished most within the last decade. The export of the cereals and pulses, and 
more especially of wheat, has increased very markedly of late years and forms by 
far the most striking feature of the present trade of the country. But the higher 
prices involved by this large export of the food staples of the country have natural¬ 
ly tende<l to favour the increase of the rural population., who both produce and con¬ 
sume the article, rather than that of the townspeople, who consume it only, and 
has thus largely checked the immigration into the towns which we should 
otherwise have expected. 

This does not form more than a very general explanation of the phenomenon, 
for in no less than twelve districts—and some of these notably 
wheat-producing tracts—the urban population has .increased 
faster than the rural; and there are special causes which in 
each district modify or contract the more general conditions. 
In HazAra and Kohdt, for instance, the urban figures include 
the troops on active service or massed for active service. 
In four districts, again, the urban population has actually 
decreased : in Simla from the alterations in the cantonments, in Jhelam from 
the withdrawal of the extra regiments and the Commissariat stores collected 
there during the Afghan war, in Kangra from the decline of the shawl trade in 
Kdngra and Nurpur, and in Amritsar from the pialaria in the city, to which I 
shall allude later on (para 28)? 

* 17. Classification of towns by size.— A n examination of the increase in 

the various classes of towns does not 
throw. much light on the causes or pro¬ 
cess of increlise. It is plain that the 
very large cities—the ten cities whi(^ 
have a population of over 50,000—have 
increased very considerably at the ex¬ 
pense of the smaller towns, and this in 
It appears therefore that the slackening 
The average rate of 
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spite of the large decrease in Amritsar, 
in the rate of increase is confined to the smaller towns, 
increase* in these large cities is almost exactly the average rate of increase for 
the province (io’6), so that the sthaller towns must on the average have increased 
at a much slower rate. 

18. Sexes in Towns. —The proportion of men who inhabit towns is larger 

than the proportion of women who in¬ 
habit towns; but this is notthe case every¬ 
where, nor is the proportion the same in 
all parts of the country where it is the 
case. The figures on the margin show how 
marked is the disproportion of males in 
the Hills and in the Peshawar direction ; 
how it is less so in the south-west and 
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centre; and hoW the figures are actually reversed in the east. The same facts 
were brought to notice in i88i, and a number of suggestions made to explain 
them (see paragraph 78 of the Census Report of 1881). 

* We should have expected that the female population would in the towns, 
as elsewhere, have increased faster than the males; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the females in the towns have increased since 1881 only 7-5 per cent., as 
against an iacrease on the part of males of 9’^ per cent. The differnce in the 
rates of increase is, however, exaggerated by the large net increase of 30,696 males 
in cantonments alone ; and if this figure be excluded, the increase of the males 
in towns is only 67 per cent., and that of the females 6’5 per cent. The differ¬ 
ence is marked in the vital statistics also, for the excess of the female over the 
male death-rate, which is found both in town and country, is more noticeable in 
the towns than elsewhere. ■ . • 

19. Religions in Towns. —A reference to paragraph 77 of the last Census 
Report will show how the figures in Abstract 9, which show 
* the distribution of the urban population by religions, can be 

made to demonstrate that strangers have a tendency to collect in towns. In 
Delhi, for instance, where the Sikhs are strangers, 8o"9 per cent, of the Sikhs in 
the district are to be found in towns ; while in Peshdwar, where Hindus are 
strangers, 58‘3 per cent, of the Hindus of the district are in the towns. The pro- 
, portion of each religion^that live in towns is very much the same now as in 1881. 
Hindus are slightly more attracted to towns than Musalmdns; o/ the Jains more 
than half are in towns ; and of the Sikhs a very small percentage. The figures do 
little more than tell us, what we knew before, that the Jains are an essentially 
urban, and the Sikhs an essentially rural, class. The proportions of the various 
religions in the several towns, separately considered, is a matter of considerable 
local importance at times, and considerable attention was attracted to the religi¬ 
ous composition of the largef towms of the Provinces during the religious, or 
so-called religious, riots that have taken place in some of the towns during tj|ie 
last six years. The following are the figures for certain selecte^d towns:— 
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It would have been more convenient if the'details of cantonments and muni¬ 
cipalities had teen distinguished in our Imperial Table No. V, but these details will 
be found where required in the manuscript tables sent to Deputy Commissioners 
in the summer of 1891. 

20. Alterations in Town Boundaries. —It is worth while noticing here 
another matter of detail. The boundaries of the towns were in most cases very 
nearly the same at the present, as at the previous, Census. In the largest cities 
the changes were very small. In Amritsar a smallplot of almost uninhabited ground 
has been added to the municipality since 1881, for the purposes of including the 
cattle-fair area within,municipaHimits. The small village of Chandrdwal, lying 
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within the municipal area of Delhi, was apparently omitted by oversight from the 
Municipal returns in i88i, but has been included now. The population of 
Lahore given in Table XIX in the second volume of the Census Report of i88i 
omits a number of outlying villages, with a gross population of 7,918, which 
though within the municipal area were purposely excluded from the town. At the 
present Census the municipal boundary has been followed, and in the comparison 
with the figures of 1881 made in Table IV of the present series, I have taken the 
population of 1881 as including all that lay within the then municipal limits, which 
have been only very slightly altered since 1881. There have been petty altera¬ 
tions in the boundaries of some of the smaller towns, but none of any very great 
importance. In case of local necessity there should generally be no difficulty in 
tracing any such changes of boundary from the Census registers and maps in the 
district office. 

21. Density of the Population in Punjab Towns. —There are, on an 
average, 2,213 occupied houses in a town in British Terrritory. The average area 
covered by an occupied house within the walls of Amritsar is 157 square yards; in 
the intramural part of the Delhi municipality (excluding the Fort and Daryaganj) 
it is 298 square yards. In Amritsar the people are packed very close, 143 persons 
to the acre ; in Delhi the intramural density (excluding the area above mentioned) 
is 120 to the acre. In the metropolitan area of London the rate is only 56 to 
the acre. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE INCREASE AND DECREASE OF THE POPULATION. 


22. The rate of increase at successive enumerations.— -The enumer- 
atlon to which this report relates is the fourth which the Panj 4 b has undergone. 
A Census of the province was taken for the first time (at least since the days of 
Akbar) on the night of December 31st, 1854 and January ist, 1855, under the 
superintendence of Sir Donald McLeod, then Financial Commissioner. The 
instructions for taking the Census will be found in the Financial Commissioner’s 
Circular No, 66, dated 31st October 1854, and the report on the results by 
Mr. Richard Temple, Secretary to the Punjab Government,'is printed in Volume 
XI of the Government of India (Foreign Department) Selections. 

The Punjab Government was anxious to take another Census in 1864, but 
the Government of India disallowed the proposal, on the ground that a partial 
Census relating to the Punjab only, and not to the rest of India, was open to 
objection. 

The second enumeration actually took place on the 10th January 1868, and 
was conducted under the orders of Mr. A. Roberts, Financial Commissioner. The 
instructions relating to it are to be found in Volume VII (1867) of the Circulars 
of the Financial Commissioner, Punjab. The report on this Census, submitted 
by Mr. J. A. E. Miller, Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, was published 
with the returns in a thin folio in 1870. 

No Census was taken in 1871, but a return of persons born in Britain was 
prepared on the 15th June of that year and forwarded, for submission, to the 
home aiithorities. 

The third Census, which was the first to be conducted, with adequate 
thoroughiiess and detail, was taken on February 17th, 1881, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. D. J. Ibbetson, and the report on the results together with the 
tables was published in three large volumes in 1883. 

The population in the British part of the province has increased by 11 per 
cent, since 1881, 18 per cent, since 1868, and 37 per cent, 
since 1854, and we may say, roughly perhaps, that the 
people are some 40 per cent, more numerous now than they were when the country 

was taken over in 1849. But the rate 
of increase has not been by any means 
uniform, for in the thirteen years before 
1868 the population increased 16 per 
cent., in the next thirteen years only 7 
per cent., and now in the next ten years 
as much as lO"] per cent. I shall be ex¬ 
amining the causes of these variations 
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later on. Meantime it is enough to observe that in the last ten years there is 
no material difference between the rate of increase in our own territory and in 
the Native States. The Punjab has during the last decade increased twice as 
fast as Bengal or the North-Western Provinces, about as fast as the Central 
Provinces, and half as fast as Lower Burma. 
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The rate of increase is much the same as in Britain: a quarter the rate of 
Australia and three times the rate of France. 

The increase in the figures may be due to one or more of four causes, two 
of which are nominal only, and two real. If the area to which the figures re^ 
late has altered, or if the enumeration has been done with greater care, we have 
a variation in the figures quite apart from the real variation in the numbers of 
the people. The true variations are themselves due to one of two reasons, 
either to the proportion of births to deaths, or to the migrations 'of the people. 
The question of migration will be treated in a separate chapter of this report, and 
I shall confine myself at present mainly to noting the internal causes of increase 
or decrease. 

23. Alterations in areas. —And first with regard to the nominal varia¬ 
tions caused by an alteration in the area. 

One form of merely nominal variation there is which appears nothin the 
figures of the population themselves, but in the relation of those figures to the 
area. The areas recorded in the tables of 1881 and in those of this Census are 
in many cases different from each other, although referring to precisely the same 
superficies. The data on which the area figures for 1881 were based were not 
always accurate ; and I have been able to make use of later, and presumably more 
accurate, calculations the results of which were supplied by the Surveyor 
General,—those for the Native States in 1887 and those for the British districts 
in 1891. 

There has also been a certain number of changes in the area to which the 
figures relate. In comparing the population of the whole province with that record¬ 
ed in 1881, or in comparing the two records for the Native States or the British 
territory at large, the changes are too insignificant to be taken into account. In 
comparing the district figures singly with those of 1881, there are certain import¬ 
ant reservations to be made, in consequence of the abolition of the Sirsa district 
in 1884, and of the redistribution of the outlying portions of Ambdla, Karn.il and 
Hissdr in 1889 ; but the changes in other districts are too small or too uncertain 
to be considered. I note below as shortly as possible the chief variations in 
the areas to which our figures refer, as compared with those referred to in 1881. 

Boundaries of the Province. —The troops in the Khaibar Pass (population 8,173) were 
enumerated in 1881, but not in 1891. At the .same time the Biloch tribes on the Dera 
GhAzf Klfdn border (population 5,934) were enumerated in 1891, but not in i88i. The 
figures are sm-all to begin with, and, as they nearly cancel each other, they scarcely affect 
the comparison of the provincial totals. A tract of land under the Mdzdri tribe was trans. 
ferred in 1890 from Sind to the Dera Gh^izf Khdn district, but the population of the tract 
is extremely insignificant. There have also been petty changes in the provincial boundary 
along the Jumna river, too small and too uncertain to be taken into account. 

Native Statesi— The land occupied by the railway in Bahdwalpur was attached to the 
Multdn district by orders issued in 1882 and 1S87, but the population on this land was 
counted at the last Census as belonging to Multdn ; and the only difference between our 
enumeration of the line and that of 1881 is the one noticed in parrgraph 61 of the Prelimi¬ 
nary Note, namely, that we have included in Bahdwalpur instead of in Multan the petty 
population subsisting on the line between the stations. The jagirs of Dddhi and Rawai^ 
which were classed in 1881 as part of the Simla Hill States, were on this occasion, under the 
orders of Government, included in the Simla district; but the population of the jagirs does 
not exceed a thousand souls. There have also been certain fluctuations of the river bound¬ 
ary of the Bah^walpur State from time to time, and a few uninhabited acres have been 
transferred in 1890 from Chamba, to be occupied by the Bakloh cantonment. 

Boundaries of Districts.— The district boundaries are being constantly altered by- 
alterations in the course of the rivers, but the transfers thus occasioned are generally of 
parts of villages only and they are in all cases very difficult to trace out. A series of 
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transfers made in 1885 and i88g for administrative convenience between the Multin, Muzaf- 
fargarh and Dera GhAzl Khdn districts have no doubt somewhat altered the area of these 
districts, but the notified boundaries of 1881 were by no means exactly followed in the 
previous Census, nor do the present boundaries appear to have been precisely followed on 
this occasion. Some villages have been transferred and again re-transferred, and some of 
the gazetted transfers have been acted on, while others have not; and after considerable 
investigation 1 concluded that the whole matter was too confused to admit of any exact 
comparison of the areas, and the figures in any case too small to make any exact comparison 
of value. The GujrAnwdla’ and Jhang boundaries were altered in 1887 by the transfer of 
a tract*of jungle land, measuring 178 square miles, and containing 1,614 souls, from the 
latter district to the former. 

The only alterations which we need take into account are those noted in the margin 
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which affect the Hissdr, Firoz- 
pur, Karnil and AmbAla Dis¬ 
tricts. In Table II (Variation 
of Population) and in all com¬ 
parisons of district totals I have 
adopted the figures for 1881 
here shown ; but in most of the 
comparisons of averages and 
percentages made in this re¬ 
port it mustbe borne in mind that 
the figures for these districts, 
which I take from the report of 
1881, refer to the districts as 
they then stood, and are only ap¬ 
proximately correct with refer¬ 
ence to the districts as now 
constituted. 


24. Improved Enum'eration.— 1 have already noted in paragraph 50 of 
the Preliminary Note above that there is every reason to consider the present 
enumeration to be more accurate than that of 1881. We profited by the 
experience of last Census. We had a better trained agency at our command. 
The people must have been less suspicious and less prejudiced. And officers 
who have seen the work on both occasions are of opinion that the results 
represent facts more closely now than they did in 1881. We are therefore 
content to feel that a certain unknown proportion of the increase recorded is 
due to better enumeration. We may go on to suspect that the improvement in 
enumeration is more felt in some districts than in others, in the weftt, for in¬ 
stance, more than the east, and in the hills, more than the plains. And in some 
places, as, for instance, in the Mdnsehra tahsil of the Hazdra district, where the 
increase is exceptionally large, the wild nature of the country and the known in- 
sufficiency of the arrangements in the particular locality at the last Census, 
justify us in ascribing a larger portion of the increase than usual to better enu¬ 
meration. 

Better enumeration almost always means fuller enumeration, and fuller en- 

numeration more especially of the 
women. And it is remarkable that at 
each successive Census the proportion of 
women to the total population has 
steadily risen. The cause of this 
steady rise is a complicated question to 
which I shall revert later, but it is impos. 
sible not to ascribe part of it to the relaxation of the prejudices of people and 
|he freer record of wppien, furrier thap this, however, | should pot ^0, Wp, 
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cannot, I think, make any deductions as to the extent to which, the increase of 
population is due to this improvement in enumeration, nor as to the parts of the 
country in which the improvement is most marked. The figures tell us that in 
every thousand persons recorded two more were females and two less were males 
than in i88i, and we conclude that probably the full number of females was not 
recorded in i88i. But in pushing the enquiry further, in the ingenious way 
indicated by Mr. Ibbetson in paragraph i8o of his Census Report, we have to 
make too many assumptions and we have to deal with too many excefJtions, known 
and unknown, to let our conclusions be of any value whatever. You will find, for 
instance, that in Hazdra where the Census was certainly more carefully taken, 
the proportion of females has actually decreased ; that they have decreased very 
generally in districts under settlement where the enumeration was undoubtedly im¬ 
proved ; iltat they have not decreased more, on the whole, in the west, where the 
concealment of women was most to be expected than elsewhere, and so on.. And 
it is not worth while stopping to explain why this is the case in each instance, 
because we are after all dealing with very minute differences and talking very 
much in the dark about them. 

25. Real Variations, Births and Deaths. —That the population should 

increase is what we had every reason to 
expect. A glance at the figures given 
on the margin will show how rapidly and 
increasingly the people are being pro¬ 
vided with the means of staving off dis- 
j aster and prolonging life. The standard 
j of comfort has risen ; the margin of cul¬ 
tivation has extended. The area under 
crops has increased 8 per cent, since 1881 and 26 percent, since 186S. Railway 
communications are seven limes as extensive as they were in 1868 and nearly 
twice what they were in 1881. The pumber of patiepts treated in our dispen¬ 
saries and hospitals is five times as large as it was twenty-three years ago and 
nearly twice as large as it was ten years ago. The pupils in our schools are half 
as many again as in 1881 and thrice as many as in 1868. These are all indica¬ 
tions, so far as they go, of an increase in well-being and intelligence: greater in¬ 
ducements to live and to bring into life: greater facilities for living : greater pro¬ 
tection on the frontier from the enemy and the avenger, and greater security 
everywhere from drought and pestilence. Under a strong and well-meaning rule, 
and in a country not yet fully developed, these advantages entail a continued 
increase in the numbers of the people. We (in our hopeful moments) are 
thankful for them, but are not surprised at their results. 

What is surprising is the uneven rate at which the increase in population 
is following what we believe to be a very steady increase in civilization. Why 
should a population, which at first increased 16 per cent, in thirteen years, pro¬ 
ceed to increase at a rate of only 7 per cent, in the next thirteen years, and then 
in the next ten years increase at a rate of nearly 11 per cent.? 

Mr. Ibbetson, in noticing the variations of the first three enumerations, ex¬ 
plained them by pointing out the relations which the Census dates bore to the 
dates of the recurring famines by which the province has been visited. The 
effect of the visitations is described by him as follows :— . 

“The rains fail and distress ensues; next year the rain fails again and 
fjimine devastates the country, while immigrants flock in from the even less 
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favoured tracts which surround us and cast an additional burden upon resources 
already insufficient to meet the needs of the resident population. The famine 
is followed by virulent epidemics of fever and cholera; the old and the young die, 
literally, like flies in autumn, while too many succumb in the prime of life; the 
death-rate mounts to an appalling figure, and births decrease in number. Fa¬ 
vourable seasons follow ; the population purged of its weak and sickly elements 
exhibits a marvellous recuperative faculty, and all prospers till the swing of the 
pendulum brings with it a return of famine and pestilence.” 

Now the Census of 1855 was taken three years after a famine; that of 
1868 was eight years after a famine; and that of 1881 was twelve years after one 
famine and three years after another. The enumeration of 1868 was thus under¬ 
taken at a juncture very favourable, and that of 1881 at a time most unfavour¬ 
able, to the display of a large increase in the population returned.* And, as 
happily, no famine has taken place between 1878 and the date of the present 
Census, the rise in the rate of increase is accounted for. 

.26. The results of the Census cohtrasted with the sanitary re¬ 
turns. —I believe myself that this is the best account we can give of the matter. 
The people themselves recognize that the last ten years have been years of pros¬ 
perity, and officers who have served throughout the decade have no hesitation 
in attiibuting the quickened rise in the population to the absence of famine in 
the land. At the same time the statistical information at our disposal does not 
bear out this explanation as fully as one could have wished. In 18S7 and 1888 
the average rainfall was as low, and the price of wheat nearly as high, as they 
were ten years before. The death-rate between 1868 and 1881 was only 25 per 
thousand ; it has in the last decade risen to 31 per thousand. The number of 
deaths registered in 1884 or in 1887 nearly equalled that registered in 1879, 
while in 1890, the year immediately preceding the Census, the country was 
visited by a terrible scourge of fever which diminished the births to a number less 
than that of the deaths, and raised the "number of deaths to a figure undreamt 
of in the worst days of the scarcity of 1878’. It would appear frpm these statis¬ 
tics—and to make the difficulty clearer I have indicated them on the diagram 
facing this page—that the last decade was not more favourable on the whole to 
an increase in the population than the one before it, while the Census was taken 
at the most unfavourable date possible for showing an increase in the figures. 

What, then, are we to say with regard to these statistics? The figures for 
the rainfall and the price of wheat are fairly trustworthy ; but it is of little use 
drawing conclusions from averages framed for a whole year or a whole province. 
The births and deaths statements, on the other hand, which, if exact, would serve 
as the best possible guide, are based on the reports made by the village watchmen 
to the police, and though they are improving in accuracy, there is still grave 
cause for refusing to rely on them. As between district and district (except with 
regard to the frontier) they form a very fair basis for comparison, the stand¬ 
ard of accuracy being fairly uniform in all districts east of the Indus. The 
relation of births to deaths too is probably fairly correctly recorded, for there 
is no very well-marked tendency to conceal births more than deaths, or vice 
versd; and it will be noticed, for instance, that in Delhi, where the population has 
decreased, the birth-rate for the ten years is less than the death-rate, and in 
Amb^a where the population is stationary, there is no 
sm Abstract No. 24. (jjfierence between the birth-rate and the death-rate. 
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As regards the absolute value of the figures, however, I believe them to be 
utterly unreliable. On the frontier this is palpably the case, for the birth and 
death-rates there are and.continue to be abnormally low. And in the rest of the 
province, those who have devoted most attention to the subject are the most 
convinced of the utter inadequacy of the vital returns. The figures previous to 
1881 were very considerably understated, and our present figures are still under¬ 
stated to a degree which cannot be definitely calculated. I believe there¬ 
fore that the difficulty raised above is not a real one; that it is Ijased On false 
statistics ; and that we may say, as I have already said above, that the enhanced 
rate of increase in the population is due in the main to the absence of any 
widespread failure of crops during the present decade; or, perhaps, speaking more 
strictly, to the improvement of communications which prevents a failure of crops 
in any particular locality from becoming a cause of famine. 

27. The development in various parts of the province. —The 

variations in the rates at which 
the people have increased be¬ 
tween the several Censuses are 
brought more into a focus if we 
divide the provinces into some 
such arbitrary tracts as those 
entered on the margin and com¬ 
pare the rates of progress in 
each tract. We find, as we 
should expect, that the rate of 
development increases as we go into the wilder and originally less closly popu- 
lated parts of the country ; the west has intyreased faster than the centre, and the 
centre faster than the east. Under normal circumstances, the rate of annual in¬ 
crease, even in a country so partially developed as the Punjab, should diminish as 
the years go on, but we have found that this has not been the case, and we have 
ascribed the result to the presence of scarcity during the last, and its absence 
during the present, inter-census period. The value of the figures on the margin is 
that they point thisout with remarkable clearness. The distress of 187S was not 
so severe in the west as in the east, but it is in the desert Thai tracts of the 
west and in the rainless tracts of the western Salt Range that the damage done by 
drought and locusts has of late years been most felt. The population in these 
tracts has therefore continued to increase at a uniform or nearly uniform rate. 
But in the centre and the east of the province where want was most severely felt 
in 1878, and^rhere irrigation has since been largely developed or improved, and 
drought or famine for the last eleven years practically unknown, the population 
has increased at a rate not uniform with, or less than, but considerably greater 
than, that previously attained. In the south-eastern districts, for instance, where 
the population in 1881 was only per cent, higher than it was in 1868, it is 
now lo'i per cent, higher than in 1868, and 8'6 per cent, higher than in 1881. 
It is true that a good deal of the increase is in the Hissdr district where there 
are special reasons for a development of population ; but even excepting Hiss^r, 
the eastern districts generally will be found to have increased at an enhanced rate as 
compared with that attained in 1868—1881. And similarly in the submontane and 
central districts, in place of an increase of 4^7 per c«nt. in thirteen years, we now 
have an increase of io'6 per cent, in ten years. I do not know how to account 
for this, except by means of the explanation above offered, that it is due to the 
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presence of scarcity in the previous, and its absence in the last, inter-census 
period. 

28. Local Fluctuations of Population. —In ddhcending to further details 
the specific causes of variation become extremely varied; 

Abstracts ii and i3. j^hej-e are petty local migrations, fluctuations of trade, open¬ 
ings of railways and the like, which are true and valuable explanations of local 
variations in population. I shall content myself with noting very roughly the 
main features of these variations from district to district. It will be noticed that 
a large number of the more marked changes in population are traceable to the 
influence of water. Too much water has brought fever to Sidlkot and Gujrdt, 
while too little water has brought drought to Pindigheb and Bhakkar. Water 
well distributed has raised the population of Gohana, and water ill-distributed 
has decreased that of P^nipat or Ballabgarh. 

It is in the eastern districts between the Jumna and the Sutlej that the 
periodic famines have as a rule been most severely felt, and these districts show 
some very remarkable variations in the rates of increase. The great development 
of the Hissdr district took place before the Census of 1868, and the enormous in¬ 
crease shown in that Census fell before 1881 to a petty increase of only 4 per cent. 
The district has sincethen been healthy ; the births have exceeded the deaths by 
9 in the thousand, and the population, both in the district as previously constituted 
and in its present area, has risen 15 per cent. The increase is mainly in Hissdr 
and Hinsj, which are watered by the Western Jumna Canal. Sfrsaand Fattahd- 
bid are still capable of considerable development, but Bhiwdm is now practically 
stationary. In Rohtak the fluctuations are not so striking, but such as they are 
they are due also to the famine of 1878 and the subsequent introduction of canal 
irrigation. In Gurg^on the famine was particularly severe, and the population 
which had been increasing up to 1868 actually decreased nearly 7 per cent, before 
1881. There is still a decrease in the jGurgaon tahsil which is ascribed to the 
decline of the salt trade, and a smaller decrease in the Ffrozpur tahsil; but 
elsewhere, and especially in Nuh and RiwArf, the people have Recovered no 
small amount of their prosperity. 

In Delhi and Karndl we are again confronted with the evils caused by the 
Western Jumna Canal, to which considerable attention has been attracted and 
which Mr. Ibbetson has so graphically described in his Report of 1881. The 
canal has now been completely realigned, and it is hoped that the malaria and 
the growth of saline efflorescence which had such terrible effects under the old 
alignment may in time be very considerably mitigated. In the Soijpat tahsil of 
the Delhi district the realignment and the cleaning out of the drainages would 
appear to have had some effect, as a slight increase in the population is recorded. 
In Panipat, however, there is a decrease, confined to the rural area, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Karn^l ascribes the falling off to the canal. “ I fear," he 
says, " that the alignment of the new canal has not much improved matters as 
regards climate in that tahsil, though undoubtedly the present evils are not so 
terrible as were those to which Mr. Ibbetson has made allusion.” Certain villages 
in Pdnipat and Sonpat, which were supposed to be most subjedt to the ill effects 
of the old alignment, have for some time past been particularly watched, and the 
* Sanitary Commissioner has from year to year published certain vital statistics 
relating to these villages. *I have tabulated the main results of the present 
Census in these villages and have forwarded the tables to the proper authorities, 
to serve as a basis for future deductions regarding the effect of the realignment. 

8 * 
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The Delhi district, though recovering from one canal in the north, has been 
suffering from another in the south. The Agra Canal, which takes out from the 
Jumna, a little below Delhi and runs through the Ballabgarh tahsil, was opened 
shortly before the last Census, and has now, in conjunction with a run of bad 
seasons, effected a serious reduction in the population of that tahsil. Mr. 
Clarke, the Deputy Commissioner, says: “ This canal runs across one of the 
drainage lines of the tahsil and no provision has been made to carry off the 
water by a syphon or otherwise. The result is that in a year of exceptional rain¬ 
fall like the present, some square miles of country are flooded and remain so till 
evaporation carries off the water, or it finds a way into the canal itself by breaking 
through the bank. The floods are bad this year, they were nearly as bad last 
year, and quite as bad in 1887 and 1885. Not only have people died in unneces- 
jSary numbers in these villages, but others have abandoned them from the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on a moderately safe cultivation. The subsoil level of the 
water has been greatly raised over the tract referred to, and three or four villages 
on the opposite side of the canal have been ruined by the efflorescence.” 

Water again is the cause of a decrease in the rural population of the Delhi 
tahsil. This decrease is mostly confined to the Najafgarh basin, where harvests 
and health have been bad for a series of years. 

The Ambdla district has not been much better off. The population 
increased only 37 in a thousand between 186S and 1881, but since then the in¬ 
crease has been only 1 in a thousand. And even this has been due to an increase 
in the towns, for the rural population has actually diminished. The birth-rate 
for the district generally since 1881 does not exceed the death-rate. In Jagddhrf, 
Naraingarh and Riipar the popuKation has decreased, by one, four and seven 
thousand souls respectively. In Rupar the figures of 1881 were unduly raised 
by the large collection of workmen then employed on the headworks of the 
Sirhind Canal, but there is reason to fear that in the district at large malaria, due 
to water logging and perhaps also, as the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gladstone, 
contends, hunger and poverty, due to the money-lender, have had a most unfor¬ 
tunate influence on the life of the people. 

The districts lying next to the west showed in 1881 a want of progress 
almost as discouraging as those of the Jumna basin. Ludhidna indeed had 
increased, but there was a slight decrease in Jalandhar, a larger one in Kdngra, 
and a serious one in Hoshidrpur. There has still since 1881 been a slight decrease 
in the Nurpur tahsil of the Kdngra district, but it is confined mainly to the town 
of Nurpur itself, where the falling off Is due to the decline of the shawl 
trade. In thef'Kdngradistrict generally there is a satisfactory increase of over 4 
per cent, during the last ten years. In the Jdlandfiar district the last decade has 
produced an extremely large rate of increase, which following the previous de¬ 
crease is most remarkable ; it is found both in town and country, and is notice¬ 
able in all the tahsils, more especially in the Jdlandhar tahsil. Similarly in 
Hoshidrpur, where the people had between 1868 and 1881, decreased nearly 4 
per cent, they have now increased more than 12 per cent., and the increase is 
well marked in all the tahsils. The birth-rate in both these districts very largely 
exceeds the death-rate. In both districts the bad harvests and the constant ill- 
health of the people in the years preceding the Census of 1881 had considerable 
effect in reducing the number of the people directly and indirectly. The large 
canal works at Riipar, in the Ambdla district, had attracted a number of workmen 
to emigrate in one direction, while the opening of the canals in Firozpur attracted 
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emigrants in another direction. Part of the decrease of population in Hos- 
hiarpur was attributed in i88i to the action of the sandy torrents which sweep 
down from the hills and do considerable damage to the agriculture, but the large 
expansion of the population during the last ten years,* unaccompanied by any 
corresponding improvement in the action of these sand drifts, tends perhaps, in 
the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Steedman, to show that their destruc¬ 
tive action may have been exaggerated. The increase of population in Ludhidna 
has npt been so great, though it has been more steady. The natural tendency 
to expansion has been somewhat checked by the unhealthiness of theMachiwdra 
tract and also by the decline in the grain trade at Ludhidna in consequence 
of the opening in i888 of the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway. 

The circumstances of Ffrozpur are different from those of the tracts above- 
mentioned and approach more nearly to those of Hissdr. The extension of the 
agriculture in this previously undeveloped district has steadily attracted immi¬ 
gration, while the healthiness of the country has given it a birth-rate of one in a 
hundred greater than the death-rate. The increase is mainly in the southern 
tahsils of Fdzilka and Mukatsar, but is by no means confined to them, and it has 
been very large and very steady from 1868 onwards. 

The city of Amritsar has decreased 11 per cent, during the last ten years, 
and the decrease is ascribed by the local authorities to the unhealthiness of the 
town. That it is not due to any falling off in the prosperity of the town in other 
ways seems apparent from the fact that while the decrease is one of 15,130 
souls, the deaths during the decade have in this city exceeded the births by 
20,000. The terrible outbreak of fever in Amritsar in 1881, when the annual rate 
of mortality rose in October and November to 356 and 211 per i ,000 respect¬ 
ively, was the beginning of the trouble, and the city has not yet recovered from 
this fearful visitation. 

In the rural areas of Amritsar, however, the population has been increasing 
in prosperity, and has expanded at a rate even more rapid than in the years pre¬ 
ceding the last Census. In the adjoining tahsils of the Gurddspur district the 
rate of increase has been considerable, and in fact, the greater part of that district, 
which previous to 1881 had decreased faster than any district in the province, 
has increased at a rate far exceeding the average rate of increase in the prov¬ 
ince. In the Pathinkot tahsil alone, more especially in the Sh^hpur-kandf 
tract, in the low hills where the country is notoriousy unhealthy, the people 
scattered, cultivation difficult, the crops poor and water very scanty, the popula¬ 
tion is now practically stationary. 

The Si^lkot district would have shown a much higher rate of increase if it 
had not been for the tertib!e,fever epidemic of 1890. The population, which in 
the years previous to 1881 had remained almost stationary, has since that date 
increased at a rate almost equal to the average of the province. In Gujr^t and 
Gujrdnwdla the population has increased equally but more steadily. The 
increase in Gujrit is mainly in the outlying tahsils, the smaller increase in the 
Gujrdt tahsil being due largely to the decrease of the Gujrdt city in consequence 
of the late fever, whi ch raised the annual death-rate in the city for the three 
autumn months preceding the Census to 405 in the thousand. In Gujrdnwdla the 
increase is mainly in Wazfr^bdd, where some 10,000 labourers were being employ¬ 
ed on the headworks of the Chen^b Canal, and in Hdfizdbad, where irrigation 
from the canal has been accompanied by an extension of cultivation. There can 
be no doubt that in all these districts there would have been a considerably 
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* gr®2it®r increase if it had not been for the fever of 1890. The iportality during 
• this epidemic was something terrible; the crops rotted on the ground because 
the people had no strength to reap, and whole villages were left without a 
child under ten years old in them. In Siilkot the rtiortality during the three 
months of September, October and November reached the phenomenally high rate 
of 269 per 1,000 (calculated on the Census of 1881), while in Gujrdt and Gujrdn- 
wdla the rate was 209 to the thousand. If we were to add to the population of 
Sialkot, as enumerated in February 189T, the number of persons who’ died of fever 
alone in thjs three autumn months of 1890, we should have an increase of i6'8 per 
cent, in the district instead of io‘6 per cent. In the Lahore district there have 
been no great fluctuations, and the rate of increase is extremely large. It is 
mainly noticeable in the Kasur tahsil, but is also considerable in the other 
tahsils and in the city of Lahore itself. The same steady and large increase is 
observable in all the districts of the south-west. In Montgomery a slight falling 
off in the headquarters tahsil is more than compensated for by large increases in 
Dipilpur and Pakpattan, where a considerable area of waste land has been 
irrigated by inundation canals and brought under colonization. In Multdn again 
there is a decrease in Mailsi which is very largely nominal owing to alterations 
of area, but probably also to some extent real and due to the effect of the failure 
of rain on the facilities for grazing ; the.other tahsils have, however, increased, and 
more especially Kabfrwala, where the immigration of settlers on the Sidhnai Canal 
has raised the population 36 per cent. The increase in Jhang is fairly evenly 
distributed, but it is most conspicuous in Chiniot where the extra increase is due 
mainly to the construction work on the Chenab Canal. In Shahpur the increase 
is less marked in Khush.ib than it is in the Shahpur and Bhera tahsils, 
where canal irrigation has attracted settlers from across the Jhelam, and the 
increase in Khushdb is less conspicuous still if we take into account the fact 
that the drought previous to the Census of 1881 had abnormally reduced the 
figures for the previous enumeration. 

There is a large increase of population in the Jampur tahsil of the Dera 
Ghazf Khdn district accompanied by an increase in cultivation, but in the 
Sanghar tahsil, where droughts have prevailed for the last few years, especially 
in the Qasrdnf country, the increase is mainly nominal. In Muzaffargarh the 
considerable increase in all three tahsils accompanies an increase over i6 per 
cent, in the irrigation from the canals, and is all the more noticeable, as there 
has been considerable distress from droughts since 1885 in the upland or Thai 
portions of the district. The want, which has undoubtedly prevailed in the Thai, 
is not brought to notice in the figures for the Dera Ismail Khdn district any 
more than in Muzaffargarh ; and the increase of 6,790 persons in Bhakkar, 
and of 10,207 p^sons in Leia, is possibly more than accounted for by the 
increased use of the Gumal route by Pawinda traders and by the introduction 
of the railway in 1887. The railway passes through part rf the Midnwdlf tahsil, 
in the Bannu district, and an extension of the line in that tahsil was under con¬ 
struction at the time of the Census. In consequence of this the Midnwdlf 
tahsil, so far from showing indications of the drought, exhibits a greater increase 
than any other part of the Banmi district. 

In entering the Jhelam district we pass into the tract of country which has 
suffered most of late years both from drought and from the ravages of locusts. 
This district which rose 17 per cent, in the thirteen years previous to the last 
Census, has only increased 3 per cent, in the ten years following. In all the.tahsils 
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the increase is small and in Tdlagang, where the distress was most felt and i 
from which probably a good deal of emigration has taken place, the population 
is practically stationary. Similarly in Rawalpindi the large increase attending 
the first two censuses has been considerably lessened in the last two. There has 
been a large increase in the city and cantonments of Rdwalpindi and in the head¬ 
quarters tahsil and in the Murree and Gujar Khdn tahsils ; but in the Attock tahsil 
the increase is small, partly owing to the presence in i88i of a large collection 
of labour on the bridge-works; and In the Pindigheb tahsil there is a decrease of 
over 4,231 souls, which is due almost entirely to the bad seasons lately experien- 
ced all alonjg the Sohan basin. 

Across the Indus in Kjohat, the increase has been normal, and very much 
less than the enormous developments recorded in previous Censuses. Both at 
the last and the present enumeration the figures are somewhat.put out by the in¬ 
clusion of troops and followers not ordinarily resident in the district. There is a 
remarkable development of population in Peshdwar, spread fairly evenly over all 
the tahsils, but most noticeable in Mardan. The district has been increasing in 
prosperity from the influx of money and occupation during the Alglum war, the 
introduction of the railway, the opening of the Swdt Canal in Hashtnagar and 
Mardan in 1885 ,and the development of peace and security in the valley. A 
recognizable part of the increase in Peshdyvar may be due to more careful enum¬ 
eration, but not so milch probably as in Hazara where the increase shown by our 
figures is quite startling. The Hazara district has increased 26'8 per cent, in 
tl^e last ten years, that is, 8 per cent, more than any other district in the province. 
The Abbottabad tahsil has increased 29 per cent, and the Mansehra tahsil 34 per 
cent. The rise in Abbottabad is due partly to the inclusion of the Black Moun¬ 
tain Expeditionary Force quartered at Darband ; but the increase in Mansehra 
must to some extent be an unreal one, due to better enumeration. At the same 
time there has been a considerable increase of cultivation in the district, and the 
vital statistics, such as they are, exhibit a considerable excess of births over 
deaths in Hazdra during the last ten years. 

In the Native States generally the increase has been very nearly as great as 
in the British districts. Kapurthalla and Farfdkot have developed greatly from 
much the same reasons as the adjoining districts of Jalandhar and Ffrozpur. 
The increase of population in Bahdwalpur and Jind has also been considerable. 
The Hill States, generally speaking, have not increased so fast as those in the 
plains ; but there is a noticeable increase of 13-5 per cent, in Mandf. In Ndhan 
also and Bashahr, and Keonthal the population has expanded considerably, and 
there is not a State down to the smallest that has not increased somewhat, with 
the single exception of Suket, which exhibits a slight decrease of one-tenth per 
cent. It is probable that this is partly due to bad enumeration, as the Census 
was taken just at the time when a formal enquiry was being made into the Rdja’s 
administration and the whole machinery of the government was in disorder; but 
the Census of 1881 was taken during the visit of the Raja of Mandf who had 
come to be married and had brought with him a very large following, and in 1891, 
previously to the enumeration, a considerable number of Suketis had left the Stale 
to take up forest labour in Mandf, and elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

29. The various religions of the Province.— The external character¬ 
istics of the several religions in the Punjab arc thus described by Mr. Ibbetson in 
paragraph 198 of the Census Report of 1S81 :—“ Briefly, it might perhaps bo said 
that in the Punjab the most marked characteristic of the Hindu was thrift,-of the 
Sikh bravery, of the Buddhist honesty, and of the Mahornedan pride. But there 
area few broad practical matters of every-day life by which the followers of the 
several religions may be distinguished, and which it may be convenient to give here 
side by side. They are by no means of universal application, but are generally ob¬ 
served ; and the people attach far more importance to them than their often trivial 
nature would seem to warrant. The Hindu, Jain and Buddhist believe in their re¬ 
spective Shastras, the Sikh in the Granth, and the Musalman in the Quran. The 
Hindu, Jain, and Sikh pray generally to the east, and never to the south ; the 
Musalm.an prays towards Mecca. The first three worship in temples, the last in 
mosques. The Hindu, Sikh, Jain reverence the levitipal caste of Brahmans, the 
Buddhists have a popular order of celibate monks, while the Musalman ministrants 
are chosen from among the congregation. The first venerates the cow, will 
not kill animals, and often abstains from meat. The Sikh is still more fanatical 
in his reverence for the cow, but kills and eats most other animals; the Maho- 
medan abhors the pig and dog, but kills and eats most other animals; the Bud¬ 
dhist and Jain scrupulously respect all animal life ; all alike look on carrion, on all 
vermin, such as jackals and foxes, and on lizards, turtles, and crocodiles, as utterly 
impure. These are eaten by vagrant and outcaste tribes. The Sikh abstains 
from tobacco, but substitutes spirits and narcotics; the Hindu may indulge in 
all; to the Musalman spirits only are forbidden. The Hindu and Jain shave 
their heads, with the exception of a scalp-lock; the Sikh allows the hair of his 
head and face to grow uncut and untrimined ; the Musalman never shaves his beard, 
but always the lower edge of his moustache ; he often shaves his head, and when 
he does so leaves no scalp-lock. The Hindu, Sikh and Jain button their coats 
to the right, the Musalman to the left. The male Hindu or Jain wears a loin cloth 
tucked up between the legs, the Sikh short drawers reaching to the knee only ; 
the Musalmdn long drawers, ora loin cloth worn like a kilt. The Hindu, Jain or 
Sikh woaean wears a pettitcoat; the Musalman woman drawers. The Hindu’s 
and Buddhist’s special colours are red and saffron, and the former abominates 
mdigo-blue; the Sikh wears blue or white, and detests saffron ; the Musalmdn’s 
colour is indigo-blue or green, and he wnll not wear red. The Musalmdn and 
Buddhist alone wear caps in the Hindu portions of the province; while on the 
frontier the skull cap is still the sign of, and was till lately the only head-dress 
permitted to a Hindu. The Hindu or Jain may cook in, but not eat out of, an 
earthen vessel which hag already been used for that purpose; his earthen vessels 
may be ornamented with stripes, and his metal ones will be of brass or bell-metal. 

A Musalmdn may use an earthen vessel over and over again to eat from, but it 
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must not be striped, and his metal vessels will be of copper ; the Sikh follows the 
Hindu in the main, but is less particular than he. The Hindu and Sikh observe 
daily ablutions; the Musalmin and Buddhist do not bathe of necessity. The 
Hindu, Jain and Sikh marry by circumarabulation of the sacred fire (phera) ; the 
Miisalraan by consent of the parties formally asked and given before witnesses 
(nikah). The Musalmdn practises circumcision, while the Sikh has a baptism 
of initiation and a ceremony of communion. Finally, the Hindu, Jain, and Sikh 
burn, the Musalman buries, and the Buddhist burns, buries, or exposes his dead- 
The customs regulating eating, drinking, and smoking together depend more upon 
caste than upon religion, and will be noticed in the section on caste. But while, 
subject to caste rules, a Musalmdn will eat and drink without scruple from the 
hands of a Hindu, no Hindu will take either food or water from a Musalmdn, 
partl)r because of the difference already noted in their use of earthen vessels. 
The Hindus of the Punjab proper will often refuse to eat while standing on the 
same carpet with Musalmans, though those of the east have not the same ob¬ 
jection. Neither will use the other’s pipe-stem ; and the pipes of a village, when 
left about in the common rooms or fields, are generally distinguished by something 
tied round the stem —blue rag for a Musalman, red for a Hindu, piece of a leather 
for a leather worker, of string for a scavenger, and so on, lest any should defile 
himself by mistake. ” 

Mr. Ibbetson proceeds in his report to give a minute and extremely interesting 
account of the various faiths held by the people and the manner in which they 
are practised. Further information on the same subject will be found in the vari¬ 
ous issues of " Punjab Notes and Queries" (1883-1885) and in the official 
Settlement Reports of Si'rsa (Mr. J. Wilson), Hoshidrpur (Major Montgomery), 
Ludhiana (Mr. Gordon Walker), Jdlandhar (Mr. Purser), and elsewhere. 

The map at the commencement of this report shows clearly the boundary line 
between the sphere in which Hinduism and that in which Mahomedanism is pre¬ 
dominant. The numerical 
insignificance of the Sikhs 
is markedly shown by the 
fact that the colouring in 
this map remains the same, 
whether the Sikhs are in¬ 
cluded as Hindus or not. 
The territorial distribution 
of the religions is shown in 
more detail by the figures 

quoted in the margin. 

The general character of the several religions is also shown by the following 
figures worked out from the caste returns:— 
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30. T he difficulty of obtaining definite religious statistics.—I have 
already noted in paragraph 80 of the Preliminary Note attached to this report the 
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difficulties with which we are confronted in tabulating the religions returned by 
the people, and I have explained how the number of religions shown in our final 
tables is considerably smaller than that returned in the schedules. There were 
necessarily a number of cases in which a man returned his sect*when he should 
have returned his religion, or entered his religion in the sect column and substi¬ 
tuted some caste or other name in the column prescribed for the religion. In 
the case of Musulmins, Christians and the like such variations gave little trouble, 
and I have not thought it worth while to record the few petty vagarieg of this 
description that presented themselves in connection with these religions. With 
the Hindus it is far otherwise, and a reference to Part 6 of Table F. (Religious 
Sects) will show what a number of names, which were returned as religious in the 
schedules, have been classed in the final table under the head “ Hindu.” In 
fact, 737,034 persons, or 7 per cent, of those whom we have included in our tables 
as Hindus, were not returned as such in the schedules. The principle fol¬ 
lowed in tabulation was the same as that adopted in 1881, namely, that persons 
who could not be definitely ascribed to any one of the other well-known religions, 
such as Musalm^n, Sikh, Jain and the like, should be classed as Hindus. In 
a few instances, as, for instance, in the case of those who returned their religion 
as Imdm Shaft, the figures, though very probably relating to low-castes, 
should certainly have been classed under the head Musalmdn, instead of being 
entered (as unfortunately they were) under Hindu ; but such errors were few 
and insignificant. In 1881 it was impossibleo tell how far this rule affected 
the accuracy of the figures for religions, and how far it was justified by the 
proportions borne to the main religion by the pettier items absorbed in it. 
At the present Census, however, although for the purposes of displaying by 
religions the civil condition, education, infirmities, etc., of the people, the satel¬ 
lite religions have been included in Hinduism, we have obtained and recorded 
the actual numbers returned in the schedules under each religion, so that a 
somewhat closer examination may be mide of the system of classification 
adopted. The fact that the religious sects have also been tabulated at the 
present Census will also be of use in this respect. 

31. The low-caste forms of faith. —Now, of the 737,034 persons tabula¬ 
ted, by main force as it were, under the head “ Hindu ," no less than 667,084, or 
go per cent., are persons belonging obviously to the scavenger or sweeper class, 
who have .eturned their religion as Bdla-Shdhf, Balmiki, Chiihra, Ldlbegf, etc. 

A few of these went on to record their seci as Sunnf, or Mazhabf, or the like, and 
should, if the indication thus given were regarded, have been entered as Musul- 
mans or Sikhs; but it was impossible to allow our abstracting staff to go beyond 
the religion-column in determining the religion under which these men were 
to be classed, and as the number of persons who returned their religion as 
Ldlbegf, Bdlash.ihf, etc., accompanied by a sect indicating Isldm or Sikhism, was 
very insignificant, our figures are not much the worse for their inclusion among 
Hindus; and we may say accurately enough that 90 per cent, of the persons, 
who were forcibly classed as Hindus were sweepers, who could not be included 
under any of the other great religions. And one of the questions raised in re¬ 
spect of a religious census in India is whether we are justified in ignoring the 
fact that the scavengers, who do not profess Sikhism or IsHm, are followers of a 
form of religion which is in many ways entirely distinct from Hinduism proper, 
and which is looked on by most high-caste Hindus as i degraded form of worship 
quite outside the pale of their own faith. 
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Now the figures obtained at the present enumeration show that it is not im¬ 
possible to get fairly accurate returns for the number of persons belonging to this 
particular class, the Chuhras. There are, as is shown by the caste table, 
1,224,966 Chuhws in the province, of whom 346,218 have distinctly retuned them¬ 
selves as Sikhs, Musalmans, or Christians, leaving 878,748, whom we have classed 
as Hindus. Of these 878,748 no less than 667,084 have returned their reli¬ 
gion in the schedules under some title other than that of Hindu ; as, for instance, 
• 5,.,; ' under Lalbegf, Cluihra, Balmfkf and the like. Another 

Bli'mfk/'” .' ! .lal'us 114,995, have been entered ill the schcdulcs as Hindu by reli- 

LaiiiL-ffi • • • S“,4n gjon, but are recognizable as Chuhras from the returns of the 

Total .im.ws sects Bdla-Shdbf, Bdlmfkf and Ldlbcgf alone. This gives us a 

total of 782,079 Chuhras out of the 878,748 classed as Hindus, or about 89 per 
cent, who could have been identified from the schedules as scavengers and classed 
as such. Add to these the number who returned their religion .as Hindu, but 
their sect as Chuhra, Khdkrob, etc. (terms which, being names of castes, not sects, 
were unfortunately on general principles not recorde;d in our sect tables) ; and 
we may say that in all likelihood some 95 per cent, of the scavengers now classed 
as Hindus could have been separately tabulated, and the same statistics, regarding 
marriage, education and the like given separately regarding them as regarding 
Musalmdns or Hindus. 


The thing is feasible; much more so than I should h.ave expected. But 
there are several dilTicuhies which render it unlikely that the scavenger religion 
will even appear as a separate faith in our Census t.ables alongside with Ilinduisin 
and Mahornedanism. In the first place, we should have to entrust the abstracting 
staff with the duty of turning to the sect column as well as the religion column 
in all the abstraction sheets relating to religions, or else we should have to put 
aside a special .staff to alter the name of the religion from Hindu to Chyhra in 
every entry in every schedule where the return in the sect column shows, this to 
be necessary, and the result In the one case would be great inaccuracy and in 
the other great expense. Then, again, the sect column in not likely to be retained, 
in its present form at least, at future enumerations ; and without this we should—if 
our present returns are to be taken as a guide —miss from 15 to 25 per cent, of the 
pme Chuhras, wdio are neither Musalmdn nor Sikh, and our figures would be 
at fault to that extent. Thirdly the Chuhra, as I shall note in dealing with 
the sweeper sect, is very variable in his faith, and the Hindu of to-day is often the 
Mu.salm 4 n of to-morrow ; and in parts of the country a bad year induces a num¬ 
ber of Chuhras to revert from the Mahomedan faith and its exacting require¬ 
ments in the matter of food. These variations in the number of pure Chuhras 
from year to year would affect the smaller figures of the Chuhras alone far more 
than they now affect the grand totals of Hindus and Musalmdns, and would de¬ 
prive them of a greal deal of their value; and, lastly, while there is no doubt 
that we should be complying with Hindu feeling in excluding the Chuhra from 
the list of Hindus, should we also exclude the Chamdr ? And if the Chamdr, why 
not the Sdnsf? And should the Gdgra, the Megh, and the Khatik follow ? And, in 
fact, where is the line to be drawn ? In the absence of any clear decision on this 
point, it will be best to adhere to the present system of including all as 
Hindus. 


32. The accuracy of the Jain returns.— On the one hand, we find the 
low-caste religions, which are in common parlance only admitted to be Hindu by 
courtesy. On the other hand,' there are forms of faith which are commonly 
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included with Hinduism, but which for historical or philosophical reasons are 
classed by Europeans as separate religions, such as the Sikhs and the Jains- 
There is no logical reason for classing these as Separate religions, while we leave 
so many of the smaller Hindu sects, with opinions as unorthodox and habits as 
strange as theirs, in the bosom of Hinduism. And the native of the province 
seldom dreams of classing either of these sects outside the pale of Hinduism. 
It is mainly their size and their political history which has led to.a recognition 
of their claims to separate consideration. 

It was with a knowledge of the native point of view regarding these particu¬ 
lar religions that the Government of India prescribed the record of sects, in order 
that thereby a more accurate estimate of the strength of these religions might be 
obtained. Our rule at the enumeration regarding the Jain was that a Jain should 
always be entered as such in the column for religion, and not as a Hindu. The 
Jain Sabha at Delhi gave considerable help in this respect by issuing circulars 
over the country calling special attention to this rule. And, in order to catch 
up such as were entered as Hindu by religion, but could be recognised as Jain 
from the sect entry, the abstracting olTices were instructed to alter the religion 
in such cases to Jain and abstract it as such. As was to be expected, however, 
there was not much to be gained by leaving such work to the period of abstrac¬ 
tion, and our tables show that in spite of our precautions not a few of the Jains 
are still embedded in the Hindu figures. In Table F, 
Part G, I have given by districts, the numbers of those who 
have apparently in this way escaped enumeration as Jains; 
the details are given in the margin, and the total thus pro¬ 
cured (3,207) amounts to 7 02 per cent, on the total num¬ 
ber of Jains recorded (45,683). There may be a few more 
who escaped notice by returning themselves as Mahabfrf, 
which is also a Hindu sect and some by returning themselves as Hindus without 
a sect, and some by returning their sects as Bhabra or OswdI; and we may say 
generally that our figures for Jains, as given in the tables regarding age, marriage, 
education, infirmities, and the like are subject to an implied addition of some¬ 
thing between 7 and 8 per cent. 

33. The accuracy of the Sikh returns. —The Jains belong to an old 
established religion, and are mainly drawn from certain special castes, and there 
is not much difficulty for the initiated, when called upon, to draw a line of distinc¬ 
tion between Jainism and ordinary Hinduism. But in the caSe of the Sikhs 
there is just this additional difficulty that the line between them and the Hindus 
is vague in the extreme. Not only is a true Sikh generally called a Hindu in 
common parlance, but many of those who are spoken of as Sikhs are not true 
Sikhs, but Hindus. By a true Sikh is meant a member of the Khdlsa, a follow¬ 
er of the ordinances of Guru Gobind Singh. Such men are sometimes distinguish¬ 
ed from the secondary class of Sikhs as being Singhs, while the others are 
Sikhs, but the distinction is not one which is very clearly recognized in the 
ordinary vernacular idiom, and the best practical test of a Sikh for our purposes 
is to ascertain whether, calling himself a Sikh, he wears uncut hair and abstains 
from smoking. Our rule therefore in the Census was to enter as Sikh by 
religion only those who answered this test, and to class others as Hindu 
by religion, and Sikh or Ndnakpanthf, or whatever they liked to return, by 
sect. 

Had this rule been carefully observed, we should have had fairly reliable 
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figures for Sikhs; we should at least have had figures for persons who for 
religious motives wore long hair and refused to smoke; and this body of inen, 
though not organized or bound together in any distinct way, would have re« 
presented very adequately whSU; we mean by the " Sikh community.” But our 
figures show that the rule was not carefully followed. For instance, although it 
is quite true that all Khdlsa Sikhs revere the memory of Bdba Ndnak, and 
many of them may have returned themselves as Ndnakpanthf, yet there is no doubt 
that the ordinary meaning of the term Ndnakpanthf denotes a man who does not 
wear long hair or abstain from tobacco, and it seems quite impossible to believe 
that the 482,937 persons who returned their religion as Sikh and theii* sect as 
Ndnakpanthi were true Khdlsa Sikhs who wore the kes and eschewed the huqqa. 
Or, again, it is still more certain that, although there may be offshoots of the 
Sikh community who follow Guru Gobind Singh, but disobey his directions re¬ 
garding long hair and tobacco, yet it is most unlikely that our enumerators 
were right in returning 78,952 persons of the sect Guru Gobind Singhf under 
the Hindu religion. Either our test is not of any value (which is unlikely), or the 
rules issued in regard to it were misunderstood and neglected. I think myself 
that if at a future Census the sects are not recorded, and the enumerators were 
merely told to enter as Sikhs in the religion column only those persons who wear 
long hair and avoid smoking—without any further rigmarole about sects—the 
instructions would be. much better understood, and the return of Sikh's would 
correspond much more closely to the test prescribed than that made at the 
present Census. ^ 

It is very difficult, even with our Sect Table to aid us, to arrive at any de¬ 
finite estimate of the number of Sikhs, in the 
sense we have laid down for ourselves. The 
difficulty does not lie so much in extracting 
from the Hindus those who should be classed 
as Sikhs, For instance, the entries in the mar¬ 
gin may be taken as representing roughly the 
greater number of this class. But it is impos¬ 
sible to select from the Sikh sects returned 
those which should properly be classed as sects 
of Hinduism. The fact that a man is the fol¬ 
lower of a sect started before the time of Guru 
Gobind Singh, or the follower of one of Gobind Singh’s predecessors, or the fol¬ 
lower or even the descendant of Bdbl Ninak himself, does not in the least debar 
such a person from being a zealbus adherent of the later and political form of 
Sikhism. Nor, again, when the tenth Guru himself was a worshipper of Devf, 
can we incontinently exclude from the ranks of his followers such as have ac- 
knowledged an adherence to Devf, or Vishnu, or Shiv, or any of the Hindu 
pantheon. Supposing, then, for a moment that the number of Ndnakpanthfs 
returned as Sikhs, represents the number of persons wrongly returned as 
Sikhs instead of Hindus, we should have to subtract from our estimate of the 
former religion a total of 482,93? persons. Deducting from this the 85,168 
Sikhs who have been mistakenly entered as Hindus, our conclusion would be 
that the number of Sikhs entered in our tables exceeds the number of real 
Khdlsa Sikhs—the /fe^-wearers and non-smokers—by 397,769, or 30 per cent. 
Such a conclusion is, in the end, based on the presumption made above that the 
number of non-Khdlsa Sikhs entered as Sikhs under other sect headings than 
92 
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Ndnakpanthi is balanced by the number of Kbalsa Sikhs who have been entered 
correctly as Sikhs by religion and Nciiiakpanthf by sect. I think the general 
opinion would be that the number of real Sikhs who n;liirned their sect as 
Ndnakpanthi is likely to have been smaller than that of persons who, having no 
claim to the title of Sikh, in the received sense of the term, have entered them¬ 
selves as Sikhs under sect headings othcw th.an that of Nanakjjanthf. And if this 
is so, we may look on the Sikh returns as being at least 30 per cent, greater than 
they should be. 

34. Relative progress of the several religions. —In each of the greit 
religions the total numbt;r professing the, religion lias increased since 1881, but 
the relative strtmgth of tin- several religions has varied slightly during the last 
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ten years. I shall not 
stop to discuss, the 
figiires for Hindus, be¬ 
cause the results .shown 
under the head of 
Sikhs and Musidm.ins 
snlhcicntly indicate the 
progress or otherwise 
of the Hindu coinmuni- 
ly which forms the 


complement to that professing the otlicr two religions. 

35. The progress of Islam. —The progress of M.ahomedanism, indicated 
by the above* figures, h.is taken place nuiinlv in Native 

Abstract 15. . ’ 

Slates, and the proportion of Mahoraedans has iiu rcased 
most not.ably in Patiala. Pmhawalpur, and Kapunh.da, The increase is noticeable 
in most of the castes which profess both faiths in considerable proportions, such 
as the Tarkh.ins, Kiimli; 4 rs, Nai.s, and Lohars, but it is mainly found in the [at 
caste, the Ktijputs and Chiihras sliow'ing a slight falling off. The large increase 
in Isl.'un among the Jats is partly due to an iiiciease in the number of the (ats as 
a whole, whicb .again is partly a matter of change in classilication. The increase 
in the number of Musulrn.dn jats (32 per ccnt.)js, however, considenibly larger 
than the increase (i4'8 per cent.) among the caste at large, and the large.st 
increase is to be found in Bahaw’alpur, where the increase in population means an 
increa.se m.ainly in Musulman jats ; so that, after all, the increa.se in Musulindns in 
Native States generally relleels mainly the general increase of population which 
has been gre.ater in the western or Musulm.in p.iri of tlie province than in the 
east. The increase in Musulm.ins in Bah.iwalpur is not due to any change 
in the classification of the Cluihras, such as will shortly be noticed the 
scavengers in that State w’ho profess Islam are, if anyiliing, fewer now than ten 


years ago. 

In the British Districts the tendency h.ns hitherto been for the proportion 

borne by Isl.iin to other faiths to increase 

Fiopoitiun ol Musultnan*, to i* t i r 
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io'6 per cent, d he variation is very slight. If the Mahomedans had increased 
at the same rate as the rest of the population, we should have had 11,6si,341 
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Miisuliuaiis instead of 11,634,192, or 17,249 more. In looking over tli(! castes, 
w; sli.ill find the Jat-Kajput element nearly stationary ; but the Tarkhans and 
Loliars have increased 17 per cent., and the Nais 14 per cent. The decrease is 
to be found in the Cimhras, among whom theri- are now 

Abshaci 16. ' " 

140,722 fewer MusulmAns recorded than in i8St. It 
would appear as though the form of the instructions produced in some general 
rnaniu-r an impiession th.it sweepers were to be entered m.'iinly as Lalbegfs or 
Chiilir.i's by religion, even when they professed M.ihoinedanistn ; and ;dl so dealt 
with liavc, under the svstem 1 have already described, been classed as Hindus. 
It is not likely, 1 think, that the actual number of Musulmdn Chiihras was, on 
th'- whole, diminished ; the inlluence such as it is of prosleytism is generally 
in favour of conversions to Mahornedanism ; and good years, like those tiiat pre¬ 
ceded the Census, h.ive .as ,i rule the effect of raising the Chuhra and making a 
Mahomed.in of him, ratlierthan the opposite. 

rile effect of the (h.inge in the id.issilic.ation of the scavengers is very 
marked in the Miisulmdn returns for the Si.ilkot, Gujranwala, Jharig,and Lahore 
disirii ts. 
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ase arc mainly Musulmaiis. 
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In twelve districts tin- Mustilrnan 
population has incre.iscd at a taster rate 
than the population at large. Tlie in¬ 
crease is most marked in Karnal and 
Gurdispiir. The item of increase in 
Kani.il I have; not been able to trace, but 
in Gurd.ispur it would apjiear that the 
Jat-Rliipiit Musulman population has 
increased by 8,304. 


36. The progress of Sikhism. —It is a pity that on so important a subject 
as the increase or decrease of the numher of Siklts, our figures have the effect 
rather of confusing I han of guiding us. I have already made a rough guess 
that our returns for Sikhs are probably some 30 per cent, larger than they should 
be; but the returns in 1881 were also probably considerably lirger than they 
should have been if they were }■< Id to apply merely to thr^ Khiilsa Sikhs of 
Guru Gobirid. The instru(ti*ms to the supervising staff on the present occasion 
defined a true Sikh as one who wore long hair and abstained from tobacco, where¬ 
as no such definition was att-111 pled in 1881. From this w'e should haveexpected 
that our returns would be smaller than those of the last Census, but for some reason 
or other, probably because the definition of Sikhism was not entered in the first 
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instMiii'c in the enurniirators’ insiructions, ihf* rule was misunderstooil mixI was not 
observed; and it is even doubtful wliether the supplementary instructions at¬ 
tached to the above definition hare not led, on the whole, to a larger number of 
persons being classed wrongly as Sikhs than would have been met with il no such 
definition had be<-n attempted (see paragraph 33 above). As the sects ol the 
people were not recorded in the returns of 1881 we are unable to decide how- 
far the figures of the last Census also were exaggerated : but it is not unlikely 
that causes of error similar to tliose which disturb our own returns were pit work 
in them also. 
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Presuming, then the uniformity of the returns, the Sikhs are found to have 
Aiiar.ut 13 increased only 8*97' p r cent., against a gcner.d increase 

of io'7 per cent., and ilie pro|)orlion borne by them to the 
total population has fallen from 7-56 per cent, to 744 per cent. But as iu 

with contrary r- sults in Native and British 
1; territory. 'I'he Sikfis in Native territory 
j lias e diminished by no less than I9 3])er 
cent, T here is a reasonable increase in 
:j Paridkot, where the figures are prob.ihly 
I fairly correct and refer for the most part 
; to Khalsa Sikhs. The falling off in Nabha 
j and the increase in Kapurtfiala may re¬ 
present somei hing like nal lacts. The probability is that in the Sikh Slates 
further from the centre of Sikhism, such as Patiala and Nabha, the number of 
persons wrongly returned as Sikhs in 1881 was very considerable, and it is not 
unlikely that the olheers of these States have in this particular m;itter of ihe defi¬ 
nition of the Sikh carried out the Census instructions of 1891 beacr than lho-,e in 
our territory; but even this does not perhaps fully explain the very large decrease 
of 31 per rent, among the Sikhs of Pati.'da, much less the reduction liy more 
than tw'o-thirds of the .Sikh element in M.aler-koila ; while the figures for the Jind 
Stale, w'hich is the fanhest detached of all from the .Sikh centres, point to an 
imperfect enumeration of Sikhs in iSSi ;ind possibly an excessive enumeration at 
the present Census. Of the docre.ist; of 122,793 Sikhs in Patiala, 61,390 are 
found among the Jats and 14,572 among the Chiihras; of the decrease in Sikhs 
in Mtiler-kotla (21,307) the grc.Uer part (16.314) is timong the Jats: and of the 
increase, in jind (10,689) almost the whole (8,531) found among the Jats. A 
great deal of all this is quite unreal, and is the fruit of diflereul methods of 
enumer.'ition. It is impossible to give any serious expl.'inalion of the changes, 
but ihev seem to sliow, that (1) the adoption ol a definition of a Sikh tends 
somewhat to increase the numbers where Sikhs are few and to diminish t(ienri 
where they are manv, and (2) the insertion of the deliniiion in the instructions 
to the supervising staff only has been the cause of considerable liner enness in its 
application. T here is nothing complicated about the dehi.iiion adopted; and at 
a future Census it should be inserted in the orders g'ven to the enumeraiors 
themselves. 

In British territory there is, as we have noticed, an increase in tlie strength 
of the Sikhs, who now repiesent 6'60 per cent, of the pupu- 

Abstrict 15. ’ . ‘ . . .T , , • - • 

lalion, as against 5'95 per cent, in 1881, and this tnerease is 
found in nearly every district. In all the districts where Sikhism is strong, it has 
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Djstricts. 
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developed faster than the population at 
large; and if we go back to times before 
the Census of i88i, we shall find that, 
excepting during the first few years after 
annexation when there was a natural re¬ 
luctance on the part of the people to 
call themselves Sikhs, the general ten¬ 
dency has not been, as is generally sup¬ 
posed, towards a decrease in the num- 


The figures at our disposal for 1868 are a little uncertain, and 
for 1855 we have only statistics relating to certain selected 
* districts, namely Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Si.ilkot, Lahore, and 

Gujrariwdla, but the information regarding these districts, which is quoted on 

the margin, indicates generally the condi¬ 
tion of affairs. The increase of the Sikh 
population on the present occasion is 
observable in all the large Sikh castes, 
d'he Khatrf Sikhs have increased by 
17,700, the Aroras by 22,185, the Cha- 
mars, by 25,719, the Tarkhans by 


Year. 
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29,203, the Chiihras by 65,36b, and the Jats by 56,632. The most remarkable 
increase is that among the Chiihras, and it is not unlikely th.it the figures in 
, this respeet do betray a certain amount of real coina-rsion 

Abstract i6. ... , 

to Sikhism proceeding among the sweeper ctiste. The in¬ 
crease of Sikh sweepers is most noteworthy in Firo/pur; in that distiict 
(excluding Fazilka) there were in 1881 only 7,237 Sikh sweepers, whereas in 1891 
there were in the district (including Fazilka) 64,333. Similarly the figures for 
these Sikh sweepers, or Mazhahi's as they are called, have risen in Lahore from 
2,875 to 4,352, in Amritsar from 2,351 to 4,832, and in Giijrat from 52 to 1,623. 

As I have noted above, I tliink the figures for .Sikhs given in our tables are, 
it we mean by Sikhs theKhalsa Sikhs of Gobind Singh, not a little exaggerated ; 
but the returns of previous enumerations are doubtless also exaggerated from 
similar causes, and there is nothing in the figures to make us disbelieve in the 
increase in the number of Sikhs which they indicate. There is reason to believe 
that the marked preference shown lor Sikhs in many branches of Government 
service, the hardy nature of the castes from which they are mainly drawn, and 
the recent extension of a kind of patriotic antiquarianism among the more edu¬ 
cated of them, has not been without its influence in strengthening their power and 
preventing the disruption of tlie Sikh community which one has so often seen 
predicted. 

37. The Jains. —The figures relating to the Jains show no points of in¬ 
terest. .The number of Jains has increased, but not so fast as that of the people 
at large; and the numbers have increased pretty steadily in all the districts 
where the religion is found. It is possible that part of the increase may be due 
to better enumeration, but there is nothing to show this. The Banias and 
Bhdbras are, as before, liie castes from which this religion is mainly recruited; 
and the proportion of Jains, who are Bhabras, has slightly increased at the 
expense of those who arc Banias. 

38 The Buddhists. —The Buddhists arc found only in Ldhul, Spiti, and 
Chamba ; and th& apparent increase in their numbers is due partly to the increase 
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of population in Spiti, and partly to^he fact, that in 1881 no Buddhists were re' 
turned in L&hui, though there undoubtedly were not a few Buddhists there. 
Our printed tables give 1869 Buddhists in Ldhul, and “ this return,” writes Mr. 
Diack, " is probably fairly correct, for the valley of the Chandrabhaga, in which 
undoubtedly the prevailing religion is Hinduism, is the most populous of the 
three valleys in Ldhul, and the other two valleys where Buddhism originally 
predominated and perhaps still predominates, the advance of Hinduism com* 
mented on in paragraph 353 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Census report steadily continues.” 
” It has not perhaps been noted before,” he adds, " how much this advance is due 
to the bridging of the river Chandra at Khohsar and the making of the high road 
through Ldhul to the Laddk border in 1865, which has led to what is for^uch a 
small country an immense development of trade and to greatly increased inter¬ 
course with the Hindus of the lower hills and of the plains.” In Spiti practi¬ 
cally the whole population is Buddhist. 

39. The Native Christians. —Excluding 69 Armenians, the Christian 
population of the province consists either of (i) Europeans and Eurasians, on the 
one hand, or (2) natives on the other. The former class of Christians increases or 
decreases in numbers according to the number of persons of the races in ques¬ 
tion inhabiting the province, the European or Eurasian being almost universally 
returned as a Christian;* while the latter class—that of Native Christians—-is 
subject to expansion by conversion from other faiths. I shall, therefore, leave the 
examination of the figures regarding the former till we come to deal with caste 
and merely touch at present on those relating to the latter. 

The Native Christians in the province are shown by our tables to have risen 
from 3,942 to 19,750—an increase of more than 400 per cent. It is likely 
enough that in 1881 a certain number of sweepers professing Christianity return¬ 
ed their religion, or had their religion returned, in the schedules as Lalbegf, or 
Chuhfa, with or without a subsequent note in the sect column that they were 
Christians and thus escaped being tabulated ae Christians. Even with the 
greater care taken on the present occasion it will be found from Table F, Part B, 
that twelve such have been entered as Chiihra by religion and Isii (Christian) 
by sect. But the portion of increase so accounted for must be very small; and 
the very large extension of Native Christianity shown by our figures may be taken, 
I think, as representing pretty closely the actual facts. The greatest number of 
Native Christians is to be found in the Sidlkot, Gujrdnw&la, 
• «c «9 Gurddspur, Lahore and Amritsar districts, that is to say, in 

the western portion of the area where the influence of Sikhism has been most 

powerful In each of these districts the 
increase in numbers since 1881 has been 
very large. It would be a matter of 
some interest to know the castes from 
which these Native Christians are drawn^ 
and our caste table gives us details of 
the religions professed by each caste; but 
it will be observed that out of 19,750 Native Christians, 19,176 have returned 
their caste as merely ” Native Christian,” so that we have no clue from the figures 

* Of those who return themsolves as of no religion, agnostic, freethinker, unitatian, deist, and theist and who decline to 
letuta arehgioB, the greater part are Europeaos and Eurasians; but there wens tm\y 30 
Oetatli will be found m parsons returned at the present Census, and in 18S1 only sa. The i,f3> persona whose 

AlMtract No. 14. religion In 1881 was unspecthed probably correspond roughly to the 1,1^ persons ^EAtivesl 

retitraed m this CSBtiii as having no religion and classed as sweepers. (See Table P, 
Part B). 
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as to the classes from which they spring, T;.e Christian pastors very properly 
object to their flock being called on compulsorily to return the name of 
their former caste. In the first place the Native Christian from one point of view 
renounces caste as inconsistent with Christanity; in the next place, and from 
another point of view, the Native Christians form a genuine caste of their own ; 
and, thirdly, it would be impossible to describe the original caste of Native Chris¬ 
tians in the second or third generation whose progenitors had sprung, as they 
often do, from several different castes; and, lastly, the Native Christian being in 
most rases originally of a low caste, wishes to rise socially as well as morally 
above the level of that caste and is anxious to avoid being classed by the name 
he fortyerly bore. We must, therefore, give up the hope of obtaining from official 
statistics any information regarding the classes from which the Native Christian 
community is drawn. It is, however, I believe, very commonly allowed that 
although they include men of the very highest birth, a very large proportion of 
them are Chuhras. In Siilkot, at least, Major Montgomery, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, writes that “ the majority of the Native Christians are from this caste,’’ 
The very large reduction in the number of Musulman Chiihras in the Sidlkot, 
Gurdispur and Gujrdnwiila districts (Abstract No i6) may possibly be in part 
accounted for by conversion from that class to Christianity. It will be seen, how¬ 
ever, in Chapter VIII, that the proportion of literate persons among those 
•returned as‘Native Christians by caste is i6’3 and of English-knowing persons 
1*4, as against 3’27 and *18 among the population at large ; so that even if a 
large proportion of the Native Christians are of the lower castes, they are, on the 
whole, better educated than the generality of men who possess a higher social 
status. 

The chief sects of the Native Christian community are shown in the margin. 

It is a notoriously difficult thing to as¬ 
certain the sect to which some Native 
Christians belong, as they often do not 
know themselves, or if they do, can only 
give its name in some unrecognizable 
form. I took the precaution, therefore, before the Census to write to a number of 
clergymen and missionaries of various denominations, asking them to provide the 
native converts under their charge with slips of paper showing clearly the sect or 
denomination to which they belonged. Most of the gentlemen I addressed very 
kindly assisted me in this, and have thus enabled us to produce much more valu¬ 
able returns in the matter of sect than we could otherwise have hoped for. It will 
be seen, however, from the large number of persons who have not returned their 
sect, that a good deal has still to be done in this respect; and in tabulating the 
figures we had a number of strange vernacular returns to deal with, so that pro¬ 
bably returns originally correct have in some cases been perverted in tabulation. 
1 know, for instance, that in some districts the figures for Scotch Presbyterians, 
American Presbyterians, and United Presbyterians have been confused. Taking, 
however, the returns as we find them, it is interesting to note that, if we omit the 
Siilkot and Lahore districts where almost all denominations are particularly 
strong, the Roman Catholics are returned as more powerful in Ambila than in 
any other district, the English Church and the Baptists in Delhi, the Presby¬ 
terians and United Presbyterians in Gujrinwila, and the American Presbyterians 
in Gujrit. 


Sfict^ unspecified . . • . . ZA 17 

Roman Catholic . • • . • 

Pyntestant (^ects unspecified) . . . fxjs 

Church of England ..... 
Picsbytenan Lhurch of Scotland . 3>449 

United Presbyterian ..... 5**93 

American Presbyterian .... 593 

Baptist.340 
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The progress of the various denominatioos is compared.as in the margin. 

Thej.figures extracted at the last Census 
were very untrustworthy, and I have noted 
the source from which the figures have 
been drawn in each case. For purposes 
of comparison we should probably add 
5,193 United Presbyterians to the 593 
American Presbyterians of and in 

every case we should remember that the 
figures for 1891 are accompanied by a 
large proportion of persons under the head of " Sects unspecified,” whereas in 
those for i88l or 1882 this need not be taken into account. 
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CHAPTER IV.. 

. ■» - 

THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

40. The Record of Sects. —The record of religious sects was not one of 
the main objects of the present Census; these sects were enumerated merely 
with the object of checking the correctness of the figures for religions. We 
could not, it was argued, be sure of the accuracy of our figures for Jains or Sikhs^ 
until we could tell how many Jains or Sikhs had returned themselves as Hindu by 
religion and Jain or Sikh by sect. And the assistance thus rendered by the 
sect-record has been duly noted in the last chapter. It was, however, open to us 
to go beyond this, and to note in full all the sects returned, not so much with a 
view to getting accurate statistics regarding the strength of each sect, as for 
the purpose of putting on record the names which the people returned as their 
sects and ascertaining what little we could regarding the meaning of these 
names. The opportunity for doing this was of necessity neglected in 1881, and 
it is not unlikely that at a future census either no sects will be recorded or those 
only which are statistically important. 1 have therefore thought it worth while, 
at the risk of rendering this portion of the report somewhat disproportionate in 
size to the rest, to note briefly the main points known regarding the origin and 
peculiarities of most of the sects which are recorded in Table F of the present 
Census Returns. 

The subject is one of no little interest in itself, and serves as a help to the 
study of the development of the religions of the province, more especially of that 
of the Hindus and Sikhs. The earlier history of the more important Hindu reli¬ 
gious subdivisions might probably be elucidated by a more extended study of the 
mediaeval and Puranic literature of India—a field which, pending the solution of 
the philological and mythological problems offered by the earlier Sanskritic 
books, has not yet been thoroughly explored by European scholars. And most Of 
the English works on which we base our knowledge, such as it is, of Hindu forms 
of faith, including even Professor Wilson’s invaluable work on the Hindu sects, 
are books which describe the Hinduism of Bengal and Benares rather than that 
of the Punjab. The subject has not, so far as I am aware, been treated system¬ 
atically by any vernacular author. There are accounts—of a very unhistorical 
character—of the mediaeval Bhagats in the Bhagat Mdl, and there is a sketch of 
the main Sikh sects in a modern work called the Panlh Prak,lsh; but there is no 
general work treating of the whole subject. In the sketch, which I have ventured 
to give below, I have not endeavoured, nor, under the circumstances in which I 
have been placed, have I been able, to go out of my way to consult many written 
authorities, English or vernacular, regarding the sects of the people: my object 
being mainly, from such information as I have been able with the kind assistance of 
district officers to procure, to put together a rough outline which will represent, 
tentatively at any rate, the pnactical aspect of the various sects as they appear, 
not so much to the pandit or historian, as to the people themselves. The sketch 
is necessarily incomplete, and every page of it will exhibit painfully the state of 
our ignorance on many essential points, but its object will be served if it forms 
a skeleton to which the readers of this report can add further information. 
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41. The confused nature of the record of sects,— To Christians 
with their monotheistic creed and dogma, founded on a limited collection of 
sacred literature, the word '' sect ” has a more determinate meaning than it can 
possess in the free and unfettered range allowed by Hindu polytheism. And 
yet even with us the term is subject to muchthe sa me indefinite use as that 
which strikes us in its application to Hinduism. If we had a census of sects 
in England, we should of course find “ Protestant ” and '* Roman Catholic ” freely 
returned, and would thus experience the same difficulty in obtainiog a full 
census of Protestant sects which we do in obtaining a full census of Vaishnav 
sects in India. We should find men returning their sect as “ Carmelite, ” or 
“ Benedictine,” or " Cowley fathers,” without further specification, just as we find 
the Bair^gf or the Sannidsf in India. And just as we have in India the follow* 
ers of BAbA This and Guru That, so in England we should doubtless meet en¬ 
thusiasts who returned themselves as “followers of Mr. Spurgeon” or “admirers 
of the Bishop of Lincoln.” In other words, we should meet in Christianity, just 
as we do in Isldm and in Hinduism, at least three concurrent meanings of the 
term sect, namely, (i) the general sect or subdivision in the proper meaning of 
the term, implying an essential difference of creed and practice ; (2) the 
monastic or ascetic order to which a man belongs ; (3) the personal leader to 
whom a man has attached himself. In addition to these we find in Hinduism 
still further distinctions based on the particular place of worship affected, the 
particular deity worshipped, and the like. 

In one sense of the word almost every Hindu is a Vaishnav or a Shaiv ; in 
another sense 99 per cent, of the Hindus of the province have no sect what¬ 
ever. These were points of view which, leading as they did to a considerable 
saving of trouble, would have been found very prevalent among our enumerators, 
while at the same time they would have divested our returns of all interest what¬ 
ever. The Hindus were therefore to be asked in each case, “ What is your 
wa/ / ” or “ What is your panth ? ” or “ What deity do you specially worship ? ” 
and it was only in default of an answer to these questions that the sect was to be 
entered as “ not returned.” It will be seen that the returns tabulated under the 
head of sect give every scope to the different meanings of the term, and the 
actual entries in the schedules were perhaps three or four times as wild in their 
want of precision. All this was what we wanted; and wherever I went, 1 took 
care to point out that the greater diversity in this respect the better. The result 
was of course uneven; in Hissir and HoshiArpur, for instance, sects were record¬ 
ed in great detail, while in some districts they were largely neglected. And of 
course the figures recorded are, as a rule, no sort of guide to the strength of the 
sect; this is a matter which will be mentioned several times later in dealing with 
the various sects. But the course pursued gave us an immense field to choose from. 
Our final list of sects printed in this report does not represent more than a fraction 
of the names returned: names of castes, tribes, religions, families, places, profes¬ 
sions, and all conceivable distortions of the original object of the enquiry. The 
form of question indeed left room for a considerable variety, and there was one of 
ray Tahsildars, who knowing that there were 33 crores of deities in the Hindu pan¬ 
theon, each of which might be the favourite of some worshippers, was nobly and 
unthinkingly resigning himself to visions of a monstrous statement with 33 crores 
of columns! We were saved from that, indeed, but the variety* was still enor- 

* An early Arab historian put the number of sectR in India at 42- Later historians increase the number of relifgions or 
sects to 48, and even 948.--%^«e Hist* ind.* i. 
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mous. And to contend with this I had for the most part only my own ignorance 
to help me. No native official, however much he had the required information, 
would have been able to class the returns from the point of view which a European 
would adopt, and I dealt with each return in person. The widest scope was 
given to the meaning of the word ‘ sect,” but there were numerous entries of tribes, 
families, and the like which could be excluded from the beginning; others were 
excluded on a second recension. Then there were different names for the same 
sect, which had to be coupled together; and there were similar names which had 
to be carefully kept apart. Were we to keep the Devfs separate from the Dur* 
gas, and the separate Devfs from each other ? The Shaivfs separate from the 
worshippers of Shiv ? the Vaidiks from the Arias? the Ndmdhdrfs from the 
Kiikas? Were the terms Bedf, Sodhf, Agnihotrf to be admitted as names of 
sects? Should we record seemingly impossible combinations—the Mahomedan 
Kdka or the Aria Devf-worshipper ? Was “Kdnungoia” or “Chaprdsia" a 
sect, and, if so, what wonderful doctrines did these terms imply? There were 
caste names that indicated a sort of religious distinction also, such as Maipotra 
or Raghbhansf; and how far were we to recognise the same element in returns 
such as Rdmgarhia, Chandarbansf, or even (save the mark) Ramjanf ? Was such 
and such a name of a rishi entered as a family name, or a sect name ? Is a 
‘‘ worshipper of one god ” a sectarian, and if so, what of the ” worshipper of all 
the gods? ” These and a thousand other questions had to be determined before 
the returns could be reduced even to the somewhat inconsequent and incomplete 
form in which they appear in the printed returns. 

One can imagine vaguely the sort of returns that would have been received 
if Caesar Augustus had called on his subjects for a return of their sects. The 
polytheism of the Western World was in a sense more uniform than that of Hindu¬ 
ism, being more under the control of the Stale; but it lacked the unity which 
a recognized scripture and a sacerdotal class confer on modern Hinduism, 
while it shared with it all the latitude which an absolute want of tangible dogma 
allows. As a French writer, M. Boissier, says in writing of the ancient pagan¬ 
ism : ” Une religion que ne reconnait plus de dogmes prdcis laisse une 

grande liberie ^ ses adorateurs and permet entre eux des differences infinies." 
We can fancy tne official in the Central Bureau at Rome (some intelligent slave 
perhaps) debating whether the followers of Cybele were to be classed with those 
of the Dea Magna and the Dea Syria or not; and whether Diana of Ephesus were 
to be kept distinct from her of Crete; and how far the followers of Artemis, Lucina, 
and Hecate were to be classed together, and how far kept asunder ? Were the 
Galli, Corybantes, Curetes, and the like to be treated as sects ? Were the 
Druids a sect? or the Epicureans? or the Cynics ? Did those initiated in the 
mysteries of Eleusis constitute a religious sect ? and so forth. The questions 
are not the same as those we have to ask, but they deal with a confusion of ele¬ 
ments very similar to that before us. And the ignorance of the Government offi¬ 
cials regarding the less known forms of religious life was doubtless exemplified 
then as now; and some half century later we can imagine some central authority 
calling for information as to how the Essenes differed from the Pharisees, whether 
the followers of Apollonius Tyanasus were increasing or diminishing, and who 
were the followers of Paulus—indeed, if Christus be not one with him "—mak¬ 
ing his ignorant enquiries in the same groping way as we do, and Bnding the 
' larger part of his fellow-officials as indifferent as ours to the great world of 
schisms that lay below them. 
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SteCt& l; VARIETY IN THE WQW ANO#ORW OF HINDU SECTS. 


The sects with whom we have to deal arise from various sources and with 
different objects. There are many which indicate a protest against the claims 
of the Brahmans—a protest which was as powerful, though perhaps not as loud, 
in the fifteenth century as it is now, and, indeed, there is a sense in which the 
Brahminical faith, which we look upon as the standard of orthodoxy, is itself 
a departure from the religion of the masses, which was always tended towards 
monotheism. There are not a few sects which represent the disbelief in idol 
worship and a conviction of the unity of G6d—a form of faith which ha^ usually 
met with little resistance, its supporters being as a rule quiet and unfanatical, 
and their nominal opponents as ready as they to admit the theoretical oneness of 
the Deity. The differences of the sects in practice are based in many instances on 
their position with regard to the eating of fish and drinking of spirits; and the 
abjuration of spirits and flesh is very often a guarantee for the general respect¬ 
ability of a sect. There are other sects which are almost confined to a single 
caste. We find the Kumhdrs worshipping God as Prajipatf, the Tarkhdns as 
Biskam or Visvakarma; the Jhinwars follow BAhi Kdlu, the weavers Kabfr, the 
Chamdrs Raidds, the Chhfmbas Ndmdeo, the barbers Sain Bhagat, and so on. 
Almost all the sects that originated in a protest against the polytheism or Brah¬ 
manism of the day found greatest favour, as Christianity does now, among the 
lower castes j and the individualities which we study in Hindu faith are the out¬ 
come, as a rule, not so much of the higher and more educated classes, as of these 
castes which occupy a lower social scale and maintain a more open attitude to¬ 
wards the central religion. Even the religious orders of the orthodox faith are as a 
rule open to the human family at large, and the order either ignores caste distinc¬ 
tions or constitutes a caste of its own. Some of these differ in the most essential 
particulars from the practice of the orthodox, but are looked on as purer in their 
Hinduism than many more inoffensive, but less powerful, sections of the commun¬ 
ity. Uniformity is not to be expected ; everywhere there is variation j nowhere 
is there fixed rule. The orthodoxy of Hardwdr is different from that of Dera 
Ghazf Khdn ; and a sect which has one set of customs in Delhi will have another 
in Peshdwar. We must expect this shiftiness in outline everywhere, and be 
Satisfied if we can grasp some salient points here and there which serve to dis¬ 
tinguish one of the so-called “ sects ’’ of our returns from another. 


Part I. 

THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE HINDUS AND SIKHS. 

Before proceeding to deal with what more properly comes under the head of 
Sects, it is worth while noticing shortly some names in our returns relating to the 
more primitive forms of worship, the adoration of the earth, the heavenly bodies, 
the snakes and the rivers. 

42. Veneration of the homestead and ancestors.-— The earth (Prithi) 

Bb&mia • ^ common object of worship in the south-east of 

the province ; but it usually appears in the form of Bhumta, 
or the god of the homestead, whose shrine in the village consists either of a 
small building with .a domed roof or of nothing more than a masonry platform. 

• Except where otherwiee ateted, the fijfiiie. for xertx quoted in the diaptei relate to Biitixh territory only. 'Iheee 
fiCUTH, as 1 baec already noted, possess little 01 no statistical value. 
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This deity is more especially adored at the return of a marriage procession 
to the village. A similar deity is the Khera Deota, or Chdnwand, who is often 
confused with Bhumia, but who is said to be the wife of Bhiimia and has some¬ 
times a shrine in a village in addition to that of Bhdmia and is worshipped on 
Sunday only. In the centre of the province the most conspicuous object of wor¬ 
ship of this kind among the peasants is the Jathera or ancestral mound ; and the 
Jathera represents either the common ancestor of the village or the common 
ancestor pf the tribe or caste. One of the most celebrated of these Jatheras is 
Kdla Mahar, the ancestor of the Sindhu Jats, who has peculiar influence over 
cows, and to whom the first milk of every cow is offered. The place of the 
Jathera is, however, often taken by the theh or mound which marks the site of the 
original village of the tribe. 

43. Veneration of the heavenly bodies.— The worshippers of the sun, ac- 
sfiraj . . . 3,013 cording to the manuals, are termed Sauras or Saurapatias, 

and constitute one of the main sects of Hinduism. The old 
constitutional god Surya is, however, little attended to now 
except in the south and east, where " Siiraj Nardyan ” is almost the sole ortho¬ 
dox deity of the Hindu pantheon who finds a place in the common religion of the 


San {char 
Budh . 
Budhwic 


346 

21 


peasants. 

Our returns show a number of persons who are said to worship Sanfchar, or 
the planet Saturn, known also as Chhanchan deota. These persons are Dakaut 
Brahmins, who are clients of this malignant divinity, and who beg in his name and 
receive from the faithful gifts of oil and iron. Sanlchar is the god after whom 
Saturday is named, and the Dakauts receive their offerings on that day. 

Those returned as Budh-worshippers may possibly be men with a reverence 
for Buddha, but more probably they refer to the planet Mercury, from whom 
Budhwar, or Wednesday, is named. Mangal (Mars) is held sacred in the same 
way, as an auspicious planet; and in many minor matters, as in commencing a 
house, the nine planets are invoked together. 


44. Snake worship. —No less than 35,344 persons in British terri- 
Snaice «-o«hippcr» 36 (‘ 2 , 45 ‘ whom ate in Hissdr alone) have returned 

Gugga P(r . . 35,344 themselves as adherents of Giiga or Gugga Pfr, who is, 

perhaps, the most popular object of worship among all classes in the east of the 
Punjab and in the low hills as far west as Kdngra and Hoshidrpur. His story, 
how he fled from his native country in Bik 4 mr, how he became a Musalman, how 
the earth swallowed him up, how he had power over snakes, and all the details of 
his worship, have been told in many books,* “ In life,” says Major Temple, " he 
appears to have been a Hindu leader of the Chauhdn Rdjputs against Mahmud of 
Ghazni about A,D. looo.” He is adored by Hindus and Musalmdns alike ; and 
by all castes, by Rdjputs and Jats, as well as by Chamdrs and Chuhras. Even the 
Brahman looks on him as a fit object of reverence. ” Which is greater, ” says the 
proverb, “ Rdm or Giiga ?” and the reply is ” Be who may the greater, shall I get 
myself bitten by a snake ?” In other words, “ though Rdra may be the greater, 
between ourselves, I dare not say so, for fear of offending Giiga.” We find a class 
of Jogfs, called Jogfpadhas, taking offerings at his shrine. Some Chamdrs in the 
Census have returned their sect as “ Ramdasf Bhagat Giiga and 215 persons, 
who have given their religion as Bangdli Spela, are nothing more than snake- 


» Census Report, i 83 i, paragraph aaj; Kingra Gatetleer, page 68 j ffoshidrpur GatetUir, page 47; Rahiak Gaaittter, 
page S 4 : Punjab Notei and Querits. i, 3-8. 3>a. 55 S i Oman’s Social and Rtligieus Life in the Punjab, Chapter ill 

'Icmple's Legends of the Punjab, i. p. lai, e(c. 
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45. The veneration of rivers.- 


Rivei worship' 
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charmers who worship this same Gdga PIr. Another name for the saint is Jdhit 
or 2 ihir Pfr, the Saint Apparent, or Bigarie, that is, he of the Bagar country. 

Fifty-eight persons from the Firozpdr district have been entered as wor* 
•hippers of Khetpdl, that is, Kshetrapdla, the protector of the fields, a mysterious 
deity who is sometimes looked on as synonymous with Bhairon, sometimes said 
to be a habitant of the pipal tree, to whom women pay worship wh«i their babes 

are ill, and sometimes considered to be the same as the Shesh N 4 g, the serpent 

« 

king. 

Of the various riversveneratedin the Pun* 
jab the Ganges is the most famous. It is 
very often worshipped under the title 
of Bhagfrathf, after the name of the 
Puranic hero Bhagfrath, who is said 
to have brought the Ganges down from 
heaven. A large number of those who 
river under this name are of the Od caste, which is said to be 
descended from Bhagfrath. The Ods* of the south-west are a wandering 
caste of workers in earth, who say they are Hindus, but none the less bury 
their dead, and hence are not associated with by ordinary Hindus. They 
are often found wearing a black blanket, the origin of which custom is ex¬ 
plained in two different ways. According to one story the Ganges, which was 
brought from heaven by the austerities of Bhagfrath, has not flowed to the place 
where the bones of the ancestors repose, and until it does the Ods must continue 
to wear mourning. Another account is that the ancestor of the Ods, the father 
of Bhagfrath, swore to himself that he would never drink twice of the same well, 
and that he used to dig a new well for himself each day; but one day he had to 
dig very deep and the earth fell over him, and he was seen no more. This 
story is also given to explain why the Ods do not burn their dead. 

The ApA-panthis of our returns (who are mainly from Rohtak and Hissdr) 
are possibly followers of Padinakar Bhdt of Banda, who used to attend the court 
of the Mahratta chief, the Api S^hib, and who devoted a great portion of his life 
to the worship of the Ganges. 

The followers of Bi 4 sjf may be worshippers either of the river of that name 
or of the rishi VyAsa, and in the same way the name Mdrkanda may refer to the 
river or the rishi of the same name. Similarly, there is the Sarsuti river, and 
Sarasvatf, the female energy of Brahm ; but the latter is seldom worshipped in 
this province, whereas there is a good deal of local veneration paid to the former. 
ThejRivf too is a very sacred stream locally, and bathing in the Rdvi is—it is 
well to know—a sure cure for dyspepsia. 

The most noticeable instance of the cult of rivers in the province is, however, 
that of the Indus in its lower course, and almost all the persons who have return¬ 
ed themselves as Darid-sewak or river-worshippers are worshippers of the lower 
Indus in Muzaffargarh, Multdn, Dera Ghdzf Khdn and Bahdwalpur: The Aroras 
of those parts have a legend (which is said to be found in the Amargft) that a 
warrior called Vadhera Ldl once rose from the Indus to protect the Hindus from 
their Mahomedan conq^uerors. This Vadhera Ldl appears to have been a revival¬ 
ist preacher who inculcated river-worship about the Sambat year 1007 or 941 years 
ago, and whose doctrines took a great hold in all the region of Bhakkar and the 
Pan}nad* He is worshipped under the names of Vadhera Ldl, Auliah-purah, Amar 

• These Ods are apparently different! n many respects (tom the Piirbia Ode found on our Canal Works. 
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L&], Ddlan Lai and Jotf L 41 , and these names are applied indifferently to the saint 
and to the river itself. The descendants of Vadhera L 41 are known as Thakfeats 
and serve as Gurus to the river-worshipping population. The Jia Bhagat of our 
tables is one of these Thakkars. They sit with their eyes on the river, mutteting 
mantras, or when they are not near the river, they place before them a cup filled 
with river water and pronounce their mantras over this. There are influential 
Thakkars in Alfpur, Sitpur, Shdjabid and Multin. ^ The chief temple of the sect is 
on the island at'Bhakkar, but there are temples at Dera Ghdzf Khin and Jdmpur 
where they keep a lamp burning day and night. The common method of wor« 
shipping the river of an evening is to make a small raft of reeds, and to place on it 
a lamp, which is then lit and set afloat in the river or in some canal. In the morn* 
ing some flowers and scent and sweetmeats are placed upon a plate, hymns are 
sung, and the offerings then thrown into the river. These forms of worship are 
commonly gone through upon a Sunday and the entry of “Sunday worship¬ 
per" (Itwar Updshak) in the Census returns means merely one who worships 
the Indus on a Sunday. 

The orthodox Hindu water-god is Indar or Varun-deota, the Varuna of the 
Vedas ; but the great water deity among the common people is Khwdja Khizr, 
the Musalmdn saint, identified with the prophet Elias, who is said to have 
drunk of the water of immortality and to be alive at this hour, and who is conse* 
quently known as Jinda or Zinda Pfr, the living saint. He appears on the popular 
lithographs as an elderly Musulmdn gentleman standing on a fish and is termed 
excellence the Khwdja, the Khwdja Sdhib, Khwdja Pfr, Khwdja Guru. He is re¬ 
verenced by all castes of Hindus and Musulmdns, but more especially by the Jhfn- 
wars, Malldhs and others whose occupations are connected with water in any form. 
Persons travelKng by river or sea and persons descending into a well will pro¬ 
pitiate Khwdja Khizr. Dalia is distributed and lights are placed on wells in his 
honour. The Khizrf gate of the Lahore city is called after this saint, this having 
been the water-gate in the days when the river flowed under the walls of the fort. 

Ladhar Bdbd is said to be or have been a Sddhu in the Jhang district whose 
followers worship Khwdja Khizr. 

THE ORTHODOX GODS AND SAINTS. 

46. The minor deities. —We attempted to obtain at the Census a fuller 
return of sects by suggesting that besides being asked his mat or panth, each 
person should be asked what deity he especially worshipped. It is well known 
that many Hindus have an ishta deota or favourite god, and it was hoped 
that the mention of the god specially venerated would, in the absence of more 
specific information, be a guide to the sect of the person making the return. The 
mention of one god is, however, in some ways misleading and apt to give little 
indication of the beliefs of the worshipper. Most Hindus will say that they wor¬ 
ship all the gods alike, and there are 33 crores of these to worship. The man 
who worships Bhairon will generally worship Bishn, Garur, Devi, or a hundred 
others as well. He may adore Bhaironin the morning, and a Devi or some local 
or general Mahomedan Pfr in the evening. Indeed not a few returned them¬ 
selves as “ worshippers of all the gods," and it would often be only after some 
pressure from the enumerator that one or other divinity was selected at random 
for entry in the schedule. 

Bearing this in mind we may proceed to note a few of the names returned. 
These are not as a rule the naihes of the great Vedic or Puranic divinities. 
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Brahm himself was returned by some, but a man who returns himself as a wor- 
shipper of Brahm generally means little more than that he woYships the Supreme 
God,—“ Parmeshar ko mintd hai," or "Khudd ko mdntd hai”—an assertion in 
which almost all Hindus would join, and I have consequently expunged all such 
indistinctive returns from the final tables. I have retained, however, the entry of 
1,731 persons returned as Brahm-panthi, partly because this may refer in some 
cases to Brahmos and partly because there appears to be a sect of this name 
with special doctrines of its own. The sect is found in Hazira ;jt was started by 
a man called Gotam Raghi, and its holy book is termed the Nydyalc Granth. 
It worships one God only: its members are recruited from all castes, and they 
partake of animal food ; their object is to associate freely with both Hindus and 
Musalmdns, and they are consequently looked on with disfavour by both religions. 


The other two members of the Hindu Triad—Shiva and Vishnu—are more 
frequently before the minds of the modern Hindu than Brahm, and their respec¬ 
tive worships represent two distinct forms of belief and practice regarding which I 
shall be speaking presently. Omitting for the present Rdni Chandra and 
Krishn, whose cult is closely connected with that of Vishnu, the most popular of 
Gancih . . 161 minor deities are Ganesh and HunumSn and Bhairon. 

Mawwf" i ." ^226 Ganesh is the well-known-elephant deity the “obviator 
Bhairon . . 5,051 difficulties and impediments, ” and as such is invoked at 

the commencement of a journey or of work of any kind. He is worshipped, 
first of all the gods, in holy rites ; women are particularly devoted to his 
worship; and his followers fast in his name on the 19th of each month, more 
especially in the month of Mdgh. He is also known as the Sangat-deota. 

The worship of Hanumdn or Mahdbfr, the monkey-god, is closely connected 
with that of Ram, in whose aid Hanumdn fought against the demons of Lankd. 
He is represented as a red-coloured monkey with a long tail and is worshipped by 
all castes. He is supposed, however, to be the particular patron of the wandering 
acrobats of the Hissdr district, the Bddfs of the Bdgar and the Nats of the Jangal 
or Des. A small shrine to Hanumdn is often erected near the site of a new 
well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents during the process, 
and also to ensure that the water shall turn out sweet. He is respected for his 
generosity and chivalry. His followers fast of a Tuesday, and on that day dis¬ 
tribute sweetmeats. 


Bhairon or Bhairava, the terrible one, is a deity whose personality it is a little 
difficult to grasp. He is in the orthodox mythology the same as Shiva; Bhai¬ 
ron or Bhairav being one of the many names of that deity. But he appears also 
as the attendant of Kdlf, and as such is said to be specially worshipped by Sikh 
water-men. At Benares his staff is reverenced as an anti-type of that earthly 
deity, the Kotwdl. More commonly he is represented as an inferior deity, a stout 
black figure, with a bottle of wine in his hand, whose shrine is to be found in 
almost every big town. He is an evil spirit, and his followers drink wine and eat 
meat. One. sect of faqfrs, akin to the Jogfs, is specially addicted to his ser¬ 
vice ; they besmear themselves with red powder and oil and go about the bazars, 
begging and singing the praises of Bhairon, with bells or gongs hung about their 
loins and striking themselves with whips. They are found mainly in large 
towns, and are not celibates. Their chief place of pilgrimage is Girnar-parbat in 
Kathiawdr, and the books which teach the worship of Bhairon are the Bhairav- 
ashtak and the Bhairava-stottar. That very old temple—the Bhairon-k 4 -st 4 n— 
near Icchra, in the suburbs of Lahore, Is so named from a quaint legend regard*, 
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ing Bhairon, connected with its foundation. In the old days the Dhfnwar girls 
of the Riwarf tahsil used to be married to the god at Baododa, but they always 
died soon afterwards and the custom has been dropped. As a village deity Bha- 
ron appears in several forms, Kdl Bhairon, who frightens death, Bhiit Bhairon, 
who drives away evil spirits, Bhatak Bhairon, or the Child Bhairon, Ldth Bhai¬ 
ron, or Bhairon with the club, and Nand Bhairon.* In the east of the province 
he appears as Khetr-Pdl, the protector of fields (see paragraph 44 above). In 
the aentre and west he is almost invariably known as Bhairon Jatf, or Bhairon the 
chaste, and is represented as the messenger of Sakhf Sarwar. 

47. Early saints* and heroes. —Along with the gods themselves we may 
. 102 notice the names of demigods and rishfs to whom special 
I reverence is paid. There are the five Pdndavas, the heroes 
of the Mahdbhdrat, favourite objects of worship in the 
94 East, and sometimes addressed ast he Pan] Pfr. Another 
hero is Shdmjf^ the Chauh.in R 4 ja of Garh Dadna who gave his head to Krishna 
and Arjan on condition that he should be allowed to see the fight between the 
Kauravas and Pandavasf. And there is Dhanwantar or Ohanwdnu, the old 
physician, who in still looked up to by the Hindu members of the profession. 
And there is Daruna, the Achdraj, the guru of the Pdndavas, from whom the 
Achdraj clan, the Brahmans who accept gifts at deaths and conduct the funerals 
of the dead, trace their descent. The Kumhdrs in the same way reverence their 
prototype Prajdpalf, whether this implies some human or semi-human progenitor, 
or refers to Brahm, the Lord of Creatures, the Great Potter who shapes the plastic 
world. Similarly the northern branch of the Kdiasths revere their semi-divine 
ancestor Chatargupt, the watcher of good and bad actions, who sits with his 
great register before him in the audit office of the nether world. So also Bidsjf, 
the sage Vydsa, and a hundred others are still looked up to with respect, and 
most of the Hindu tribes, and not a few of the Musalmdns, claim descent from 
one or other of these heroes and saints of early Hinduism. 


P^nHiS Panthf 
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THE SHAIVAS. 

48. Shiv. —The wonderful mingling of attributes in the great deity 
Shiv, the strange coalescence of death and mystery, 
and lust and life, is forcibly described in one of the most 
Devi worshippers .500,666 powerful of Sir Alfred Lyall's poems. The god is rever¬ 
enced under each of his many characters and many attributes. To some 
he is the great primeval cause, the origin of creation, the “ Sada Shiv,” 
the god that ever was and ever will be. His worshippers, following the Mus- 
alm^n terminology, will sometimes term him Bdbd Adam, and I have includ¬ 
ed as Shiv worshippers all those who have returned themselves as followers of 
Bdbd Adam. To others he appears as the pattern ascetic: powerful by his 
austerities and terrible in his curses • he feeds on flesh and drinks strong drinks: 
he lives on bhang; he takes one and a quarter maunds of bhang every day. To 
a great part of his worshippers he appears less as a god than as a strenuous 
devotee, all-powerful with the gods. To another part he is an unseen influence, 
personified in the h'ng or conical stone, which in its origin represents the 

• See Mr. Douie^s note, Punjab Notts anil Qutrits, i. 212. 

t Thii Shamji roust be distinguished from the Shamji mentioned in paragraph 66 below : hia shrine U>t Kotia in the 
Jaipur State. . > 
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regenerative power of nature, but which to nine-tenths of its present adorers has 
probably no meaning whatever beyond the fact that it is a representation of Shiv. 
In the plains the ling forms the central object of worship within the dark, narrow 
cell which constitutes the ordinary Shivdla or Shiv temple: and it is only in the 
hills that it is commonly to be seen outside or by itself ; but in the Punjab, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the worship of the ling is not so prevalent or prominent as in 
Benares and other places, where the worship of Shiv is in greater force. 

Shiv has a hundred names, but the commonest of all is Mahd^eo, or the Great 
God, under which name he was most frequently designated by his followers at the 
Census. They also termed him Maheshf,—Maheshwara, the Great Lord, and 
Shambu, the Venerable One. They call him also Sheonarain, and his following 
is known as Sheo-mat, Sheo-dharm or Sheo-marg, His strongholds are most¬ 
ly outside the Province, at Benares, Rdmeshwar, Kidlrndth, Somndth, Baijn^th, 
etc. The Ganges, which flowed from his matted hair, is specially sacred to his 
followers. Their chief scriptures are the Shiv Purdn and Uttam Purdn. They 
worship at the Shivdla with offerings of flowers, and water, and leaves, with the 
ringing of bells, and the singing of hymns. Their sectarian marks are horizontal 
across the forehead and they will often wear necklaces of the rudrdkhsa. 

All castes are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a popular favourite in the 
same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before pointed out that the wor¬ 
ship of Shiv is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is undoubtedly most prevalent, 
where the Brahmans have most power—a fact which conflicts somewhat with the 
theory sometimes put forward that Shaivism is a remnant of the aboriginal 
religions of the country. The following of Shiv is in this province confined 
mainly to the high-class Brahmans and Khatrfs and the example of the latter 
is followed by the Sundrs, or goldsmiths, and the-Thatheras, or copper-workers; 
but among the ordinary agricultural community the worship of Shiv is uncom¬ 
mon and the Shivdlas in the villages of the plains are almost always the product 
of the piety of money-lenders and traders, not of the agriculturists themselves. 

49. Devi.—Closely connected with the worship of Shiv, and far more widely 
spread, is that of his consort, Devf. This goddess goes by many names,—Durgd, 
Kdli, Gorf, Asurf, Pdrbalf, Kdlkd, MahesrI, Bhavdnf, Asht-bhojf, and numberless 
others. According to the Hindu Shastras there are nine crores of Durgds, each with 
her separate name. The humbler divinities, Masdnf and Sftala, the goddesses of 
small-pox, whose worship is so popular in the villages of the east of the pro¬ 
vince, are but manifestations of the same goddess. She is called Mahddevf, 
the great goddess, Mahardnf the great queen, and Devf Mai or Devf matd, the 
goddess-mother. She is known, from the places of her temples, as Jwdlajf, 
Mansd D6vf, Chintpurnf, Naind Devf, and the like. In Kdngra alone there are 
numerous local Devfs, and three hundred and sixty of them assembled together 
at the founding of the Kdngra temple. 

Devf is a popular object of veneration all over the province, but it is in Am- 
bdla, Hoshidrpur, and Kdngra that her worship is mo-st in vogue and most diver¬ 
sified. The celebrated shrines of Devf are for the most part in those districts. 
At Mansd Devf, near Manimdjra, in the Ambdla district, a huge fair is held twice 
a year, in spring and autumn, in her honour. At Chintpurnf, in the Hoshidrpur 
district, there are three fairs in the year, and the Piijdrfs make large profits at 
the shrine. A large fair is held in Chet, at Dharmpur, in Hoshiarpur and Najnd 
Devi, in Bilaspur on the borders of the same district is also a favourite place of 
pilgrimage. At Kdngra is the renowned shrine of Bajesarf Devf, which Mahmud of 
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Ghaznf and Ffroz Tughlak plundered in days gone by, and which is still one of 
the most famous in India. And at Jwdlamukhi, in the Kdngra district, is another 
and equally famous temple, where jets of gas proceeding from the ground are 
kept ever burning, and the crowds of pilgrims provide a livelihood for a profligate 
miscellany of attendant Gosains and Bhojkfs. The shrines of Devi in other 
districts have seldom more than a very local reputation ; the most famous, per¬ 
haps, are the Bhaddar-k^li temple at NiAzbeg near Lahore, the JogmAyA temple 
in MullAn, where offerings are made and lamps lit on the first and eighth of every 
month, and the old JogmAyA temple at Mahraulf where the Hindus of Delhi 
hold their yearly festival of fans, the " Pankha mela.” 

The days most holy to Devf are the first nine days of the moon in the months 
of Chetr (March-April) and Asauj (September-October). Some persons will 
fast in the name of Devf on the eighth lunar day (ashtam) of every month, and 
perform special ceremonies on that day. Sometimes they will light lamps (jots) 
of flour and when a Brahman has read the Devi-pAth, will prostrate themselves 
before the lamps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sw’eetmeats 
on this day to unmarried girls; and goldsmiths will often close their shops in 
honour of the day. The greatest Ashtamis of all are however those in the 
months above mentioned ; and of the two great yearly festivals, that of Asauj, 
the NaurAtra properly so called, is the greatest, following as it does imme¬ 
diately after the completion of the annual ShrAddh or commemoration of 
the dead. It is the custom in some parts of the country for worshippers of Devf 
on the first day of this festival to sow barley and water it and keep a lamp burn¬ 
ing by it, and on the eighth day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire (hom), break¬ 
ing their fast next day. 

Those who are particularly the followers of Devf are called in an especial 
sense Bhagats, and the BhagtAs (259 in number) of our returns are probably 
worshippers of this goddess. The sacred books of the sect are the Devf PurAn, 
a part of the MArkanda PurAn, the Chandf Path and the PurAn SahasranAm. 

50. The BA.m-niA.rgfs. —The most notorious division of the ShAktiks as 

the followers of Devf are called, is that of the BAm-mArgfs 
Mdrgi* . . .401 or V'Ama-chArfs, the “ left-handed ” worshippers of KAIf. 
They are found in our tables in many districts, but they are said to be mostly 
prevalent in KAngra or Kashmir, and they are chiefly recruited from the San- 
niasfs and Jogfs. The sect is said to have been founded by the Jogf Kanipa ; 
their rites are as a rule kept very secret, but it is generally understood that their 
chief features are indulgence in meat and spirits and promiscuous debauchery. 
The KundA marg, or KundA-panthf, preserve no distinctions of caste in eating, 
and they worship the fire. The Konl-inarg preserve caste distinctions, in so far 
as they eat from separate vessels, and they worship Devf under ten separate 
names, to wit, Matangf, Bhawaneshr, Baglamukhf, DhumawAlf, Bherwi, Tara, 
Chensara, Bhagwalf, Shama and BAla Sundarf. Each man has one of them 
as his isht or peculiar patron, and the Jogfs and Sanniasfs are said to affect 
more especially Bala Sundarf. Theie are further and still more disreputable 
sections of the BAm-mArgf.s, the nature of whose orgies is indicated by their 
names, such as the Choli-mArg and the BirajpAnf, whose peculiarities had better 
be left undescribed. 

51. The terms Shaiva and Shaktf. —It Is important to mention that in 

• The word Margi ” means nothing moie than one who follows a “palh ” or “seel.” It may in some cases be a 
euphemism for Bam-niAigl, but the greater part o( the Mirgis of our returns are from the Multan district, where the term 
a said to be applied generally’to a class of followeri of the Jain religion. (See paragraph m.) 
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returns of Shiv-worshippers I have included all those returned as Shiv, Shaiva, 
the Shaivf, Shaivik, and the like; and that in the returns for worshippers of Devf, I 
have included all whose sect was entered as Shdkt, Shdktf, Shdktik and the like. 
It is important to note this because a worshipper of Shiv is not necessarily, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, a Shaiva by sect, nor is a person necessarily to be 
termed a Shdktf by sect because he worships Devf. The term Shaiva is gene¬ 
rally applied, not to any worshipper of Shiv, but to those only who are more or 
less exclusively devoted to his worship or who perform certain 'ceremonies or 
adopt certain customs which may or may not be specifically connected with the 
worship of this deity, but which are at any rate in strong contrast to those 
which are followed by the Vaishiiavas. Similarly, the word Shdktf, though 
applicable in the wide sense of the term to all worshippers of Devf, is in its 
narrower meaning applied only to those who have been initiated in, and have been 
allowed to witness and partake in, the more secret worship of the goddess; but 
as these more mysterious ceremonies are in popular estimation of a somewhat 
disreputable character, there is a certain bad odour about the term Shaktik, 
which induces many true members of the cult to return themselves merely as 
Devf-worshippers. It would of course have been interesting to have separate 
figures for the Shaivas and the Shiv-upashiks, for the Shdktfs and the Devf- 
upAshiks, but they would have had little meaning, as the use of the special terms 
Shaiva and Shdktf are so vague and (as noted just above) so liable to misin¬ 
terpretation. 

52. Shaivas and Vaishnavas. —The grand distinction in actual practice 
between Shaivas (including Shdktfs), on the one hand, and Vaishnavas on the 
other, does not lie in any of the numerous theoretical differences noted in the books 
written on the subject so much as in the fact that the former have not, gene¬ 
rally speaking, any objection to the eating of meat while the latter have. " In 
Hindustan,” as the author of that very curious book, the Ddbisidn, puts it, “it 
is known that whoever abstains from meat and hurting animals is esteemed a 
V^aishnava without regard to the doctrine.” The Shaiva may worship Vishnu, 
and the V.aishnava Shiv, but the V^aishnava will not taste meat, while the Shaiva 
may partake of meat and drink spirits. It is sometimes said that the w'orship- 
pers of Devf are of two classes,—those who worship Vishnu-Devf and who are in 
every respect Vaishnavas, being in the one class, while those who worship Kdlf- 
Devf, and to whom the term of Shaiv is more applicable, constitute the other. 
Of antagonism between the Vaishnavas and the Shaivas we hear very little in the 
Punjab ; and the distinction here is less one of religion or of the god worshipped 
than of practice and ceremony and the manner of food eaten. Outwardly the 
main distinction lies in the ttlak or forehead marks: those of the Vaishnavas 
being genially speaking upright, while those of the Shaivas are horizontal. The 
rosaries of the one sect will be of Tulsf beads ; those of the other of the Rudrdksh 
pliant. The Vaishnavas worship the Thakurdwdras where Ram or Sftd or Lach- 
man is enthroned; the Shaivas in Shivalas or Shivdwdlas where the ling is the 
central object of worship. There is more gladness and comprehensiveness in the 
ideas of the former: more mystery and exclusiveness in those of the latter. The 
Bania is almost always a Vaishnava; the Brahman, unless he belongs to a clan 
which has Banias for clients (jajmins), is generally a Shaiva. 

53 * The Sannidsis. —The Shaivas have generally been defenders of the 
faith against innovation. The final struggles against Buddhism in the squth 
and centre of the peninsula gave rise to one sect of Shaivas, known henceforth 
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as Sannidsis,* and the contest against the innovating Bhagats of Northern 
India in the 15th century gave rise to another sect, now known as Jogfs. 

Properly speaking the term Sanniisi is applied to any person undergoing the 
last or meditative stage (ashram) of existence prescribed by 
Shankar AchiSra} ! is Manu ; but the term is applied more especially to the follow- 
^ ers of Shankar Achdraj, the well-known Sanskrit commen¬ 
tator, a very vigorous defender of orthodoxy, who is supposed to have lived in the 
ninth or tenth; or according to Professor Monier Williams in the eighth, cen¬ 
tury, and to have helped in the final extinction of Buddhism in India. Shankara is 
said to have had four pupils, from whom are derived the ten classes of Sanniasfs ; 
—from Padman Achdraj the Tfrath and Asram classes, from Sarupa Achdraj the 
Ban and Aran, from Tarnaka or Tank Achdraj the Giri, Sagar and Parbat, and 
from Prithodar or Prithivi Achdraj the Puri, Bhdrthi and Saraswatf. According 
to others the order is divided into four (l) the Joshi-mat, containing the Giri, 
Purf, and Bharthf; (2) the Sangrf-mat, containing the Ban, Aran, and Tfrath ; 
(3) the Nardganf-mat, containing the Parbat and Asram; (4) the Brahmachdrf- 
mat, containing the Saraswatf and Dandf. The fact that there are ten groups of 
Sannidsfs is well known, but, different versions are given of the names. Of eight 
lists which I have before me from different parts of the province, the Girf, Purf, 
Aran, and Bhdrthf appear in all, but one or other of the following names— 
Asldwar, Jatf, Bodla, Dandf, Anandf, Dat, Achdraj, Kar, Nirambh, or Pari—is of¬ 
ten substituted for one or other of the remaining six class-names. According 
to some accounts only eight of the classes are really Sannidsf, the Bhdrthf being 
Jogfs and the Dandfs Vaishnavas. Three classes only—the Nirambh, Asram and 
Saraswatf—are allowed to wear or use arms. Five of the subdivisions are said to 
be recruited from Brahmans alone, vis., the Saraswatf, Achdraj, Aran, Ban and 
Anand ; the other five being open to the public. A man of any caste may be¬ 
come a Sannidsf, but in practice the order is made up of Brahmans and Khatifs 
mainly ; and according to some, the true Sannidsf will partake of food only in the 
house of a Brahman or a Khatrf. The members of the sect are supposed to be 
strict celibates, but of late not a few of them have taken to marriage and still 
continue to beg though married. They are, as a rule, of a higher class than the 
Jogis, and their morality is of a higher order, but scandals about their enticing 
away the wives of rich Hindus are said to be not unfrequent, though generally 
hushed up. The whole order is in theory devoted to contemplation and abstracted 
from the cares of this world, and a large number of Sannidsfs are actually reli¬ 
gious mendicants without wives and without money, who wear ochre-coloured 
clothes and distribute quack medicines, who refuse to touch a coin or to take in 
alms more food than will suffice for the day; but there are also many who work 
in business and are men of great wealth. 

In fact, the order is sometimes divided into three groups, called after the 
three philosophical qualities (gunas) (i) the Rajogunf, who are the principals of 
religious houses or Akhdras and live in the world, (2) the Tamogunf, ascetics 
who live on charity, begging for the wants of the day, and <3) the Satogunf, who 
do not even beg, but trust to support from Heaven and their neighbour. 

The Sannidsfs are professedly followers of the Veddnta system of philosophy 
which was promulgated by their founder Shankar Achdraj, and the books based in 

• 1 use the word in its more limitdt sense. As ooted by Professor Wilson in liis book on Hindi sects, tfce names of the 
various religious orders, Sanniisis, Bairagis, Cosains, etc., arc employed in the looanst way by the people, and very often ap- 
pliedio any iaqir or devotee. The word/njrV iwelf, though ptopwlT applicable to Musalmins only, is aleo very commonly 
applwd to Hindus. % 
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Paramahans 
Sahj NAth 
Bhola NAth 
BariAm ShAh 
LAI NAth . 


52 

a 

2 

196 

47 


that philosophy are held especially sacred by them. They are, as has been 
already noted, a sect not indigenous in the Punjab, and their chief places of 
pilgrimage,—Benares, Amarndth, Narsingndth, etc.—are outside the province. 
They are especially remarkable for some customs which are foreign to the 
Hindus of this and most parts of India. In the first place, they do not generally 
wear the chotf or scalp lock, but either wear all their hair or shave it all. Fur¬ 
ther, the true Sannidsfdoes not, it is said, wear the janeo or sacred thread. And 
again their usual custom is not to burn their dead, but to bury them or throw 
them into rivers. When buried, the dead are placed in a sitting posture facing 
east or north-east, and the hands and arms are rested on a crutch. 

The Sannidsfs often trace their order to Swdmf Ditdtre, the Mum Datta- 
treya of Sanskrit works, who is sometimes said to have been the precursor of 
Shankar Achdraj, and all Sannfasfs, it is said, receive the mantra in the name of 
Ditatre. There is, however, a story of a contest between this Mum and Guru 
Gorakhndth,* which would place the former at a date much later than Shankar 
Achdraj and either this Ditdtre or another of the same name is looked on as the 
founder of the Jaikishm sect which will be mentioned later (paragraph 59). 

The term Paramahans is applied to notable ascetics of every sect; but 
it refers as a rule more especially to the higher graSes of 
Sannidsfs, and more particularly Dandf Sannidsfs. Our 
returns include the names of several Sannidsf leaders of 
local fame, such as Bhola Ndth and Sahj Ndth; Baridm 
Shdh of Kashmir; and Ldl Ndth who came from Benares in the Sambat year 
1727, to found the well-known gaddi of Sannidsfs in Jhang city. 

As is noticed in paragraph 60 below, the Sannidsfs are often termed Gosains. 
In the Hissdr district the celibate part of these Gosains are of two classes, the 
stationary and the wandering ; the former are called Matddrf or Asanddrf, accord¬ 
ing as they live in a mat (monastery) in a village or at an asan (religious seat) 
on the outskirts; and the latter are known as abdhdt. The ahdhdt are forbidden 
to beg at more than seven houses in one place: their only vessel is a cocoanut 
shell; they may only receive alms of cooked gram and this they must immerse 
in water before eating; and except in the rains they may not halt more than three 
days at one place unless it be a tirath or place of pilgrimage. A guru of the 
Purf section is said to reside at Kharak, and one of the Gir section at Bdlak, 
both in the Hissdr district. 

54. The Jogis.—The Jogf or Yogi, properly so called, is a follower of the 
Yoga system of philosophy founded by Patanjalf, the main 
characteristics of which are a belief in the power of man 
over nature by means of austerities and the occult 
influence of the will. The purer forms of this teaching pass, 
as may be easily imagined, into a theosophic creed which is independent 
of religion. “ It is not always known,” writes a Deputy Commissioner in one of 
the eastern districts, ” that a great many educated Hindus of the theosophic 
sects fairly believe in the miracles they declare are to this day worked by Yogis. 
They say they are Christians, and have gone beyond Christians in their belief. 
The only thing they say about the miracles of the New Testament is that they 
believe in them, but see nothing wonderful in them. They are chary of 
declaring their belief ejccept in very private conversation, and pass as Hindus 
among the people.” The general tendency, however, is not toward speculative 


fogf by caste. 
jogfpantbi by sect 
Gurdiispur • 
}41andhar • 
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* See Daiistdn, ii, 141 (Shea’s Translation,) 
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developments of this kind, but rather in the direction of confusing the Jogf with 
the wonder-worker or conjurer or charlatan of every-day life, and the name is 
often adopted by wandering beggars who have no claim whatever to religious 
merit, and are as a matter of fact very often Mahomedans. 38,137 of the men 
who returned their caste at this Census as Jogf were Musalmins. 

The Jogf will tell you that the founder of his sect was Shiv himself, and that 
Shiv was the first Jogf. Others derive the sect from a Tunwar Rajput called Suraj 
Nith. Most however assert that the founder of the sect was Macchendra NAth or 


GorakhnAth. Macchendra NAth is generally representedastheguruof GorakhnAth, 
though sometimes he is said to be his pupil :* and*in any case the great propagator 
of the sect was undoubtedly GorakhnAth. About this personage a number of won¬ 
derful tales arc told. He, like Shankar AchAraj, is looked on as a manifestation of 
Shiv. He is said to have been miraculously born from a dung-heap and to have 
been an especial friend of Shiv. Historically speaking, he appears to have been 
a strenuous upholder of orthodoxy against the Bhagats or reformers of the 
fifteenth century. 

The GorakhnAth of fiction is a contemporary of king VikramAditya, and had 
Bhartharf, the brother of that monarch, as his chela. 


BharlMlrl Panthf , 385 

Hoshi.irpur , , 90 

Gopi Chund 392 

Prdg Nath 7 


Bhartharf in turn had a chela named PrAgnath, who still 
has a following. “J^egf Dhartrf,’' said the guru, “RahegA 
Bhartrf“ the earth may pass away, but Bhartharf shall re¬ 


main.” Raja Gopf Chand, the nephew of Bhartharf, was enabled, in spite of the 


persecution of Jalandhar NAth (who in the legend is sometimes the enemy, 
sometimes the pupil, of GorakhnAthf) to follow his uncle’s example and adopted 
the life of a Jogf. These two conversions in high life are alw'ays looked on with 
peculiar satisfaction by the Hindu community and form the subject of numerous 


stories and verses. 


GorakhnAth, too, plays an important part in the legends of Puran Bhagat, 
RAja RasAlu, and other heroes of PanjAbf folksongs. 

55 * Subdivisions of the Jogis. —The subdivisions of the Jogfs are popu¬ 
larly derived from twelve men who were in a special sense the pupils of Guru 
GorakhnAth. The namesj of these pupils are variously given, and very 
little appears to be known regarding the differences between the subdivisions 
represented by them. Those who follow all the twelve are called BAranath or 
BArapanthi, and thirty-six persons have so returned themselves in the Census. 

A further version represents GorakhnAth as flitting round the earth with a 
train of nine Naths and eighty-four Siddhs. The names of the nine NAths are vari¬ 
ously given, and it does not appear that they represent any real divisions of the 


* The author of the niaketi some curious hints to the effect that GorakhnAth was the tearher of Muharnmad 

and that Macrhendia Nath (Matsyendra Ndth) was the same as Jonah ! 

t Jalandhar Natli and Kamph Nath aie by sunie identified with the Oghars, while Gorakh NAth and Machendar NAth 
are connerted with tho Kanphattos; the sphere of action of the fotmer was Bengal and Bihit ; of the latter the Noith-West- 
ern EVovinces and E»uniab (seo next page). 

: According to one version the names arc (. Sat Ndth, 3, Dharm Nath, 3. KAyA NAth. 4. Adh NAth, 5. Mast NAth. 
6. Abhapanlht, 7, KalepA, S. Dhajpanthi, 9. Mandilntang, 10. KAmke, ii. Lachman Ke, 12 . DaryA Nath. According 
(Oanothcr: I. Aipanlhc. 2 . RAmke, 3. Bhaitha.i (lie lA]), 4. Sat NAth, 5. Gang NAth, 6. Kaiiibaki (chelasof jAlandhar 
Nath; of this branch arc the Sapelas), 7. Kd-,);'.! Mufii, S. Lachman Natesar, 9. Ratan NAth, 10, Santukh Nath (foUowar 
of Pifthn Narain), 1 1 . Hhuj panthi (followns of HanumAn), 12. Man NAth (the followers of Kaja RasAld). Another list 
Ik given in the Ddhtsian, 11., lag. Another t,r. funjob Notei and Qwerics^ ii, 279. '1 he list given in Maulvj Nur Ahmads 
TahqiqAt-i-Chfshtf is 1. Sant NAth, 2 . Ran. .s ith, Abhang NAth, 4. Bharang NAth, 5. t)har NAth, 6 . CangAf NAth, 7. Dhaja 
.santNWIif S iaiaudhai* NAth, 9. DarpA NAth, lO. Kanak NAth, ix. Nim NAth, 12. NAg 

Saiya N4thl 30 N;Un. t^everal tf these names are found among the Census returns quoted io the 

margin. The currespandent of Punjab Notes and Queries points out that some of tha 

Kah Niih ; '^3 names given for the twelve subdivisions of Jogis agree with those of the Tirthankars of 

I^arva Mth Jamism. 

Kspind ksf . 13 

KAmnAth Pantld 84 
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order. The Siddhs are properly speaking saints of exceptional purity of life 
who have attained to a serai-divine existence; but in the eyes of the vulgar they 
are perhaps little more than demons who have obtained their power from Gorakh- 
ndth ; and in the hilly parts of Hoshiirpur and AmbAla, where they are especially 
reverenced, they are often worshipped in the form of stones and the ISfee. There 
are many of these Siddhs with various names. The distinctive emblem of the 
Siddh worshippers is a silver “ Singf ” or cylindrical ornament worn on a thread 
round the neck. The Ghdzidds of our returns is a Siddh of some repute whose 
shrine is ip the low hills in Tahsil Una. Those w'ho have 
returned his name in the Census are mainly from Ambdla. 
Chdnu (the greater part of whose worshippers are inHoshidr- 
pur) is another of these hill Siddhs; is said to have been a 
Chamdr, and is worshipped by Chamdrs, who on certain 
Ho.hurp4r. datcs sing, and feast on goat’s flesh in his memory. 

i,07t. 


Siddh 

36.301* 

Such Siddh 

79 (Simla) 

Siddh Bagal. 

I 

Siddh F^la. 

6 

Siddh Gaurf 

82 

Siddh Sh 4 h 


PanthI . 

7 

Ghdzfdds 

119 

Ch^nd 

3.707 


Kdla Pfr is another tutelary deity of the same kind who is venerated in the hills 
and in the east of the province generally. He is sometimes represented as the 
^ ancestor of the Sindhu Jats (paragraph 42), and called Kdla 
Mahar, under which title he is worshipped, with offerings of 
the first milk from a cow. He is buried at Mahon, in Samrala, but the Sindhu 
Jats of Khot in Hissdr have built him a shrine from the bricks of the original tomb, 
and he is there worshipped by Sindhus, Khdtfs and Lohdrs. His usual shrine is 
a mud pillar under a tree or by a pond, and images of him are worn on silver 
plates as charms. His Samddh in Hissdr is looked after by Jogfs of the Aipanth. 

These Siddhs and minor demons, whom legend connects with Gorakhndth, 
are generally plaguers of mankind, but they fortunately have ckelas who know 
their minds and for a consideration can avert their anger. 

In common parlance the Jogfs are distinguished by various names according 
to their dress or habits : there are the Khar Tapesari, who stand in contempla¬ 
tion ; the Mums who preserve perpetual silence (and very much puzzle the census 
emimerator who has to extract information from them) ; the Jatddhdri, who wear 
long matted hair; the Bastardhdrf who are decently clad 

DiidUdharf . 5 > ^ ^ 

Naiigi . 13 and live m temples; the Nangas, who wear only a cord of 

hair round their waist and a flap of cloth in front; the Dudhddhdrf who live on 
milk only; and so forth—terms applied to all classes of ascetics but to Jogfs 
in particular. 

The only real subdivison of the Jogfs however which are at all commonly re- 
logi Offhar 435 cognised are the well known sects of Oghars and Kanphattas. 

Jogi Kanphatta . 274 The Kanphattas, as their name denotes, pierce their ears and 
wear in them large rings, {mundra) generally of wood, stone, or glass : the ears of 
the novice are pierced by the Guru, who gets a fee of R1-4. Among themselves 
the word " Kanphatta” is not used ; but they call each other Darshanf or “ one 
who wears an earring ” The Oghars, on the other hand, do not split their cars, but 
wear a nddh or whistle, generally of wood, which they blow at morning and 
evening and. before meals. Kanphattas are called by names ending in A’dth 
the names of the Oghars end in Z)ay. The Kanphattas are the more di.slinctive 
sect of the two, and the Oghars w’ere apparently either their predecessors or sece- 
ders from their body. Qne account says that the Kanphattas arc the followers of 
Gorakhndth, while the Oghars are followers of Kanipandth, the pupil of Jdlandhar- 
ndth, who sometimes-appears in the legends as an opponent of Guru Gorakhndth. 
Another account would go further back and connect the two sects with a sub- 
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division of the philosophy of Patanjalf. Another version again splits up the 
Jogi's into the two sections of Shiv worshippers and Serpent worshippers: and 
this may, perhaps, give a ciue to the distinction noticed. 

The Jangamas are a class of Jogfs who wear brass flowers in their ears instead 
Jangam 51 Mundra-cafrinp. It is said that when Shiv at his 

marriage desired to give alms to the Brahmans, no Brahman 
appeared : the God thereupon tore open his leg (janga) and produced therefrom 
a man whom he called Jangama to whom he gave his alms. These Jangams are 
looked on as Brahmans and are said to correspond with the Lingayets of Central 
and Southern India. They dress and live like Jogfs ; they beg in the bazars, de¬ 
manding a pice from each shop; they go about ringing bells ; they carry peacock 
feathers in their hands, and sing songs in praise of Shiv. 

The names I have noted in the mar- 
Biiiik Nith . . . 635 Hoshiirpur (s49)> gin are apparently for the most part 

BalUl NAth . • • S MiizafFarjparh. r r > • ^ 

Bhart NAth , . . i Rawalpindi. names ot Jogi guFus, OF saints whicli have 

Bhola NAth . , .a PeshAwar, r . j t. l • *1 « • 

Devie NAth . . .47 HaiAra. Dcen returned by their pupils or admirers 

GopAl NAth . • .11 DeralsmAH KhAn. .. i u . i * t 

Gopi NAth . . , 346 PeshAwar (loi). thcC'ensus, I have noted against each 

nU : : ■. district from which the returns were 

MJiWNm; ■ 75 mainly made. Regarding most of these 

Megh*N4th^*' ’. ’ information is forthcoming. 

Mithar NSth ... 2 HoshiArpur (i). Tfrath Ndth was or is a disciple 

Jhelam (l). _ . _ r 

NadtNSth . . .37 Pesh,iwar. of Pit Vishnu Nath of Bhera in the 

NarAian NAth . , .66 PeshAwar. o i -1 i • • r.. i i . , 

paochi NAth . . . i AiiibAia. Shahpiir district. Balakiiath again 

Pr.An N,Ath . . . 5 * Montgomery ( 41 -) n u / ii r i i 

Pur NAth ... 6 KAngra. was a Brahman, a follower of Gorakh- 

RAdhANAth . .Ml nith, who in his childhood left his home 

hKss). for the jungles and used to suck unmilk. 

IhiiiNAth : ; : 86 De"fGhA^rKhan2i ingcows. He is Said to have received 

Tiiok NAth ... 41 JA.and;;l'r^{^6). inspiration from some hidden source on 

Tfrath NAth . . .21 iiazAra. 3 hj]] near Una, in the Hoshidrpur dis¬ 

trict, but his principal shrine is in the 
Chamba State, where his followers recite mantras before the image of Sh'iv. 
Possibly this is the same Bdlak Nath as the saint mentioned by the autho 
of the Ddbistdn as living in the early part of the seventeenth century and as be¬ 
ing able to hold his breath for a week. The Prdn Nathfs of our tables may be 
Jogfs, but there is also a sect of that name quite distinct from the Jogfs which is 
described in Professor Wilson's book on Hindu Sects. 

56. Jogi Monasteries.—One of the most celebrated Jogf monasteries is 
that at Bohar in the Rohtak district. The monastery con. 
M-ist Nathf 72 sists of a fine block of buildings on the road to Delhi, but 

its inmates are said to be of evil habits, and the yearly fair that takes place 
there has “ a decidedly disreputable character.” The Jogis of Bohar are not 
Kanphattas proper, but followers of a thirteenth sect, outside the original twelve, 
which was founded (apparently about five generations ago) by one Mfist Ncith, 
who according to one story wa* originally of the Aipanthf sect. His followers 
are the least respectable of a!! the Jogfs, and have only lately been recognized 
by the rest of the order. Tiiey are distinguished by the crooked sticks they 
carry to put under their armpits when sitting. A man who becomes a disciple 
of Mast Ndth does not take an entirely new name, as is the custom in other 
sects, but merely alters the last word of his name intp_ Ndth, the distinctive 
title of Jogis; “ Hukm Chand ’ becoming Hukm Nath, and so on, 
n6 
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In the Puniab.Proper the Jogis have two famous seats on the remarkable 
hills of Tilla, in the Jhelam district, and Koh-kirina, in the 
iriillwlinf'? .* *2 Jhang district. Those on the former are Kanphattas: 

’ 75 latter Oghars. The story has it that Lachman 

Ndth, the Jogf of Tilla, was visited by Siddh Vichdr N 4 th 
(the spiritual name of Bhartharf, king of Ujjain, to whom reference has been 
made above) and was unable at the moment to give him any food. 
Whereupon Bhartharf seized a portion of the Tilla hill, marched-off with it to 
the Kirina bar, and there threw it down and founded a new monastery on the 
top. The khad at Tilla, from which the new hill was torn, is still pointed out to 
convince the unbelievers, and at the Sheoratrf a flag ascends from the bottom 
to the top of the khad by the help of an unseen hand. The shrine at Tilla is 
certainly very ancient, and is possibly a relic of a previous cult ; it is mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbarf. There were formerly large grants of revenue attached to 
monastery, but these were abolished some years ago when the Mohant was 
accused of murdering his rival for the gaddi. The Jogfs of Tilla are not an 
estimable body, but arc held in considerable reputation even by Musalmdns, and 
they have Hindu disciples away beyond the Afghdn border. The Oghars in 
Kirina are of better repute and still retain large jagfrs granted to them in Sikh 
times. They are distinguished by an ochre-coloured turban over which is twist¬ 
ed a black net-work of thread covered with goli^ ; their Mohahts are known as 
Pfrs, and a Mohant once elected may never descend the hill. The name Phul 
Swimf in our returns is said to refer to a Jogf of Tilla, while that of Jfwan.d5s 
refers to the Mohant at Kirina. 

The prevalence of the Jogfs on and beyond the frontier is a matter worthy 
of notice, more especially in connection with the supposed relation of the 
Jogfs to ancient Buddhism. TheGorkhatrf at Peshawar, which Sir A. Cunning¬ 
ham identifies with an old Buddhist monastery, is connected by legend with the 
name of Goraklmath, and was in former times a haunt of Jogfs. “ I had heard,” 
says Babar, "the fame of the Gorkhatrf which is one of the holy places of the 
Jogfs of the Hindus who come from great distances to cut off their hair and 
shave their beards at this Gorkhatrfand Abulfazl writes: “ Here is a temple 
called Gorkhatrf, a place of religious resort, especially for Jogfs.” 'At present 
the chief Jogf saint of this part of the country is Pfr 
Ratnapanthf . 656 Nith. There are shrines connected with his name 

at PeshSwar, Jaldhlbdd and Kdbul, and the gaddf-nashfns or incumbents at each 
of these is termed Gosain. Even the fanatical Mahomedans of these parts are 
said to have a firm belief in the powers of this Jogf. At the Census 439 persons 
from Rawalpindi and 30 1 from HazAra returned themselves as his followers. 

GorakhnAth is also worshipped so far afield as at Hinglaj, in Baluchistdn. 

57. Jogi tenets and customs. —The Jogfs profess to hold by the follow¬ 
ing sacred works, namely, the Gorakh Shankh, the Gorakh Manjrf, Gorakh- 
shabodatta, Atara-boddh, Brahm-gyAn, and Gorakh-panjratan, most of which 
are, I believe, unknown to fame. The Jogfs as a class are ignorant, and very 
few of them are scholars like the Sanniasfs; but they are very often found sing¬ 
ing on the guitar and have a number of oral traditions and songs which might 
throw some light on their origin and history. 

They are not drawnfrom any particular castes. Any one, even a Maho- 
medan, may become a Jogf. The Jogf is a Shaiva, and can eat meat and drifk 
liquor. He cries out as he begs, the name of ” .Alakh,”—Alakshma, God the 
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Un-marked, the Formless. The Jogis are not supposed to tjiarry, and they are 
recruited mainly by the entrance into the order of boys whom their parents 
have promised to Jogfs on condition that the latter should by some means pro¬ 
cure them children. One section of the order, indeed, called Samyogf, is said 
to marry, but these men are looked on as outcastes by the rest of the Jogfs, 
The Jogf wears clothes of a brick-dust colour or none at all, smearing his body 
with earth. The familiarity of the Jogf with earth is exemplified in the saying, 
“Miuf ka dsan, mfttf kd bdsan, mittf kd sarhdna, mittf kd bdna;'’ "Earth for 
seat, earth for basin, earth for pillow, earth for raiment.” The Jogfs either do 
not wear the janeo (sacred thread) or wear one of an extraordinary size and 
make. Like the Sanniasfs they do not w'ear the scalp-lock, generally platting 
their hair with ropes of black wool over their heads into what is called the jatd. 
Like the Sanniasfs, too, they bury, and do not burn, their dead. The Jogf is 
buried sitting cross-legged facing the north, in a tomb w'hich has a recess like 
those of Mahoinedans. A gourd, a crutch, some bread, earthenware, etc., are 
placed by him, and a marhi or samtidh is erected over the grave. 

There are many things which point to a non-Hindu origin for the Sannidsfs 
and Jogfs. The Hindu w'ears a scalp-lock, carries the sacred thread, burns his 
dead, and, generally speaking, abstains from flesh and wine. The Jogfs and 
Sanniasfs do none of these things. The Jogfs, too, as I have already noticed, 
are remarkably prevalent in the f*eshawar and Kabul direction where Buddhism 
was once so strong. And the names of their twelve N 4 ths bear some corre¬ 
spondence w'ith those of the Jain Tirthankdras. There are legends, too, which 
connect Gorakh Nath in a special way with Nepdl, and the panth of J.'ilandhar 
Nath is often termed the P 5 -nanth, from the fact that its members in ylace of 
" Ndth ” adopt after their names the termination " Pd,” which is the Tibetan 
equivalent for the more familiar " wdld.” The origin of these two peculiar orders 
—the Jogis and Sanniasfs—is a m.itter of some interest, and can scarcely 
be said, so far as 1 know, to have been properly cleared up as yet. 

THE VAISHNAVAS. 

58. Vishnu.—We may turn now to the forms of w'orship which represent 
the Hindu spirit more truly than the strange practices of the Jogf and Sannfasf 
sects. The Hindu, generally speaking, is not a Shavia, but a 

V'aishnav . 1,709,033 j/ir • , .1 . • 11 ^ , 

Vaishnava, that is to say, he does not eat flesh, onions 
or garlic, and does not drink spirits. The main features of the Hindu pantheon are 
revealed to him in Vishnu or the incarnations of Vishnu. He worships the 
stone image of Vishnu in human shape. He reveres the Brahman and the cow. 
He wears th,e sacred thread (janeo) and the scalp-lock (bodf). He marries by 
walking round the sacred fire. He burns his dead, throwing the ashes into a 
river and taking a small portion of them to be thrown into the Ganges. He will 
often mark his forehead with one or more upright streaks of the calcareous clay 
known as Gopfehandan. His place of worship is called a Thdkurdwira j and his 
places of pilgrimage are Hardwdr. Gaya, Benares, Jagganndth, Dwirka, Ajudhid, 
Badrfnirain, Pushkar, Brindauaii, Mathra, Pryag, Rameshar, and the like. . His 
sacred books are the four Vedas, the Ramdyan, the Mahdbharat, the Bhdgavat 
Gfta, and the Vishnu-puran. He is, in fact, the orthodox Hindu, and in our 
returns the word Vaishnav means, as a rule, little more than this. The Bania 
of the south-east, for instance, vi;ill often call himself a Vaishnav, when he 
118 
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Hissdr 

Delhi 

Gurg&on 


No. of 
Vaishnavas. 


375»9i.‘5 

»94^485 

306,801 


means little more than that he is a Hindu, and not a Jain, A Hindu, when asked 
his sect, is generally safe in replying that he is a Vaishhav: and the terra 
covers a multitude of other sects regarding whom special separate information 
is also forthcoming. The numbers returned at the Census as Vaishnavas exceed 

greatly the numbers returned under any 
other sect. The term is less distinctive, 
and the difference between the Vaishnav 
and the Shaiv is less marked in the 
Punjab than it is in the North-Western 
Provinces and Rdjputdna, where the 
mutual jealousy of the two sects is often very acute j and it will be observed 
from the figures quoted in the margin that the Vaishnavs of our tables have 
been mainly returned from the districts of the south-east border. 

The Vaishnavs of our returns include not only those returned as Vaishnavs, 
but also those who specified more particularly their worship of the God Vishnu 
under terms such as Bishnpuj, Bishnf, and Mabdbishn, or their adoration of the 
god as Thdkur, Th,ikurjf or Srf Mahardj. This deity is also reverenced as Nir- 
bhav, the fearless one, and his followers have returned him 
under this name mainly in the Multan and Muzaffargarh dis¬ 
tricts. He is known also as Ndrain, and is worshipped as 
Badrindram at the shrine of that name in the Himalayas.* Another name for 
him which is common apparently in Hissdr and Kdngra, is Visvakarma, Biskanna 
or Biskam, the Maker of all things, the Great Architect, and under this name is 
revered by the Tarkhdn or carpenter ca.ste, who, on the night of the Diwdlf 
festival, will put away their tools and will not make use of them again until they 
have made to them due offerings of flowers and gur in the name of the god. 

Of the minor avatdrs of this deity, the only noticeable ones are those of 
Narsingh, the man-lion, who tore into pieces the tyrant Harnakas (Hiranya- 
kasipa) to save the pious Prahldd ; and Parasrdm the axe-hero, who fell with 
such fury on the Khatri caste. The most popular incar¬ 
nations are, however, of course those of Rdmchandar and 
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Rdmchandar 
Ram DwArkd 
R 4 m Krishna 
R. 4 m l.ar,lin 
Raghndth 
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Rdjd Janak 
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Ramchandar and Krishna.— The adoration of Rdm 15 almost co- 
extensive with Hinduism. Every Hindu knows the main 
points in his history as told in the Ramdyan. Every 
Hindu sees him triumph in the yearly festival of the 
Dasehra ; and the repetition of his name is the common 
method of salutation between Hindus all over India. Rdm 
(or Rdmchand, or Rdmavtar, or Raghu Rdm, or Raghndth, 
as he is variously called) of Ajudhia or Oudh was the husband of Sud, the son-in- 
law of Janak, the brother of Lachman ; and these names, as will be seen from the 
returns quoted in the margin, are not uncommonly mentioned along with his, 
Sitd especially is often worshipped in conjunction with Ram as Rddhd is with 
Krishn. Lachman, or Lachman Jatf, the chaste, is supposed to have gained 
superhuman power by his austerities, and his worship is especially popular in 
the central portions of the province. His shrines are often attended by Mussal- 
man ministrants.f 

• The Sat NArain’S (87 in num^r, of whom 79 ace returned from the Rawalpindi distiict) are merely orthodox Hindu* 
yvho observe the fast of Sat N&iain on the thirteenth day of the moon (Puranmi^shi). 

f He is said also ho knowt^as Pdpiiji and to be worshipped as such in Meywitr by the Tliort and other castas. I'he 
^ ro.lurns in our tables under this head arc all from the Kazllka and Muktsar taliKiU of eho Fi- 
• rojpur district. There is another Lachman, a M.'iIH Jab shrines are known as Marti, 

and who has a considerabU rt t utation iu Sidlkot, more eapeiially at a place called Ikidi&na. 
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Krishn, as a hero of romance, is as well known as RAm, and though the 
actual worship of this incarnation is probably not as eKtensive as that of the other 
there are particular bodies of men who venerate Krishn with an exclusive devo¬ 
tion such as is not found in the worship of Rdm. The Krishnf sect properly so 
Krishn worship- Called, will Commence every sentence of their talk with the 

, , • • '-^3 ^yord “ Krishn.” Other devotees of this hero salute each 

Bhagwant-paiithi . Other with the words ‘‘Jaf Sn Kishn ”—“Victory to the 

holy Krishna,”-instead of using the ordinary “ RAm, Rdm ” Others will use only 
the words “ Jai Gopdlji ”—“ Victory to the herdsman.” And there is a sect known 
as the Jaikisheni who worship none but Krishn, and are remarkable for the com¬ 
bination they present of the extreme Shaiva and Vaishnava practices. They are . 
said to have been founded by Mum Ditatre (see para. 53), to be connected closely 
with the Sannidsis, or e/en to be a sect of the Bam-mdrgfs, to be recruited from 
both sexes and to worship nude before the image of their god. On the other hand 
they are devoted to the holy places of the Vaishnavas, to Gobardhan, Mathra, the 
Go(ldvarf,and all that has to do with the history of Krishn ; they read the Bhdgavat 
Gfta ; they are scrupulous observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they are even 
reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to have only gradually 
adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to marriage and the like. In Lahore 
they are known as Bai; and their priests rvear salmon-coloured clothes and white 
scull-caps, with flaps over the ears. They reverence more especially the Narbada 
and the deity Chang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river ; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Krishn and which is made of black wood or 
stone, and on the head of which they keep a small stone brought from the 
Narbada hills, At the time of prayer males and females alike are said to 
divest themselves of their clothes and to worship thus the image which only 
the initiated know to be that of Chang Dev and not of Krishn. They keep a 
handkerchief in their temple, which is called sds/i, and with which every one 
who enters the temple wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of' 
charms, and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Hindu temple. Of the 
1,692 persons of this sect entered in the Census Tables, more than 1,200 are 
returned from the Jhelam district. 

The scripture most intimately connected with the worship of Krishn is the 
3^0 Bhagavat Gfta, in which he is the principal speaker. The 
,2^ country round Mathra and Bindraban and the holy shrines 
“25 at Dwdrka are the chief places of pilgrimage affected by his 
followers. Sri Kri-shnaji himself goes by many names, 
j ^^7 He is called Devki-nandan after his mother, Nand Lai after 
^73 his foster-father, and Vdsdev after his real father. Me is 
3 known ahso as Kesho or Smaljf or Murlidhar, as Gwdljf or 
Gopal, the great herdsman, and as Ranchor, the coward, from his Horatian 
discretion in the battle with fardsindha. He is worshipped also in connection 

. . ,12 with his brother Baldeo and his wife Radha*; and one of the 

Ridhap»n(hi . ns famous shrinf's of Rddhd and Krishn is probably that at 
Hodal in the Gurgaon district. Krishn Is more particularly the patron of the 
Ahfrs or cowherds ; but hi.s worship is also especially popular among the Banias 
of the South-east and tlu: Khatn's of the Central Punjab. 

60. The Charan-Delsis. —A sect devoted to Krishn and found almost 

* The Riidh.t-Swami’JOl our tabVn in number) ate, 1 am informed, a -til .»! rerent orijfin, started by Rai Sibif Ram, 
of the Pofct&l l>vartment in the North-West I'ruvinccs ^but 1 can g^.ve no deUiU, thcii ttnets. 
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entirely in Delhi, HissAr and Rohtak is that founded by 
CharanDSs . I.2S3 c^aran DAs, Dhusar. The following is Professor Wilson’s 

account of this sect 

“Another Vaishnava scot, conforming with the last io the worship of RddliA and 
Krishna, was instituted by Charan D 4 s, a merchant of the Dhusar tribe, who resided at 
Delhi in the reign of the second Alamgfr. Their doctrines of universal emanation are much 
the same as those of the VedAnta School, although they correspond with the Vaishnava 
sects in maintaining the great source of all things, or Rrahma, to be Krishna ; reverence of 
the Guru, and assertion of the pre-eminence of faith above every othet distinction, are 
also common to them with other Vaisi.nava sects, from whom, probably, they only differ in 
requiring no particular qualification of caste, order, nor even of sex, for their teachers : 
they affirm, indeed, that originally they differed from other sects of Vaishnavas in worship¬ 
ping no sensible representations of the deity, and in excluding even the Tulasi plant and 
SAlagrAm stone from their devotions ; they have, however, they admit, recently adopted 
them, in order to maintain a friendly intercourse with the followers of Rdmdnand : another 
peculiarity in their system is the importance they attach to morality, and they do not 
acknowledge faith to be independent of works : actions, they maintain, invariably meet 
with retribution or reward : their moral code, which they seem to have borrowed from the 
Mddhwas, if not from a purer source, consist of ten prohibitions. They are not to lie, not 
to revile, not to speak harshly, not to discourse idly, not to steal, not to commit adultery, 
not to offer violence to any created thing, not to imagine evil, not to cherish hatred and 
not to indulge in conceit or pride. The other obligations enjoined are: to discharge the 
duties of the profession or caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, 
to put implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore Harf as the original and 
indefinable cause of all, and who, through the operation of Mdyd, created the universe, 
and has appeared in it occasionally in a mortal form, and particularly as Krishna at 
Bindrdvan. 

“ The followers of Charan Dds are both clerical and .secular ; the latter are chiefly of the 
mercantile order ; the former lead a mendicant and ascetic life, and are distinguished 
by wearing yellow garments, and a single streak of sandal or gopichandana down the 
forehead ; the necklace and rosary are of Tulasi beads 'I hey w ear also a small pointed 
cap, round the lower part of which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appearance in 
general is decent, and their deportment decorous; in fact, although they profess mendicity 
they are well supported by the opulence of their disciples. It is possible, indeed, that this 
sect, considering its origin and the class by which it is professed, aro.se out of an attempt 
to shake off the authority of the Gukulust’ha Gosains. The authoritie.s ol the sect are the 
■Srf Bhdgawat and Gita, of which they have Bhdsha translations; that of the former i.s 
ascribed, at least in parts, to Charan Dis himself; he has also left original works, as the 
Sandeha SAgar and Dharma Jihaj, in a dialogue between him and his teacher, Siikh Deva, 
the same, according to the Charan-DAsis, as the pupil of VyAs and narrator of (he Purdns. 
The first disciple of Charan DAs was his own sister, Sahaji Bai, and .she succeeded to her 
brother's authority as well as learning, having written the Suhaj Prakas and Solali Tat 
Nirnaya. They have both left many Sabdas and Kavits. Other works, in BhAsha have 
been composed by various teachers of the sect. 

“The chief seat of the Charan-DAsfs is at Delhi, where is the samAJh, or monument ol 
the founder. This establishment consists of about twenty resident members. There arc 
also five or six similar Mat'hs at Delhi, and others in the upper part of (he DoAb, and their 
numbers are said to be rapidly increasing.*' 

The following account has also been furnished me from Delhi:— 

" The religious sect of C/taran-Ddsts derives its name from its founder Charan DAs, w ho 
was born at Dehra, in Alwar State, in Sambat 1760 = 1703 A. D. His father was Murli, a 
Dhusar, who died when the boy(then called Ranjit Singh) was only five years old TJie boy- 
then emigrated to Delhi and lived with some relations there. He became a disciple of BAbA 
Sukhdeo DAs, a religious faqir of high attainments, at the age of nineteen at Shukr Tal near 
Mozuffarpagar, who gave him the name of Charan DAs. Afterwards Charan DAs established 
a separate religious order in his own name, and like others preached and made many 
disciples, His three principal disciples were i. SwAmf RAmrup, 2. Gosain JagatAii and, 
3. Shahgoleai (a female). Each of these established a monastery in Delhi in Molialla 
Pfpal Mahdeo, and obtained Mudfis or grants from Mogul Emperors, which have been 
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continued by the English Government. The head of each institution is called a Mahant 
and maintains the disciples attached to his monastery. Like Ndnak and Kabfr, Charan DAs 
preached the abolition of caste, unity of the Godhead, and the obligation of leading a 
pure life. Charan DAs’ faqirs are ordained to live in celibacy. They are very numerous 
in the Delhi district, where the sest originated. They have also spread into Meerut 
district, but do not seem to have extended themselves far and wide. The principal 
book of this sect is called Bharat S&gar, They worship Krishna and his favorite queen 
RddhA more than any other Hindu god or goddess. They are ordained to keep fast on 
the eleventh day 6f each fortnight. 

“ Their sacred places arc Dehra, the birthplace of their chief, and Shukr Tal, the 
place where he was formally introduced into holy orders. There is also a temple in Delhi 
dedicated to Charan DAs, where the impression of his foot (Charan DAs) are worshipped. 

" Cliaran-DAsis believe that their chief was possessed of miraculous powers, which he 
displayed before NAdir Shah at his inv.asion of Delhi.” 

6l. The Bairdgis.—The worship of Rdm and Krishn is said to be of a 
comparatively recent date; and Wilson points out that in the Sankara Vijaya, 
published by a pupil of Shankar AchAraj, the religious leader who is supposed to 
have lived in the ninth or tenth century, no mention whatever is made of Rim, 
or Krishn, or Lachman, or Hanumin. The popularity of this particular form of 
worship is supposed to date from the lime of the spread of the Rijput power 
which followed the overthrow of the Buddhist dynasties. The local associations 
connected with Rim and Krishn arc mainly to be met with in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, and these two may be said to form the central figures of 
the modern orthodox Hindu worship which is represented in its present state in 
those provinces, but which becomes more and more mixed with alien cults as 
we pass from the Ganges to the rivers of the Punjab. 

The various orders who attach themselves more especially to the worship 
of Rim and Krishn are known generally as Bairigfs.* The appearance of these 
orders dates from the period at which the worship of Rim and Krishn appears 
to have been in the ascendant, and though primarily they have their origin in 
the Deccan, their strength is, and has been, mainly in the North-West Prov¬ 
inces where the worship of Rim and Krishn has always been strongest. 

The history of the Bairigfs commences with Rimamija who taught in the 
south of India and who is supposed to have lived in the eleventh and twelfth centu¬ 
ries. But it is not till the time of Riminand, that is, until about the end of the 
fourteenth century, that the sect was in any way powerful or important in Northern 
India ; and, indeed, it is only to the followers of Riminand or his contemporaries 
that the term “ B.iirigf” is properly applied. The split occasioned by the seces¬ 
sion of Riminand was, like most of the movements in modern Hinduism, a revul¬ 
sion of the more liberal Northern thinkers against the stricter doctrines of Southern 
Hindustin. The sect founded by Riminand was, nominally at least, open to all 
castes, whereas pi evious to his time Brahmans and Kshatrias alone were admitted, 
and many of his followers who founded important schools of doctrine were, as we 
shall see later, men of the humbler classes. The movement started by Riminand 
was essentially popular, and the books published by his adherents were written 
in the tongue of the people, no longer in Sanskrit, but in Hindi—a departure 
which has been very far-reaching in its results, and which has led in this province 
to a new scripture and a new national religion of a very clear and vigorous 
type 

• Bairagi is, I am informed, the ttniveraal term for^he fain ciutch on wh» h a devotee leans, either Mtting or standing > 
also for a small emblematic ciutch afaf’ut a foot : also for a crutch hilt to a dagger oi sword. 
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62. R&tn&iUiadis and Niindnandis.'~~The BairAgis have, however, been 
so far outdone by the newer sects which ‘ have sprung from 
the original stock, that they may now be looked on as 
representing orthodox Hinduism in contrast to the more 

independent schools of thought. As a rule they venerate both Krishn and 
Rim, but there are sections of them that pay more reverence to the one, 
and others that pay more reverence to the other. There are always supposed 
to have been four sections of Bairigis, but it appears a little .uncertain what 
the four sections are.* And in the Punjab there are practically two main 
sections only, namely, the Riminand isnd the Nfminardfs, of whom the forme 
are more specially addicted to the worship of Ram, and the latter to that of 
Krishn. They both hold a great feast on the death of a fellow' devotee, and 
also on the Ramniminat, the day of the incarnation of Rimchandar, and on the 
eighth day of Bhidon, the incarnation day of Krishn. But the Riminandi's 
study the Ramiyan and look on Ajiidhia and Rimnith as places of pilgrimage 
while the Niminandfs study the books relating to Krishn and consider Mathra, 
Bindrdban and Dwarkindth to be sacred places. The forehead marks of the 
RamAnandi's are in the form of a trident, of which the two outer prongs are white 
and the central one white or red; while those of the NfmAnandfs are two-forked 
only and entirely in white. The shape of the latter emblem is said to be derived 
frdin the figures of the Narsing-avatAr mentioned in paragraph 58 above, and 
the NfmAnandis are slated to be especial worshippers of this incarnation, 

63. Bairdgf tenets and customs. —The distinction between RAmAnandf 
and NfmAnandf is not however one of any importance in the Punjab Proper, and 


the greater part of the persons who returned these sects in the Census are from 
the neighbourhood of Delhi.f In the centre of the province the general word 
“ Bairdgf ” has been commonly employed, and the term includes worshippers both 
of Krishn and of RAm. The BairAgfs proper maintain the ja/ia or long hair; 
they wear coarse langoHs or waist cloths; they will often salute each other with 
the words “ Seva RAm," and their names generally end in DAs, just as those of 
the Kanphatta Jogfs end in Nath. They often call themselves SftApAdrfs as- 
opposed to the LAlpAdrfs or SanniAsfs, and these seem to be terms genuinely in 
native use, not invented, like the familiar Pfr-pAdrf, for the edification of the igno¬ 
rant Europeans. They will worship the idol of SitA Ram, or they will reverence 
the small black round stones known as SAligrAms which hold so prominent a place 
in all Vaishnava devotions, or they will wash with water an image of ThAkur at 
Krishn, laying offerings of flower and fruit, and food and incense before it and 
reciting mantras in its presence. A Bairagf is sometimes said to be subject to five 
commandments. He must journey to DwArkA and there be marked with the hot 
iron stamp of the sect. He must make the caste marks on his forehead with the 
substance known as Gopfchandan. Thirdly, he must invoke the name of one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu. Fourthly, he must wear the rosary of Tulsf wood. 
And lastly, .he must know and repeat some mantra relating to one of the incar¬ 


nations of Vishnu. 

The BairAgf performs pilgrimages to the places which are held in respect by 
all the Vaishnavas, to BindrAban, Mathra, JagannAth, RAmeshwar^ Ajudhia,. 


• I h&vc been Bupplied with four lists upart from those furnished in the books. List No. i gives i. R&md/i&ndfs, 
*. Nlmioandis, 3. Visbmlswdmfs, 4. Midhavachirls, List No. a gives—1. R4m4niijas, 2. MiidhavachSris, 3. Vishnaswimie, 
4. N(mi-kharak-sw4mls. List No. 3 gives—i. Riminandis, a. Nlmaniijas, 3. Midhavachiirb, 4. Vallabhachirfs. List No. 4 
)yea—I. Riminandls, 2. Btganandls. 3. Madhavarhirls i 4. Vishnuswimis. 

* t There is another RAmdnand, a Deccan Brahman, quite distinct from the RAminaud of the teat.. Ble lainAdb u ia 
Jaipur, and he is uid to be coromoaiy worshipped among the Jats of tile Hissar district. 
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Chandargirf, Lachman BAlAji, Dwdrkd, Badnndth, and the like. The pilgrimage 
to Dwdrkd is generally made with the object of being there stamped with the 
saered marks of the sect. The brand on the right arm is taken invariably as a 
sign of the pilgrimage to Dwdrkd, and marks the character of the wearer as a 
devotee. The ordinary marks applied to the arms of new disciples are the 
shank or shell, the chakkar or discus, the gudd or club, and the lotus flower. 
The signs may be either water-marks {sUalmudrd) or fire marks {taptmudrd), 
And the initiatory ceremony, though often performed at Dw 4 rkd, may b eperformed 
anywhere, especially in the house of the guru. Some go so far as to brand the 
arms of (heir women with these marks before they will eat or drink anything 
touched by them. 

The Bairagi abstains, as a rule, from flesh and spirits, but he is often addicted 
in the south of the province at least, to the intoxicating bhang. Men of any caste 
may become Bairdgfs, and the order appears, as a rule, to be recruited from the 
lower castes. Theoretically, any Bairdgf may take food from any other Bairdgf, 
and the order is thus in theory a caste of itself ; but in practice the Brahmans 
among them will ordinarily eat from the hands of none but Brahmans, and it is only 
at (he religious assembly called the " Ghostf ” that the people of all castes eat 
Avithout distinction in one place. There is, however, a good deal of freedom 
regarding food and drink throughout the order, and in parts of the country they 
form a veritable caste. They are allowed to marry, and those who do so are 
called Gharbdsf, while those who remain celibate are called Nagar. In Sfrsa they 
are hardly to be distinguished from ordinary peasants; they marry and have 
families, eat flesh and drink spirits, and engage in ordinary agricultural work. 
InKarn.il, according to Mr. Ibbetson,* “besides the'monks, sidhus of the 
monasteries {asthal), whose property descends to their disciples {chela), who are 
called their nadi children, many of the Bairigjs become married and become 
gharist and have descendants by procreation, or btndt children, thus forming a 
new caste. This latter class is drawn ve rylargely from Jats. The monastic 
communities are powerful and exceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, 
and exercise a great deal of hospitality. Their headmen present themselves with 
complimentary offerings before the district officer in the same way as any other 
mdfiddrs or landholders.” 

The figures of our tables include in fact three different sets of people: 
firstly, the devotees who live celibate lives either in monasteries or in wander¬ 
ing groups; .secondly, the pupils of these, the “ Sewak Bairigidn,” who look 
up to the devotees and generally hold their doctrines, but do not follow their 
mode of life; .and thirdly, the nondescript Bair^gfs above mentioned, who are in 
almost every respect a caste of themselves. Even among the monastic 
Bairdgfs, though celibacy is necessary, there is not necessarily any abstinence 
from the world and its ordinary business and pleasures. The Bairdgfs of our 
tables are mainly from Hoshiarpur, Jdlandharand Sidlkot. In Hoshi;irpur they 
appear to be especially numerous, and their monasteries are scattered all over 
the district. Some of the mohants are well educated and even learned men, and 
some are said to have even a pass.able knowledge of Sanskrit, an .accomplishment 
which is not so common in this province as is generally supposed. 

64. Gosains. —The word “ Bairdgf ” merely means “ devoid of passion,” and 
ran, properly speaking, be applied to any ascetic ; and in common speech the word 
is very loosely applied, but generally with a connotation that the person referred 

. » KarndlScUlcnwnt Report, page 89. 
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to is a Vaishnava. The phrase “ Sannidsi Bakclgf^’ is often used as descriptive 
of “ ascetics of all kinds.” A word more vaguely used still and very difficult to 
define is Gosain. The term may, roughly speaking, be said 
to denote an ascetic of any order, but with a slight impli¬ 
cation that the ascetic is a inan of some standing and inHuence. This, however, 
is by no means the universal meaning of the term; it is often used for a Sannidsf 
and as often for a Bairdgf; not unfrequently it seems to denote a separate order, 
which differs from either j and often the Brahmans alone are considered entitled to 
be called Gosains. On the whole, the commonest use of the word appears to 
be that which refers to the Bairagis, who are of high caste, such as the Brahmans. 
The word is also applied in the south-west of the province in a special sense to 
the followers of the saints Laljf and Shirnjf, regarding whom more will be said 
hereafter. In Sfrsa the Gosains form a separate caste, like the Bairigfs in the 
same tract, and a large number of the Bairdgfs of our returns are from the Hissar 
district. In Kdngra the Gosains were once an important trading community, 
dealing, however, in wholesale transactions only, and not in retail which they 
thought beneath their dignity. They are divided into numerous fraternities with 
a raohant at the head of each, but are now much| reduced in circumstances in 
consequence of their internal dissensions. They are found as landholders in the 
Pldch tahsil of Kulti. Mr. Diack writes; ‘‘The Gosains of Jwala Mukhi have 
forv ery many years been in the habit of visiting the Pldch tahsil to purchase 
opium and blankets. Some of them have acquired land and settled there. 
These although they have intermarried with -the people around are still a 
distinct, though not a religious, caste. There are also some families of Gosains 
in the Kulu tahsil, but their immigration dates further back than that of the 
Pldch settlers, and they are only distinguishable from Kanets by their adhering 
to the custom of affixing the syllable‘gir’ to their names.”* 

65. BairAgi teachers. —The figures quoted in the margin refer to various 

Bair.igf gurus, regarding most of whom 
24 very little is known. Hari Dds is the name 

a 

52 borne by several Bairdgf Sddhus, one of 
p.intini 51 W'hom is in Muzaffargarh, one lives 
33 alone in a tank in Jhelam and eats 
,j vegetables only ; one is of Tdlpur Pan- 
Jg dori in the Gurd.lspiir district and one is 
the mohant of the thakardwdra at 
Datdrpur, in the Dasuya tasliil of Hoshlarpur; but the Han' DAsfs of our returns 
are almost entirely from the Rohtak district and refer doubtless to some Hari 
Das other than those above mentioned. 'I'he Harfchand mentioned in the mar¬ 
ginal statement may be an ordinary BairAgf mendicant, or he may be the Bhartpur 
Raja of this name who took up a religious life. Kesho D«ls was a Brahman 
who became a saint and whose shrine is at Tentpal in the Una tasliil of the 
HoshiArpur district; and there is also a Kesho DAs, a mohant of the Dera 
BairAgfAn, in the village of Dera Chut Sahib in the same tahsil, but the 
Kesho Panthfs of our tables are from MultAn, and relate probably to the worship 
of a local saint of that name, or of Krishn himself. Mangai DAs, .again, is 
BairAgi, who is the mo.hant of RAni 'Fatwalf, in the Hoshiarpur district, and his 
iollowers are mainly returned from the Una tahsil. It is possible that the Tulsf 
DAsfs returned in the Census are venerators of the famous poet of the Hindi 


Hari D.iB 
Har^ Chand * 
Harf Chandf 
Half Chand Ddsf 
Kesho Dus . 
Kesho Pnnthf 
Keshwa RAm 
Manual Dds . 

Mul Clund . 
Sant DAs 
Tiusf . 

Murdr Panthf 


1,765 RAlmukandi 

I Hfra L><isf 

71 Dbarm Dds 

10 Gangfd D^sf 

1 Prem DAs 

25 Biiihan DAs 

66 SarAp DA-i 

56 GopAi DAs 

17 Gokul DAs 

40 Dand Pathi 

129 RAiu Singh 

.129 .BAIUpanthf 


U 2 


* This points to their being in iM-igiu Sannistds. 
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RAmiyan. But Tuls£ DAs is a common name among BairAgfs, and as the greater 
number of our Tulsf Dasfs are from the Gujrdnwdla district, they are probably 
followers of one Tulsf Dds, a recent reformer from Ajniawdla in the Hdfizdbad 
tahsil of that district. So also the Murir Panthfs may be followers of BAbd Murdr 
SAhib, whose gaddi is in the Lahore district, or they may be mere worshippers 
of Krishn who is called MurAri, or the " enemy of Mur/’ from his contest with a 
demon of that name. Hfra Das is a BairAgf saint of the Muzaffargarh district, 
and BAlu Thappa or BAlii SAhib was a BairAgf SAdhii of the Jal caste who 
lived in the Daska tashil of the SiAlkot district. 

A few of the BairAgf leaders have a more than local celebrity. Prominent 
4,97a among these are the KalladhArf mohants of DharmsAl in the 
3,9^ Una tahsil of the HoshiArpur district, who are said to be 
,70 at the same time BairAgfs and followers of NAnak. They 
are Brahmans and as such pay respect to the image of Thakur as well as to the 
Granth, and it is to these people that the term Vaishnav NAnakpanthf is 
especially applied. The present mohant of DharmsAl is ThAkurdAs, but the 
founder of the community was one Nakodar DAs who is said to have in his youth 
become absorbed in the deity while lying under the shade of a banyan 
tree instead of tending his cattle, and at last, after a prolonged period of 
adoration, to have disappeared into the unknown. The persons returned in the 
Census Tables as KalladhArf are almost entirely from HoshiArpur, while those who 
return the name of Nakodar DAs are mainly from JAlandhar. KalladhArf was 


Th»ikur . 
Nakodar 

Vaishnav Ninak 
oanthi 


the ancestor of the Bedf family of Una. 

By the tank of RAm Thamman, in the Lahore district, there is another 
famous BairAgf shrine in connection with which a fair is 
RSm Tiiammaiit . cvery year at the BaisAkhf in April. The disturbances 

and immoralities attendant on this fair gave rise to considerable scandal some 
years ago, but the importance of the fair has somewhat decreased since the rail 
has rendered the Amritsar fair so easy to reach. The place is, however, a great 
centre for BairAgf ascetics, and men of this order who have been wandering all over 
India will time their tours so as to return home for the fair and receive their 
portion of the offerings. RAm Thamman was a cousin of BAbA NAnak, and 
is by some described as his follower, but he appears to have been a true BairAgf. 
Like the two sects just mentioned the SarandAsis and SimrandAsfs appear 
to be partially tinged with Sikh ideas, and they are some- 
SimrandAbf . . 75® tiities classed as Udasis. Sarand^s is said to have been a 

BairAgf of the Lahore district, but according to other accounts the SarandAsfs and 
the SimrandAsfs are the same. SimrandAs was a Brahman of Kaulo in the GujrAn- 
wAla district, who lived some two hundred years ago; his followers are Gosains 
who wear the Tulsf necklace and who worship the bed (or manji) of their Guru. 
Another community well known in the GujrAnwAla District and its neighbourhood 
,, is that of the Baddoke Gosains, The sect appears to have 

Saittdas • • 335 , 

ksniihi R5m . . 174 originated with a SaindAs, a Brahman BairAgf of the GujrAn- 

wala district, and it has many followers among the more respectable Khatrisand 
Brahmans of Lahore and its vicinity. The shrine of Baddoke is in honour of his 
son one RAmAnand, and a large fair takes place round this shrine every year. 
KAnshf RAm, the brother of SaindAs, is said to have founded a separate sect to 
which he gave the name of Bhagtf. 

There are several saints of the name of BAbA LAI, and one of them, who lived 
o in the time of ShAhjahAn and had a controversy with DArA 

Bihi 1.A1 . • 9”i , J , . ,, , . f , , 

B4b4 Lil Darydi . 84 shikoh, which IS Well known among natives, founded 
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a sect which is honoured with a notice in Professor Wilson’s discourse on Hindu 
Sects. The Bibd LAlfs of our returns are, however, apparently of another stamp. 
One who is known as Bdbd Ldl T^lfwdla was a Bairigf faqfr, who lived nearly two 
centuries ago, at Find Didan KhAn, and had power to turn dry sticks into 
shisham trees. There is another Bair 4 gf of this name whose headquarters are 
at Bhera, in the ShAhpur district, and another a Bairdgf of the RdmAnandf 
section, whose shrine is in Gurddspur. Another sAdhu of this name, best known 
as BAbA Lil Darydi, has his gaddi on the Chenab, in the WazirdbSd tahsil of the 
Gujrdnwala district. When a neighbouring Musalmdn faqfr tried to disconcert 
him by appearing with lakhs of disciples and asking him to feed them, BabA 
Ldl, who was bathing at the time, splashed the water about and turned it into food 
which he dealt out to them all. 


Another saint of considerable local reputation is Didl Bhaun, a Bairdgf of 
Girot in the Khushdb tahsil of the Shdhpur district. This 
Di4i Bhaun . . i86 Bhaun was originally a Khatrf cloth-seller, and his 

attention was turned to religion by a remarkable instance of second sight (ilhdm) 
on the part of a Palhdn woman with whom he was staying. He is said to have 
served Guru Gobind Singh, but his followers are in reality Ramdnandf Bairdgfs 
and worshippers cf idols. The headquarters of the sect are at the Ramsar tank 
at Girot, where a great festival takes place on the 30th Cbet and ist Bafsdkh every 
year. The followers of Did! Bhaun are chiefly Aroras and Khatrfs of the 
Shdhpur and neighbouring districts, and their tenets are those of the Vaishnava 
Hindus. They are initiated at the Rdmsar tank where they are taught special 
prayers and have their heads shaved. Some wear the sacred thread and some 
do not. 


66 . The Hindu revival in the South-west—Shdmji and Ldljf. —In 

Montgomery, Multdn and Muzaffargarh considerable rever- 
Ganjam..n . . shrine of Ganjdmdlf in the Multdn city. 

The founder of the sect was a Brahman who is said to have lived some four 
centuries ago, and to have obtained the title from his wearing a necklace (mdla 
of ganja seeds. He was a Gosain, a resident of Multdn and a worshipper of 
Krishn; he is now looked on by many of the Aroras as their guru, and his 
cult is closely connected with that about to be described. 


The most celebrated of all the Bairdgf movements in the Punjdb and by far 
the most predominent in the south-west corner of the province is that connected 
with the names of the Gosains Shdmjf and Ldljf. These two 
ihSiinjf*' i . is!^ 7 men w'ere the leaders of a great revivalist movement among 
|.j,g Kirdrs or Hindu traders of the south-west some three 
or four hundred years ago. 


Shdmjf, or Shdm Dds, was a Khatrf, a resident of Dipdipur, who went to 
Bindrdban when he was twelve years old and became a disciple in the temple 
of Sri Chetah Mahd Prabhu. The Gosain in charge, Dwdrkd Dds, gave him his 
blessing, and he became endowed with miraculous powers. In the Sambat year 
i6oo (A.D. 1543) the god Krishn presented him wdth two idols and said: “The 
Hindus of the western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their religion. They 
have no guru to guide them between good and bad. Go to the west and teach the 
Hindus the ceremonies of their religion and make them your disciples (Sewak). 
Your words will have speedy effect.” Shdmjf thereupon set out, and on reaching 
the Indus commen ced his mission by making two and a half disciples, namely, 
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two Khatris and -half a ChAndia Biloch! He settled down at Mauza Bapilwar 
Fatteh KhAn, and founded in the town of DeraGbdzf Khdn a temple in honour of 
Krishn as Nannit-praya, the lover of butter. This temple is one of the oldest in 
those parts and its present head is Gosain Dhannf Dhar. There are other temples 
erected by or in honour of ShAmp at Dera Ismail KhAn, Kot SultAn, Kot Addu 
and MultAn. 


ShAmji had three sons, Kahnjf, DwArkAnAthjf and Jugal Kishorjf; and his 
follow'ers are derived from three sources—those belonging to the Gandiajats are 
called Rang Rangita, the ChAndia Biloches are called Chhabala, and the Khatris 
are called Chhabihwale. The Gandia Jats and ChAndia Biloches, though still 
MusulmAns, present offerings to the descendants of ShAmji. 

LAlji' was in a way the successor ol ShAmji. He was a Brahman, a resident 
of .SiwAn in Sind, and was born in Sambat 1608 (A.D. i 540 * He also went when 
quite a boy to Mathra and BindrAban, and wfiile there in Sambat 1641 
received from the god Krishn a divine errand similar to that of ShAmji. At 
iirst the young man refused, but the god told him to start for the Indus at once, 
adding that the divine image would follow him and that he would hear the 
inkling of its anklets behind him. Whereupon LAljf set forth and on reaching 
the country west of DerA GhAzi Khan he slopped and looked round. The idol 
then said: “You have stopped; and I too am going no further.” So LAljf 
built a temple on the spot to Krishn under the name of Gopfnathjf, and this 
temple still bears a considerable reputation in Dera GhAzi Khan and its neigh- 
bourhood. Two other shrines were also established, one at Dera IsmAil Khan, 
called NAgarjf and one at Bahawalpur, called Sri GirdliArf Jf. The miracles 
performed by LAljf were a very convincing proof of his mission, and his descend¬ 
ants still hold the temple of GopfnAthjf wdiich he raised. 

The influence of these men in favour of the Hindu religion has been enor¬ 
mous and they have in all probability reclaimed the whole of the trading com¬ 
munity of the south-west from a virtual conversion to Sikhism or Mahomedanisin. 
To be a Hindu by religion is in those parts almost synonymous with being a 
follower of these Gosains. The Khatrfs and Aroras of the south-west are divided 
into Sikhs and Sewaks—the followers of NAnak and the disciples of the Gosains ; 
and it is due to the exertions of ShAmji and LAljf that the latter are as numerous 
as they are. The only object of reverence, which can be said in any way to 
rival Krishn and his apostles, is the River, regarding which mention has been 
made in para. 45 above, and the people have gone so far as to confuse the 
two, and at times it is the Indus, at times LAljf, who is addressed and worshipped 
as A mar LAI, the immortal one. 

The Gosains or priests of ShAmji and Laljf live largely at Leia and Bhakkar 


nihrlrf Lil . . 203 Jdti Das . .11 

Bhagwiu Da« • • *7 Dovi D.isi , . 33 

Kesho R 4 m . . 9 Rnng LAI . . S3 

MathranAth . . 2 Matlan GopAl , 8 

Niirain Das . . 103 Madanniobau LAI « 22 

Dalwdna . . 221 i GirdhAri LAI , u 

ChViabeldAs Pantbf . . 570 


and are Khatrfs. The number of those 
who have succeeded the original .pair is 
legion, and the names quoted in the 
margin represent but a few of those that 


are venerated or that have been returned in our tables, for I have included in 
the figures for LAijf and Shamjf a number of miscellaneous returns w'hich it 
would have been more interesting to have shown separately, such as Krishn 
LAljf, MahAn Prabhu, Sewak, LflA Dhar, BAnsf Dhar and the like, and 1 have 
also in some cases classed some of the returns such as those of GirdhArf, Gan- 
jamAlf, Madanmohan, etc., partly with the original LAljf and partly under 
separate headings. The first six of the names noted in the margin are those of 
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successors of Shimjf, and the latter six are names of successors of ULIjf; but 
there is some confusion between the two and the want of further information 
regarding the names is not perhaps to be much regretted, as the same tenets 
appear to be held by all. There are other gurus, such as Nandu, Channan LA], 
etc., who were Gosains of ShAmjf’s family, and Rupchand, Kunj Ldl, Khera Dds, 
Awdlijf, etc., who were of the family of Laljf. The Chabelddsfs too form a sect, 
which was founded by an Arora disciple of Shdmjf, called Chabeldds, who lived 
in Makhowdl KaUn in the Sanghar tahsil of the Dera Ghdzf .Khdn district. 
There is a shrine there called after his name and the tenets of his following differ 
little if at all from those of the Shdmddsfs. 

67. Some minor Hindu sects. —We have seen above that though the 
teaching of Ramdnand was in the beginning an inroad on the caste principles 
of orthodox Hinduism, the influence of the Bafragf devotees who look to him as 
their founder has been almost entirely in favour of pure Hinduism, and the sect 
is in this province as orthodox as any other. It would therefore be well if, before 
we go on to record the more liberal results of the teaching of Rdmdnand, we 

, should glance at a few returns which 
have been made at the Census of the 
^^3 names of various petty leaders of ortho¬ 
dox opinion ig various parts of the prov¬ 
ince. Even among these we shall find some whose doctrines are not in accord¬ 
ance with the ordinary Hindu opinion, but this is the most convenient place to 
take notice of them. 

The two Bfrbal-pantlns of our returns are from the Marwat tahsil of the Ban- 
nu district, and it would be interesting to know whether they really venerate 
the memory of Akbar’s minister, or whether the object of their reverence is 
some other Birbal. Thirty-two persons in Peshawar and Kohdt return the name 
of Mfran Bai, a famous poetess and devotee of Krishn, who is said to have lived 
in the time of Akbar. Her shrine is at Udaipur in Rajputdna, and there are many 
legends about her, but that best known in the Punjab is connected with the sup¬ 
posed fact that the god Krishn partook of her kacchi khir.hri. 

Ldla Jasrae was a Khatrf, whose shrine is in Dipalpur in Montgomery. A 
large number of Khatris put their faith in him and take their children to his 
shrine to have their heads shaved. He is reverenced also at Lahore, Amritsar, 
Jdlandhar and Jagrdon. Kesar Sh 4 h was a faqir in the Gujr 4 nw 4 Ia district. 
B 4 b 4 Suraj of Chiihd Bhagtai, in the Kahiita tahsil of the Pindf district, 
was a Brahman, who some two hundred years ago served a Jogf, and from him 
learnt a mantra by which he became a distinguished faqfr. He is commonly 
knowm as Chuhewdla and his followers as Bhagtfs. B 4 l Guru is a Kashmm 
saint. 

The Tell R 4 ja faqfrs are found in the south-west of this province, in Dera 
Ghdzf Khdn and Muzaffargarh, but their original home is said to be Gujrdnwdla, 
They receive alms from all classes, and are especially addicted to cheating wo¬ 
men by false prophecies. They have obtained their names from the dirty, oily 
clothes which they think it necessary to wear. The Mastdnf faqfrs wear anklets 
of bells (ghdngras) on their feet and dance in the streets; they are said to col¬ 
lect one .pice at each house. 

Mehr Das was a faqfr who resided at Ketds in the Find Dddan Khdn tahsil, 
and Jodha Ram was a pious Brahman who lived at Hazro in the Pindf district. 

Regarding the Jairdmts little seems to be known, except that the founder of 
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their sect was also known as B&hA Kurewdla or Bhangewali, which would point 
to a low origin. 

68 . Saints of the Jhang district, Jinda-Kalidna.— The Chendb is 
famous for its saints,* and these are by no means entirely Musulmdns. The 
Hindu saints of the Jhang district deserve special mention, and 1 have noted on 
the margin names of four of them. Of Rdm Pidra I have 
■ *7 ascertained nothing, except that he was a Bhagat, who gene- 
*• s** rally resided in Jhang and Dera Ismail Khdn and professed 
the Vaishnava tenets. 

There have been religious men of the name of Mtila Sant both in Lahore 
and at Tdlagang in the Jhelam district, but the most celebrated, Miila Sant, was 
a famous Brahman of WazirAbAd, who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. This man quarrelled with his caste followers in Wazfrdbad, and emigrated 
to a place called Suliman in the Chiniot tahsil of the Jhang district, where he 
gave himself out as an Arora. He was advised by Sayad Jamdl ShAh and Bdbd 
Jinda SAhib (of whom more hereafter) to visit the shrine of Badrfnarain ; and at 
Badn'narain he was ordered by the oracle to marry an Arora woman. He com¬ 
plied, but of course a considerable stigma attached to the offspring of this irre¬ 
gular union, one Harfdas by name, and it was only in consequence of Harfdis’s 
wonderful miracles that the matter was condoned. The tenets of Miila Sant 
were Vaishnava, and he is said to have spent twelve years worshipping in a hole 
which he had dug. His son Gosam Harfdas succeeded to his position at Suli- 
mAn and his tomb there is still an object of great reverence among the Aroras 
who attend in large numbers to shave their children’s heads (jhond utArnA) in 
honour of the saint. Fairs are held here in April and September. The follow¬ 
ers of Mula Sant are mainly found in Jhang, Shdhpur, and GujrAnwAla ; they 
abstain from meat and wine, reverence Ram, and worship no idols but merely the 


SAligrAm. 

Like Miila Saint, BAbA ShAhana was not originally a native of the Jhang dis¬ 
trict. He was a Gaurf Khatrf of Satghara in the Montgomery district, who lived 
some three hundred years ago. His original name was Mihra and his original 
occupation was boiling gram. One of his customers was a MusulmAn faqfr, who 
made him his chela and bestowed on him the name of Mihr ShAh. Mihr ShAh then 
emigrated to Leia, in the Dera Ismail KhAn district, where he converted two gold¬ 
smiths. From thence he moved to Kachian, a Khatrf village on the river ChenAb, 
in the Jhang tehsil, which is now deserted; but his assumption of the MusulmAn 
title ShAh offended the susceptibilities of the Khatrfs and led to a good deal of 
cursing on the part of the saint, who shifted bis quarters once more to Khfva, a 
village of Mahni SiAls. The saint appeared in bad spirits, and the inhabitants 
to prevent more cursing gave him a house, a well and a plot of ground, which are 
still in the possession of BAbA ShAhAna faqfrs. This restless devotee had however 
another and more celebrated residence at GilmAla, twelve miles from Jhang. He 
had shot an arrow into the air, and it fell at GilmAla, where now there is a large 
building inhabited by members of his order. A fair is held here on the first Friday 
in Phagan every year. The followers of BAbA ShAhAna do not respect the shAstras 
as they should ; they call themselves " ShAh,” and they use the name of " Sat 
ShAh ” in their prayers. 

Another Jhang sect, and one that worships one god only, is that of the 
followers of Jinda and KaliAna, two saints who are said to have lived in the early 


• The saying is: Satlaj Kiri R 4 v 4 amltf, Cbentb laqirl, Jhelam sharfrf wa SinddiUrf. 
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part of the sixteenth century. Jinda was a Ganidhar Brahman of Pfrkot Sadhdnai 
in the Jhang tahsil, who in early life was an Aghori faqfr,* and his chiel residence 
was Massan, in the Vichand, a few miles from Jhang. KaliAna was a Sdhar 
Brahman of Takht Hazdra, in the Shdhpur district, who left his home for Sidl* 
kot and passed some time there in devotion on the bank of the Chendb. From 
Siilkot he went to the Kiidna hill (see para. 56 above) to' compare his attain¬ 
ments with those of the Kirina Pfrs. At Kirdna his miraculous powers became 
well established, but the Pfrs suggested his moving on to Massan, and when he 
reached Massan, he met Jinda. As the two saints met they exclaimed simul¬ 
taneously; “Jinda so Kalidna, Kalidna so Jinda.” “ As is Jinda, so is Kalidna; 
the two are one and the sameand they are now known by the joint name of 
Jinda-Kalidna. There remained, however, the difficulty that Jinda was still an 
Aghori, while Kalidna was a Vaishnav; and it was not until Jinda had ascertained 
at the shrine of Jaganndth that he could drink a seer and a quarter of molten 
lead and pass it out in the ordinary way, and had exhibited his ability to do this 
in the presence of ten faqfrs, that he was able to renounce the old sect and 
enter the new. Jinda was a celibate and his chelas are the regular successors 
to the gaddi at Massan. Kalidna, on the other hand, married, at Jinda’s instiga¬ 
tion a Brahman girl of Alfpur, in the Jhang tahsil, and his offspring, still known 
as Gosains, are found in many villages of the Jhang district, are looked on with 
reverence by the people, and are entertained with particular care by the gadU 
nashins of the Massan shrine. The buildings at Massan are striking in appear¬ 
ance, and an annual fair is held there. The two samddhs of Jinda and Kalidna 
are there, and the mohant of the place honours them by blowing his shell (shankh) 
morning and evening. Their followers are chiefly Brahmans, Khatrfs, Aroras, 
Sundrs and Bhdtias. They worship no god but Brahm, and they greet each 
other with the words “Sat Jinda Kalidna.” Some accounts assert that Jinda 
and Kalidna were contemporaries of Guru Gobind Singh, and others would class 
them with the Ninakpanthfs; but the above is the received version, and though 
possibly influenced by Ndnak they do not appear to have been in any way his 
followers. 

69. The Kartdrfs. —The Hinduism of the south-west has of late years 
Kartiti ... IB given birth to a sect known as Kartdrfs or Kaltdrfs. Their 

founder was one Assa, an Arora of Bhakkar, in the Dera 
Ismafl Khdn district, who made disciples not only from among the Hindus, but 
also from among the Musulmdn cultivators of the district. The followers of 
this Pfr usually go through the ordinary business of the world up to noon, after 
which they will paint their faces with Hlaks of wonderful patterns and various 
colours, and will either sit in the bazar without uttering a word even when spoken 
to or will wander about with fans in their hands. They are indifferent to the holy 
books of either creed. Their behaviour is harmless and the sect does not appear 
to be progressing, 

MAHOMEDAN INFLUENCES. 

70. Isl&m in Hinduism. —A sect like that just mentioned presents to us 
the picture of what may happen when a Hindu of eccentric habits of thought is 
brought in contact with the predominant influence of Isldm ; but it is of course 
by no means a solitary instance of the effects produced by Mahomedanism on 

• The Azhoris an one of the mosit nameous and disreputable of the faqlr orders. See ibbetson's Censni Report of i88a, 
parf, 53a. No one seams to have returned his sect as Aghori at the present Census. 
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Hindu thinkers; and in fact the whole of the more liberal school of thought 
in Northern India, which began with Rdmdnand, was continued by the BhagatS 
and culminated in Ndnak, owes a great deal of its effect to the establishment in 
India of a monotheistic power which showed that men could live in piety and 
prosperity without Brahmans or Shdstras. The forcible conversions of the people 
to Mahomedanism are, in the east of the Punjab at least, referred to the time of 
Aurangzeb ; but in the west the greater number of the tribes were converted during 
the thirteenth century in the days of Babd Farid and Bahdwal Haqq, “ to whose eloi 
quenceand sanctity” (as a Mahomedan writes) “ IsUm in the Punjab owes more 
than to the sword of any king.” The era, however, in which Isldm was brought 
home to the people of the province at large, and in which the more thoughtful 
Hindus began to acquaint themselves with the tenets of their concjuerors, was the 
period between the invasion of Tamerlane and the establishment of the Mughals, 
The effect of Mahomedanism on the religious tenets of the Hindus will be 
noticed later. Its eftect on the customs and practices of the common people has 
often been dealt with elsewhere: but the writers who have treated this subject 
have generally pointed out the large admis^ture of Hinduism that there is 
in the Mahomedanism of the common people, rather than the amount of 
Mahomedanism there is in their Hinduism; and indeed the basis of the religiort 
of the people, in all but the very west of the province, is undoubtedly Hindu. 
Mahomedan influence, though mainly noticeable in the higher trains of thought, 
to which I shall presently refer, has, however, had some considerable effect on the 
common superstitious and religious feelings of the people, and has very strongly 
tinctured their religious vocabulary. It is unnecessary here to notice in detail 
the numberless signs of Musalmin influence which we come across in the daily 
life of the Hindu peasant, A reference to Major Temple’s book on Legends of 
the Punjab affords abundant illustration of this to persons who are not in a posi. 
tion to observe it on the spot. If no other evidence were required, the extraor.^ 
dinary indifference with which the Deity is addressed in popular speech as Maulah, 
Parmeshar, Nirankdr, Thdkur, Rim, Ddtd, Khud^, Kartdr, Hart, Rabb, Allah and 
the like, by the followers of either faith, shows clearly enough the strange indiserr 
minateness of the popular religion, The wonderful intermixture of Hindu and Mus- 
almdn modes of thought is also very markedly indicated in the tables of sects 
attached to this report; hut I shall content myself here with noticing one or two 
of the most prominent sects among the Hindus which are professedly the outcome 
of Mahomedan influence. 

71, SakhI Sarwar.—First and foremost is the following of the great saint 
Sultdn Sakhf Sarwar. No one knows exactly when Sultan 
guitAni . . 415.768 Ibbetson places him in the twelfth century and 

Major Temple in the thirteenth ; while there are accounts in the Sikhfs of the 
Sikhs which represent Sultdn as a contemporary of Guru Nandk, and as haying 
presented a watermelon to him. Whatever the exact time of his birth and death, 
Sultdn was practically one of the class of Musalmdn saints, such as Bahduddtn and 
Shams Tabriz, who settled down and practised austerities in the country round 
Multdn. Sakhf Sarwar Sultdn, also known as Lakhdatta, or the Giver of Lakhs, 
Ldldnwdla, or He of the Rubies, and Rohianwdla, or He of the Hills,* was the 
son of one Zafnulabdin, and his real name was Saiad Ahmad. Of his life there 
is little to toll but a mass of legends. 

• The Sultiinls leturned themselves at the Censiw under such term as the followingi-Sarwarii ; SulUnia i SulUnIa was 
Oevi; Sewak Sultani: Sanithan Dharm Sarwaria; Sakhi Sewak; Hindu Siill.'ini! Sarwaria Sultinia! Nigihia: Sultan plrla. 
Sarwar Sakhi: Sawak Sakhi Sarwat : Sarwar Sigai: LakhDita; Sultini lUmrae; Sarwar panthi: Sakhi Sultini: Chela 
Sultin . Ramdisia Sultania : Guru Sultinia: Nigiha Pir : Dhukal Sewak : Khwaja Sarwar ; Laianwala, and so on. ' * 
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" Hazrat Zainibuldfn ” it is said, “ had two sons, one was Saidi Ahmad, afterwards 
known as Sakhf Sarwar, the other was Khdn-Doda, who died at Baghdad, and was not fam¬ 
ous. There is a shrine to him between Dera Ghelzf Khdn and Sakhf Sarwar, at a place called 
Vador. Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to Dhokal, near Wazfribdd, 
in Gujrat [should be Gujrdnwdla]. Whilst at Dhokal he saw a mare, the property of a 
carpenter, and asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied having a mare, whereupon 
Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it came up to him of its own accord. Saidi Ahmad 
then told the carpenter to sink a well, which he did, and the descendants of the carpenter 
are the guardians of the well, at which a fair is held every year in June to Sakhf Sarwar’s 
honour.* After this Saidi Ahmad, by his father’s order, w'Cnt to reside at the foot of the 
SuHmdn Range, and settled at the place now called after him. Shortly after retiring into 
the desert, Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. A camel belonging to a caravan, 
which was going from Khorasdn to Delhi, broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied 
to Saidi Ahmad, who told him to return to where he had left the camel, and he would find 
it sound. The merchant did- as he was directed and was rewarded by finding his camel 
recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant published the miracle, and the Emperor 
heard of it. The Emperor, anxious to enquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had 
it killed. The leg was examined and found to have been mended with rivets. The 
Emperor convinced of the miracle sent four mule-loads oC money to Saidi Ahmad, and 
told him to build himself a house. Sakhf Sarwar’s shrine was built with this money. One 
Gannu, of MultSn, now gave his daughter in marriage to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculously 
caused two sons to be born to him. Gannu endowed his daughter with all his property 
and it was for the generosity in distributing this property to the poor that Saidi Ahmad 
obtained the name of Sakhf Sarwar, or tlie bountiful lord or chief. Sakhf Sarwar now 
visited Baghdad. On his return he was accompanied by three disciples, whose tombs are 
shown on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar.t” 

Another account of the saint, supplied to Major Temple by a munshi from 
Lahore, runs as follows:— 

“The father of Sayyid Ahmad, surnamed Sakhf Sarwar, was one Sayyid Zainu’l dbi- 
dfn, who migrated to India from Baghdad in 520 A.H., or 1126 A.D., and settled at Shdh- 
kot, in the Jhang district, where he married 'Aesha, the daughter of a village headman, 
named Bird, a Khokhar. By 'Aesha he had a son, Sayyid Ahmad, afterwards the great saint 
known as Sakhi Sarwar. Sayyid Ahmad was much ill-treated by his own people in his 
youth, and on the death of his father left India in 535 A.H. or 1140 A.D., and went to 
Baghddd, where he obtained the gift of prophecy (khildfat) from the saints Ghaunsu’I 
Azam, Shekh Shahdbuddin Suharwardi and Khwdja Maudud Chishti. (Ghaunsul’Azam is 
Abdu’l-Qddir Jfldni, who flourished at Baghddd 1078—1166 A.D. Shekh Shahdbuddin 
Suharwardi flourished at Baghddd 1145—1234 A.D. Khwdjd Maudud Chishtf died 1150 
A.D. This tradition is therefore fairly correct as to chronology). After dwelling at Bagh¬ 
ddd for some time, Sakhf Sarwar returned to his native land and dwelt at Dhaunkal, in the 
Gujrdnwdla district, for a. time. He then went to Multdn, the Governor of which gave 
him his daughter Bdi in'marriage. Here he also married another woman, the daughter of one 
Sayyid Abdu’r-Razzdq. He next visited Lahore, where he obtained proficiency in secular 
knowledge under Sayyid Ishdq. (This is an anachronism, as Mauldna Sayyid Ishdq was 
born at Uch, in the Bahdwalpur State, and studied under his uncle Sayyid Sadru’ddia Ra- 
jii Kattdl at Sahdranpur, where he died in 1460 A.D.), and finally returned to Shdhkot, 
where he settled. Here he became famous as a worker of miracle.s, and obtained many 
followers, which excited the envy of his relatives, who determined to put him to death. But 
the saint, having heard of their intention, fled into the desert and settled at Nigdha, in the 
Dera Ghizf Khdn district, in company with Sayyid ’Abdul Ghani, his brother, Bdi, his wife, 
and Sayyid Surdjuddtn, his son. His family, however, followed him, and falling upon him 
in large numbers, slew him and his companions at Nigdha in 570 A.H. or 1174 A.D. The 
saint was buried on the spot, and there his shrine stands to this day.’’t 

• Hvi local legend at Dhonlciial h that the well is due to Sakhi Sarwar having struck his staff on the ground when ihii sty. 
Its waters are said to be good lor leprosy, and the village is much haunted by lepers. The offeiings at the Dlionkhal shrine 
•re shared by the owners of twenty-one wells, and the transfer of a well carries with it a transfer of a share in the offerings. 

t Derd GhdH KhAn Gaoetiter, page 39. 

t Paojib Kftes and Qatriet, iii, 154. The remarks in bi-ackets are by Major Temple. 
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72. The shrine of Sakhl Sarwar. —The above may be taken as repre¬ 
senting roughly the outlines of a legendary life round which numberless additional 
tales have gradually collected. Those who would know, for instance, how he 
raised a boy from the dead for Ddnf Jattf, how he used Bhairon as his messen¬ 
ger, how Isa Bania in the time of Aurangzeb built him a temple, and so on, will 
find all they want in those very interesting volumes published by Major Temple 
under the title of Legends of the Panjdb. There is little enough of history in 
all this, and thd main fact we can determine is that for some reason or other the 
saint fixed on Nigahd, in the Dera Ghdzf Khdn district, at the edge of the Sulaimdn 
mountains, as his residence, " the last place,” it has been said, “ that any one with 
the least regard for his personal comfort would choose as an abode.'* The pre¬ 
sent shrine at Nigdhd is built on the high banks of a hill stream, and a hand¬ 
some flight of steps made at the expense of two merchants from Lahore leads up 
from the bed of the stream to the shrine. The buildings of the shrine consist of 
Sakhf Sarwar’s tomb on the west and a shrine to BAbd N 4 nak on the north-west. 
On the east is an apartment containing the stool and spinning wheel of Mdi 
'Aeshdn, Sakhf Sarwar’s mother. Near this is a thdkurdwdra, and in another 
apartment is an image of Bhairon who appears in the legends as the saint’s 
messenger (see para, 46). To the west of the out-houses and within the shrine 
enclosure are two dead trees said to have sprung from the pegs which were used 
for the head and heel ropes of Kakkf, the saint’s mare. Behind the shrine are 
the dwellings of his son Rdu’ddfn and his brother Dhodha. To the west near 
the shrine, but away from it, are the tombs of Nur and Ishdq, two of his com¬ 
panions ; and similarly to the east are two more tombs to his comrades, Alf and 
Usmdn. The tomb presents a peculiar mixture of Mahomedan and Hindu 
architecture. In 1883 it was destroyed by fire, and two rubies presented by Nddir 
Shdh and some valuable jewels presented by Sullen ZamAn Shah were consumed 
or lost. Since then the shrine has been rebuilt.* 

“The present guardians of the Sakhf Sarwar shrine,” according to the Gazetteer, 
“are the descendants of the three servants of Gannd who attached 
u ang, ai. themselves to Sakhf Sarwar. They were Kulang, Kdhin and 
Shekh. Sakhf Sarwar limited the number of the descendants of these three men to r,65o,t 
which number has been strictly observed ever since. The number is thus distributed 


Descendants of Kulang ... 750 

Descendants of Kdhin ........... 600 

Descendants ot Shekh . . ......... 300 


“ All the offerings tn-ide at the shrine arc divided into 1,650 shares, and it is said to be 
a fact that there are never more nor less than 1,650 mujawars or descendants of the three 
original keepers of the shrine. This number includes women and children, ■ It is not, 
however, a fact that there are not more nor less than 1,650 mujdwars, as was ascertained 
when the village pedigree title deed was prepared. The mujawars are all equal, and an 
infant gets the same share of the proceeds of the shrine as an adult. The mujdwars, after 
the annual fair which is held In April, almost all disperse over the Punjab as pilgrim hunt¬ 
ers. It is only at the great annual fair that the treasure box of the shrine is opened and 
its contents distributed. Throughout the year the shrine is the resort of mendicants and 
devotees, but the mendicants usually receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than 
an order upon some worshipper of the saint glveu under the seal of the shrine. This 
order, when presented, is paid or not according to the respect in which the shrine is held 
by the presentee. When Mr, Bull, the Assistant Secretary to the Lahore Municipality, 
was attacked by a fanatic, an orde.r from the Sakhf Sarwar mujawars was found upon his 

* See Dera Gki»l Khin Gazetteer, page 40; and Pan/ib Notes and Qusries, i, ggg 1 iii, 83. 

t Another accmiiit sajis that after the burial of Sakhi Sarwar three persona, Gohra, a leper, Hibrat Nigihf, a blind 
man, and Ahmad Khin Afghan, an impotent man, came to the shrine and were Cured of their respective infirmities. From 
these are descended the present Mujiwars, who are divided into three dasaeSf—Kiitana, Mauhan and Shekh. The number 
of descendants is said to be 1,350 and by a miracle o< the saint never to alter; but this is not true, as all the roujiwars Claim 
an equal share in the annual prints, and their niimbej can be ascertained at any time. See Punjdi ffotes and Queries, 
»U, i36- 
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assailairt. This at first gave rise to a suspicion that the guardians of the shrine were in 
some way implicated in the murder. The order bad, however, been granted merely in the 
ordinary course.” 

73. Pilgrimages to Sakhi Sarwar. —The pilgrimages to the shripe 
from the centre of the province are a special feature of the cult of Sultin, which 
are worth mentioning, and in the early months of the year there are continual 
streams of pilgrimsof all creeds—Hindu, Sikh and Musalmin—pouring towards 
Nigibd- I cannot do better than quote Mr. Purser’s account of-the pilgrimages 
made from the JAlandhar district. 

” The company of pilgrims,” he writes, “ is called Sang, and their encampment 
Chaukf. The main route is through the following villages;—HSnsron, Mukandpur, Kuleta 
or Barapind, Bopirde (Phillaur), Rurka Kaldn, Banddla, Jandi^la, Boparde (Nakodar), 
Khdnpiir, and thence to Sultdnpijr. Along this route the Sang, which is originally formed 
by pilgrims from Garhsliankar, in the Hoshidrpdr district, is joined by detachments from the 
districts to the south of the Sutlej and from the lower half of the Jdlandhar district. It is 
known by the special name of KdlikamU, because so many of the pilgrims have black 
blankets to protect them from the cold. Another route is by Adampur, Jdlandhar, Kapur* 
thala and Wairowdl, which is taken by pilgrims from the north of the Dodb. Those from 
about Kartdrpur assemble there and proceed to Kapiirthala. On the road these people 
sleep on the ground, and do not wash their heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is 
accomplished, and the more devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pil¬ 
grims are personally conducted by the Bhardus, and call each other Pir Bhdi, or Pir Bahin, 
(brother in the saint or sister in the saint). The Census Report says it is probably from 
this latter circumstance the Bhardfs derive their name (Pir Bhra or ‘Saint Brothers’). 
People who cannot undertake the pilgrimage usually go to one of the Chaukfs, or, if they 
cannot manage that, to any other village, for a night. If they cannot go anywhere, they 
sleep at home at least one night on the ground, as a substitute for the complete pilgrimage. 
A pilgrimage to Nigdhd is commonly made with the object of obtaining some desired 
blessing from the saint, or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a local self-govern¬ 
ment of their own on the road. Leaders from Chakchela and Kangchela (Kang kaldn) 
in the Nakodar tahsil, attach themselves to the southern band, and hold an assembly 
called diiadn every evening in which they administer justice, and are, assisted by assess¬ 
ors from Bilga, Jandiala, Bardpind, and other villages. 'I'hcre is much rivalry between 
the Kangchela, and Chakchela leaders, but the latter hold the supremacy.” 

There are other shrines of this saint, and in fact almost every village in the 
Central Panjdb contains one. But the most celebrated are those connected with 
the annual fair at Dhonkal in Gujrinwdla, the Jhanda mela at PeshAwar, and 
the Kadmon kd mela, in Anarkalf, at Lahore. At Dhonkal, Sultdn had taken up 
his abode and procured a miraculous stream of water. His house was in the time 
of Shah Jahan turned into a mosque and the well was much improved and beauti¬ 
fied. The fair here, which lasts for a month in June and July, is attended by some 
200,000 people, who drink the sacred water and take away fans and sprigs of 
mekndi as mementos of their visit. The Jhanda mela in Peshdwar is of less 
importance; it takes place in the first or second Monday in Maggar, and the 
festival is put off if there is rain. The mela is in commemoration of the death of 
Sakhf Sarwar, and has its name from the flags exhibited there by the faqfrs. 
The Kadmon kd mela, in Anarkalf, is held at the shrine of Sakhf Sarwar near 
the thana, on the first Monday after the new moon in February. Offerings are 
made on the tomb, and a certain class of musicians, called Dholfs, take young 
children who are presented at the tomb and dance about with them. 

74, The observances of the SultAnfs. —The village shrines of Sarwar 
are known as Pirkhdnas, or Sultdn dd tkatin, or nigdha, or merely as thaun or 
jaggah; they are unpretending little edifices, to be seen outside riearly every 
hamlet in the central districts. The shrine is a Hollow plastered brick cube, eight 
or ten feet in each direction, covered with a dome some ten or twelve feet high, and 
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with low minarets or pinnacles at the four corners and a doorway in front open-- 
ing out generally on a plastered brick platform. Facing the doorway inside^ 
are two or three niches for lamps, but otherwise the shrine is perfectly empty. 
The saint is especially worshipped on Thursdays, when the shrine is swept, and atf^ 
night lamps are lit inside it. The guardians of the shrines are Musalmdns of the' 
Bhirai clan, who go round on Thursdays beating drums and collecting offerings. 
These offerings, which are generally in small change or small handfuls of grain or 
cotton, are mainly presented by women. Another method of pleasing the sainC 
is by vowing a rot: the rot is made by placing dough to the extent vowed on a» 
hot piece of earth, where a fire has been burning, and distributing it when baked< 

A special rot ceremony is also performed once a year on a Friday in most SultAnf 
families. A huge loaf is cooked containing a kaccha maund of flour and half a 
kaccha maund of gur. The bharai attends and beats the drum, arvd sings the 
praises of the saint while it is preparing. When it is ready he gets a quarter and 
the family with their neighbours eat the rest. The saint is also worshipped by 
sleeping on the ground instead of on a bed ; this is called chotiki hharnd. Wrestling 
matches (ching bajdni) are also held in his honour, and the offerings made to 
the performers go towards keeping up the shrine at Nig^ha. A true worshipper of 
Sultiin too will not sell milk on Thursday; he will consume it himself of 
give it away, but will not sell it. 

Sarwar is essentially a saint of the Jats, and the wonship of Sarwar, which is, 

1 believe, practically unknown outside 
the Punjab, is within the province the 
prevalent cult of the central or Jat dis¬ 
tricts. The Jhfnwars, Gujars .and the 
lower castes gener.illy are also devoted 
' to this .saint; but among the women 
who are his chief worshippers even Khatrdm's and Brahmanfs are found. In 
Karndl his chief worshippers are Gujar and Rdjput women, who keep his 
festival on the Salono day in the month of Sdwan. In the Delhi territory the 
saint is not popular as in the Punjab proper, but still, according to Mr. Ibbctson, he 
is even there “ generally worshipped ; shrines in his honour are common ; vows and 
pilgrimages to him are frequent, and Brahmans tie threads on the wrists of their 
clients on a fixed date in his name.” 

Any body of any caste, even a Chamdr, may call himself a worshipper of Sar- 

-. war, and persons of all religions and all 

Suitanh castes, more especially the Jats and 
i Jhfnwars, are his followers. The saint 
'fi'i confined himself to performing miracles 

689,772 . 

34.789 and seems never to have deviated into 

4 , 4 ui 

729131' anything approaching to a verbal creed 
or doctrine, or even to a composition 
of any kind, and consequently his following is larger than that of most saints in 
the province. The Sultdnfmay reverence the Prophet, or he may worship Devi 
and the 33 crores of Hindu deities without ceasing to be a Sultdnf. He may 
smoke as much as he likes and dress his hair as he pleases. The only obser¬ 
vance which distinguishes Sarwar’s Hindu followers from the ordinary Hindus is 
that they will not eat the meat of animals which have been killed by fatka 
or a blow on the back of the neck. The Sultanf, if he eats meat at all, must 
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eat animals whose throat has been Cut in the orthodox Musalmdn manner. 
This accounts for the fact that comparatively few Sikhs are followers of Sarwar,* 
^nd there is in fact a sort of opposition in the central districts between Sikhs and 
Sultdms. You hear men say that one party in a village worships the Guru, the 
Either worships Sarwar; that is, that one party are Sikhs, the other ordinary 
Hindus who follow Sarwar. It has been suggested that the worship of Sarwar 
probably spread eastward among the Jats in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, 
and was the prevalent cult at the time of the great development of Sikhism in 
the days of Guru Gobind Singh ; and that most of the conversions to the Kh^lsa 
faith were from the worshippers of Sultdn. This appears a very probable 
account of the origin of such opposition as does exist between these two forms 
of faith. As between the Hindu.s generally and the Sultdnf there is no sort of 
opposition ; there are instances in the popular legends of men opposing the cult 
of Sarwar,! but in the present day the Sult/infs are looked on as ordinary 
Hindus, with a special preference for a certain saint who happens to have been 
a Musalmdn. Except on the question of Jatka, there is nothing sectarian in 
their principles or their conduct. 

It is the want of a distinctive creed that has rendered the Sultdm cult so 
popular, but none the less there are, as we have seen, not a few points about the 
observances of Sarwar’s followers that indicate a semi-concession to Isldm. The 
saint Sarwar himself %vas a Musalmdn and never pretended to be anything else. 
His priests, the Bharais, are Musalmdns almost to a man. His followers, like 
the Musalmdns, pay special respect to Thursday and Friday, and their only dis¬ 
tinctive prejudice is their opposition to non-Musalmdn modes of killing animals 
for food. This strange worship, unsectarian in its creed, and plastic in its obser¬ 
vances, is doubtless of little importance enough from a religious or political 
point of view; but it is remarkable as a survival of the period when Hinduism 
was waning before that Mahomedan influence which was shortly to effect such 
curious lines of reformation within the pale of Hinduism itself. 

75. The Five PIrs.—In some parts of the country the Hindus are fond 
*»inj-pi'rm . . 3,29a representing themselves as followers of the Panj-Pfr or 

Panj-panthi . . 2 Five Saints. Who these five saints are is a matter which 

each worshipper decides according to his taste. Sometimes they are the five 
Pdndavas ; sometimes they are the five holy personages of Shi’ ism, viz., Muham¬ 
mad, Fdtirna, Ah. Hassan and Husain; sometimes they are a selection of Mus¬ 
almdn saints, as Khvvdja Qutbuddfn, Khwdja Mu’ainuddin Chishtf, Shekh Nizd- 
muddi'n Aulia, Nasfruddfn Abu’l Khair, and Sultdn Nasfruddfn Mahmddf or as 
Khwdja Khizr, Said Jalal, Zakaria, Ldl Shahbdz and Farid Shakarganj, The 
Bhattls of the Gujrdnvvdlla district will tell you that the five saints are Shekh 
Samail, Shdh Daulat, Shekh Fatteh Ali, Pfr Fatteh Khdn and Shdh Murdd, all 
patrons of the BhattI race; and each tribe will have its own selection. In the 
centre and west of the province, however, we meet with queer admixtures of 
Hindu and Musalmdn objects of worship. The same list will contain Sultdn, 
Devf, the Guru, Khwdja and Gugd Plr; or (as in Ludhidna) Khwdja Khizr, 
Piirgd Devf, Vishnu, Sakhf Sarwar and Guru Gobind Singh; or (as in Simla) Giigd 
pir, Balakndth, Thdkur, Sakhf Sarwar and Shiv. The five saints are in fact 
any fiye personages the worshipper likes to mention; and the fact that a man de¬ 
scribes himself a sa Panjpfria implies generally that he is indifferent as to the 

* About half the Sultioi Sijkhs ;n British territory were returned from the Firozpur ilistiict. 

t Ses femple's i•«g€^ds of iim Punjab^ i, 67: ii, i<i8. 

♦ See Temple’s Legends of the Punfab, Vol. ii, paffc 373 . See al**© an'^ exhaustive account of the Panj'-pir of the 
I^orth-West Piovince& in North India Notes and Queries, 11, loand sub&equent numbexa. 
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saints whom he worships and is probably a man of the lower orders. Panjpirias 
are found all over the province from Muzaffargarh to Delhi, and there is a place 
in the Shdhpur district, ten miles south of Sdhiwdl, where a large fair is held 
every year in honour of the Panj-pfr. Some persons, wishing to be more specific, 
declare themselves to be followers of the Chahdr Pir or Four 
Chahar Pfr . . 5 ; by this is generally implied the four friends of the 

Prophet, whose admirers are found both among Musalmins and Hindus. 

76. The Ghajjfi-panthis. —A curious combination of the two creeds among 
Chajiu-panthf. 124 the lower orders is found in the.sect known as Chajju-panthf 

Pariidmi . . i,2j2 or Pam^mi. Tliey are said to have been founded by Chajju 

Bhagat, a resident of Lahore, who lived about the time of Aurangzeb.* His 
followers burn their dead, but do not throw the ashes into the Ganges; they take 
them to a place called Parnajf, in Bandelkand, where they bury them. They 
believe in the divine mission of Mahomed, but have no social intercourse with 
the Mahornedans. One of their sacred places is Malik Hans, in the Pakpattan 
tahsil of the Montgomery district, where their sacred book is kept in a kind of 
temple. This book is called “ Kul Jama Barup”; it is written in Bhdsha, and 
its doctrines are based on a mixture of Hinduism and the Qurdn. 

77 * The Shamsis. —A sect more curious in some ways than any yet 
mentioned is that of the Shamsis, or followers of Pfr Shams 
Sh.iiii!if . . 1,48s the great saint of Multdn. This saint has a repu¬ 

tation in all parts of the Punjdb and among persons of all creeds, more espe¬ 
cially for having been flayed alive and being able to walk about with his skin in 
his hand. But there is in the north of the province a sect which is in some 
special way devoted to the cult of this saint. It gives alms in the name of its 
Pfr ; it worships no idols, but reverences the Bhdgavat Gita, and is usually held in 
abhorrence by orthodox Hindus. It is popular among the Sunars, Thathidrs and 
Jhfnwars, more especially among the Sundrs, who give to the sect the same 
flavour of secrecy and uncanniness which they give also to the .Shaiva rites so com¬ 
mon among them. There is reason to believe that the sect is closely connected 
with that of the Khojas of Bombay, of whom Agha khdn was the spiritual head. 
The Shamsis are not found in any numbers east of the Jhelam. Ii is worth men¬ 
tioning in this connection, though it has little or nothing to do with the sect 
of Shamsis as such, that a remarkable fair is held every year in honour of Shdh 
Shams at Shekhpur, near Bhera, in the Shdhpur district, where the sick and 
.ailing from all parts of the province present themselves at the appointed time 
to be bledhy the barbers of Bhera. These worthies are said to do their work 
with great efficiency, and the whole neighbourhood is soon reeking with horrid 
rivulets of human blood. 


THE REFORMERS. 

78. Character of the Hindu “ Reformation.” —Hitherto the notice we 
have taken of the Hindu sects, though in the main historical in order, has not 
been in any real sense a notice of progress. We have observed the extraordi¬ 
nary doctrines and rites fostered by powerful devotees, such as Shankar Achdrya 
and Gorakh Ndth ; and we have noted the great expansion of the worship of 
Rdm and Krishn which marks mediaeval kinduism. But in all this there is 

• The local Lahore histories, which 1 have consulted, relate the miracles of this saint who was an Arora of the city, but 
do not mention his having founded the sect described in the text. Chajju BhaghCs Chanbara is a conspicuous cdilice near 
the Lahore Divinity School aniMayo Hospital. Pcibaps there is some confusion in the legends. 
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nothing indicative of the liberalism which was in after days so powerful and 
which in our own time has led to such reraarliable developments of faith and 
doctrine. It is not until the advent of the Mahomedan power* that we 
hotice the commencement of a reformation in the religious feelings of the North¬ 
ern Hindus, which compares not inadequately with the great reformation 
which was taking place simultaneously in the Western World. 1 use the word 
•*' reformation *’ with great hesiution and merely for want of a better. The 
Hindu mystics who propounded new truths in this period had no.intention of 
returning to any old standard or reorganising any existing institution, nor were 
Indian reformers violent enthusiasts or bitter fanatics ; they were as a rule quiet 
devotees, with no bitterness against existing institutions or opposition to the ex¬ 
isting powers. Their followers were merely their pupils and were bound to¬ 
gether by no organization. And as a general rule the saint had no suc¬ 
cessor to carry on his work when he was dead But, though the followers of 
the various sects which sprung from this reformation have often now-a-days very 
little to distinguish them from ordinary orthodox Hindus, the names of the 
original reformers still are, and deserve to be, reverenced; and it will be worth 
our while to notice the names of a few of these teachers of the reformation time. 

79. Jhdmbhaji—the Bishnois. —The first of these to be mentioned is 
8631 Jhdmbajf, the founder of the sect of Bishnois, who lived 
PahUdBaatf". '• ‘J 7 S towards the end of the fifteenth century. The following 
is the account given by the people regarding him• 

“ At PinpAsar, a village south of BikAner, in the Jodhpur territory, there lived a Rdjpdt 
Panwdr, named Laut, who had attained the age of sixty years and'had no son. One day a 
neighbour going out to sow his field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a child¬ 
less man, turned back from his purpose. This cut Laut to the quick, and he went out to 
the jungle and bewailed his childlessness until evening, when a faqfr appeared to him and 
told him that in nine months he should have a son, and after showing his miraculous 
power by drawing milk from a calf, vanished from his sight. At the time named ^ child 
miraculously appeared in Laut’s house, and was miraculously suckled by his wife Hinsa. 
This happened m Sambat 1508 (A. D. 145O For seven years the boy, who was an in¬ 
carnation (avtir) of Vishnu, played with his fellows, and then for twenty-seven years he 
tended cattle, but all this time he spoke no word His miraculous powers were shown in 
various ways,'such as producing sweets from nothing for the delectation of his companions, 
and he became known as Achamba (the Wonder), whence his name of Jhdmba, by which 
be is generally known. After thirty-four years, a Brahman was sent fpr to get him to 
speak, and on his confessing his failure Jbdmbaji again showed his power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, and uttered his first word. He then^ adopted the 
life of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, some thirty miles south of Biiciner, where 
after fifty-one years he died and was buried, instead of being suriit, like an ordinary 

Hindu." 

Another account of Jhdmbajf says that— 

“When a lad of five years old, he used to take his father’s herds to water at the well, 
and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle; the cows and bullocks would come one 
by one to the well, drink and go away. One day a man named Uddji happened to wit¬ 
ness this scene, and, struck with astonishment, attempted to fol'ow the boy when he left 
the well. He was on horseback and the boy on foot, but gal op as fast as he would he 
could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy. At last, in amazement, he dis¬ 
mounted and threw himself at his feet The boy at once welcomed him by name, though 
be then saw him for the first time. The bewildered Udaji exclaimed ‘ Jhirabiji ’ (omni¬ 
scient), and henceforth the boy was known by this name. On atuining manhood, Jh 4 m- 
bajf left his home, and, becoming a faqfr or religious mendicant, is said to have remain, 
ed seated upon a sandhill called Samrathal in Bfkdner, for a space of fifty-one years. In 1485 

The inauence of Mehomedeni^ on Nioak, Uw Sikhl Reformer, in wt forth in an arbde by Mr. V, Pmcolt. at pacee 
S8} to 5B4 of Hughea’ Dtcitonitry oflOttm, 
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a fearful famine desolated the country, and Jhimbajf gained an enormous number of dis' 
ciplcs by providing food for all that would declare their belief in him. He is said to have' 
died on his .sandhill, at the good old age of cighty>four, and to have been buried at a spot 
about a mile distant from it.” 

A further account says that his body remained suspended for six months 
in the pinjra without decomposing. 

The name Bishnoi is of course connected with that of Vishnu, the deity to 
whom the Bishnois give most prominence in their creed, though sometimes they 
themselves derive it from the twenty-nine (Bfs-nau) articles of faith inculcated by 
their founder. In fact it was very difficult in our returns to distinguish the 
Bishnoi from the Vaishnav who was often entered as a Baishnav or Bishno. The 
Bishnois sometimes call themselves Prahladbansfs or Prahlddpanthfs,* on the 
ground that it was to please Prahhid-bhagat that Vishnu became incarnate in 
the person of |hambajf. The legend is that thirty-three crores of beings were 
born along with Prahlad, and five crores of them were killed by the wicked 
Hirnakash, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh Avatdr, saved the life of Prahldd 
and asked Prahldd to name his dearest wish, the latter requested that Vishnu 
would effect the salvation (mukl) of the remaining twenty-eight crores. To do 
this required a further inc.arnation, and Jhdmbajf was the result. 

8 o. Tenets of the Bishnois. —Regarding the doctrines of the sect, Mr. 
J. Wilson,! from whom I have already quoted, writes :— 

“ Tho .sayings (sabcl) of Jliambaji to the number of one hundred and twenty 
were written down by his disciples, and have been handed down in a book (pothi) 
which is written in the Nagri character and in a Hindu dialect similar to B<lgri, seemingly 
a M.irwdri dialect. The “twenty-nine” precepts given by him for the guidance of his 
followers are as follows :— 

“Tfs (tin sijlak—pinch roz r.ilwanti niri 
Sera karo shnan—fail—santokh—Michh pjdrf 
1 ‘ani—b/mi— I'dhnf - itnd li'jyo chlrdn. 

■ D.iy.i—dliarm hirde dharo—j^ani baldf j.in 

Chori—nindya—jhuth—bariyn bad na kariyo koe 
Amal—tainakd—bhanjj—lil diir h( lydgo 
hliwl—mds .se deklike diir hf bhdgo. 

Amar rakhdo ihdl—bail lani na tidho 
Amdshya barat—runkh h'lo na glido. 

Horn jap samddh pujd—bdsh baikunthf pdo 
Units dharm ki dkhrt garu baldi soe 
Pdhal doe par chdvya jisko ndm llishnot hoe,” 

which is thus interpreted :—*• lAir thirty days after child-birtlt and five days after a menstrual discharge 
a woman must not cook food. Uathc in the morning. Commit not adultery. He content. Be abstemious 
and pure. Strain your drinking water. Be careful of your speech. Examine your fuel in case any living 
creature be burnt with it. Sbou pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as tlie Teacher 
bade. Dot not steal.' Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell lies. Never quarrel. Avoid opium, 
tobacco, bhang and blue clothing. Elec from spirits and flesh. See that your goals are kept alive (not sold 
to Musalmdns, who will kill them for food). Do not plough with bullocks. Keep a fast on the day before 
the new moon. Do not cut green trees. Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform worship 
and attain heaven. And the last of the twenty-nine duties prescribed by the Teacher—‘ Baptize your child¬ 
ren, if you would be called a true f.ishnoi 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed; for instance, although ordinarily they 
allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, if he is a servant of the British Government, 
is allowed to wear a blue uniform; and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their 
farming is done with camels. They aiso seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in words) and 
given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, drugs and spirits,, and arc 
noted for their regard lor animiil life, which is such that not only will they not themselves 
kill any living creature, but fitey do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse¬ 
quently their villages are generally swarming with antelope and other animals, and they 
torbid their Musalmiin neighbours iio kill them and try to dissuade European sportsmen 
from interfering with them. They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 

• See also under Narsinghie, paia. 58 above, 
t Siibi Settlement Repoit, page 130. 
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one should be allowed to shoot on their land, hut at the same time they asked that they 
might be assessed at lower rates than their neighbours on the ground that the antelope 
being thus left undisturbed do more damage to their crops; but 1 told tliem this wmuld 
lessen the merit (pun) of their good actions in protecting tlie animals, and they must be 
treated just as the surrounding villages were. They consider it a good deed to scatter 
grain (chiefly bdjra and moth) to pigeons and other birds, and often have a large number 
of half-tame birds about their villages. The day before the new moon they observe as a 
Sabbath and fast-day, doing no work in the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray 
three times a day, in the morning, afternoon and in the evening, saying '* Bishno, Bishno " 
instead of the ordinary Hindu “ Ram, Ram." Their clothing is the same as of other 
Bdgrfs, except that their women do not allow the waist to be seen, and are fond of wear¬ 
ing black woollen clothing. They are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordi¬ 
nary Hindus are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food is on the first of a string 
of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the last camel of the string, the 
Bishnoi would consider his food defiled and throw it away." 

The ceremony of initiation is as follows;— 

“ A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before them a sadh, or Bishno 
priest, after lighting a sacrificial fire (horn) instructs the novice in the duties of the faith, 
He then takes some water in a new earthen vessel, over which he prays in a .set form 
(Bishno gdyatri), stirring it the while with his string of beads (radld), and after asking the 
consent of the assembled Bishnois, he pours the water three times into the hands of the 
novice, who drinks if off. The novice’s scalp-lock (choti) is then cut off and his head 
shaved, for the Bishnois .shave the whole head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the 
Hindus ; but they allow the board to grow, only shaving the chin on the father’s death. 
Infant baptism is also practised, and thirty days after birth the child, whether boy or girl, 
j.s baptised by the priest (Sddh) in much the same way as an adult; only the set form 
of prayer is different (garhh-gdyatri), and the priest pours a few drops of water into the 
child’s mouth, and gives the child's relatives each three handfuls of the consecrated water 
to drink; at the same time the barber clips off the child’s hair. This baptismal cere¬ 
mony also has the effect of purifying the bouse, which has been made impure by the birth 
(Sutak). 

The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a ceremony of their own in 
which it seems the circumarabulation of the sacred fire, which is the binding ceremony 
among the Hindus generally, is omitted. They do not revere Brahmans, but have priests 
(Sadhs) of their own chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their dead, but 
bury them below the cattle-stall or in a place frequented by cattle, such as a cattle-pen. 
They observe the lloli in a different way from other Hindus. After sunset on that day 
they fast till the next forenoon, when, after hearing read the account of how Prahldd was 
tortured by his infidel father Harndkash for believing in the god Vishnu utitil he was 
delivered by the god himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and mourning over 
Prahldd’s sufferings, they light a sacrificial fire and partlikc of consecrated water, and after 
distributing unpurifie.d sugar (gur) in commemoration of Prahldd's delivery from the fire 
into which he was thrown, they break their fast. Bislinois go on pilgrimage where Jhdm- 
bcLji is buried, south of Bikaner, where there is a tomb (mat) over his remains and a temple 
(mandir) with regular attendants (Pujlrf). A festival lakes place liere every six months 
in Asauj and Phdgan, when the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jlidmbdji lived, and 
there light s*acrificial liros (hom) of Jandi wood in vessels of stone and offer a burnt offer¬ 
ing of barley, til, ghi and sugar, at the same time muttering set prayers. 'I'hey also make 
presents to the attendants of the temple, and distribute moth and other grain for the 
peacocks and pigeons, which live there in numbers. Should any one have committed an 
offence, such, as having killed an animal, or sold a cow or goat to a Musalmin, or allowed 
an animal to be' killed when he could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled 
Bishnois for the good of the temple, and the animals kept there. Another place of pil¬ 
grimage is a tomb called Chhdmbola in the Jodhpur country, where a festival is held once 
a year in Chait, There the pilgrims bathe in the tank and help to deepen it, and sing 
and play musical instruments and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons." 

The Bishnois look with special attention to the sacred hom or sacrifice; it 
is only the rich who can perform this daily ; the poor meet together to carry out 
the rite on the Amdvas day only. The “ gaenas” or “ sddhs,” who are their priests 
and are fed and feed by them like Brahmans, are a hereditary class and do not 
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intermarry with other Bishnois, nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois. 
The Bishnois themselves are a real caste and have been shown as such in our 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much more to be relied on than those of 

the sect, for the reason given above that 
many Bishnois by sect must have been 
shown in our tables as Vaishnavas, and 
viceversd. The figures for the Hissdr 
district quoted in the margin prove that 
some such error must have taken place. It is said that a member of any of the 
higher Hindu caste may become a Bishnoi, but as a matter of fact, they are almost 
entirely Jats or Khdtfs (carpenters) or, less frequently, Rdjpvits or Banias, and the 
Bania Bishnois are apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being 
Muraddbdd, in the North-West Provinces. The man who becomes a Bishnoi is 
still bound by his caste restrictions; he no longer calls himself a Jat, but he can 
marry only Jat Bishnois, or he is no longer a Khdtf.andyet cannot marry any one 
who is not a Khdtf; and further than this, the Bishnoi retains the^o^ of his original 
tribe and may not marry within this. Karewa is practised among them, but an 
elder brother cannot marry a younger brother’s widow. 

There is not perhaps very much in the teaching of Jdmbhajf to distinguish 
him from the orthodox pattern of Hindu saints, and in some points his doctrine, 
more especially with regard to the preservation of life, is only an intensifica¬ 
tion of the ordinary Vaishnava tenets. But in the omission of the phera at 
marriage, the cutting off of the chotf or scalp-lock, the special ceremony of in- 
itiation, and the disregard for the Brahmanical priesthood, we find indications of 
the same spirit as that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period. 

8 i. Kabir. —It is, as I have pointed out above, somewhat of a misnomer to 
call these men reformers, as the term presents to our minds a picture of a set oj 
men very different from these. The greater part of them are known to the 
people by the more appropriate name of Bhagats or saints. Fourteen persons 
are usually classed as Bhagats, vi^., Benf, Bhfkan, Dhanna, Shekh Fan'd, 
Jaidev, Kabfr, Namdeo, Pip^, Rdminand, Ravidis, Sadhnd, Sainu, Surdds and 
Trilochan,* and their lives are for the most part given in the BhaktamiiI 4 , or 
the North Indian Lives of the Saints. A full account of the doings and writings 
of these saints would form a most interesting chapter in the history of Indian re¬ 
ligions, but I do not propose in this place to do more than note briefly the posi¬ 
tion of those who have been shown by our Census returns to retain their rank as 
founders of new modes of thought or practice. 

Of these the most celebrated—the most influential and yet the Igast secta¬ 
rian—-was Kabir. A mystery hangs about his birth, but it appears that he was born 
somewhere about the end of the fourteenth century, and that, whoever his parents 
may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musalmdn weavers at Benares. 
He is generally looked on as having been a weaver by caste, and the weavers of 
the country by a process well known in eastern ethnology are fond of calling 
themselves the descendants of this celebrated member of their caste.f Many of 
the weavers in this province returned their caste as Kabirbaaisf, and many of those 
who returned their sect as Kabfrbansi, orKabirpanthf, are probably little more than 
ordinary weavers who have no idea of distinguishing themselves from other Hindu 
weavers in matters of doctrine. However, Kabfr, whatever his caste may really 

have been is said to have been a pupil of Rdmdnand. and whether this be true 

* 

• Tbis list is from Trumpp's Religion der ^kht, pag«^7. 

t The connection between weaving and religion in the Punjib is as intersting as that between cobbling and irraligion in 
England. Ihere are some Musalmin nibes (th* Khokhars, Chughattas and Chauhins, for instance) who are found in many 
parts of the province performing indifferently the functinoe of the weaver and the mulln. 
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or not, it is beyond doubt that he imbibed a good deal of that master’s teaching. 
From one point of view the Kabfrpanthfs are merely Rimdnandis who refuse to 
worship idols. It is said that after Kabfr’s death which took place at Gorakhpur, 
there was a dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans for the disposal of his 
body, each claiming him as belonging to their religion. “In the midst of the dis¬ 
pute,” says Wilson, “ Kabfr himself appeared amongst them, and desiring them 
to look under the doth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately 
vanished. On obeying his instructions th^ found nothing under the cloth but a 
heap of flowers.” The Hindus took a half^of them and burnt them at Benares; 
the Mahomedans took the other half and buried them near Gorakhpur.* 

Kabir is in many ways rather a literary, than a religious, celebrity and his 
writings, in the common Bhdsha, are very voluminous. The Adi-granth of the 
Sikhs is full of quotations from him, and he is more often quoted there than any 
other of the Bhagats. His apothegms are constantly on the lips of the educated 
classes, whether Hindu or Musalmdn, even at the present day; and possibly 
there Is no native author whose words are more often quoted than those of Kabfr. 
It is noticeable, too, that Kabfr instead of impressing on his disciples, Uke most 
Hindu leaders, the necessity of absolute adherence to the Guru, was fond of 
stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of his own utterances. 

The sect is described by Professor Wilson as follows:— 

“ The Kabhpanthis, in consequence of their master having been a reputed disciple of 
RSminand and of their paying more respect to Vishnu than the other members of the Hindu 
triad, are always included among the Vishnava sects and maintain, with most of them, the 
Ramdwats especially, a friendly intercourse and political alliance. It is no part of their faith, 
however, to. worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of tbe rites or ceremonials of the 
Hindus, whether orthodox or schisinatical. Such of their members as are living in the world 
conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribes and caste, and some of them even pre¬ 
tend to worship the usual divinities, although this is considered as going rather further 
than is justifiable. Those, however, who have abandoned the fetters of society abstain 
from all the ordinary practices, and address their homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclu¬ 
sively to the invisible Kabfr. They use no mantra nor fixed form of salutation ; they have no 
peculiar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly naked, without objecting, however, to 
clothe themselvs in order to appear dressed when cloth ing is considered decent or respectful. 
The mahants wear a small scull cap ; the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of the 
Vaishnava sects, or they make a streak with sandal or Gopichandan along the ridge of the 
nose; a necklace and rosary of Tulsf are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are 
considered of no importance and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to," 

The Kabfrpanthf Sddhs or Faqfrs in this province wear generally clothes 
dyed with brick-dust colour (geru) ; and both they and the laity abstain from 
flesh and spirits. The present followers of Kabfr hold an intermediate position 
between idolatry and monotheism, but the mission of Kabfr himself is generally 
looked on as orte directed against idolatry; and at Kanwardeh, near Ballabgarh, 
in the Delhi district there is a community of Kabfrpanthfs descended from an 
Aggarwdl Bania of Puri, who used to travel with fifty-two cart-loads of Shivs and 
S&ligr^ms behind him, but who was convinced by Kabfr of the error of his ways. 
The sect of Kabfrpanthfs is probably better known in the dfangetic Valley than in 

the Punjab, and the Kabfrpanthfs of our 
returns are largely from the south-east 
of the province ; but considerable num¬ 
bers have also been returned from Siil- 
kot and Gurddspur, and it is said that the 
Meghs and Batwdls, so common in 
those districts, are very generally Kabfrpanthfs. The sect is also very largely 

* Sone talcs about KaUr will b« found in tlw Dibiatdn, ii, 186. 
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recruited from the Chamdr (leather worker) and Juldha (weaver) castes, and 
it is open to men of all classes to become Kabfrpanthfs. The Kabfrpanthf will 
almost always describe himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have returned 
the name as that of an independent religion, and some as a sect of the Sikhs. -The 

word appears in the schedules in various 
forms, such as Kamfrbhagati, Kablrddsf, 
Kabfr Siihibf, Kabfrf, Kabfru, Kabfrwil, 
Kamfras, Saiad Kabfrf, Rdm Kabfr. The 
Kabfrbansi and Kamfrbansf of the re¬ 
turns have also been included, though 
these names refer to a racial, rather than 

a religious, distinction. 

82. NAxndeo.— Another bhagat of fame, also said to have been a disciple 
of Rdmdnand, was Babd Namdeo, the chhimba or cotton carder. He is said to 
have been born in Mdrwarin Samvat i5oo(A.D. 1443),and to have flourished in the 
days of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1512). According to one account he was a Mardthf, 
and was born at Pandharpur in the Deccan. He is said to have been persecuted 
by the Musalmdns, who tried to persuade him to repeat the words “Allah, 
Allah” instead of his favourite “ Rdm, Rdm,” but by a variety of astonishing mira¬ 
cles he escaped from their hands. After a considerable amount of travelling to 
and fro, he at last settled in the village of Ghumdn, in the Batdla tahsil of the 
Gurddspur district, where he died. A shrine, known as the “ Darbdr,” was erect¬ 
ed in his honour in Ghumdn, and on the Sankrant day of every Mdgh a crowded 
fair is held there in his honour. 

His followers can scarcely be said to constitute a sect. They are almost en¬ 
tirely, if not entirely, Chhfmbas or Dhobis by caste. Their founder appears to 
have resisted stoutly the pretensions of Mahomedanism, and was looked on as a 
follower of Rdmchandar, but his Hinduism was by no means of the ordinary type. 
He taught enlphatically the unity of God and the uselessness of ceremonial ; and 
his doctrines would appear to have approached fairly closely to those of Nanak 
and the earlier Sikhs ; and several of his poems are incorporated in the Sikh Adi- 

granth. At any rate the followers of 
Bdbd Namdeo are very largely Sikhs by 
religion, and they are said, whether Hin¬ 
dus or Sikhs, to hold the granth in rever¬ 
ence and to follow many Sikh customs, 
They have, no distinctive worship of their own. The Hindu Namdeo-panthfs of 
our returns are found mainly in Jalandhar, Gurddspur and Hissdr, and the Sikhs 
mainly in Gurddspur. , 

The saint’s name is pronounced, and often spelt, Ndmde; and his followers 
call themselves Sikh Ndmde, Namabansf, Bdbd Ndm ke Sewak, and the like.* 
83- Sain Bhagat.—- Another of these teachers was Sain, or Husain Bhagat, 
the barber. As in the case of Namdeo, the followers of this teacher are almost 
entirely confined to hfindus of his own caste. They have little or nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish them from other Hindu barbers, except that in commencing operations 
they are apt to call on Sain Bhagat by name, and that when they distribute 
their earnings to the poor they do so expressly in honour of this saint. Of 
Sain himself little is knowm. He is said to have been a resident of Partdbpura, 
a village in the Philaur tahsil of the Jdlandhar district, and Wilson states that 

• Two songs about Namdeo will be founj at page 99 of Vol. II of Temple’s L^gmdt o/ihe Punjab. 
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he and his delicendants were for some time the family Gurus of the rajas of 
Bandhogarh. In Wijson’s account, taken from the Bhaktamdla, the favourite deity 
of the saint is said to have been Vishnu, and there is another tale which states 
that^e paid his devotions more especially to Krishna. Whatever the precise 
form of divinity was that he worshipped, the saint was so entranced in his medi¬ 
tations that one day he forgot the serious operation of shaving the rdjd’s head ; 
but on going, in fear and trembling, to apologise, he found the raja shaved and in 
a right frame of mind. The situation was explained, and it became obvious that 
the god had temporarily officiated for his*absent devotee; and thereafter the 
fame of Sain Bhagat was clearly established. No one appears to know what his 
tenets were; his followers call him Sdfn, Sam Bhagat, Guru Husain Bhagat, 
Hussain Bhagat . 3,450 Bdbd Sain Bhagat, or Senajf; and they are found mainly 
Senapanthi . 7 Hissar (949), AmbAla (579) and Ludhidna (307). 

84. Dhanna-bhagat. —Dhanna-bhagat is another of the alleged disciples 
of Rdmdnand ; and is a personage famous in local legend, but not in any true 
sense of the word a religious teacher or reformer. The story goes that 
Dhanna, a Jat of ChinW in the Rohtak district, observed the famous Brahman 
Talochan worshipping an image of Thdkur, and enquired of him the way of 
salvation. The Brahman gave him a stone, and told him to take no food or 
drink until he had fed the god. Now it is a common custom among Hindus of a 
morning to smear the mouth of the idol with crushed flowers and sweatmeats and 
to pour milk and water down its throat—a process which is called Thdkur ji ko 
bhog lagwdna, and it was to this that the Brahman referred. Dhanna, however, 
was simple enough to believe that the stone would actually eat and drink, and in 
consequence went himself fasting for several days, until the god, seeing his faith, 
took human shape, and consumed the food and drink placed before him. An¬ 
other legend says that Dhanna threatened to throw the god into a Veil before 
the latter assumed human shape, and the whole story is told with quaint details 
in a song preserved by Major Temple in his Legends of the Punjab* 

His followers are, if our Census returns are any guide, to be found mostly 
in the Ffrozpur and Hissdr direction. They arc mostly 
Dhanna Bhagat . 2,778 Aheris and Dhdnaks; and it is said that the chelas 

of this sect are clothed in white. Their tenets, if any, are of the Ndnakpanthf 
type, but it is doubtful whether the veneration of Dhanna can be said to commit 
his followers to any doctrinal opinions. 

85. RavdSs. _Bhagat Ravdds or Raidds or Rahdds, a saint of theChamdr 

caste was, according to some accounts, a disciple of Rdmdnand , according to 
others he lived in the time of Akbar.f He is said to have been born at Benares, 
and his followers are men of low caste, mainly Chamdrs. The Census Tables 
give us no idea of the numbers of the followers of Ravdds, because there 
are Ramddsf or Rdmddsf Chamdrs, as well as Ravddsf or Raiddsf Chamdrs, and 
the twO'havtf^^^ecome hopelessly mixed in the returns. Mr. Ibbetson distin¬ 
guishes the two sects of Chamdrs as follows: the Rdmddsf, he says, are true 
Sikhs, and take the pahul; the Ravddsfs are not Sikhs, or, if Sikhs, are only 
Ndnakpanthfs, and do not take the pahul. Among the people themselves the two 
terms are by no means clearly distinguished. For instance, not a few persons term¬ 
ed themselves at the Census as followers of Bhagat Rdmdds. Mr. Fagan writes : 
“ As far as this district (Hissar) is concerned, the confusion is, I think, an actual 

11 he tlw'ira of the Bhakta M<il 4 regarding him are given in Wilson’s Sketch of the Htnd* Sects. 
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fact; the Hindu Chamirs are really RahdisJs, being so csdled after the Bhagat 

Rahdds. The name appears to have been corrupted into Rd|ndisf, probably from 

confusion with the name of the Sikh Guru Rimdds. The Sikh Cha.radrs are also 

Rdmdisis, but in their case the name may imply a connection with the jj^uru 

Rdmdds, but my own impression is that it is a name which they had before 

their conversion to Sikhism by corruption from Rahddsf or Raiddsf, and the 

fact that there are Raiddsf Sikhs as well as Rdmddsf Sikhs 
Sikh Raidisi . . 1,752. , 1.1 r-, 1 1 

corroborates this theory to some extent. On the other 

hand, it may be that the Hindu Chamdrs after conversion changed the name 

of their sect from Raiddsf to Rdmddsf in order to claim some connection with 

Rdmdds, one of the leaders of their newly adopted faith.” 

The fact that the Raiddsfs, like the followers of Kabfr or Ndmdeo, must have 
held views very similar to those inculcated by Ndnak, accounts doubtless for 
part of the confusion. Of the teachings of Ravdds little is known, except that he 
believed in the unity of God and forbade the worship of idols. He is said to 
have compiled certain books which are held in reverence, and he is quoted in 
the Adi-granth. His followers pay him worship by repeating his name as they 
count their beads. 

The Satndmfs of the Central Provinces are an offshoot of the Raiddsf 
Chamars; they will be noticed again in the note to paragraph loi below. 


86 . The Sddhs.—Among the pupils of Raidds was one Udo Dds, the found¬ 
er of the sect of Sddhs. The word “ Sddh ” ordinarily means nothing more than 
a Hindu devotee, but it is applied in a special sense to a sect of Hindu Unitari¬ 
ans who are chiefly found in the Upper Ganges, and Jamna Dodb from Farrukhd- 
bdd upwards. Mr. Ibbetson writes : “They were founded by one Bfrbdr some two 
hundred years ago. The Sddhs do not smoke and affect great personal cleanness 
and their religious ceremonies consist in eating together," Mr. Douie's account of 
the sect* is : “They own the whole of one village, Zampur Sddhdn, and the half 
of another in pargana Indrf, and a few families are to be found in tahsil Pfplf 
of .Ambdla. They are said to be found also in Rohtak, to own two villages in 
Sahdranpur, and to be especially numerous in Farrukhdbdd, They say they 
are in religion neither Hindus nor Muhamadans, but followers of the Guru Udho 
Dds, who was doubtless a reformer of the type of Kabfr and Ndnak. They wor¬ 
ship no material object, pay no respect to the Ganges or Jamna, have no idols 
or temples, and adore only the One God, under the title of " Sat ” or “ The 
True One.” The whole village community—men, women and children—meet 
monthly on - the day of the full moon in a gurudwdra, when bdms (the precepts 
of the sect) are recited. Music is not allowed in their worship ; they pay no 
respect to Brahmans; and they do not employ them at their weddings or 
funerals. At weddings the fhera is presided over by a panchdyat of respectable 
members of the brotherhood ; they are bound to salute no one, tbgff Guru hav. 
ing taught them to pay this mark of respect to the Supreme^eing atone. 
Other Jats do not eat or intermarry with them. A mela (assemblage) of the 
whole sect is held yearly. The place of meeting is changed from time to time. 
This year it took place at Delhi. Some eighty years ago, the grandfather of 
the present lambardar of Zainpur w'as carried off by the Sikh chief of Kalsia, 
and had all his fingers burnt off, because he refused to acknowledge that Ninak 
was the true Guru (religious guide).” 

* Punjad*Notes and Queries, i, 
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87. D4dfi.~A later and more noticeable product of the teaching of Rdnid* 
nand was Didii, the cotton cleaner of Ahmadihdd, He is stated to have been 
the sixth in spiritiial descent from Rimdnand, which would imply that he 
flourished about i6qo A.D. Other accounts make him a contemporary of Ddrd 
Shikoh; others still a contemporary of Gobind Singh. He appears to have been 
a great traveller, but his chief i:esidence was at Nardnia in Jaipur territory, in the 
neighbourhood of which he was absorbed into the deity. He had fifty-two disci¬ 
ples who spread his doctrines through Rajpdtdna and the neighbouring provinces. 
The chief of these were Rajjab, Gharlb Das and Sundar Dds; and others also are 
named, such as Jaisa, Praydg Dds, Bakhnagf, Shankar Dds, Babd Sanwarf Dds 
and Madho Dds. Of these Rajjab, the first disciple of Dddd 
GharfbDiLf . .’ MSs was a Musalmdn, and it is said there are Musalradns 

Sundar Dds . s 34 follow Dddii, the Hindu Dddiipunthfs being called 

Ndgf in contra-distinction to the Musalmdns who are called Utrddi. Gharlb Dds 
was a poet and composed many songs which are popular among Hindus. His fol¬ 
lowers are said to be mostly Chamdrs ; they cut their hair short and wear cotton 
quilting. Sundar Dds again wa.s the author of a book called Sakya, “ a com¬ 
pilation of hymns and religious compositions said to resemble the Sikh granth 
in its doctrine." 

Dddd appears to have taught the unity of God, " To this day,” writes Mr. 
Coldstream, " the Dddtipanthias use the phrase Sat Rdm, the True God, as a 
current phrase expressive of their creed. He forbids the worship of idols and 
did not build temples j now temples are built by his followers who say that they 
worship in them 'the book’." “ The worship,” writes Professor Wilson, “ is ad¬ 
dressed to Rdma, but it is restricted to thejapa, or repetition of his name, and 
the Rdma intended is’the deity negatively described in the Veddnta theology.” 
In fact the doctrine of Dddvi is sometimes described as pantheistic# It is con¬ 
tained in several works in the Bhdsha tongue which are said to include many of 
the sayings of Kablr. The chief of these are the Ddddbdm, the Sakya-granth 
above alluded to, arid the Janmilla, which contains accounts of the guru and his 
followers. 

The followers of Dddd are mainly to be found in Jaipur and Udaipur; those in 
the Punjab are for the most part in the districts near Rajputdna, and from our 
returns would appear to be strongest in Rohtak and Hissdr. They are nomin¬ 
ally divided into the Viraktas, or ascetics, the Ndgas, or mercenary warriors’ 
and the Bistardhdrfs, who follow the ordinary avocations of life. The Ndgas are a 
well-known item of the armies of Jaipur and other Rajputdna States, but do not 
appear to be known in the Punjab. The Dddupanthfs proper are eelibates, but 
both men and women are admitted into the community, and a great many have 
taken to marriage without ceasing to be known as Dddupanthfs. The guru 
originally preached asceticism; he would take no gifts or lands, and directed his 
followers tfl^Cg their bread and worship God ; but many of them are merchants, 
especially grain merchants, and wealthy men. The celibates of to-day wear 
white cloths, in contrast to most other Sddhs who wear red; they abjure flesh 
and wine, and they shave both board and moustache. They wear necklaces 
and have white round caps on their heads, to which is attached a piece of cloth 
which hangs down the back. The Gaddf-nashfn, or chief representative of the 
^ct, visited Ffrozpur about three years ago, and is said to have made a royal 
progress through the town accompanied by five hundred chelas and more 
than one elephant. 
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The DidupantWs are mostly Brahmans, Khatrfs and Aroras, but a number 
of adherents are also found among the lower castes j and in the centre of the 
province there are also DAddpanthf Jats. It is said that many physicians are 
DAddpanthfs. There is a subdivision of the sect, called IJttarddhf, the gum 
of which resides at Ra thia, in the Hissdr district. 


. NANAK AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

* 

88 , The NAnak-panthls. —A teacher of greater fame than any of those 
above-mentioned was Ndnak, a Khatrf of Talwandf, in the Lahore district, Ndnak 
was born in 1469 A.D, and died in 1538 or 1539 A.D., and of his life and miracles 
many wonderful stories are told. There is nothing in his doctrine to’ distinguish it 
in any marked way from that of the other saints, who taught the higher forms of 
Hinduism in Northern India. The unity of God, the absence of any real dis¬ 
tinction between Hindus and Musalmdns, the uselessness of ceremonial, the 
vanity of earthly wishes, even the equality of castes, are topics common to Ndnak 
and the Bhagats; and the Adi-granth, or sacred book, compiled by Ndnak, is full of 
quotations from elder or contemporary teachers, who taught essentially the same 
doctrine as Ndnak himself. Nor, in spite of the legends relating to him, does 
he appear to have had any very remarkable following during his lifetime. And 
yet the persons now returning themselves as his special adherents very largely out., 
number the followers of any of the Bhagats or reformers of the same period. The 
particular success of Ndnak’s teaching, as compared with that of the other reform-, 
ing preachers, had its foundation in a variety of circumstances, of which not the 
least important were the character of his successors and the nature of the people 
who listened to him. Most of the other Bhagats were men of the south-east, 
teachers from Benares, RajputAna, or Delhi. Ndnak alone had his origin in 
the Punjab Proper, removed equally from the centre of the empire and of 
Hinduism, and found his following among castes who possessed such sterling qual¬ 
ities as the Panjdbf Khatrfs and Jats. But if Ndnak had had no successors, or 
successors of no moment, his following would doubtless have remained a trifling 
one; and it must not be supposed that the large number of Ndnak-panthfs shown 
in our tables would have been so returned if Sikhism had not had a subsequent 
political history, 

The Ndnak-panthfs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were a sect 
much as the Kabfr-panthfs and the Dddu-panthfs are sects—a sect with certain 
wide opinion® differing from ordinary Hindu orthodoxy and distinguished from 
other sects more by the character of its Gurus and the organisation of their 
adherents than by any remarkable differences of doctrine. The Ndnak-panthfs 
of to-day are known roughly as Sil^hs who are not Singhs, followers of the earlier 
gurus, who do not think it necessary to follow the ceremonial and social observr 
ances inculcated by Guru Gobind Sjngh. Their characteristics are, therefore, 
mainly negative ; they do nof forbid smoking; they do w/ insist on long hair, or 
the other four kakkas ; they are not baptized, with the pahul; they do not look on 
the Brahman as a superfluity, and so forth. The chief external difference between 
the Ndnakrpanthf Sikh and the followers of (juru Gobind Singh is the disposal qf 
the hair ; the former, like the Hindu, shaves all but the scalprlock (bodf or chotO, 
and hence is often known as a Muna (shaven) or Bodfwdla Sikh, while the Sikh 
proper wears long hair. They are also known as Sahjdhdri. The only form of 
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baptism knbwh among the Ndrtak-panthfs is the ordinary Hindu' practice of drink" 
ing the foot'nectair of the guru,* and even this is not very common. It will thus 
be seen that from one point of view there is very little difference between a 
Ndnak-panthf and an ordinary lax Hindu. 

On the other'hand, all Sikhs are followers of Ndnak, and hence in a sense 
Ndnak-parithfs; and a very large number of the Sikhs of the province have at the 
present Census returned themselves as Ndnak-panthfs by sect. This may mean 
nothing more than that the men were Sikhs, who being Sikhs reverenced BAh& 
Ndnak, and having no other definite sect returned themselves in the sect column 
as followers of Ndnak. Or it may mean that many Mona Sikhs—men who smoke 
and cut their hair—have, in spite of the instructions issued to the supervising 
agency before the Census, returned themselves as Sikhs by religion, but modified 
this by giving their'sect as Nanak-panthi. The extreme uncertainty prevalent in 
the use of the term is well illustrated by Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the returns of the 
Shahpur district. "Of the Hindus,” he writes, " 12,539, 2° P®*’ cent., and of 

the Sikhs 9,016, or 92 pet cent,, have returned themselves as belonging to the 
Ndnak-panthf sect, i.e., as followers of Bdbd NAnak, the first Sikh Guru. (With 
this may be taken the 405 returned as Hindu Sikh.) There is no clear dis¬ 
tinction between these two classes ; nor, indeed, is the distinction between Ndnak- 
pantht Hindus and orthodox Hindus at all clear. The fact is that the Aroras and 
Khatris of this neighbourhood are, as a rule, very lax in their religious cere¬ 
monies and doctrines, and have been very much influenced by the liberal teachings 
of Guru Ndnak and his followers. Those who are most under the influence of 
the Brahmans and most particular about carrying out the ceremonial observances 
of the Purdns, call themselves Vaishnav Hindus. Those who have been most in¬ 
fluenced by the teaching of the Sikh Gurus and of their sacred book, the granth, 
and especially those who have adopted the Sikh religion as taught by Guru 
Gobind Singh, call themselves Nanak-panthfs, or pure Sikhs. But these latter 
are few in number. There are few men who maintain all the outward forms and 
rules of conduct of the recognized Sikh religion (Census Report, sectioris 264, 
365), and who can be considered true Sikhs of that type. But many keep the 
hair unshorn, abstain from tobacco, do not worship idols or revere Brahmans to 
any great extent, and follow the teachings of the granth. These also call them- 
selves Ndnak-panthf Sikhs. Others, again, while they revere the granth, yet re¬ 
vere Brahmans also, worship idols now and then, do not abstain from tobacco, and 
shave their heads. Someof these call themselves Nanak-panthf Sikhs, and others 
Ndnak-panthf Hindus ; so that there is no clear line of distinction between them. 
This Ndnak-panthf in this district means little more than a liTx Hindu. Sikhism 
of this tyjJte is said to be spreading at the cost of orthodox Hinduism; and it is 
probable that the spread of education, commerce and knowledge is tending to 
loosen the hands of caste, and encourage a laxity of opinion and of ceremonial 
observance, such as was taught by the Guru Ndnak.” 

The term being so uncertain in its application, there is little to bel earnt 
from the figures which our tables supply as to the respective strength of the 
Ndnak-j>anth{s in various parts of the province. These figures do not bear out 
the view generally held that this sect is especially prevalent on the frontier; at the 
same time there is no doubt that the Hindus on the frontier were, and probably 
still are, to some considerable extent, Ndnakpanthfs. There are w-ell-known 

This is known as the Cbaran ka pabul or foot-baptism, as opposed to the Kande ka pahul or sword baptism of the 
Gobiodf Sikhs. 
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BAbA NANAK and the BEDlS. 


[Chap. IV. 


colonies of them'in Tirdh and its neighbourhood beyond the KohAt border, and 
they are found in all the frontier districts. The Aroras of Kohdt are commonly 
divided into two classes—the Bhumi or autochthones, who are mostly Hindus and 
worshippers at the JogI shrine at Kohdt, and the Lamochars, or immigrants from 
the south and west, who are mainly Ndnak-panthfs. The forhier are known as 
Sewaks, and the latter as Sikhs (see also para. 66). These NAnak-panthf 
Aroras keep their hair uncut, and though they touch and sell tobacdo, will not 
smoke it. They do not, however, as a rule, take the pahul or observe the four 
remaining kakkas of Gobind Sing’s ordinances. They eat the meat of animals 
whose throats have been cut after the Mahomedan fashion {kutha) and not that 
of animals whose necks have been cut by the Sikh method of Jkatka. Except 
that they will go every morning to the dharmsdla, or Sikh place of worship, to 
listen to‘recitations from the Adi-granth, and that they use the Sikh forms of 
morning and evening prayers (Japjf and Rahras), they are in all respects as 
other Hindus are on the frontier. It is not improbable that the followers of Ndnak 
are diminishing on the frontier as the fanaticism of their Mahomedan neighbours 
cools down; for it is now possible for Hindus to worship idols openly in the 
towns, whereas in former days the Hindus of those parts were obliged for fear of 
their lives to profess some form of their faith which, like the doctrines of Ndnak, 
dispensed with the worship of idols. 

The figures quoted in the margin illustrate the confused way in which not 

only the term Ndnak-panthf, but also 
those of Sikh and Hindu are applied in 
common parlance. The followers of Nd« 
nak returned themselves under various 
appellations, such as Ndnak Shdhf, Nd- 
nak'ddsf, Sikh Ndnak-ddsf, Sewak Guru 
Ndnak, Ndnak-math, Ndnak-pddrf, Bdbd- 
panthf, etc. Possibly some of those 
returned as Adpanthfs* may really belong to the same sect; the term implying 
an adherenc e to the original faith. 

89. Bdbd. Nclnak and the Bedfs. —Bdbd Ndnak himself is a very 
favourite object of veneration among Sikhs of all kinds, and the picture of the 
Guru, with his long white beard and benevolent countenance, is constantly met 
with in the sacred places of the province. Fairs are held at most of the places 
connected with the events of his life ; at Nankdna, for instance, in the Sharakpur 
tasbil, near which he was born; at Dera Ndnak, in the Gurddspur district; at 
Bfr Bdbd Ndnak, close to Sidlkot, and so forth. The return of tfae “ Panjd 
Sdhib ” among the Sikh sects refers to a legend according to which Ndnak, in 
the neighbourhood of Hassan Abddl, impressed the mark of his fist (Panjd) on a 
rock which was hurled at him by an iratfe faqfr. 

Guru Ndnak belonged to the Khatrf family of the Bedfs, and the members of 
Bibi Fa tr Sin h . a ^family havc since been held in great reverence by Sikhs 
B4b4 lingh aj of all kinds. They are found mainly at Una, in the Hoshiar* 
BAbASihib Singh <09 pur distnct, and at Dera Bdbd Ndnak, in the Gurddspur dis- 

UttAn) • i* 1.1^ * »i_ __ t • ■ A* 

B4bA pahAr Chand flaa tnct* 1 quote in the tnacgin the names of some members of 
BAbA PartAb Singh «s family whosc adherents have returned their names in 
the Census. The headquarters of Bdbd Faqfria, who is said to have given lift? 


Religion, 

Sect. 

Number 
in British 
Territory. 

Hindu a . * 

Sikh 

Nanakpanthi . 

Hindu 

!=ikh 

Hindu . • a 

Sikh * • 

Hindu a • 

NAnnkpanthI 

Ditto 

Sahidhari • . 

Ditto • . 

Mona ... 

Ditto . 

Sikh . 

467 , » 54 
396^6^ 

28 

5 

74 

43 
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UDASiS. 


to the dead body of a child belonPng to one of his disciples, are in SiAlkot. 
The Bib£ Mahtdb Singh of our returns is probably a mohant of the shrine of the 
same BibA Faqfria. The Honorable BabA Khem Singh, is a descendant of 

the celebrated BAbA SAhib Singfi of Una, and has a number of followers, more 
especially in the Jhelam, RAwalpindf and PeshAwar districts. These Bedfs are 
mentioned here as being especially connected with BAbA NAnak ; but it must not 
be supposed that the Bedis are entirely, or even generally, NAnak-panthfs in the 
narrower sense of the term, for the most famous of them are true Sikhs of the 
school of Gobind Singh. 


Ud js{ by sect 
Sri Chandie 
Bihi Gurditta 

Vdis! by caste 


f Hindus 

S.aiS 

t Sikhs 

997 

Hindus . 

5 

(Hindus . 

9,201 

\ Sikhs 

8,213 

( Hindus 

7,076 

t Sikhs . 

2,192 


90. The Ud^sis.—NAnak had two sons, one of whom, Lakhmf-dAs, married, 
had children,* while the other, Sri Chand, founded the ascetic order of the 
UdAsis. The UdAsfs were distasteful to the third guru, AmardAs, who exftommu- 
nicated the order; but it appears to have been revived by BAbA Gurditta, the son 

of the sixth ‘Guru, Har Gobind. Gurditta pro¬ 
claimed his mission in the following manner ; 
There was on a hill, near RAwalpindi, a Maho- 
medan faqfr, called Budhan ShAh, to whom BAbA 
NAnak had entrusted some milk to be kept till his 
successor should come to claim it. This faqfr seeing Gurditta approach request¬ 
ed him to appear in the form of BAbA NAnak, and Gurditta, having acquiesced, 
earned the title of BAbA and a claim to considerable sanctity. He lived mainly 
at KirtArpur, but he died at Kiratpur, where there is a handsome shrine in his 
honour built on an eminence commanding a fine view. At Kiratpur there is 
also a shrine known as the Manjf SAhib where BAbA Gurditta is said to have 
discharged an arrow, which fell in the plain below at a place called PAtAlpuri, 
long used as a burning ground for the Sodhfs. Gurditta is said also to have been 
known merely as BAbAjf. 

The UdAsfs are divided into four dhUans, or orders, called after four noted 
UdAsfs, viz., —(i) Phul SAhib, whose shrines are at BahA- 

Phulbansi 38t , /. , , , . . „ . 

durpur and ChimghAti m the HoshiArpur district; (2) 
BAbA Hasna, whose shrine is at Charankaul, near Anandpur; (3) Almast 
SAhib, who is represented at JagannAth and Naini Tal; and (4) Gobind SAhib, who 
is represented at ShikArpur, in Sind, and at the Sangalwala GurudwAra, in Amrit¬ 
sar. There are also sections called Bhagat BhagwAn and Sangat SAhib, but it 
does not appear clearly whether these are separate sections, or subordinate to, or 
identical with, some of the above. The Bhagat BhagwAns are said to have a 
GurudwAra at Patna: they are the followers of one Bhagat Gir of that city who 
was converted by Oharm Chand, the grandson of NAnak. 

* 

The Sangat SAhibia will not eat with the others. They were founded by 

Bhaf Bhald, who, according to one ver- 


Hindu. Sikh. 


sion of the story, was a Jat merchant of 
the MAlwa country, and, according to 
148 another, a carpenter of Amritsar. He 
was, while yet in darkness, a follower of 
SultAn, but was persuaded by Guru Gobind Singh to throw over the form of wor. 


Sannt Sibibia 
Bhai Bhalu 


«36 

65 


* Prithf Chand, whose name has been returned by $1 persons in the SamrAIa task) o( the Ludhiana district, was the son 
«f this Lakhml'diis. 

t Bholpanthi (130) is probably an error for Phdf^athi. 
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ship and adopt the name of Sangat Sdhib * Another legend ascribes the ori^n 
of the Sangat Sdhibias to Bhaf Pheru (see para. loi). It is said that a large 
number of Jats, carpenters and Lohdrs belong to this section. They have a 
Gurudwdra in the Lahore district and the Brahmbhut Akhdra at Amritsar. Each 
subdivision of the Uddsfs has a complete organisation for collecting arid spending 
money, and is presided over by a principal Mohant, called Srf mohant, with sub» 
ordinate moharits under him. 

The Uddsfs are recruited from all castes and will eat food from arty HindUr 
They are almost always celibates, and are sometimes, though not usually, con¬ 
gregated in monasteries. They are generally found wandering to and from their 
sacred places, such as Amritsar, Dera Ndnak, Kartdrpur, and the like. They are 
said todbe numerous in Mdlwa and in Benares. In our returns they appear strong¬ 
est in Jdlandhar, Rohtak, and Ffrozpur. It is a mistake to say that they are not 
generally recognized as Sikhs ; they pay special reverence to the Adi-granth, but 
also respect theGranth of Gobind Sing, and attend the same shrines as the Sikhs- 
generally. Their service consists of a ringing of bells and blare of instruments 
and chanting of hymns and waving of lights before the Adi-granth and the picture 
of Bdbd Ndnak. They are, however, by no means uniform in their customs. 
Some wear long hair, some wear matted locks, and others cut their hair. Some 
wear tilaks or caste-marks; others do not. Some burn the dead in the ordinary 
Hindu way ; some after burning erect Samddhs or monuments ; others apparently 
bury the dead. They are for the most part ascetics, but some are said to be 
engaged in ordinary secular pursuits. The ordinary dress of the ascetics is of a 
red colour, but a large section of them go entirely naked, except for the waist- 
cloth, and rub ashes over their bodies. These, like the naked sections of other 
orders, are known as Nange; they pay special reverence to the ashes with whicht 
they smear their bodies, and which are said to protect them equally from either 
extreme of temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes. 

In Ludhidna the Uddsfs “ are mostly Jats by origin, the chela, or disciple and 
successor, being usually chosen from this tribe and are found to be in posses¬ 
sion of the dharmsdlas in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to such as 
come for it and read the granth both of Bdbd Ndnak and of Guru Gobind Singh, 
although they do not attach much importance to the latter. The head of the col¬ 
lege is called a mohant and the disciples chelas. They live in Sikh as well as in 
Hindu villages, and it is probably qn this account that they do not quite neglect 
Guru Gobind Singh. They rarely marry; and if they do so, generally lose all in- 
fluence, for the dharmsdla soon becomes a private residence closed to strangers. 
Butin some few families, such as that of Jaspdl Bdngar, which keeps a large lan- 
gar or'klmshouse going, it has always been the custom to marry, the endowments 
being large enough to support the family and maintain the institution; but the. 
eldest son does not in this case succeed as a matter of course. A chela is chosen 
by the mohant, or by the family. If a mohant whose predecessors have not mar¬ 
ried should do so, he would lose ajl his weight with the people.” 

The great shrine at Dera Bdbd Ndnak, in the Gurddspur district, is in the 
custody of a community of Uddsf sddhs, whose mohant used to be appointed 
with the consent of the Bedfs. Another shrine at the same place, known as 
Tdlf Sdhib, from a large tdlf or sliisham tree which grew close to it, was founded 
by Srf Chand, and is also looked after by moliants of the Uddsf order. 

15 * 


■■" 'CbtitBOiSlS. 

' The returns noted in the tnargin refer to various Udisjs in different parts of 

the province. Bhola Singh was a mo 
hant in a dera of Uddsf faqfrs at Jesrii. 
Motf Rim held a similar position at 
Pakhow&l. Similarly Bfr Singh is an 
Uddsf mohant at Malka in the Jagrdon 
tahsil. The persons who return the 
names of Rangdis are {nainly from 
Hoshidrpur and Nawashahr. The Hfi# 
dis of the returns may be the Bairdgi 
mentioned in paragraph 56 above, or 
he may be a certain Mochf who joined 
the Uddsf order. Of Bdbd Sarabdis, Bihi Karpdl, Chaudhrf Ghan^ya^ 
Makhan Shah and Harnarain, nothing is known, except that they were or 
are Uddsfs. Bhagat Sing was an Ud 4 sf of Find Dddan Khdn in the Jhe* 
lam district, and Jwdla Das an Udisf of Rawdipindf. Bhuman Shah was an 
Uddsf of Dipdlpur in Montgomery, and his descendants (carnal or spiritual) are 
known as Bhaijdda (bhaizdda). 

gj.. The GulAbddsfs.— A curious outcome of the Uddsfs is the epicurean 

sect of GuUbddsfs or Sdfns. One Prf- 
tam-dds, an Uddsf, having received some 
slight at a Kumbh bathing festival on 
the Ganges, started this new sect, and 
his chief disciple was Guldbdds, a Sikh Jat, of Chatha or Chattianwala, in the 
Kasur tahsil of the Lahore district. This man was a Ghorchdra or trooper in 
the army of Mahdrdja Sher Sing and joined the new sect on the collapse of the 
Sikh monarchy. He compiled a scripture called the Updes Bilas, and his tomb 
at Chattianwala is resorted to by his disciples. 

The Guldbddsfs have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded to the other 
extreme. They originally held that all that was visible-in the universe was God, 
and that there was no other. It is said that Guldbdds declared himself to be 
Brahm and many of his disciples believe themselves to be God; and, properly 
speaking, their faith is that man is of the same substance as the deity, and will 
be absorbed in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in a personal 
future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints and with pilgrimages and^ 
religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure alone is their aim ; and renouncing 
all higher objects they seek only for the gratification of the senses, for costly 
,dress and tobacco, wine and women, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. 
They are scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all worldly pursuits, some 
of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have an especial 
abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no hypocrisy in their tenets* 
In appearance they vary; some always wear white clothes ; others preserve the 
Uddsf dress; others are clothed like the Nirmalas; and others are distinguished 
by being always shaved. They are of course greatly distrusted and, to some 
extent, despised by their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the 
decrease.’ The Guldbddsis of our tables were returned mainly from Lalipre and 
Jdlandhar. They admit any caste to the sect, but the different castes admitted 
jdo not eat with each other o)r intermarry. 
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SUTHRA SHAHfS. 


[Chap. !V. 


1 . The Suthra Shahis. —The semi-monastic, semi-mendicant order of the 

Uddsfs is almost everywhere respectable 
and respected; it is far otherwise with 
the other mendicant Ndnakpanthf order— 
that of the Suthra Shdhfs. The origin 
of this order is a little doubtful. Accord¬ 
ing to one account Suthra Shdh was a 
Budwdl Khatrf of Bahrdmpur, in the 
Gurdaspur district, who became a disci¬ 
ple of Guru Arjan, and was called Suthra 
(pure) by the Guru from his truthfulness. 
Another story is that he was a fellow of Guru Har Gobind, and various tales are 
told of the quarrelsomeness and somewhat coarse humour which he displayed in 
the days of that Guru. Professor Wilson again says that the Suthra Shdhfs look 
to Guru Teg Bahddur as their founder. Dr. Trumpp, on the other hand, states 
that the founder of this sect was a Brahman, called Suchd, and that they took 
their origin under Guru Har Rai. This view is supported by a story which says 
that when Guru Har Rai was summoned by Aurangzeb to Delhi, Suthra Shdh 
took his place and so pleased the Moghal by his wit and wisdom that he was 
given special permission to levy a paisa from every shop in the realm. On the 
strength of this his spiritual descendants arc most importunate beggars and will 
seldom leave a shop until they gel an alms. They proceed along the bdzdrs with 
black caste marks on their foreheads and black woollen ropes (sehlfs) twisted 
round their heads and necks, clashing together a couple of short staves (dandas) 
and shouting dholds or mystic Panjdbf songs indifferently in honour of Guru 
Nanak and the goddess Devf. They perform the funeral ceremonies of the 
Hindus, bum their dead and throw the bones into the Ganges ; but they neither 
wear the Brahminical thread nor keep the scalp-lock. They indulge freely in 
intoxicants, and seldom cease from smoking. Their profligacy is notorious and 
they are said to be mainly composed of spendthrifts who have lost their wealth 
in gambling. They are recruited from all castes and they always add the title 
of Shdh to their names. “ They have,” says Trumpp, ” a Guruship of their 
own and receive novices {chela ); but there is no order nor regular discipline 
among them.” They live chiefly in large towns and their principal Gurudwdra 
is at Lahore. They are said also to have shrines at Magan Sain near Benares 
and at Patidla; but as a rule they have no sacred places and spend their 
lives in roving mendicancy. Those who returned Suthra Shdhf as their sect 
are found mainly in Gurddspur (7a) and Jdlandhar (39). Those who returned 
this as their caste are mainly in Ffrozpur (130), Gurddspur (89) and Hoshidrpur 
(78). 

The number of Suthra Shdhfs by caste appears from our returns to have 
slightly increased since 1881; but the order is popularly supposed to be on the 
decrease. 


Suthra ShahI bv Casts (Frovincr Total). 
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The persons noted in the margin are 
said to be Suthras, though possibly in 
some cases the supposition is based 
merely on the form of the name. All 
Suthras have names ending in “ Shdh,” 
but it is not necessary that every one 
whose name ends in ” Shdh ” should be 
a Suthra. 
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^ VABIOtrS NXMAR-PANTMf SICtS. 

93. V4ri6us N&nak>panthi sects*— THe successors of Ninak had each 

their respective following, but there are 
a number of persons who at.tach them¬ 
selves to the name or doctrine of one or 
other of the various saints* whp lived ^ 
between the times of Ndnak and Gobind* 
without belonging to the school of any 
special one of the Sikh Guru#^ or w|io, 
living after the time of Gobind Singh, 
adopted the opinions of the earlier gurus generally, and so are regarded as 
followers of NAnak and not of Gobind. The meeting-point of the two dispensa¬ 
tions is found in the legendary Bdbd Buddha, the Simeon of the Sikhs, who accord¬ 
ing to the story was blessed in his youth by Ndnak, but lived on during the life¬ 
time of nine gurus, waiting for the consolation of Israel, until the days of Guru 
Gobind. He was a Jat, whose real name was Rim Kaur, and he is said to have 
founded in the village of Rdmdds, in the Ajndla tahsil of the /^mritsar district, 
calling the place after the guru of that name. The story goes that he met Bdbd 
Ndnak when a mere boy and astonished him by the^old head he wore on his young 
shoulders, and when his parents came to seek him they found him sitting by Ndnak 
with a long white beard, and consequently did not recognize him. He was in 
reality a disciple of Guru Har Gobind and his most notorious feat was the theft of < 
two of the emperor’s horses ; but he is said to^have been masand or tithe collector 
to eight successive gurus, and doubtless the histories of several gentlemen,have 
here been rolled into one. Idis followers worship at all Sikh shrines, but chiefly 
at RimdAs in Amritsar and at Teja and Nainakot, in GurdSspur; they are to 
be found mainly in the Hoshiirpur, Gurdispur and SiAlkot districts. ‘ 

Bdba Miila, or Mulchand, wfas a Khatrf of Sundm, in the Patidla State, and 
is the patron of the Phulkidn houses ; his shrine is at Sundm ; and besides the 796 
persons who have returned his name from Brjtish territory, 287 persons have 
been returned as his adherents from Patiila. I hav? not the information to say 
whether this saint did or did not live subsequent to Guru Gobind'Singh, but 
there was a Bhai Miila, a disciple of that guru who lived at Bhiko. There was, 
however, another Bhai Miila, a Brahman or Khatri of Sidlkot, who founded the ♦ 
Durbdr Baoli Sdhib in that city and was a disciple of Guru Ndnak. He is said 
to have lived in the Hamza Ghaus Muhalla ahd to have been the author of the 
maxim : “ Marnd sachh : Jind jhiit," “ death is true: life is false.” * 

Bhai'Bhagii is a Jat of Powahdera, in the Philaur tahsil, a Ndnak-panlhf, and 
said to be greatly reverenced. Blbd Isa waS a Rdjpiit follower of Ndnak, whose 
chief shrine or asthdn is at Deipura, in the Dasiiya tahsil of the Hoshidrpur dis¬ 
trict. The followers of Bdbd Lakhii are found mainly in Jdlandhar and Hoshidr- 
pur ; those of Bhai Gola, Bhai Ranbar and Bdbd Nand Singh in Muzaffargarh, 

, Multdn, and Defa Ifmail Khdn. 

Bdbd Fattechand or Fattd, who lived some two hundred years ago, was a fol¬ 
lower of Ndnak and received the gift of prophecy from Sodhi Guldb Singh. His 
shrine in the Kdngra district is visited yearly by his followers who present of. 
ferings of bread and sugar in memory of the saint. To swear by his name is a 
particularly solemn oath, and it is not uncommon for parties in civil cases to 
challenge one another to take it. 

The term “Manji” or bedstead, is applied to the raised woode’n dais on 



which ^e Granth is displayed, and the persons who returned 
Manjf S4h* . • «73 thcmselvcs as worshippers of the “ Manji Sdhib meant 

little more as a rule than that they were worshippers of the Grantfa. The word 
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nirankArIs. 


[Chap, tv 


is used, however, in a more extended way as an equivalent for the shrine or hoi; 
place of some saint. There are shrines to which the term is specially applied 
such as the celebrated Manji SAhib Tikka*, at Anandpur, where the offerings ti 
the Sodhfs are made, or the Manjf SAhib of BAbA Gurditta, at Kiratpur (sei 
• para. 90). ' The term is also said to be applied in a special sense to the shrine: 
* of Baba SimrandAs (para. 65 above). 

A strange instance of the manner in which the doctrines of NAnak ar< 
combined with the worship of the ordinary Hindu deities is found in the sect o 
Vaishnav NAnakpanthis, which has been already described m treating ol 
the BairAgfs (para. 65). 

I have mentioned in para. 65 a BairAgf teacher called Hfra DAs : but there 
IS also a recent sect of a KAnak-panthf type who follow one Hfra DAs, who i: 
said, strangely enough to have been the sou of a MusalmAn Mochi callet 
Abdulla of Sur Singh. He attached himself to one of the regiments of the 
KhAlsa army and obtained considerable wealth from the deposits left with hiii 
by soldiers who fell in the first Sikh war. He spent this wealth well and establish 
ed a following at Gandewind near Amritsar where his successor Sant Singh stil 
officiates. The Hfra-dAsfs have also a large dharmsAla in Amritsar itself ant 
are said to be a respectable and well-behaved set of men. As they are also saic 
to be UdAsfs, I have mentioned them in para, go above. 


94 * The SAnwal-shahis. —Many of the NAnak-panthf Sikhs of the frontier 
.Some Shlih . H ii district class themselves as Some ShAhfs. or SAnwal ShAh f« 
Sinwdfshih . H 2,301 jg difficult to ascertain exactly how the name 

Bdwssh&h .H 3 originated. According to one version BAbA NAnak, when 
travelling in Sambat 1545 (A.D. 1489) into the Sindh country, found the KirArs 
very ignorant of religion (ShAmjf and LAljf not having yet put in an appearance) 
and appointed his servant, SAnwal ShAh, to be their guru and to teach them the 
way of salvation. The descendants of the guru are known as SAnwal-Shah-potras, 
and their disciples as NAnak ShAhfs. Another story tells us that SAnwal ShAh 
was the grandson or gieat-grandson of Some ShAh, a ChAwala Arora of Dera 
1 small KhAn, who was money-lender (or Skdh) to Guru Arjan, and who in 
consequence of the patronage of the guru collected a considerable religious 
following. The followers of Some ShAh and SAnwal ShAh are said to have the 
same opinions, to believe in the Sikh scriptures, and to have sacred places at 
Dera Ismafl KnAn, S^hiwAl and Kot ShAkir. A third story connects SAnwal 
ShAh morfe closely with the teaching of Gobind Singh. He is said tojiave been 
an Arora of Amritsar, whose father had been treasurer to Guru RAm DAs and 
had supplied the Guru with funds for building the Golden Temple. In the time of 
Guru Gobind Singh, SAnwal ShAh, or more properly SAnwal ShAh Singh, 
preached Sikhism on the frontier, and Some ShAh by this account is said to have 
been a brother of SAnwal ShAh Singh. The' SAnwal ShAhfs of our returns are 
found mainly in Dera Ismafl Khan, MuhAn and Muzaffargarlv, where they are said 
to be mostly Aroras ; they are also not uncommon beyond the frontier in 
AfghAnistAn. A considerable number of SAnwal ShAhfs are also returned 
from HissAr, but these figures very possibly refer to some other sect of the 
same name. 


BAwA ShAh is a descendant of SAnwal ShAh. 


95. The NfrankAlrfs.— A remarkable outcome of the doctrines of NAnak 
in modem times i^ to be found in the sect of the NirankAris. The word 
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‘'liTirankir'' "Nirakir” means properly “The Formless/’ and it was a term 
Nkanfcfai. -H ».8 i 7 commonly used by BabA Ndnak as an equivalent of the , 

„ . . s. 38.907 Deity; he was at first known as “ Ndnak Nirankdrf/’ and 

it is not impossible that some of the many persons who have returned them¬ 
selves as Nirankdrfs mean little more by this than that they are followers 
of the Formless God after the manner of Bdbi Ndnak. In the specimens 
also which w'ere issued tq shovt how the schedules should be filled in, 
Ihere was a case of a Sikh whose sect was Nirankirf, and a slavish imitation 
of the examples has doubtless led to a considerable inflation of the returns 
for this particular sect. The sect known by this name is, however, in fact one 
of considerable size, and it is worth noticing as one of the latest developments 
of Ndnak’s teaching. 

Bhai Didl Dds, the founder of this sect, was a Dhaighar Khatrf of Peshdwar, 
who settled in Rdwalpindf as a shopkeeper some fifty years ago, and established 
the sect some five years after. He died about 1870, and was succeeded by his 
son, Bhai Bhara Singh, who»in his turn died shortly after and was succeeded by 
his younger brother, Bhai Ratta, the present priest of the sect. The Nirankdrfs 
. worship God as a spirit only, avoid the worship of idols, make no offerings to 
idols. Brahmans or the dead, abstain strictly from flesh and wine, and are said to 
pay strict adherence to the truth in all things. Their only sacred book is the 
Adi-granth of Bdbd Ndnak, to which they pay very particular reverencp, though 
they also respect the later Granth and the subsequent gurus of the Sikhs. 
Their marriages are not performed according to the Hindu Dharmshdstars, and 
the bride and bridegroom instead of circumambulating the saced fire-walk round 
the Adi-granth. The ceremony is conducted not by a Brahman but by a granthf 
and the fiancee or bride sits in public -with her face uncovered. Widow 
marriage is allowed, and some fifty such marriages have^taken place among them 
during the last ten years. Similarly, at funerals, they dispense with the Brahmans, 
and the Hindu ceremonial generally ; instead of weeping and mourning, they sing • 
hymns, and look on the event rather as an occasion for rejoicing. 

Besides the usual Sikh places of pilgrimage tlie Nirankdrfs look with special 
reverence on a pool in tfie Lei stream, near the park, in Rawalpindi, which they 
call by the narpe of Amritsar. They burn their dead near that pool, and have an 
annual meeting there. There is also ih Rawalpindi a meeting place (Darbdr) and 
a shrine of the Adi-granth, where are kept the slippers (novf covered with velvet) 
which once adorned the feet of Bhaf Didl. The Nirankdrfs have degenerated 
sufficiently to revere these relics and prostrate themselves on their foreheads 
before them. The sect is recruited from all castes. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF HANAK. 

♦ * 

96 Guru Angad. —There is little or nothing to distinguish the teaching of 
Ninak’s eight successors from the doctrine of NAnak, and their followers class 
themselves as NAnak-panthfs equally with the followers of NAnak himself. It is 
worth while, however, to note a few of the sects which owe .their origin to one 
or other of the eight gurus who taught between the days of B.Abi Nanak and 
Gobind Singh. . 

Guru Angad {h.Xi. 1538—1552) was a Tihun Khatrf whose original name 
* H! du I Lahna. He settled at the village of Khadiir, in the 

GnruAng«d Talan TAran tahsflof the Amritsar district, where there is a 

Khaddr sihib stkh 7s jj, gjg honour, and where his family enjoys some re- 
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spect. The persons returning his name in the Census were mainly from ‘the 
Nakodar tahsH of the JAIandhar district. 

97. Guru Amardds— The Narinjanfs. — Guru Amardds (A.D. 

I'SSa—JS74)» a Bha'la Khatri, was a resident of GobindwAl, 
in the Amritsar district, where he built a fine bAoli or well 
with eighty-four steps leading down to it. A Sikh who sits 
down .on these steps, one by oae, and makes ablution and 
repeats the Japji, frees himself from the eighty-four lakhs 
of forms of existe.Tce and enters paradise. 

Guru Amardds had a cook called Handdl, a man ofjandidla, in the Amritsar 
district. This man he made his agent or masand, and added to his name the title 
of B.ibd. Babd Handdl worshipped God under the name of Miranjan or "The 
Bright," and his followers are styled Niranjam's or Narinjanfs. They are ap¬ 
parently found for the most,part in JAlandhar, Amritsar, and the Kapdrthalla 
State, and their chief claim to notice is their rejection of the ordinary burial cus¬ 
toms of the Sikhs and Hindus. The ktria^karam, dr memorial ceremony, is not 
observed and the bones are not taken to the Ganges. They have special mar* 
riage rites of their own and do not reverence the Brahmans. There is a Guru- 
dwara or Darbdr SAhib of BabA HandAl at JandiAla, where the Narinjanfs chiefly 
resort. The gurus of this sect took service with Ahmad Shah AbdAlf and 
drew down tenible vengeance on themselves from Charat Singh when he at- 
Veked JandiAla in 1762. 

Another disciple of Guru AmardAs was Gangu or GangadAs, a Basf Khatrf 
of Garhshsftikar who presented to the Guru his whole substance, which consisted 
of 4 pice weight of gur^ and after being sent by the Guru to preach in the Hill 
country, established a gaddt at Daun near Kharar. His great-grandson, 
JawAhir Singh, was a saint of some fame, and founded a shrine at Khatkar 
KalAn in the jAlandhar district, where there is still a large fair every summer, 
•The follovyers of JavrAhir Singh in HoshiArpur and jAlandhar have returned 
themselves mainly as Hindus,; those in AmbAla as Sikhs. Another celebrated 
leader of this sect was Mahi-bhagat of Mahisar. The GangushAhis were 
possessors of the bed of Guru AmardAs, and having refused to receive initiation 
from Guru Gobind Singh were marked out by him for excommunication. 

Guru AmardAs also showed special favour to a Khatri Sikh; called Bhai 
LAliJ. There was another Bhai LAlii, a carpenter of Eminabad, a friend of 
BabA NAnak; and it is doubtful to which of these our returns may refer. 

98. Guru RAmdds— TJie Rdirddsis. —With Guru /?dmdds(A.D.1574 — 
1581) began the series of gurus of the Sodhf clan of Khatrfs. ■ 


Ramddsf 


{sikh*'’^4o2!5 He is chiefly remembered as the founder of the Harmandal, 
BhojpantM J3 or GoIden Temple, at Amritsar; and the Amritsarias of q^r 

Canjbakshte Hindu 1,043 return imply little more than that the persons returning this 

name are worshippers of that temple. The term '* RAmdAsf " is in one sense 
applied to any follower of this guru, or indeed of any of the gurus; in another, 
and more common application, it is used to denote a ChamAr or JulAha, who has 
taken the Sikh form of baptism. The actual connection of this term in this 
latter application with the Guru RAmdAs is not very clear. The usual story is 
that this Guru was the first to receive ChamArs into the fold, but there is reason, 
as has been noted above (para. 85), to suppose that the term to some extent has 
Its origin in a confusion between fvAmdAs, the Sikh Guru, and RavdAs, Ae 
patron Bhagat of the ChamArs. 
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Bhai Bhc*j Singh was a follower of Guru R^tndds, and his followers are still 
looked up to as gurus. • 

There is a sect of Ganjbakshle Sikhs spoken of by Wilson and by some of 
the old travellers; but little seems to be known about it, except that the 
Ganjbaksh ref^red to belonged to a family of Gurddspur faqfrs and*received a 
bles'^lng at the hands of Guru Rdmdds. This Ganjbaksh is of course different 
from the Mahomedan saint of that name, whose shrine is outside the Bhdtf 
gate at Lahore; but^as that saint is equally popular among Hmdus'and Musal* 
jndns, a number of the Ganjbakshie of our returns are probably admirers of the’ 
Musalmdn, not of the Sikh, faqfr. 

99. Guru Arjan—Kd.ld. Kahdr. —With Guru Arjan (A.D. 1581—i6o6), 

^ , the compiler of the Adi-granth, commenced in some wavs 

„ isikh n a new era for the Sikhs, for he was the first of the gurus to 
” H'''d gtit With the Government. He appears to have 

BibiLaithu I come to'an untimely end at the hands of the Mughals ; 

(Hindu 1403 but the story is* that he vanished while bathing in the 
KAiu /Hlnduioa,o3s ^nd his shrine stands outside the fort at Lahore^ on 

Kahiir I Sikh 4**76 bank of the old riverabed. His name has been return¬ 

ed by men from Hoshidrpur and Amritsar. 

Regarding the origin of the Sat Kartdrf there are two stories. According 
to the one story Guru Arjandds bestowed his blessing on a Sodhi Khatrf of 
Lahore named Sangatia, and the Utter appointed one Sundar-ddsas his disci¬ 
ple. Sundar-dJs lived a retiring life,-doing his miracles quietly “ like a lamp in 
a gharta," and repeating continually the words " Sat Karldr, Sat Kartdr.” 
Ihe head-quarters of the sect seem to have been at Hargobindpur, or the 
place subsequently known by that name; and Sundar-dds was succeeded by 
Haziiri Dds, Harlaljf Dds, and other persons. The other story is mere interest¬ 
ing. One Ndnak, a Khatrf, was drowned in the bdoli at Gobindwdl, and was 
restored to life next day by the prayers of Guru Am.irdds, who cried aloud 
" Sat Karldr, (the Holy Creator) has brought him to life.” For this reason the 
sect is known as that of the Sat Kartdrfs, and its members greet one another 
with the words " Sat Kartdr.’’ They are like the UdasfS, but do not wear the 
jatla or smear themselves with ashes: and their clothes are dyjd with madder. 

Guru Arjan bestowed the title of Bdbd on a holy carpenter named Lakhu, 
who appears still to have a following in the Hoshidrpur and Jdlandhar districts , 
and the Tilok Singh of our tables appears to have been descended from a person 
who was in some w'ay specially connected with Guru Arjan. 

Bhai Sdlii again was a well-to-do zeminddr who liv^d in the days of Guru 
Arjan and whose dharmsdla is in the city of Amritsar. His followers are said 
to be mainly Khatrfs and Aroras. * 

But the most celebrated of the disciples of this Guru was the waterman, or 
Kahdr, Kdlii, now known generally as Bdbd Kdiu, or Kdlii Kahdr or Kdlii Blur. 
This Kdlii was a native of the Hoshidrpur district or (according to another version) 
of the Kapurthalla State. He was fishing^one day in a tank where fishing was forbid¬ 
den, and seeing some great personage pass that way he, for fear of being seized, 
either for illicit fishing or for purposes of ‘‘ begdr,” threw his tickle into the 
tank and pretended to be a faqfr. He realized some ten or twenty rupees, and 
finding beggary a profitable occupation determined to adhere to it. His religious 
tenets are a little difficult to understand, for though a disciple of Arjan he was 
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also a worshipper of Krishn and a devotee of Shiv, and the book looked on with 
most respect by his followers is the Granth of Guru Gobind Si^gh. Bdbi K^iliS 

is the special saint of the Kahdrs or 
Jhfnwars, and the sect appears to be 
specially strong in the Ambdla district; 
but the chief shrine of’^the saint is at 
Panjnangal, in the Gharshankar tahsfl 
of the Hoshi^rpur district. There is a 
very old tank there with a shrine in an island in the middle, approached by a 
causeway resembling that of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. If, as is commonly 
supposed, the idea of the Amritsar building was taken from this, the shrine at 
Panjnangal must date from a time previous to that of Bab^ K^ld. There is a 
village in the neighbourhood of the tank, to which the guru came before he set* 
tied at Panjnangal. The present Jhfnwar mohant of the Panjnangal shrine is 
the ninth in descent from K 5 Iu ; he enjoys a fairly large mkii and receives some 
Rsooa year as contribution, or Sakhf Sewak, from his disciples; and his family in¬ 
termarries with that of Sardar Bfr Singh of Moherian. There is another shrine 
of Bibi Kilu at Kiratpur ; another at Panchat, near Kapdrthalia; and another 
“ somewhere beyond Delhi ”—I bi^lieve, in Lucknow. The oldest shrine of all, that 
at Burrial, near Shani,in the Hoshidrpur district, is now in ruins, but there are re¬ 
mains of a fine tank, and a fair is held on the spot. The followers of Bdbd 
Kdlii are mainly Jhinwars, but the sect is said to contain a number of Chamdrs 
and Chiihras and other low-caste men. They invoke the saint's aid in their 
troubles and they distribute kardlf ,(a kind of sweetmeat made of flour, ghf and 
sugar) to their friends and relations once or twice a year in his name. 

100 . Guru Hargobind—the Dhfrmalie.— With Guru Hargobind (A. D. 

Gv.ru Hargobind, Sikh .3 >606—1638) Commenced the long struggle between the 

Bhai Rilpa Sikh . s Sikhs and Mahomedans. Under him the Sikhs became 
soldiers and first began to plunder. He has left no school behind him, nor have 
his disciples brought themselves into notice, except Rupa, a carpenter on whom 
the guru bestowed the title of Bhai. The family is held sacred to this day and 
includes the Bhais of Bdgridn in the Lu'dhitina district, and other Bhais both in 
the Firozpur district-and at Bhai Riipa, in NAbha.* 

Guru Arjailpthe, father of Guru Hargobind, had tWo brothers, Prithfrnal and 
(Hindu . 8« Dhfrmal.f The former having tried to poison 

Dhtrmai. . . ‘ j Sikh^ ^ y^^jan was called by his father, Rdmdiis, a “ Mfna 

Baba Barbhdg Singh . ^chof,” or Contemptible thief, and his descendants 
are known as Mfnas to this day. The latter, Dhfrmal, refused to acknowledge 
his nephew Hargobind as the guru, and his descendants are known as Dhfrmalis, 
One of their chief stations is Chak Rdmdds, in the Sh^hpiir district, wffere the 
village lands are owned by Khatrfs of this family who are revered as " Bhais,’’ 
and have a larg& following, chiefly of Khatris and Aroras. There is said to be 
very little difference in practice between these sectaries and ordinary Ndnakpan- 
thfs. One of the members of this Dhfrmal family, and closely connected with the 
Sodhis of Kartdrpur, was B.lhA Bar Bhdg Singh, whose shrine is at Mairf, near 
Amb, in the Una tahsfl of the Hoshi^rpur district. There is a large fair at this 
shrine during "the Holi, which i| attended by crowds of Sikhs from the M 4 njha 


* There was anothci Bhai RiUpa who lived in Hanjtt Singh’s time and to whom a samddh was erected on the parade 
ground at I..ahoie- 

tTherc appears to be some contusion abqut the matter, but 1 follow the version given by Trumpp at page cxvi Of his 
Introduction to tho Adi-gtanth. 
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t)oiba and M 41 wa tracts; juid another during the Baisdkhf, which is chiefly 
patronized by men from the Kdngra district. The cult of ^ar Bhdg Singh would 
however, from oUr j;eturns appear to be most extensive in Jdlandhar. It does 
not seem that his followers have any special tenets or that they ini any way reject 
the claims of the later gurus. 

Of the sons of Hargobind perhaps, the most noted is the young Bdba 
Atal, in whose memory was built the wonderful tower near the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar. 
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Guru Har Rai (A.D. 1638—>1660) appears to have 
been implicated in the troubles which followed the 
death of Shih Jahdn, but he spent most of his days 
in peace at Kiratpur. A famous disciple of his is 
Bhai Pheru, who has a well-known shrine in the 
Lahore district. Bhai Pheru was a Tihun Kbatrf 
of Maur, near Phul, who was advanced by the guru from the service of his 
kitchen to the post of tnasand or tithe-collector, and was endowed with miracu¬ 
lous powers. When Guru Gobind Singh on account of the misdeeds of the 
masands seized them and poured boiling oil on their heads, he gave orders that 
Pheru should be taken by the beard and brought to him. But* no Sikh dared 
touch Bhai Pherii, so he seized his own beard and came before the Guru. The 
Guru seeing him said, “ Come here, Bhai True-beard,” gave him half his pagri, 
called him bangat Sdhib (see para. 90) and seated him by his side. The followers 
of Bhai Pheru have recently established a peripatetic dkhdra after the manner of 
the Udasis and they are often counted as Uddsis. 


Bdbd Sujdn Singh was another protSgi of this guru, but I have no 
further information regarding him. Another disciple was Bhai Jodha, an Arora. 
This man paid great attention to Guru Harkishn when he had the small-pox and 
was sent by him to preach the Sikh faith in the south. His first conversions 
were in Jodhpur, a village in the Multdn district, and his followers hold a fair 
there every spring in his honour. 


To Guru Har Rai or perhaps, as others say, to Guru Rdmdds, owes its origin 
the order of the Diwdna Sddhs^ which was founded by Bdla and Harya with the 
permission of the Guru. The term means “ Mad Saints,” and the men walk about 
as though mad and take an excessive quantity of bhang and charas. They keep 
their hair uncut and wear necklaces of shells, and on *their pagns a large pea - 
cock’s feather. They follow the Adigran|h and repeat the true name (Satndm)* 
of God. They are said to consi.st mainly of Jats and Chamdrs and to be for the 
most p^rt married. The Diwdnas of our tables are mainly returned from Jdlan- 
dhar. They are a Mdlwa sect and their head-quarters are said to be at a place 
called Pfr-pind. 

A daughter of Guru Har Rai married a Gend Khatri of Pasriir, named Ararat 
Singh, whose descendants are called or intruders, but no sect of this 

name appears in our tables. ' 


*lt IB not qiiitectear who the Satndmfs (9) of our returns Any Sikh may be called a Satndmi, or they may he 
Diwdnas, or they may belong to the sect of Satnimis, of Chattisgarh, who fi>rm so ronspirtioit.s 
* * ' * 11! f*®*^*'* *** of the Central Provinces, These last were founded in the b^ln- 

BfcipbAf! * ! ! I 199 oioff of the century by a Chamdr lAtled Ghazfdds and his son Bdlakdhs, the names of both 

of whom appear in our returns. 'But it is to be noted that none of those who have returned 
^'Chamir’* as their roU^on have enter^ any of thene names as representing their sect. The Satndniis of the Central 
Provinaes are described as Unitarians and are said to pay excessive reverence to their gurus. 

161 
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102. Guru Harkishn—the Rdin>r^ias.—(A.D.t66p^ 
1664) we know little^ except that he was summoned to,Delhi, and there expe* 
rienced the attack of small-pox, to which allusion has already been made in the 
last paragraph. He had been appointed to the guruship by Gum Har-rai in 
preference to the elder brother Rdm-rai, chiefly, it would seem, on account of the 
tendency of the latter to keep on good terms with the Government, According 
to one story, Rdm-rai exhibited his miraculous powers before Aurangzeb in oppo* 
sition to his father’s express commands; .according to another, he misinterpreted 
a passage in the Granth in order to avert the anger of the Emperor. He was 
(Hindu driven out.of the family, but continued to support the Mo- 

Rim-rku .^siith *7,122 Government and was rewarded with an assignment of 

revenue in the Dera Dun, where he established his head-quarters. As the breach 
between the Government and the Sikhs widened, the relations of Rdm-rai and his 
followers towards the other Sikhs became more and more estranged ; and in the 
days of Gobind Singh the mutual hatred of the two parties became very intense. 
The Rdm-rdias, while acknowledging the other Gurus, refuse to recognize Gurus 
Hargobind and Gobind Singh ; they follow the Adi-granth, and another sacred 
work specially introduced by Rdm-rai; and although they appear, unlike m,o^t 
Ndnak-p.mthi sects, to lay some stress on the fact of their being Sikhs, they do 
not preserve the kes or long hair and are expressly disclaimed oy the Khdlsa Sikhs 
of Gobind Singh. While the Khdlsa Sikh salutes his fellow with “ Bol, Sri wdh 
Guru jf kd Khdlsa; Sn wdh Guru jf kf fattah,” the Rdm-rdia says, “ Akho, wdh 
Guru ji ki fattah,” omitting the word Rhdl&a which originated with Gobind. After 
all, however, there is little difference in practical life between the Rdm-rdias and 
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other Sikhs of equal social standing. 
The Rdm-rdias are said to be mainly men 
of the agricultural and labouring classes, 
and they appear from our returns to be, as 
we migh);il have expected, especially 
strong in the Mdlwa and Dodba tracts. 


103. Guru Tegh BahAdur—the Sewd-panthis. — Guru Tegh Bahddur 
(A.D. 1664-1675) led a wandering life, but was at last 
^Siduf,*’ iSikh” "’si seized by the Moghal officials and died in prison at Delhi. 

The persons who returned his name at the Census were 
mainly inhabitants of Ambdla, Ludhiana and Hoshidrpur; but his following 
does not appear to be in j^ny way sectarian. 

One of the personal f()lIowers of Guru Tegh Bahadur was itanhaya Ldl, of 


Sew4pann.t < Hindu 721 Sohdfa, in the Gujrdnwdla district, who was originally an 
fsikh . 27 officer in the Moghal service. This man when walking 
through the camp, was struck by hearing some one repeat the simple words " O 
heart, love God,” and in the battle that ensued he showed a noble outcome of 


his conversion by giving water to the combatants on both sides. When accused 


of helping the enemy he excused himself before the Guru by saying. ” You never 
taught me to distinguish between Turk and Sikh. Since both are y6ur children 
and servants I serve you in serving both. It is written: ‘There is no Lord of 
Turk and Hindu; niasjid or temple is his dwelling place ; have enmity with 
none, since God is in tlie heart of each.*' Whether in consequence of this 
personal service (sewd),or because his first disciple was one SewA Rdm of the 
Mult/in district, Kanhaya Lil’s followers have since been known as Sewapanthfs. 
In Amritsar they are called Kdam-Shahfs after the name of a disciple of 
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Kanliaya. They afe especially dev^bted to tlie service of huthanity and are 
w6ll Krtown for their kindly treatment of travellers and persons in distress. 
The story says that Kanhaya Ldl was sent by Tegh Bahddur to Anahdpur, where 
he served Gobind Singh and was sent by him to proselytize the 90 uth*west coun> 

The doctrines and practice of the sect are, however, very similar to those of 
the ordinary Ninak<panthis and have no tinge of the special austerity which 
characterizes the ordinances of Guru Gobind. The Sewdpanthfs believe in the 
Adi-granth and have the same places of pilgrimage as the NAnak-panthfs, and ab¬ 
stain from meat, wine, bhang, charas and tobatco. They will not accept alms or 
temple offerings, but earn their living by their hands, chiefly by twisting 
ropes and bed-cords. The original Dharmsdla of Kanhaya Lil was at 
Nurpur, in the Shlhpur Thai country, and the Sewdpanthfs are chiefly to be 
found in the Shdhpur and Jhang districts, though our tables show 66 in Gurgion 
also. They are chiefly Aroras and Khatn's, and their usual occupation is making 
ropes from the sar grass. 

104. The Sodhis.—All the Gurus from Rdmdds onwards were of the Sodh 
clan of the Khatn's. The following table shows their mutual relationship ac¬ 
cording to the traditions generally received ; but there is considerable doubt on 
some points in the genealogy :— 

Goru R&md&s. 

__L_ 

Frith/ Mai. Guru Arjan. Dhirmal. 

Guru Hargobind. 

Gurditta. Atll. Guru Tegh Bahddur. Anirai. Surat Mat 


I I 

Guru Har-tal. Gu™ Go >''»* Singh. 

Rim-rai. Guru Harkishn. 

^- 1 ^ ^1 

Zordwar Fattah Singh. Jujhdr Singh. Jit Singh. 

Singh. 


The Bhallas, to whose family Guru Araar Bis belonged, received a certain 
amount of special respect from the Sikhs; and the Tihuns of Guru Angad’s 
family are paid some little veneration in the neighbourhood of the Guru’s home. 
But the Bedfs, to whom.Nanak belonged, and the Sodhf family are everywhere 
extremely influential. The more celebrated of the Sodhfs have separate Gaddis 
in different parts of the country ; and many of them are peripatetic. The Sikhs 
of KohSt and Tfrah, for instance, were very largely followers of Sodhi Partdp 
Singh of Lahore, who died of cholera at Nariil, in the KohAt district, in Septem¬ 
ber 1891. But the main influence of the clan is in HoshiArpur district and its 
immediate neighbourhood, where most of the historical memorials of the gurus 
are collected, and their central stations are KartArpur, Kiratpur and Anandpur. 


KartArpur, in the Kapurthalla 


Kartirputl* 
Naunihil Singh 

SWhiStngh ' 
Kurtir Singh 
Kiratpuriu . 

AnaudpurU 


( Hindu 
• I Sikh . 

< Hindu 
•fSikh . 
. Hindu 
. Hindu 
. Sikh . 

( Hindu 
•ISikh . 


State, was founded by Guru Arjan in 1588 and 
was the home for some time of Guru Har- 
29“ cobind and his son BAbA Gurditta. Nan- 
S4a nihAl Singh and SAdhu Singh, whose 
iSs names have been quoted by their adher- 
«iS45 ents, are members of the Sodhi family 
of KartArpur. The Sodhfs of KartArpur 


are very largely Dhirmalfs (paragraph too above). At Kiratpur again, six miles 
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from Anandpur, .in the Hoshidrpur district there.a^e lilstorical associations with^ 
the lives of Gurus Hargobind and Har-rai, but there are foyr noted shrines in the 
place; one to BAbA Gurditta, one to his friend Badha.n Shah, a third to Guni; 
Har-rai who was born and died here, and a fourth known as the Manif SAhih, 
to which allusion has already been made in paragraph 93 above. The Sodhfs of 
Anandpur have a still greater reputation. There are nine well known shrines 
in Anandpur and the place owes its reputation very largely to the fact of its con¬ 
nection not only with Guru Tegh BahAdur. but with Guru Gobind Singh who lived 
here and first administered the pahul in this place. The Sodhfs of Anandpur 
are descended from Surat Mai, the son of Guru Hargobind, and their religious 
influence is overwhelming. Thoufh their characters are often far from good, 
their disciples will at the Holi lair take the dirt from under their feet and 
place it on their own heads. It is at the Holi that the Sodhis appear in their 
full glory, and this festival have been described as follows; * 

“The HoH fair at Anandpur lasts two days, and on the afternoon of the second day the 
devotees of the various shrines bring out each its particular standard which they carry, 
with singing and music, to the neighbouring choh. The sight whe* all the standards have 
been collected is interesting and picturesque. The processions of priests and worshippers 
clustering round their respective standards move slowly about, accepting offerings and 
bestowing blessings on the people. The dark sUndard of the Anandpur Gurudwdra. 
accompanied by Nihangs clad in dark blue clothes and conical head-dresses, encircled 
with steel quoits, is especially worthy of notice. Many of the. Nihangs are mounted and 
rush wildly about frantically gesticulating and shouting and bearing themselves as if en¬ 
caged in defending their standard against a foe. Now and then a deep-toned chant rises 
from one of the groups singing the praises of their Guru. The Sodhis come out on their 
elephants and caparisoned horses and move through the crowds, and the Bari sirkdr, on 
an elephant, with chauris waving over his head, receives the obeisance of the people 
and accepts offerings.’’ 

THE SIKHS OF GURU GOBIND SINGH. 

' 105. Characteristics of the Khdlsa.— From the days of Guru Arjan on- 

, wards the Sikhs had been drifting gradu- 

In the province. fo & “ “ 

f Hindu . . 78,952 allyintogreateroppositiontotheimpe- 

Gnru Gobind Singhi _ . . 839,138 pg^gr ; and in the time of Gobind 

Singh, the tenth guru (A.D. 1675—1708) when the persecuting rigour of Aurang- 
zeb was at its height, the Sikh community became transformed from a purely reli¬ 
gious into a political association, and what was previously a quietist sect of the, 
Hindus, now expanded to such aqextent that strangers, and even the people of the 
Panjab themsdves, began to look on the Sikhs as constituting a separate reli-. 
gipn. The Sikh form.of faith is looked on as a separate religion, because it is pro¬ 
fessed by a large number of adherents ; and it is professed by a large number of 
adherents because of the success of its ceremonial and administrative innovations. 
As regards doctrine, there is very little to distinguish the followers of Gobind. 
Singh from those of NAnak, or those of NAnak from those of KaWr and the 
other Bhagats \ and, if the reforms of Gobind Singh had not been attended with 
success, his followers would be looked on as the members of another petty sect 
akin to that of the DAdu-panthfs or Bishnois, We may consider it, howevepj for 
the present in the light of a further sect springing from the foundation of 
NAnak’s doctrine, and in its relation to orthodox Hinduism akin to the sects 
founded by Dadu or Kahir. 

• Uashidrpur Camtteer, page 49. The present head of the Sodhfs Is the grandmother of the Tikta SdkH nnd she sits 
on the Manjt and receives oferings. If she were to die, the mother would succeed and her bad reputation would be no ob- 
stacli!. , 
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6 dbihd was bom at Patna when his father was there on pilgrimage, but he 
spent the greater part of his early life at Anandpur. the 
p»tM sahib Sikh • « ordinary story regardinjg the origin of the new faith is that 
Oobirtd was ordered by the goddess Devi to offer up the head df a disciple and 
that four of his followers, viz., Didl Singh Khatrf,^harm Singh Jat, H 4 kim 
Singh Chhimba, and Sihib S ihgh Nai,* offered to sacrifice themselves. Taking 
aside these four he ittitiated them in the rules of his new community and from 
this nucleus spread the Sikh religion of the future. The chosen fe.w were known 
(Hindu 189 as the Khilsa, a term which is generally interpreted as 
Khaisa .^Sikh 3,641 gignifying " pure ” or “ holy,” though etyihologically it is 

said to be more correctly understood as meaning the Guru’s " own property.” 
With the selected knot of followers the Guru was obliged to flee from Anandpur 
to the tracts beyond Ffrozpur. He was, however, successful in defeating the 
Musalraans at Mukatsar, and subsequently returned to Anandpur, from which 
he set out on a journey to the Deccan and died at Abchalnagar in A.D. 1708. 

The particular ordinances of his religion have been cited in a hundred 
books and are clearly set out in paragraphs 262 to 265 of the Census Report of 
1881. Briefly speaking, he added five points to the religion of Ndnak. Firstly, 
the ceremony of baptism was changed from the ekaran ghdwal to pahul; 
the Sikh no longer drank the water in which the feet of his Guru had been 
placed, but was solemnly initiated in the presence of five believers by drinking a 
^ ’ mixture of sugar and water which had been stirred up by 

ich.nd..dh 4 ri Hmda 9 ^g^gggj. (Ijhanda) of Steel ; he then became a/aAw/ifl ot 

khanda-dhari in opposition to a mona; and his name was altered so as to end in 
Singh, Secondly, the Singh has to carry about his person five marks begin¬ 
ning with the letter k, which are known as the five kakkas: namely, the kes, or 
uncut hair, the kacch, or short drawers ; the kara, or iron bangle ; the kkanda, or 
steel dagger; and the kanga, or comb. Thirdly, the followers of Gobind must 
abstain from smoking tobacco. Fourthly, they must not eat any meat except 
the flesh of animals which have been decapitated by a blow on the back of the 
neck (jhatka). And fifthly, they are not to observe the distinctions of caste or 
t© pay special reverence to the Brahmans. There are other ordinances laid down 
by the Guru, but even of these few a certain proportion is not observed at all, 
except by the very strictest Sikhs. 

106. Adherents of Guru Gobind Singh.—Guru Gobind had four sons, 
t#o of whom were slain in battle, and two of whom were taken by the Musal- 
mAns and buried alive at Sarhind. One of these latter was named Zordwir, 
and one Zordwar, a Chhfmba or cottonprinter of the village 
tSikh . 4l*7« of Dadhcri, in the Samrdla tahsil of the Ludhidna district, 
has given himself out as either an agent or a reappearance of the deceased 
saint. This Zordwar appears from the Census returns to have an immense 
following in the Ambdla district. 

Guru Gobind Singh had a sais or groom called Bhagtd, who was dismissed, 
like many grooms before and since, for stealing the horses food, but the miracle 
was that after his dismissal the horses refused to eat anything unril he was re- 
stored. The groom was, therefore, made a Sikh, and call- 
Singh • Hindu 30 Bhagat Singh. He returne*d to his native town of 
Maghidna and from thence to the neighbouring village of Bdgh. Here He one 
day chanced to see a pregnant doe shot by a huntsman, and in his compassion 

• In otket account! there were fire diiciples and the name! dilfer. 
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for the animals of the jungle built the tank of Ndnaksar which is still held sacred 
by his followers. The Granth is read there andja fair takes place twice a year. 
There was another Bhai Bhagta, also a servant of Guru Gobind, who was an¬ 
cestor of the Bhais of Kaithal and collaborated with Santokh Singh in writing 
the Suraj-prakdsh. 

Another of Gobind’s^ersonal disciples was Bhai Mdri, a Jat of the village 

f Hindu . 2,5 of Kang, in the Hoshidrpur tahsil, who established a 

. . 293 (jf },jg jj, village. He was succeeded by a female 

member of hi's family, called Mai Ganesho. The present occupant of the gaddi 
is also a woman, called Mai Jawdhir, who is popularly known as Mai Kangwdif. 
Although it was founded by a disciple of Guru Gobind Singh, the principles of 
the sect are said to approach more to those of the school of Ndnak. The 
followers of the woman of Kang are mainly in Jilandhar and Hoshidrpur. Our 
figures include returns of Maf-kangdnwdlf, Kangddsf, Guru Kangdds, Mai 
Ganesho, etc. 

107. The Akalfs or Nihangs. —The fanatical order of the Akdlfs, or 
,,g Nihangs, owes its origin to the express patronage of Guru 
«.37'5 Gobind Singh. There are two accounts of the founding 
of this order. According to one, the Guru, seeing his infant son Fattah Singh 
playing before him .with his turban peaked in the fashion now adopted by the 
Akdlis, blessed him and instituted a sect which should follow the same custom. 
According to the other account the Akali dress was started by the Guru as a 
disguise when he was fleeing from Chamkaur, in Ambala, to the house of some 
friendly Pathdns at .Mdchfwdra, in Samrdla. The name means “immortal.’' 
Some understood the term to imply that the Akdlfs are followers of the “ Im¬ 
mortal Man ’’ (Akal Purkh), that is, “ of God others that they are invincible in 
fight.* It is said by some that Ajit Singh, the youngest son of Gobind, was 
the first convert. The Akdlfs came into prominence very early by their stout 
resistance to the ‘nnovations introduced by the Bairdgf Bdndaf after the death 
of Guru Gobind; but they do not appear to have had much influence during 
the following century until the days of Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh. During the 
Mahdrdja’s reign the celebrated Phula Singh entered the panth, and being a 
man of great force of character induced numbers of Sikhs to join it. They 
constituted at once the most unruly and the bravest portion of the very 
unruly and brave Sikh army. Their head-quarters were at Amritsar, where 
they constituted themselves the guardians of the faith and assumed the right to 
convoke synods. They levied offerings by force and were the terror of the Sikh 
chiefs. Their good qualities were, however, well appreciated by the Mahdrdja, 
and when there were specially fierce foes to meet, such as the Pathdns beyond 
the Indus, the Akdlfs were always to the front. 

The AkdU is distinguished very conspicuously by his dark blue and checked 
dress, his peaked turban, often surmounted with steel quoits, and by the fact 
of his strutting about like Ali Baba’s prince, with his “thorax and abdomen 
festooned with curious cutlery.’’ He is most particular in retaining the five 
kakkas, and in preserving every outward form prescribed by Guru Gobind Singh 
Some of the Akdlfs wear a yellow turban underneath the blue one leaving a 
yellow band across the forehead; the story being that a Delhi Khatrf called 
Nand Ldl (the author of the Zindagf Ndma), having a desire to see the true Guru 

* The (ormer is probably the right derivation. The Immortals of the ancient Fenia were so called for another reason, 
ate., their system of "perpetual snccesfiion." 

T 'Dm followers of Bdnda ilairilgi are said to constitute a sect in the south westof the Province. 
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in yellow, was gratified by Gobinfi Singh to this extent. The. yellow turban is 
worn by many Sikhs at the Basant Panchami, and the AkdUs are fond of wearing 
it at all times. There is a couplet by Bhai Gurdds which says— 

Si4h, sufed, surkh. zardae, 

Jo pahne, soi Gurbhai. 

"Those that wear black (the Akdlfs), white (the.Nirmalas),red (the Uddsfs) 
or yellow, are all members of the brotherhood of the Sikhs.” The Akdlfs do 
not, it is true, drink spirits or eat meat as other Sikhs do, but they are immo¬ 
derate in the consumption of bhang. They are in other respects such purists 
that they will avoid Hindu rites even in their marriage ceremonies. 

The Akdlf is full of memories of the glorious days of the Khdlsa; and he is 
nothing if he is not a soldier—a soldier of the Guru. He dreams of armies, and 
he thinks in lakhs. If he wishes to imply that five Akdlfs are present, he will 
say that " five lakhs are before you; ” or if he would explain he is alone, he will 
say that he is with " 1,35,000 Khdlsa.” You ask him how he is, and he replies 
that " the army is well ” : you enquire where he has come from, and he says, 
"The troops marched from Lahore.” 

These sectaries are also known aS Nihangs, " the reckless." * They meet 
together at such places as the Akdl-bhunga at Amritsar, the Pfr Sdhib at Attock, 
and the shrines of Gobind Singh at Patna and Apchalnagar; but their chief 
home is at Kiratpur in the Hoshidrpur district, where the sacred place of Phdla 
Singh stands, and in Anandpur at the shrine par excellence of the Akdlfs, the 
Gurudwdra Anandpur Sdhib, which was Guru Gobind’s own house. The pre¬ 
sence of these AkiUs at the annual Holi fair at Anandpur renders it liable to 
disturbances, and in 1864 a missionary of the Ludhiina mission was killed at this 
/air by a Sikh fanatic. The influence of these sectaries has, however, very con¬ 
siderably diminished since the downfall of the Sikh power. It is impossible to 
tell how far the figures obtained at the Census represent the real number of 
Akdifs now in the province. They seem, however, to be most numerous in 
Jalandhar (420), Ffrozpur (616), Patidla (149), and Peshdwar (52). They 
have not for some time past had any political significance. 

I08. The Nirmalas. —The Nirmalas represent a different aspect of the 
history of Gobind’s followers, for this order has by degrees 
^byi«iSikh“ ! ?;743 rid itsclf of the main distinguishing marks of the Khdlsa 
*by caste [sikh“ ’. i,2a4 gradually returning to a pure form of orthodox 

Hinduism. The Nirmalas originated, like the Akdifs, in 
the time of Gobind Singh, but there are two stories regarding the manner of their 
origin. According to the one, a water-carrier was seized by Gobind's soldiers 
for supplying water to the enemy during a battle, but the Guru recognized the 
virtue of his act, and embracing him exclaimed, " Thou art without stain (Nir- 
mala),” This story, however, has too much resemblance to that regarding 
Kanhdya Ldl q.uoted in paragraph 103 above; and the following appears the more 
probable account. It is said that Guru Gobind Singh sent three followers 
named Karm Singh, Harchand and Mihr Rai, to Benares to acquire a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, when the Pandits of that city refused to come themselves to 
Gobind Singh; and that, on their return, the Guru blessed them as being the 
only learned men among the Sikhs and called them " Nirmala.” They were 
allowed to take the pahul and founded the order of Nirmala Sidhds. This 

* This IS the mfanln^ given to the word. The derivation seetni doubtful. Platts (Hindiistani [^ctionary}wavers betwem 
Kahao|t "»flanff ««naked and Sanskrit but nirangQ appears to mean incomplete/* 
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order wasat first devoted to ther egulations of Gobind Singh, wore white gar* 
ments, and had considerable influence with his followers. But their taste for 
Sanskrit literature (which is to this day cultivated by them with consid'erable 
care) led them to Imbibe the principles of the Veddnta and to re-adopt many of 
the customs of the Shdstars. They gave up the use of meat and spirits. They 
also began to adopt the ordinary ochre-coloured dress of the Indian faqi'r, which 
is strictly prohibited to the true followers of Gobind, and some of them are now 
only distinguishable from the Ud^si followers of Ninalc by the wearing of the 
i&s or uncut hair. They are almost always celibate and almost always in 
monasteries. They have generally some pretensions to learning, and, unlike 
most of the religious orders in the Punjab, have a high reputation for morality. 
They are said to live on offerings voluntarily presented, and to abstain from beg¬ 
ging ; but there are some who say that the ochre-coloured dress has been adopted 
mainly for its convenience in begging. Their principal Akhdra is at Hardwdt, 
and it is said that their societies throughout the province are periodically visited 
by a controlling council. They have three considerable monasteries in the 
Hoshiirpur district at Miinak, Adamwdland Alampur Kotla; and by our returns 
they appear to be strong in Gurddspur, where they are mainly returned as 
Hindus, and in Ambdla, Ffrozpur and Amritsar, where they are mainly return¬ 
ed as Sikhs. It is supposed that they are to be found in some numbers in Patidia 
but our tables would intimate that they are as strong in Farfdkot. They are looked 
on as unorthodox by most true Sikhs, and it will be observed that more of them 
are returned in the Census as Hindu than as Sikhs. The Akalfs are especially 
bitter against them, and there have been great contentions between the two 
sects with regard to the right of worship at the great Sikh shrnie at Apchal- 
nagar on the Godavery. 

109. The Ktikas— Rdm Singh.— The constant opposition of Guru Gobind 
Singh to the Mughal Government placed the early Sikhs in a position of political 
as well as religious antagonism to the ruling powers, and developed the extreme 
dogma which viewed the Khdlsa not only as a body of men bound by religious 
ties, but as a community supreme both in Church and State, and under an obli¬ 
gation to resist all external authority and to constitute itself an independent body. 
And this feeling would naturally receive fresh support from the time when Sikh 
sovereigns beg.an to rule in the Punjab and to oppress in turn the religion against 
which their ancestors had risen. It was therefore one of the surprises of the 
British conquest to find how little any such sentiments had found a place in the 
minds of the people at large. There have since annexation been times when the 
political feelings of the Sikhs have been more or less disturbed, as they were 
for instance, in 1886: but there has not, with one exception, been any serious 
organization on the part of the Sikhs against the cons tituted authorities on 
religious or political grounds. The one exception alluded to is that caused by 
the now famous Kuka sect. ^ 

The sect was founded some 45 years ago by an Uddsi of the Arora caste 
called Bdlak Singh, a money-lender of Hazro in the Rawalpindi district. He 
appears to have been mainly intent on breaking the power which the Brahmans 
had acquired over the Sikhs; on excluding them from Sikh marriages and re¬ 
introducing the circumambulation of the Granth, instead of the sacred fire. He 
found adherents among the Sikh garrison of the Pfrddd fort, for which it wa, 
his duty to provide supplies. , . ’ 

His followers were known'as Sagrisfs or Habidsfs, and on his death in 
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1863 he'was succeeded by his nephew Khdn Singh, who still has a following in 
the neighbourhood, which indulges in some form of doctrine which may not be 
divulged. 

After the death of Bdlak Singh, the doctrines of the sect were pushed for- 
ward with great vigour by R 4 m Singh, son of Jassa Singh, a carpenter of Bhaint- 
dla in the Ludhiina district. This man had once served in the Sikh army, and 
subsequently had established a shop at Ludhidna. This having failed, he began 
wandering over the country, and at last became a disciple of Balak Singh. There 
is, however, a local legend of the origin of his mission, which is interesting as a 
specimen of the propagation of legendary lore in modern times. According to 
this story Rim Singh, while employed in building a hou se at Hazro for one Saiad 
Alam Shdh, found that he had cut a beam a foot too short for the roof; but on 
explaining the situation to the daughter of the Saiad, he was told by her to take 
heart and try again whether the beam fitted. He did so, and discovered that it 
was not too short, but too long ; and asked the Saiad’s daughter to explain to 
him the source of her miraculous powers. She thereupon whispered in his ear the 
words of power, which according to some were “ Wdh Guru;” according to 
others “ Allah-hu al samddand his subsequent ruin is said to be due to his hav¬ 
ing communicated this watchword too freely to his followers. However this may 
be, Rdm Sing commenced thereupon to establish his head-quarters at Bhainf 
and began some time between 1850 and i860 to disseminate his doctrines. 
Disciples began to flock to him, and with them came offerings, from the proceeds 
of which he was able to erect a large Dera and to travel about in considerable 
state. He preached that he w'as an avatdr or incarnation of Guru Gobind 
Singh, and incited his followers to believe in the speedy overthrow of the 
British power. Every district had one or more Subas appointed who cor¬ 
responded direct with Rdm Singh and were bound to obey his orders. His fol¬ 
lowers began to drill by night, and the attention of Government was attracted 
to the sect as early as 1863.* Precautions were taken to avoid large gatherings 
of Kukas, but small disturbances took place here and there at religious fairs. 
In 1869 there was a small rising of Kukas at Ffrozpur. In 1870 a number 
of Mahomedan butchers were murdered in Amritsar and elsewhere; and the 
murders w^re traced to the Kdkas, who were fanatical in their abhorrence of 
kine-killing. 

no. The Ktika rising of 1872. —In 187a occurred the Kuka outbreak at 
•Mdler Kotla, which is described as follows in the Ludhidna Gazetteer:— 

“On the 13th January 1872 there was a meeting of Kukas at Bhainf, and a gang of 
about 150 of these after working themselves up into a state of religious fren/y started off 
under the leadership of two Jats of Sukraundi in Patidia territory. Rim Singh informed 
the police of their intention to do some mischief, saying that he had no control over them, 
but it was considered sufficient to see them out of our territory. They were armed with 
axes, sticks, etc., only and are said to have declared that the town of Miler Kotla would 
be the object of their attack. They went to Pad in Patiala territory without causing any 
disturbance, and' reappeared next day near to Malaudh, the seat of Sardir Badan Singh, on 
which they made a sudden onset; with the idea, probably, of getting arms and money. 
They are said to have wanted the Sardir to lead them. In the attack two men were 
killed on each side and a few wounded, and the gang suceeded in securing three horses, 
one gun and one sword. No one joined them anywhere on their march, and they never 
numbered'more than 150 men at the outside. They next proceeded to Kotla, which is nine 
miles off from Malaudh, and on the morning of the 15th made a sudden attack on the 
palace and treasury of the Naw 4 b, but were driven off when the Kotla guards had recovered 
from their surprise and pursued to Rurr, in the Patiala territory, where to the number of 
68 they surrendered to the Patidia authorities. At Malaudh and Kotla they had killed 10 
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men and wounded 17, while their own loss had been 9 killed and 38 wounded. On'getting 
the news of the attacks on Malaudh and Kotla, Mr. Cowan, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiina, started for the latter place and telegraphed for troops, which arrived soon after. 
Mr. Cowan executed by blowing from guns 49 of the captured men, and the others were 
tried by the Commissioner (Mr. Forsyth). Thus ended the Kdka outbreak of 1872. If 
the Kukas had ever any plan for a rising they must have been completely upset by these 
insane proceedings ot a body of fanatics rushing about the country armed with sticks 
and axes. The people of the villages through which they passed appear to have been 
scared by them, and the inhabitants of Rurr, where they were captured, deserted their 
houses in a body at the approach of the band. Of course Rim Singh and his doctrines 
were responsible for w'hat had happened, and he had become a danger to the State, as 
■similar disturbances might be created at any time by his followers.” 


He was at once deported; and died in 1887 or 1888 at Rangoon. The 
Dera is now conducted by Budh Sing, his brother. 

III. The Kdkas of to-day. —The sect is known by the name of the 
“ Kukas” or “ shouters,” because, unlike the ordinary Sikhs, they permit them¬ 
selves to fall into a state of ivajad or frenzy during their religious exercises, 
shaking their heads and reciting their prayers in a loud voice. They finish 
prayer with a loud cry of “ Sat Srf Akdl ”—“ God is true,” and their religious 
meetings are said to have often ended in disgusting orgies. They differ also 
from the Sikhs generally in the manner of wearing the turban (si'dlii. pag) and 
in carrying a necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, which serve as beads for 
prayer. 

The Kiikas will often try to conceal the fact of their belonging to this sect 
and many of them cal! themselves “ Ndmdh^rf.”* Our re- 
Sikh” 10,turns include all persons so returned, but the figures re- 
“ 5 suiting appear to be higher than one would otherwise have 

expected. It is possible that the doctrines of the sect are in .some places assum¬ 
ing a milder and more open form; but it is not unlikely that there has been 
a confusion in our returns between those who were returned as KUka and those 
* who entered themselves as followers of Giiga, the two words being identical 
in the vernacular cursive. This would account for a good many of the Hindu 
Kukas. I have allowed the five Mussalrain Kukas to stand, having met a 
person who knew personally one of them, but I am unable to suggest what the 
form of faith held by such an one may be. The districts and states from which 
more than a thousand Kukas have been returned are jdlandhar, Ludhidna, Firoz- 
pur, Patiala, Amritsar, SiAlkot and Gujrdnwdla, and this may be taken as 
indicating fairly well the area in which the sect is prevalent, although the 
figures in each case may be far from correct. These outward signs are, how¬ 
ever, not so commonly worn as they used to be; and a dispensation is easily 
obtained from the Dera to abandon the straight pagrf and to wear the woollen 
necklace under, instead of over, the clothing. They are also supposed to 
avoid meat and spirits of all kinds; and they allow marriage outside the caste. 
They have also a belief in Gobind Singh as the only Guru and in his incarn¬ 
ation as Rdm Singh, and look forward to the establishment of the Khilsa 
as a temporal dominion. Many of them refuse to believe in the death of R 4 m 
Singh and expect his reappearance. In other respects they are merely a puri¬ 
tanical Sikh sect of the school of Gobind, with a more marked hatred of Ma- 
homedans, butchers and tobacco than that held by most Sikhs. In Sfrsa, 
where there is a small colony of them under the command of one of R 4 m 
Singh’s immediate adherents, they are looked on with some contempt by their 

* Tha Sagrisla of Riwalpindl are foHowera of^N'anak and do not attempt to conceal their sect: the term Namdbici is 
common about SiilUot, etc., and Kiika about Uidbitna and its neighbourhood. 
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Sikh neighbours as harmless fanatics, but are credited* with .a purer morality 
and a stricter regard for truth than fnost people. They have or had till lately a 
small dharmsdla in the Moti Bazar at Lahore, where they would assemble of an 
evening to sing religious songs. 

112. Present Sikh Schools of opinion. —The followers of Guru Gobind 
are divided at the present day, like the professors of many other religions, 
into'^two parties,—one of which would combine the teaching of the Sikhs with 
a considerable latitude of thought and a considerable adoption* of European 
methods; while the other, fearing the results of such developments on the 
character of the people and the stability of their religion, is anxious to preserve 
the old forms as intact as possible. Each school has its leaders, and the op- ^ 
position between them (“whicli has also some sordid elements in it) has at times 
been very acute. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. 


Chet RJimt 

AdviAt 

Icchiadhari 


II3. Forms of unbelief. —Hitherto we have b jen tracing various phases 
of religious thought from the original orthodox polytheism of the Purdnas down 
to the vague mysticism of the Bh^gats and the fanatic enthusiasm of the follow¬ 
ers of Gobind. The old Hindu philosophies however mention sects, among 
whom they include the Buddhists, of an atheistic tendency ; and it is perhaps 
surprising that no such sects are to be found in the history of religous develop¬ 
ment which has been sketched above. Vhe atheism both of past and present 
days has, however, been able as a rule to veil itself in some other form ; and it 
has been a co nmon reproach against unpopular sects, that they are in reality 
atheistic, though pretending to be otherwise. The followers of one Chet Ram, 
who is, or recently was, teaching in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, are said to deny the existence of God. The Advidt, 
ag«j^, hold the unity of the soul with God after death, while* 
the Guldbddsfs, as we have seen, hold the universal presence of God in the soul and 
in nature ; and the latter at any rate of these sects is popularly accused of atheism. 
The Icchiadhari of our> returns is said to imply one who follows his own desires 
in all things ; and persons professing such a doctrine are doubtless looked on 
with much the same suspicion as that attaching to avowed atheists. The 
avowed atheist or agnostic returns himself boldly as Ndstak or as Ld mashab, 

2 “professing no religion.” The term “ Ld mazhab ” is, how- 
Noreiijrio'' '.M* ever, employed very commonly in a special sense as appli¬ 

cable to the sweepers, who in the opinion of most Hindus have no religion worth 
speaking of, and in the return of sects for British territory I have entered all 
such returns under the head of sweeper religions and included them with Hindus. 
In the native states, where only two instances occurred, we were able to investi¬ 
gate the cases, and discovered that the persons so returned were a Brahman and 
a Khatrf of Cbamba: they have therefore been allowed to remain in the Tables 
among “ Other religions.” 

In opposition fo these agnostic and infidel forms of belief, and in opposi¬ 
tion also to the developments of the Brahrao and Arya Samajes, which will be 
noticed immediately, the orthodox Hindus have in many instances been careful 
to record themselves as orthodox by sect. Some have returned themselves as 
Brahmachdrf, that is, as students going through the ortho- 
SmSrtak * . . n.i dox course of instruction ; others as Smartak, followers of 

Karm Kfindf . . 838 instructions laid down in the orthodox bo^y of laws 
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known as Smriti. Others still are entered as Karm Kdndi, followers'of the Hindu 
body of ceremonial which is known as “ Karm-Kind.” A still larger number 
were entered as Sandthan-dharnu', but I have not thought it worth while to record 
their numbers: the term merely implies that they belong to the “ old school,” 
and it is generally used in contradistinction to the followers of the Arya Samdj. 
In Lahore city I found at the commencement of the preliminary enumeration 
that almost everybody who was not an Arya was being recorded as a Sand?han- 
dharmi, which' was a view of the meaning of our “ sect-column” that would 
have deprived it of its main interest. The term is generally used now-a-days in 
contradistinction to tlie Aryas, and there are numerous societies and clubs which 
under this title do what they can to maintain the orthodox faith. 

The forms of deistical uuorthodoxy at present mo'st prevalent among the 
educated classes are those propagated by the Brahinos, the Arya Sanidj, and 
the Dera Dharma Mission. 

114. The Brahmos. —Of the Brahmo Samaj it is not necessary to say much, 
as its teaching.s are exotic in this province and the history of the sect has been 
often described in books accessible to English readers. The Samaj was founded 
at Calcutta in 1828 by Raja R.ini Mohun Rai, a Bengali. His main teachings 
were in opposition to the polytheism of the masses: without rejecting the 
Vedas or abandoning the observances of caste, he was ready to draw inspiration 
from other creeds, and was anxious to unite mankind in a theistic union. In 1841 
or 1843 the society was joined by the Tattvabodini Sabha and its leader Daben- 
dra Nath Tagore; and shortly afterwards the infallibility of the Vedas began to 
be questioned. -In 1857 Babii Keshab Chandar Sen, a clerk in the Bank of Ben¬ 
gal, joined the Sanidj and furthered the progressive movement already at work. 
Under his guidance caste restrictions were laid aside, and the authority of the 
V'edas finally discarded. The more conservative of the Brahinos refused to fol- 
,low him, and founded, in protest against his teaching, the Adi, or original, Samaj. 
The followers of Keshab united themselves in supporf of what was afterwards 
termed the Nav Bidhan or New Dispensation : the community began to be organ¬ 
ized ; sacred clays and sacred ceremonies were introduced, and strenuous efforts 
were made to extend their doctrines. The Brahmos looked with reverence on 
the sacred books of all religions, but endeavoured to put forward an eclectic 
and comprehensive faith which should take the place of all the rest. Their 
success among the educated classes, more especially in Bengal, was considerable. 
A further split in the community was however caused by the marriage of Keshdb’s 
daughter to the Raja of Kuch Behar : the early age of the bride and the semi- 
idolatrous nature of the ceremonies gave the more strenuous of Keshab’s dis¬ 
ciples an opportunity to break from his yoke and to found what they termed the 
“ Sddharan” or Universal "Samaj,” the principles of which differ little from 
those of the Nav Bidluin, though the organization is more democratic. Keshab 
Chandar Sen died in 1884, and the most prominent of the Brahmos at the pre¬ 
sent day is perhaps Babii P. C. Mozumddr, who was one of the most devoted 
associates of the late Keshab Chandar Sen. 

The Brahmos, rejecting as they do the authority of the Vedas and thfe re¬ 
strictions of caste, are not properly Hindus, and are very often looked on as con¬ 
stituting a separate religion. Of 128 Brahmos, however, entered in our tables, only 
12 have returned themselves as such by religion: one has been entered as San- 
ddsf by religion and Brahmo by sect: the rest are all returned as Hindus by reli¬ 
gion and Bralimos'by sect. They appear to be strongest at Lahore (54) and 
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at Gujr 5 t (*9), and they are doubtless for the most part BengAlfs. It is not 
impossible that some of the Brahmos have escaped proper enumeration, through 
being entered by the enumerators as Brahra-worshippers, Brahm-panthis and 
the like. A few of those who have returned themselves as Brahmo by religion 
have gone on to specify their adherence to the New dispensation (Nav Bidhiin) 
of Keshab Chandar Sen, or the Si Bidhan (?Sadharan Samaj) of the seceders. 
TheTDeva Dharma sect (shortly to be noticed) which has arisen out of Brahmo- 
ism is often looked on as a branch of the Brahmo Samaj, and two men are entered 
in our tables as being by religion Brahmos and adherents to the sect of the Deb 
Dharm. 

The followers of the Brahmo Samij being for the most part foreigners 
in the province, it has not been able to present in^the Punjab any special pecu¬ 
liarities which would distinguish it from the Brahmoism of Bengal and the rest 
of India. The following description,* however, of the worship in a Brahmo meet¬ 
ing-place at Lahore is interesting as indicating the position held by the Brahmo 
faith in Lahore - 

“ Although not unaware of the existence of tlie new and very aggressive sect of theists 
known as Brahmas, or Brahmos, nor unacijuainted with their generally accepted doctrines, 
I had not visited any of their places of worship, when the following public notice attract¬ 
ed my attention :— 

“‘The sixteenth anniversary of the Punjab Brahmo Samij will hecelebrated on Sun¬ 
day, the Qth of November, 1879, at the Brahma MandiT, Anarkalli, Lahore. The public are 
cordially invited to attend 011 the occasion.’ 

“Taking advantage of the Society’s invitation to the public generally, I went to their 
place of worship in time for the morning service. 

“I found the Brahmo mandir situated in a humble quarter of the town, and devoid of 
any architectural pretensions whatever. It is a hall about 50 feet long, by 18 or 
20 feet wide, with a veranda in front, partly converted into a little vestry, where 
Brahmo publications were exposed for sale. Narrow verandas also shelter the hall on the 
right and left sides, running along the entire length of the building, which, to suit the cli¬ 
mate, is provided with ample means of ventilation. 

“ On the occasion of II16 anniversary celebration, regarding which I am writing, there 
were no pictures, statues, or such objects, in the harll. They would have been out of place 
in the temple of this purely theistic and ostentatiously iconoclastic sect. The occasion 
was, however, a special one, and some attempt at decoration seemed not only permissible, 
but called for. Flowers and leaves were innocent enough to be admitted into the precincts 
of the austere theistic hall, and were used, though not profusely, in giving something of a 
holiday look to the blank walls of the plain brick building. Between the doorways, on 
small wooder brackets, were placed glass vases with flowers in them ; the doors were or¬ 
namented with strings of leaves and flowers. Within the hall, on one side of the entrance 
doorway, stood an American clock, and on the other a charity-box, labelled in English 
and, lower down, in Urdu characters. 

'* The floor wa.s carpeted with cotton carpets, known in India as durrees. White floor¬ 
cloths (not quite clean) were laid for the people to sit upon. A portion of the extreme 
end of the hall—perhaps a fourth or fifth of the entire room—had been partitioned off by a 
temporary screen for the accommodation of such women and children as might care to at¬ 
tend. From this extemporized gynecium they could hear and perhaps see all that was go¬ 
ing on, without being exposed to the rude gaze of the male worshippers. Yet, when the 
service was proceeding, some little children, and a few girls of about ten or eleven years 
of age, well dressed and well bejewelled, more irrepressible or more curious jthan the rest, 
came tripping, with tinkling anklets, into the veranda, to have a few furtive looks through 
the open doors at what was going on within the hall. With the exception of myself all 
present were natives. A little in advance of the temporary screen of the gynecium the 
Brahmo missionary from Bengal took up his position. Th^re was no pulpit or raised plat¬ 
form of any kind for the preacher. The eastern does not like to stand, and our Brahmo 
missionary from Bengal was no exception to the general rule, for he sat squat on the floor, 

• From Professor ]. C. Oman’s '^Indian Ufe, Relig’ious and Social*’ pp. 125— 
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the place immediately in front of him being walled in by flower pots and strewn with 
flowers. Here he prayed and preached and sang in turn, seated the whole while, and 
with his eyes shut. The hymns for the day were taken from a small vernacular hymn-book 
of only a few printed pages. The choir singers and musicians were the same three Maho- 
tnedans 1 had seen at the Arya Sainij ; but the congregation in the Brahmo Mandir seemed 
to take part in the singing to a greater extent than did the congregation at the Arya meet¬ 
ing. Several pensons present joined in the hymns, swaying their bodies about gently to the 
measure. Tliere were prayers, long ones too, in which the congregation took part in a de¬ 
vout manner. In hi.s prayers the Brahmo missionary asked that Brahma would cause the 
Hindus, Muhamadan.s, and Christians to turn to him and become Brahmos. 1 could not help 
thinking tliat much of the forms of the prayers, or rather the style of expression used, were 
copied, consciously or unconsciously, from the prayer-book of England. During his lecture 
the missionary, to give point to his speech, quoted an episode from the Ratnayana about 
“ Sceta Debi” and “ Hanooniaii .Sahib,” in which the poet says that the monkey-god des¬ 
troyed a certain city, because he tfOuld not find the name of God there. At one stage of 
the proceedings, while a hymn w.is being sung, two or three men got up, and went about 
placing garlands of flowers round the necks of the people present. 

“As far as 1 could judge, the congregation was drawn from the ranks of the well-to-do 
middle class of the native society of Lahore. The upper classes sent no representatives, 
nor did the labourers aod artizans. Several Bengalis were present. The entire congrega¬ 
tion, excluding the women and children behin<l the curtain, did not, on the sixteenth anni¬ 
versary of Ihe Panjab Brahmo SamAj. exceed filty souls, and of these several had been pre¬ 
sent at, and taken |)art in, the Arya celebration described in a previous paper—a fact which 
[ take it, is a fair indication of the absence at that time of narrow sectarian feeling in both 
movements. At the door 1 purchased some, Brahmo publications, and then left the hall, 
carrying away with me the impression tliat the Brahmo Iheislic church, which originated in 
Bengal, had certainly not met with much sueress in the Panjab." 

115. The Arya Sam^j—Dayanand Saraswati.—By far the most im¬ 
portant of the modern sects in this province is that of the Arya Samdj, founded 
fifteen years ago by Pandit Dayanand Saraswatf, a Brahmin of Kathiawar. This 
remarkable man was born m A.I). 1824 in a town belonging to the Raja of 
Morvi, and very early in life conceived an intense aversion to the worship of 
idols. lie had a similar aversion to marriage, and fled from his parents’ home to 
avoid the neces.sity of marrying. It is said that he never slated either his own 
real name or the names of his parents or the torvn he was born in, so that, 
except so fai as he has hiin.self given out regarding it, there is a mystery regard¬ 
ing the Pandit’s early life. He tells in one of his books of his many and exten¬ 
sive travels, his profound researches in Sanskriiic lore, his constant meditations, 
and his ceaseless enquirings. He tells how, by dissecting in his own rough way 
a corpse which he found floating on a river, he discerned dace and for all the 
egregious errors of the Hindu medical treatises, and how by degrees he found 
reason to reject the authority of all the saCred books of the Hindus subsequent 
to tlie Vedas. Once convinced of this, he braced himself to a wonderful course of 
missionary effort, in which he formulated his new system and attacked the 
existing orthodox Hinduism. Soon after the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, in 
April 1877, he visited Lahore, and rem.iined there for some months, expanding 
his views and founding the Samaj. He also travelled to various places in the 
Punjab, founding Samajes, and spent the rest of his life in travelling over the 
greater part of the North-West Provinces and Rdjputdna, He aroused a great 
deal of antagonism, and his death, which took place at Ajmere on October 30th, 
1883, was not without suspicion of poisoning.* He has left behind him several 
works in which the system heinitiated is explained, such as the Veda Bhdshya, or 
translation of the Vedas, in which he insists on a special method of interpreting 

• I'he life of Dayanand ha« been treated in ffreater detail in Professor Max Muller's Biographical Studies, in Sir 
Monicr Williams’ ** Religious; Life and Thought in India,*’ and in Professor Oman’s ** Indian Life, Rtligiotis and Social." 
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the sacred books’: the Saty^rth Prak^sh, in which the Arya religion is set forth 
and contrasted with others; and the Bhamikc, or Introduction to the study of 
the Vedas. 

tl6. The faith of the Aryas. —The Arya or “ Vedic ” religion, which he 
founded, is primarily the outcome of the solvent action of Natural Science on 
modern Hinduism. The members of the Arya Samaj find the fantastical 're¬ 
presentations of the world and of man which are put forward in the 18 Purdnas to 
be inconsistent with Natural Science, and consequently reject the authority of these 
Puranas, looking on them as the outcome of the ignorance and craft of compara¬ 
tively recent generations of Brahman^. The original .and only authoritative 
Scriptures in the eyes of the Arya Samaj are the four Vedas, and the professed 
aim of the Samaj is to restore tne paramount authority of the Vedas by 
purging away the subsequent accretions which have brought about the popular 
Hinduism of to-day. Scriptures more recent than the Vedas and anterior to the 
l8 Puranas (such as the Brahmanas, the six philosophic Darshanas, the 
ten Up.inisliads, etc,), are regarded as explanatory of the Vedas and authori¬ 
tative only wh re they are not. contradictory thereto. The Vedas themselves 
constitute the only infalbblc revelation. “ Tl\e Vedas,” writes Daydnand, “are 
revealed by God. I regard them as self-evident truth, admitting of no doubt and 
depending on the authority of no other book, being represented in nature, the 
kingdom of God.” The bases of the Aryan f.aith are the revelation of God in 
the Vedas and tlie revelation of God in Nature, and the first practical element 
in this belief is the interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with the proved 
results of Natural Science. * 

In the interpretation of the Vedas the Arya Samdj finds itself at issue with 
the Sanskritists of Europe, whose tnanslations represent the Vedas as the reli¬ 
gious literature of a primitive people and, like the literature of other primitive 
peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsistent wdth, scientific accuracy. The 
Aryas contend that such a view arises from a mistaken literal translation of 
their scriptures, and that the earlier, and consequently more trustworthy,' com¬ 
mentators having always refused to construe the Vedas in their literal sense, it is 
a mistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with any mean¬ 
ing other than a metaphorical or derived one. Following these principles, the 
Samdj not only defends the Vedic Rishis from all imputations of Pantheism 
and Polytheism, but finds in their writings numerous indications of an accurate 
acquaintance with the facts of science. It holds that cremation, vegetarianism, 
and abstinence from spirituous liquors are inculcated by the Vedas, and incul¬ 
cated to a large extent on purely scientihe grounds. It holds that the great reli¬ 
gious rite of Vedic time’s, the Agnihotra or Homa sacrifice, is instituted with a 
view to rendering air and water w'holesorne and subservient to health, and because 
“ it plays a prominent part in putting a stop to the prevalence of epidemics and 
the scarcity of rainfall.” It is convinced that the latest discoveries of science, 
such as those of electricity and evolution, w',;re perfectly well known to the seer.s 
who were inspired to write the Vedas. 

While conceding this much to rtiodern Natural Science, the Aryas refuse 
to see in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retaining their con¬ 
fidence in the Vedas, they have avoided the radicq 4 materialism of some of the 
earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. The Arya philosophy is orthodox, and 
based mainly on the Upanishads. The tenets of Dayanand, though leaning rather 
to the Shankya doctrine, do not fit in precisely with any one of the six orthodox 
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systems ; but these systems are all regarded by the Aryas as true and as different 
aspects of the same principles. The three entities of Daydnand’s philosophy are 
God, the Sod and Prakriti or Matter. Soul he regards as physically distinct 
from God, but related to Him as the contained to the container, the contem¬ 
plated to the contemplator, the son to the father. Soul enters into all animals 
and there are indications of soul in the vegetable kingdom also. In most of its 
details the Aryan system retains the terminology of the traditional philosophy of 
Hinduism. It maintains above all things the law of metempsychosis and places 
the aim of virtue in escape from the law; but this moksh or beatitude is for an 
era (kalp) only, after the termination of which the soul resumes its wanderings. 
The localization of the Hindu paradises, Parlok and Swarg, is rejected : heaven and 
hell lie in the pleasures and sorrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or 
in the life to come. 

As a consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of riles on behalf of the 
dead, and by this cuts at the root of that great Hindu institution, the srdddh. 
Like other Hindus the Aryans burn the dead, but for alleged sanitary reasons they 
employ spices for the burning. At first they took the ph'U to the Ganges, but now 
they cast it into the nearest stream ; they do not call in the Acharaj, and they omit 
all tlie ceremonies of the kiryakarm. At marriage they go round the sacred fine; 
and walk the seven steps like the Hindus, but omit the worship of Ganesh. They 
generally employ Brahmans at weddings, but in several known instances these have 
been dispensed with. The Samaj finds an efficacy in prayer (prdrthan) and 
worship (upasnd) ; but it greatly limits the number of ceremonies to which it 
accedes any miiritorious powers. It discourages entirely the practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the use of beads, and sandal-wood marks, gifts to 
worthless mendicants, and all the thousand rites of popular Hinduism. Oidy 
those rites (sanskaras) are to be observed which find authority in the Vedas, and 
these are i6 in number only. Idolatry and all its attendant ceremonies have, 
according to the Aryas, no basis in the Vedas and no place in true religion. Ram, 
Krishn and other objects of popular adoration are treated euhemeristically as 
pious or powerful princes of the olden time; and in their salutation to each other 
the Aryas substitute the word “ Namastai” for the " Rrim Ram ” of the vulgar. 

117. Social and political aims of the Samaj- —The Aryas are careful 
to defend their religion from a charge of novelty : they regard it as a revival of 
an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to the Brahmans. 
The Arya theory of to-day is that the real Brahman is one who is a Brahman in 
the heart; that the Vedas are not confined to one class; and that all castes are 
equal before God. It is careful however to accept the existence of the four castes 
of ancient Hinduism ; it retains the sacred thread for the three superior castes 
and by implication debars the Sudras from some of the privileges of the twice-born. 
In practice no Arya will marry with another caste or eat with men of another caste. 
The sect being almost entirely composed of educated men and being based on 
theories unfitted to the understaniing of the lower castes, the right of Chuhras 
and the like to join its ranks has not, I understand, been put to the test. But the 
Samdj is said to have been .successful in receiving back into Hinduism persons con¬ 
verted to Christianity or Mahomedanism and in reinstating such persons in caste. 
The Aryas do not regard th^cow as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudice 
in considering the slaughter of a cow more heinous than that of other animals : 
and in the anli-cow-killing agitation of a few years past the SamAj was to some 
extent identified with the movement, though less so in the Punjab than in the 
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North-Western Provinces. In other respects the social programme of the Sam^j 
Is liberal and anti-popular in the extreme. It sets its face against child-marriage 
and it encourages the remarriage of widows. It busies itself with female educa¬ 
tion, with orphanages and schools, dispensaries and public libraries, and philan¬ 
thropic institutions of all sorts. * 

The Aryan faith is put forward as a revival: it takes us back to the time 
when the Aryan race In its prime ruled the north of India. It designates the 
country between the Himeilayas and Vindhyas, the Brahmaputra and the Indus, 
by its old name of Aryavartta : and calls on us to believe that Aryas (“ its perma¬ 
nent inhabitants”) have lived in it since creation. * The aim of the Samdj i.s to 
unite the peoples of this tract and to regenerate “our fallen Aryavartta. ”t This 
regeneration is primarily to be religious and social; buf there are members of the 
Samdj who have political leanings also. In its desire to advance the self- 
governing institutions of the country, it was generally found ranged on the side 
of the Congress agitation. Throughout its speculations and its doctrines, reli¬ 
gious and social, the Samaj has always been at pains to show that the faith it 
promulgates owes nothing to English influence and English modes of thought: 
and the politicians of the Samdj have at times been tempted to carry the same prin¬ 
ciple into the realm of politics. The fact that the Aryas are mainly recruited 
from one class, and that the Samdj possesses a very complete organization of 
its own, has laid it open to the charge ol supporting as a body the proclivities 
of a large s(?ction of its members; but the Samaj as such is not a political but a 
purely religious body. 

The Arya doctrines have been formulated in a series of ten somewhat wide 
propositions, and any person professing belief in the fundamental principles of the 
Samaj is eligible for membership, and may, after probation, be admitted as a full 
member and obtain a vote in the affairs of the society. Weekly meetings are 
held—generally on Sundays, so as to admit of the presence of Government .ser¬ 
vants and pleaders—with prayers, lectures on the Vedas and other .subjects, 
hymns sung on the Soma Veda system, and otj|er miscellaneous proceedings. At 
an annual meeting, a report is read and an Executive Committee with office bear¬ 
ers appointed. Each local Samaj is independent of the other ; but a considerable 
number of the local Samajes have voluntarily submitted to the Paropakdrinf 
Sabhaor Provincial Committee, which in a general way supervises the local centres 
and arranges for the dua provision of Upadeshaks or missionaries. The Arya 
Samaj, though paying extreme reverence to the memory of Swdmi Dayanand, 
refuses to look on him or any one else as an Infallible Guru ; and in the absence 
of any central control exercised by an individual, the organization above describ¬ 
ed has been very instrumental in keeping the society together and preventing so 
far any serious schism in its ranks. A still more marked influence is undoubtedly 
exercised by the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, which was founded in Lahore 
some time ago .and has been conducted entirely on Aryan lines. The College, 
wliile preparing students in the ordinary subjects with considerable success for 

• The chrouologfy of the historical speculations of tlip SamAj is another point on which tho Aryas are at varijnre with Kxi- 
ropean reaearch. For io>!tance, the late Fandit Gunidatta, one of tlm most trenchant ewntrover-siahsts of the Samaj, places 
Shan^ara Achat aya “neatly 2,200 years ago,” and says, event so ceitain in Indian history a* Mababhaiata 

which took placoabout 4.900 ycais ago.” The era of tl»e Samuj datas Irom the foundation of the cidsting Htiivcrmc, which is 
placed 1,960,852,993 years ajfo. 

Cries the Aryan poet♦ 

Ah! long have we slept, sons of India, too long ! 

Youi country degenciate, your morals all wiong. 

At times their aims arc wider still and ’‘some of the sect,” writes an informant, “with whom pseudo-ethnological tFleories^ 
die hard, hope to bring all the Aryan family, includicg the English race, within the told of the sublimated Vedic faith.” 
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CENSUS RETURN OF ARYAS. 


the University examinations, pays special attention to instruction in Sanskrit 
and Hindi, and imparts a certain amount of religious training by the institution'of 
morning and evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the reading of ex¬ 
tracts from the Satydrth Prakdsh of Daydnand. 

Ii8. The Census return of Aryas. —The'stricter Aryas have a preju¬ 
dice against being classed as Hindus, very much as our High Churchmen refuse 
to be called Protestants ; but in common parlance ihe Arya is a Hindu by reli¬ 
gion, just as the High Anglican is a Protestant. The Aryan belief, it is said, is 
a separate religion : it does not constitute a Hindu sect, because its " fundament¬ 
al principles arc not mere matters of faith, but are founded on solid reason and 
science.” The term “ Hindu ” is reprobated on the quasi-historical ground that 
” Hindu is not a Sanskrit word and is not met with in any Sanskrit works, and 
means blackish, thief, slave, and is a nickname given to us by foreigners.” In the 
Census returns the Aryas were at liberty to return themselves as they pleased, 
ihoucdi doubtless the enumerator would generally, if unchecked, enter them as 
Hindu by religion and Arya or Vaidik by sect ; and the result has been that one- 
cighth of the Aryas have returned themselves as belonging to a separate religion. 
A perusal, however, of the returns in Table F, Part B, will show that some at least 
of the men who have returned their religion as Vaidik can scarcely be members 
of the Arya Samaj. Tnere are 31 persons who return their sect as “ Devi 
w'orshippers,”and the explanation given of this is that there are orthodox Hindus 
who, without being members of the Arya Samdj, pay an^especial reverence to the 
authority of the Vedas and class themselves for this reason as Vaidiks. The 
women who constitute 41 per cent, of the Aryas of our tables are of course 
Aryas in name only ; with very few exceptions, the women of the country have not 
the modicum of education sufficient to entitle them to admission to the Samdj, and 
the women entered in our returns as Arya or Vaidik by religion or sect are for the 
most part merely the wives and daughters of members of the Samdj. 

As regards the actual numbers* of the Arya males, I arn not in a position to 

say how far our returns are to be trusted, 
but I fancy that on the whole they re¬ 
present fairly well the numerical strength 
of the community.t I he Samaj itself, 
I am told, retains only a record of the 

- -.. - i Arya Sabha Sddhs, that is, of members 

who subscribe yjjthof their income, and there is nothing to shovv what proportion 
these bear to the number of persons sympathizing with the movement. The 
number of Arya Sabha Sddhs in the Lahore Samaj is said to be about 190. The 
proportionate strength of the Samaj in the various districts is not, so far as 
I can make out, very accurately -shown in the Census returns: the figures for 
Multdn, though large, are probably fairly correct, as the Sam^j is strong in that 
district, but those for Karnal are certainly exaggerated, and those for Hoshidrpqr 
probably understated. The very Llrge number shown in Dera Ghdzi Khdn can 
scarcely be correct, as llte Samaj there is certainly not stronger than dt Dera 

• Our figures for Aryas inrlucte the fallowing Aryan, A.'^a Samij, Vaidik Arya, Arya Vaidik, Araj, Day&nand ^ara- 
‘.wati, Al^ya Nilnak-pantW, Sewak Arya SwAmtjf, Vaidik, Vaidik Oharm, Vaid, Vaitiiki, Vaidik Math, VedAsan, Vedapanthf^ 
Vadpanthf, Vedbhashi. 

t The numbers may, in places, be slightly understated, as the political conncctinns of the SamAj have doubtless rendered 
a certain number ot adherents shy of acknowledging themselves in the Census papers as such, and some few who rchrned 
themselves merely as following the SwAmi (/•«., UayAnand) have not been shown. On the othei hand, our figures probably 
include* some BerUs, VedAn^'s and others who ha*^c in the course of transcription come to be classed with the Vaidiki and 
Ar>as. 
i;8 
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Ismail Khin, and probably a number of Hindus who do not belong to the Samdj 
have been there entered as Aryas. 

There is generally one, but sometimes more than one, Samdj in each district; 
and there is a Samdj atPatiila. The number of Samdjes in this province is said 
to be smaller than in the North-West Provinces, but thdir numerical strength is 
greater. There are places where Samdjes have been started and subsequently 
abandoned; but the Aryas are themselves of opinion that the number and 
strength of the Samdjes is steadily increasing. There are no statistics from 
which the increase or decrease of the Aryan faith can be deduced, as the 
number of .Aryas was not recorded at the last Census. An o utside observer of 
some experience informs me that he thinks it is decreasing in quality at any 
rate, if not in numbers; “ ten years ago,”‘he writes, ” it had many most excellent 
and earnest men among its followers. It now seems to be supported chiefly, in 
this district, by frothy empty-headed windbags and conceited schoolboys.” 1 
think the general impression is that' the number of Aryas increased very rapidly 
between 1877 and 1883, but that since the death of Daydnand, or at least since 
1885, it has stagnated, if not decreased in numbers; but it is quite possible that 
a steady increase is still going on. 

119. The future of the SamSj. —The strength of the Aryas is not, how¬ 
ever, to be estimated by numbers. They have an influence quite out of pro¬ 
portion to their numerical strength from the fact that they are recruited almost 
entirely from the English-educated classes, and that their tenets are most 
popular among the pleaders. Government servants and others who have the 
greatest pretensions to mental enlightenment; The main bulk of the society 
consists of Banias, Khatn's and Suds, and though Tarkhdns, Chfmbhas and 
others are also found in its ranks, the Samdj contains few members of any but the 
clerical and commercial castes. The tenets of the Samaj represent an intermediate 
stage between orthodox Hinduism on one side and pure Deism or Agnosticism 
on the-other, and its adherents can retain such European ideas on religion and 
science as they have assimilated without abandoning the Vedas or their traditional 
caste prejudices ; but it is a question how long the new wine will be able to re¬ 
main in the old bottles, and to many their position appears as,nothing but a step¬ 
ping-stone to some further development. As regards their immediate prospects, 

I may quote from the author of a recent book,* who says : ” after a careful consi¬ 
deration of the matter I am inclined to think that the Arya Samdj is at most des¬ 
tined to form one inconsiderable sect amongst the innumerable sects into which 
Hinduism is divided. But even as a numerically inconsiderable Hindu sect, the 
Arya Samdj, composed as it is mostly of men who have received an English 
education, will probably be an important factor in the regeneration of India. 
The marked leaning of the society towards physical and natural science is a 
most hopeful augury of its intellectual future, whilsr its open abandonment of 
idolatry and its public profession of monotheism cannot fail to have a healthy 
influence on religious opinion in India. And, although unable as yet to claim 
any success worth speaking of in the direction of social reforms, the society, if 
true to its present principles, may be calculated to throw the weight of its in¬ 
fluence on the right side when the favourable moment for energetic action shall 
have arrived.” 

120. The Dev Dharmls. —'The Arya Samdj has been violently attacked 
on all sides, by the orthodox party on the one hand and by the Christian 
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missionaries on the other ; but the fiercest opponents of the Aryasare tp be found 
in the little sect of the Dev Dharm. The Dev Dharm was founded on the Jubilee 
day, February i6th, 1887, in Lahore, by a Brahman Pandit, Satydnand Agnihotri, 
who still conducts its affairs. Agnihotri was born in 1850 and studied at RurkL 
In 187a he was made arr overseer on the Indus Valley Railway, and subsequently 
became teacher of Surveying at his old College. From this be became a 
master in the Government College at Lahore, where he came under the influence 
of the Brahmo School, and in 1879 he became a missionary of the Sadhdran 
Brahmo Samdj. He subsequently gave up his public posts, and finding himself 
unable to continue with the Brahmos, started a religion of his own. Although like 
the Aryas, the Dev Dharmfs have their Decalogue, there is little definite in the 
principles they inculcate ; but their teaching is marked by a strong dash of evange- 
licism, which is doubtless to be traced to the influence of European missionaries. 
Gad, the Paramadeva, is the absolute supreme spirit, creator, supporter and pre¬ 
server of the universe; he is omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, and so forth ; 
the human soul has a distinct individuality of its own, and its suprevne function is 
to grow in the life of devattwa or holiness : sin is the great enemy of tlie soul, and 
when the heart of the sinner is changed by the influence of the Holy Spirit 
(Deva Shakti), It enters into the new life, or Deva Jfwan, whereby it begins to unite 
its immortal self with the Supreme Deity. The family which lives in accordance 
with these principles is termed a Deva Pariwar, the society of believers is a Deva 
Sam.'ij, and the universal church of the future will be the Deva Rdj. The associ¬ 
ation is carefully organized; the members include Pardchaks or missionaries 
proper and Upadeshaks or lay missionaries, and outside the members a record 
is kept of sympathizers (sahayaks), who again are divided into classes according 
to the pecuniary value of their sympathy. The society publishes a number of 
tracts, and three newspapers, a weekly vernacular (Dharma Jiwan) and two month¬ 
lies, one vernacular (Zamima Dharm Jfwan) and one Pmglish (The Conqueror). 
They have also commenced to collect a fund of i| lakhs of rupees which is to 
regenerate India. The head-quarters (always styled such even in vernacular) 
are at Lahore, and there are branches at Rawalpindi, Hoshiarpur, Khanpur, 
Patna, Rurkf, Quetta, Loralai and elsewhere. 

The oppositio'n between the Dev Dharmfs and the Arya Sam^j is said to 
have commenced in a personal altercation between the founders of the two 
schools : but however this may be, the younger sect is very bitter in its enmity 
against the elder. The .^rya leaders are accused of teaching immoralities, of 
embezzling funds, and so forth : the police have had to be called in to keep 
the two parties from fighting, and the more enthusiastic on either side ha .e begun 
to indulge in an acrimonious pamphlet warfare. 

Our Census tables throw no light on their numbers, the only record being of 

two p. rsons who entered their religion as Brahmo and their 

Deo Dharm • . 2 t-v wi 11 1 ^ 

sect as Dev Dharm; but there were others who entered 
themselves as Deists and others who returned the name of Agnihotri, which being 
a family name was unfortunately expunged in clearing out the returns. The 
latest return of the Dev l)li.^rm itself, however, puts the number of missionaries 
at 12, and the number of members and sympathisers (whether in or out of the 
Punjab) at about 190. The Dev Dharmfs reject all caste distinctions, and 
have thus far greater popular prejudices to contend with than the Arya Samaj. 
They reverence the religions of others, but themselves reject in toto any ideas 
of intercession, redemption, pilgfimages, etc. They are also said to have some 
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«traJige notions regarding the practical divinity of the human soul that attains 
the life of holiness, and k is often cast in their te<^h that they look on Agnihotri 
as a being who has attained salvation, and to whom others must have recourse in 
order to attain the same end. The society supports all the civilized movements 
of recent times, female education,, female medical aid, and the like; and it 
counts among its members SrimatiPremdevi, the daughter of Lala Beni Parshid, 
Sub-engineer, a medical missionary in Lahore. 


Part II. 

JAIN SECTS. 

I2I. Jainism viewed as a branch of Hinduism. —Jainism, as has been 
noted elsewhere, is in this province as much a branch of the Hindu religion as 
Sikhism is; and the majority of the Jains in the Punjab, unless invited to do 
otherwise, would class themselves as Hindus. We must not therefore be surprised 
to find that a number of the Jain sects are recorded as sects of Hinduism, the 
person returning the sect not having entered anywhere the fact that he is Jain. 
Nearly a tenth of the Jains in the province have been so disguised in our tables, 
and there are probably others who have escaped notice . 

Regarding the Jain religion in general and more especially regarding its 
written precepts, a great deal has been written, q^nd the history of the religious 
movements connected with Jainism is being further explored every year. In i88i 
it was considered worth enquiring whether the Jains of this province considered 
themselves a branch of the Buddhists ; w’hereas now it is, 1 believe, the accepted 
theory in Europe that the founder of Jainism lived at a period anterior to Buddha. 
Mt. Ibbetson, at paragraph 256 of his Punjab Census report of j88i, has pointed 
out the manner in which the majority of Jains in the province are to all intents and 
practices Hindus; how they employ Brahmans, reverence the cow, worship in Hin¬ 
du temples, follow the Hindu law of inheritance, are more Hindu than the Hindus 
in the strictness of their caste distinctions, intermarry with Hindus, observe Hindu 
fasts, go to Hindu places of pilgrimage, and look on themselves as none other 
than Hindus. They have heretical ideas regarding the sanctity of the Vedas ; 
they omit the funeral ceremonies (kiryA karm) of the Hindus, and have additional 
sacred places and ceremonies of their own; but there are Hindu sects which differ 
as widely from the orthodox tenets as they without being considered as ex¬ 
cluded from Hinduism. 

The ascetic or sacerdotal portion of the Jain community has always possessed 
special doctrines and practices, and the above remarks refer mainly to the lay 
members. It has been pointed out to me that from the evidence we possess it 
is probable that if Buddhism had survived in India there would have been as little 
to distinguish a lay Buddhist, as there is to distinguish a lay Jain, from the ordi¬ 
nary Hindu. There Is nothing in the Jain dogmas opposed to a belief in the ‘ 
gods of Hinduism, and images of Indra and Brahma are found in the oldest Jain 
sculptures. Very possibly as education advances (and it is especially powerful 
among the Jains), the difference between the Jains and their Hindu brethren 
may become more artificially accentuated ; the religion may become purified as 
the sacred books are more read, and as it is found out that t/hey are looked on 
as a separate religion and must do something to justify this opinion. In the 
south-east there are fewer elements of Hinduism in their arrangements than in 
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the Punjab proper, but even there they are very largely Hindu in practice, as 
will be seen from the following description by Mr. Fagan of their position in 
Hissdr 

“The Jains,’’ he writes, "appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, but reject 
the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme deity is Nirankdr, corresponding ap¬ 
parently with the Hindu Nirain, but their immediate objects of reverence and worship are 
the 24 arhats or saints who have obtained final union (mukti) with NirankAr. They do 
riot appear to reverence or feed the Brahmans, but they have Sidhus or priests of their own, 
and their‘‘pun*’ or meritorious conduct consists to a large extent in worshipping Nirankdr 
and in feeding the Sddhus. They do not wear the janeo or sacred thread, they have a cer- 
tain amount of reverence for the cow ; bathing is not considered any part of their worship, 
nor do they appear to reverence the Ling, the symbol of Shiva. Their scriptures consist of 
the 32 sutras written by Mah 5 vlr, the last arhat. The leading principle of conduct incul¬ 
cated by their religion is abstention not alone from taking human life but from causing 
harm to any kind of living creature (jiv).’’ 


The least punctilious of the Jains are sometimes known by the name of 
Mdrgf: they follow the path (marg) of the Jains in some particulars, such as in 
their scrupulous regard for animal life, but in other respects revere Brahmans and 
follow the greater number of Hindu prevalent practices. The word M 4 rgi, how¬ 
ever, is also used as an euphemism for Bim-m^irgi—those 
Mdrgt. i,ioi follow the left-hand path (see paragraph 50 above). 

122. The ShvetambarasandDigambaras.— The image worshippers,—- 
who constitute the bulk of the Jain community—are divided into the two well 
Shvetambara-Hinda 12. ^nown sects of the Shvctambara and Digambara, the “ white 
Jain . 6,2.8 olothed ” and the " sky clothcd” or naked. The former 

Digambara—Hindu ii 6 ^ ^ 

Jain .17,634 ^ear white clothes; the latter tawny coloured clothes or 
none at all. The former hold that the arhats obtained sanctity on reaching 
manhood: the latter hold that they were Saints from birth. The images of the 
former are therefore clothed and decked with jewels ; those of the latter naked 
and unadorned. The Shvetambaras believe that woman can attain beati¬ 
tude; the Digambaras refuse to admit this, unless she be born again as 
a man. To quote from Mr. Ibbbetson, the Shvetambaras “ are somewhat less 
strict in their observances than the Digambaras ; their ascetics will feed after 
sunset, are said to use wine, and will eat out of a dish and from the hands of 
any Hindu; whereas a Digambara devotee must have his food placed in his hand 
by another of the faith. Various stories are current as to the origin of the 
two sects. One account relates how in the time of Chandra Gupta a famine 
fell upon the country of Ujain, and how a part of the Jains there consented to ac¬ 
cept clothes, without which they were not allowed to enter into the city to beg for 
alms, while the other section emigrated southwards rather than abandon the 
nakedness which had fill then been the common rule of the faith. But the 
older and better account is that of the 23rd and 24th Arhats, Pdrasnalh and 
Mahavfr, who were probably real persons and the actual founders of the Jain reli¬ 
gion : the former w'ore clothes, while the latter did not, and the disciples of each 
■ adopted the example of their leaders.” Our tables show how very largely the 
Digambara element exceeds the Shvctambara in this province. They also show* 
how that in the east of the province (excepting Hissar) the Digambaras are the 
more powerful; and how they are scarcely represented at all in the centre and west 
of the province. The names of these two sects, though familiar to English readers, 
have a strange sound to the native enumerator; and they appeared in the sche¬ 
dules under many queer forms. The Shvetambaras were entered as Sitambari, 

• See Table F, Part G. 
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Satambrf, Sombarf, SAotambarf, Sotidmbara, etc.; the Digarabarfs as Digambar, 
DigAmrf, Diambarf, and Digarf. 

The principal caste following the doctrines of the Digambara Jains is that of 
the. AgarwAl Banias, while among the Shvetambara Jains the chief caste is that of 
the OswAl Banias; these latter ard said to have been originally Rdjpdts of Osa 
Nagiri in RajputAna, and while they were yet Rijputs,a Shvetambara SAdhii sucked 
the poison from the wound of a boy of theirs whom a snake had bitten, and thus 
induced the community to join the Shvetambara sect of the Jains. There is said 
to be a subdivision of the Shvetambara called Surabeigf, who are all ascetics. 
The laity, whether Digambara or Shvetambara, are known as SarAwaks or SarA- 
ogis. The ascetics of the Shvetambara sect are generally known as Jatfs ; those 
of the Digambaras as Munis. 

123. The Terahpanthis and Btspanthis. —There is another division 

-,-of the Jains into Terahpanthi and Bis- 

— Hindu. Jain. paothi: thcse appear to be properly 

I ; ; . Digambara sects, though there is also a 

Terahpanthi ... O2 1.306 ** , ’ ® ■ 

BispantM ... ... 64 Terahpanthi sect among the Dhiindhias, 

. ... . - below). The meaning of the term 

is uncertain; it is sometimes used to refer to the number of things held neces¬ 
sary to salvation, sometimes to the number of the founders of the sect. The 
Terahpanthi, according to the last Census Report, “ clothe their idols, worship 
seated, burn lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, 
holding it to be a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat 
vegetables if any one will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking, while 
the Bispanthi worship standing before naked idols and refuse to burn lamps 
before them.” According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremacy of a 
Guru and dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and according to the same 
authority the Bispanthis are the orthodox Digambaras, of whom the Terapanthfs 
are a dissenting branch. From what Mr. Fagan writes regarding HissAr, it 
would appear that the two sects differ regarding the Guru : the Bispanthf re¬ 
verencing the Guru, the 24 Arhats and the Shdstras, while the Terahpanthi allow 
the Arhats and the Shastras, but refuse to acknowledge that there is any Guru 
other than the ShAstras themselves. The Bispanthf are the more orthodox, and 
they are divided into four sub-sects—Nandf, Sen, Singh, and Bfr—called after 
the names of their Rishfs. If our figures are to be trusted, they indicate that 
the Terahpanthi are far the more numerous of the two. 


124' PfiJArisand Dhdndias. —All the above—the Shvetambara,Digambara 



Jain. 

Hindu, 

Mandirpanthf 

413 


Pujirl 

3 .S 79 


P^rasnithf . 

431 

506 

Mah&vfr* 

... 

326 


Terahpanthi and* Bispanthf—are wor¬ 
shippers of images and are collectively 
known as Mandirpanthf or PiijArf. They 
worship the images of the 24 Arhats or 
Tfrthankaras, more especially those of 
the first, Risfiab, and the last two, Paras- 


nAth and MahAvfr. The PujArf were returned in the schedules variously as Pujerf, 
PujArf, Puj, Puch, and the like. On page 46 of the HoshiArpur Gazetteer it is 
stated that the priests of the Dhundias are called Puj, and if this is so, I have 
made a mistake in classing the Puj with the PujArf in the tables. Srf-Puj is, I 
am informed, a common title to give to the priests, but the number of females, 
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returned as Puji.ris who show that the term Pujdri is not confined to the priestiy 
or ascetic part of the community. 

Opposed to the idol worshippers are the Dhiindia or Bafstola, who pay no 

reverence to the Hindu pantheon, worship 
no itnages, and go on no pilgrimages. 
The Dhundia are sometimes regarded as 
a section of the Digambarfs, and some¬ 
times as a section of the Shvetambaras, 
and as a matter of fact, though now differing from either in the fact that 
they have no temples and worship no idols, they appear historically to be 
an offshoot from the Shvetambaras, The Svetambaras, we are told, were ori¬ 
ginally divided into 84 subdivisions : of these one was Launka, which was again 
split up into those minor subdivisions or “Gaddis,” vts., the Nagari, Gujrdtf, and 
Uttarddhf*. The Nagarf section, under the guidance of 22 men called Gurus, deve¬ 
loped into a distinct sect which, while retaining the name of Jain, was called the 
Baistola. According to another account the founder was named LAlji, and was the 
adopted son of a widow of the Sn'mal caste called Phula. This sect beingperse- 
cuted by the orthodox Jains or (as some say) by Shankar Achirya, and driven to 
take shelter in ruins (dhtind), came to be known as Dhiindias. ThS schism which 
led to the formation of this sect appears to have occurred in Sambat 1709 (A.D. 
1652) near Ahmaddbad, under the leadership of two men named Dharm Ddsand 
Dharm Singh. These schismatics exaggerate the already exaggerated careful¬ 
ness of the Jains regarding animal life : and it is among them that we find the 
ascetics who wear the munh-patta or respirator, which is hung over the mouth in 
order to prevent the swallowing of insects. For a similar reason they will not 
drink water in its natural state (kachba pdnf), but only that which has been warmed 
or otherwise artificially treated (pakka panf). They brush the path before them 
as they walk, so that they may trample on no insects, and with the same object 
of avoiding the destruction of human life they will refuse to wash their bodies or 
brush their teeth. The order is an entirely celibate one, but females are ad¬ 
mitted as well as males. They are sworn to poverty : and possess nothing but a 
loin cloth and 3 chaddars, a wooden bowl and their religious books. Anything else 
they require is borrowed for the day. The Dhundias, when they beg, do not ask 
straight out for what they want, but they ask, “ Do you require such and such an 
article,” and if the owner says “ Yes,” they go on their way ; but if he says, “ No, 
it is of no use to me, you can lake it,” they will straightway take it. In connection 
w ith this method of procedure they are said generally to ask for articles which they 
think the owner will find superfluous, such as water he has washed in, or food re¬ 
maining over from-his'meal. They appear in the schedules as Dundia, Dhiindi, 
Dhundiapanthi, Dhundherf, Dudherf, Dhunderf, etc. 

But there is a further sect of Dhundfa, who go to even greater lengths than 
the original Baistola section. This is the sect of the Terahpanthf Dhundias (no 
to be confused w'ith theTephpai.thf Dig^mbaras) which seceded in 1817, under 
the leadership of Bhikam Sen, from the main body of the Dhundias. The name 
of the sect arose from the fact that at the commencement it contained only 13 
men. There have been iive gurus of the sect, whose seat is Rajnagar in Bfkdnfr ; 
vis., Bhikam Sen, Bas Mai, Rai Chand, JitMal and Megh Rdj. The Baistola 
section of the Dhundias reverences the 32-sutras of Mahdvfr which form the scrip, 
tures : the Terahpanthfs are said to have a separate scripture consisting of 52 
slokas. The Baistola will not interfere with animals so as to take animal life, 

* Compare the account of the DdUupanthis, para. 87 above. 
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but will interfere to protect one animal against another; the Terahpanthfs go so 
far as not to interfere with anything living, not with a cat catching a mouse or 
even a snake entering a baby’s cradle. The Terahpanthi are strongest in RAjput- 
5 nathe Baistola in the Pupjab. 

125. Want of information regarding Jain sects. —Little seems to be 
known in the Punjab regarding these modern sects of the Jains, and it is probable 
that further information would correct a good deal of what has been written 
above. The following, however, shows the classification which seetns to be thfe 
true one :— 

Digambara . 13 Pantht. ^ 

20 Panthl. > Mandirpanthi or PujAri. 

Shvetambara . Shvelambara, OswAls, etc. J 

Dhundia . Baistola. , 

Tcrahpanthi )Dhund,a. 

If our returns are to be trusted, these sects, though possibly in some cases 
entirely celibate, are in no case exclusive of females. The distribution of the 
Shvetambaras and Diganibaras is indicated in Table F, Part G ; that of the other 
sects in Abstract No. 21 A. 


Part III. 

THE BUDDHIST SECTS. 


126. The sects of Himaldyan Buddhism. —Buddhism in this province 
is practically confined to a very small area, namely the Ldhul, Spiti and PAngf 
valleys. The strangeness and picturesqueness of the Buddhism of those parts 
has attracted to it the attention of several officers, and a most interesting resunti 
of the Himalayan Buddhism of this province will be found at pages 102-115 of 
the Kulu Gazetteer, and at pages 126-129 of the last Census Report. Briefly 
speaking, the Buddhism there found is of the Ldmaic and more corrupt form, and 
is highly saturated with the infection of the Hindu pantheon and the natural de¬ 
monology of the hills. The L^ma is a monk, and the so-called Limaic system is 
marked by its monastic organization, ruled over by the three great Ldraas, the 
Dalai L«ama at Lhassa, the Tashi L 4 ma, and the Dharma Raja of Bhutdn. The 
sects of these Buddhists appear primarily to refer to the monks, whose monas¬ 
teries are regulated differently according to the sect to which they belong; but the 
very large proportion of Buddhists in British territory* who have returned their 
sect shows that the sectarian differences extend universally among the laity as well. 
The Buddhist sects then include not only the monks of Lamas, but also the land¬ 
owning heads of the families from which the Ldmas are drawn, and the other 
members of the families who stay at home and do not enter the monasteries. 
The sect of a Buddhist has, however, nothing to do with his tribe or village; 
members of various sects may be found in the same tribe, and while a village 
contains families belonging to different tribes, the families are not necessarily of 
the same sect, and families belonging to one tribe may be of different sects. 


The term Phagpd or Phakp^i (“The Holy”) is applied to the Buddhist religion 


Phagpit, 

Religion Hindu 


and to shrines and other objects held sacred by Buddhists. 
* The word therefore in our returns merely means that the 


Religion Phagpd . 385 person returning it is a Buddhist. 


* It is tcmarkable that in Chamba the BiidJhista did not return their sects. 
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There are practically three great sects among the Himalayan Buddhists of 
this province, namely, the Dukpi, the Gelukpd and the Sakya.* 

127. The DukpA. —The Dukpa or Lo-dukpd is the sect to which all the 

monks in LAhul and the monl^is of the Pin monastery in 
Lo-dutp5 ! *’^7 Spiti belong, and of which the peculiarity is that no vow of 

NyingmS . . 96 ^ ^gjibacy is required of, or observed by, its monkish 
members, who marry and have their wives living with them in the monasteries. 
The sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharma Rdja of Bhutdn, in 
which country it is most numerously represented. The Nyingmd is the sub-divi- 
svon of the Dukpd sect to which the monks of Pin and the families from which 
they are drawn belong. The word metely means " ancient, ” and they appear to 
have no distinguishing doctrines. This is apparently the same as the Nyimapa 
sect mentioned by Mr. Ibbetson in paragraph 252 of his Cen9us Report, the 
followers of which wear red clothes and to which most of the Ldmas of Laddk 
belong. 

128. The Gelukp^. —The Gelukpd sect was founded about A.D. 1400 by 

the first Grand Ldma of Gahldan, and the sect prevails 
GeiuitpS . . 1,896 ghjgfly in Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi Ldmas be* 

long to it. It is the sect to which the Limas of the Ki, Daukhar and Tabo mo¬ 
nasteries in Spiti and the families from which they are drawn belong. The monks 
are bound to celibacy, and they certainly refrain from marriage, though in the 
years of their novitiate they are said to be by no means immaculate. The out¬ 
ward mark of a member of this sect is his yellow cap. 

129. The Sakya. —There remains the Sakya sect, to which the monks of 
the Tong-gyut monastery in Spiti and the secular members of the families from 
which they are drawn belong. The distinguishing peculiarity of this sect is that 
its members, in addition to studying and revering the Buddhist scriptures and 
promulgating the principles of their religion, practise magic and incantations as 
well. In consequence of this the robbers who lie in wait along the road to Lhassa 
have a wholesome dread of the Sakyas and make no attempt to molest them. 
The outward mark of the Sakya is his red cap. The members of the other sects 
are not magicians, or only practise the evil art to a slight extent. 


Part IV. 

THE MUSALMAN SECTS. 

130. The Character of the Sects returned.— The return of Musal- 
mdn sects has been somewhat disappointing from the smallness of the number 
of sects returned. In the case of Hindus we were able to avoid the calamity 
of finding every one recorded as a Vaishnava or a Shaiva, because these are 
terms known only to the higher classes, and the division does not divide the 
Hindu world, in this province at least, into two mutually complimentary sec¬ 
tions. Among Musalm.ins, on the other hand, almost every one is either a 
Sunnf or a Shfah, the sects not comprised in either of these two being exceed* 
irigly few and small, and the humbler class of Musalmdns is more often aware of the 
distinction between Sunnf and Shfah than the Hindus are of the distinction be¬ 
tween Vaishnava and Shaiva. Considering this, and the fact that in the specimen 
schedule which was published aS an example np sects for Musulmdns were shown 

• The greater part of the info.-mation in the three following paragraph, have been Uken Irom a moat intererting note b, 
Mr. A. C. Diack, late Awistant Commissioner in Kulu. 
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except Suiinis, the people were naturally asked by the enumerators whether they 
were Sunnfs or not, and in 9,806 cases out of 10,000 answered that they were. We 
have thus lost almost all record of any kind of the numberless sects and subdivi* 
sions into which the Sunni persuasion is divided, and it is just regarding these 
that we are most ignorant and most in want of information. In 1881 orders were 
issued that no sects should be recorded except the following four, vis., Sunni, 
Shfah, Wahdbf and Fardzf;* so that on that occasion also the minor subdivisions 
of the orthodox were ignored. " The omission to record and exhibit all the sects 
to which the people might declare themselves to belong,” wrote Mr, Ibbetson, 
“ though to be regretted as depriving us of interesting and valuable information, is 
yet not of such importance as in the case of Hindu sects ; for new sects do not 
seem to arise among the Mahoinedans in nearly such great numbers as among 
the Hindus, tjhile the framework of the former religion is so much more elastic 
than that of the latter, that such as do appear are generally without those 
points of interest which characterize the tenets of the Hindu sectary, the new 
doctrine being generally confined to minor points of technical dogma, or taking 
the form of a protest against modern innovations and a reversion towards the faith 
in its original purity.” 

The so-called sects returned by the Mahomedans and recorded in Table F., 
Part E, are roughly divisible into three categories: (i) the sects based, like 
those of the Christian 41 ^hurch, on differences of religious doctrine, such as the 
Sunnfs, Shfahs, Wahdbfs, and in a sense the Necharfs; (2) the various orders of 
ascetic and mendicant orders to which most pious Musulmdns .either belong or 
attach themselves, such as the QAdiria, Nakshbandf, &c.; (3) the followings of 
certain holy saints reverenced mainly by the lower classes and as often as not 
by the Hindus as much as by the MusulmAns. 

131. The Musalmdn Sects, properly so calledf —Sunnis and 
Shiahs .—The sects of the Musulmdns are variously stated to be 73 or 150 in 
number, but the Musulmdn world is mainly divided into the two comprehensive 
classes of Sunnfs and Shfahs. And of these the Sunnfs may be looked on as 
representing the orthodox faith while the Shfahs are sectarian. The Shfahs and 
Sunnfs in the Punjab differ from each other in much the same points as else¬ 
where. 

‘‘The Sunnis,” writes Mr. Ibbetson, “are those who believe in the Sunnat, or customs 
and traditions of the faith ; but the other sects are bound by the traditions, differing only 
on the question of ttrhat tradition should be accepted. The Shiah or Imdmia school declares 
that the Musaltndn religion consists in the knowledge of the true Imdin, a point which'the 
Sunnis consider as unimportant, and consists of the followers of Ali, the husband of 
Fitimah, the daughter of Mahomet, and the fourth Caliph. They maintain that on the 
death of the Prophet the office of Inidm vested by divine right in Ali, and after him in his 
two sons Hasan and Husain, and add to the Mahomedan formula of belief the words 'Ali is 
the Caliph of God,' while some of them even regard him as an incarnation of the Deity. 
They necessarily reject as hsurpers the first three Imdms, Abu Bakar, Umar, and Usman, 
whom the Sunnfs accept, and detest the memory of the Umineyid Caliphs who wrested the 
Caliphate from, its rightful holder, and in particular that of Yasfd, who slew the martyr 
Husain, They observe the first ten days of the month of Muhariam as a fast in commemora¬ 
tion of the martyrdom of Ali and his two sons, and carry about tdniahs meant to represent 
the tombs of the two latter, with loud lamentation and mourning. The Sunnfs observe 
only the tenth day of the Muharram, and abhor the tdviahs. The Shfah is allowed by his 
creed to .conceal his belief whenever it may seem advisable to do so either in order to 
obtain converts or to escape persecution, and to this end he may pass himself off as a 
Sunnf, or even curse his twelve Imdms.” 

• The FarArts are described in paragraph iSS of the last Census Report: none were returned this time, a^d the few re. 
turns in )88i arc very doubtful. . 

t The locus classicuKxoT the de-icHptiott-of M'lealmin *-'ectsis the eighth chapter of Sale’s Pretimtfixry Discourse to the 
Koraop from which most subsequent writers seem to have drawn their information. 
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" The chief difference between the Shfahs and the Sunnfs,” says Mr. Wilson, 
writing from Shdhpur, “ seems to be that they consider Karbala a sacred plzkce as 
well as Mecca and Medina, add to the Kaliraa a clause “ AH Wali Ullah" (Ah is 
the Viceregent of God), keep their hands at their sides during prayer instead of 
crossing them in front like the Sunnfs, say ‘ God is Great ’ five times instead of 
four at a funeral, and carry out the idztas with lamentation during the first ten 
days of the Muharram.” 

The points that in practice form the chief centres of modern controversy are 
the cursing of the first three Khalifas, the use of the tdzias, and the reality of 


God’s throne in heaven. 

132. The Shfahs of the Punjab.— The figures 


« 

Musalman Sects. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1881. 

1891. 

1S81. 

1891. 

All sects ..... 

Sunnfs ...... 

...... 

Wahabis ..... 

Other sects . . . . • 

Sects unspecified . . • 

li,5it»,4<So 

1 1,3o(,,85S 

107 ^ 2^6 

2*531 
> iojr,8iS 

ia,9iS,643 

12,667,250 

133*8^2 

f 44,017 
t 4.6»S 

100*00 

98*16 

•89 

*03 

}■ '93 

100*00 

98*06 

ri9 

•03 

•35 

’37 


quoted in the margin 
exhibit such com¬ 
parison as can be 
made between the 
figures of last 
Census and those 
of this in the mat¬ 
ter of Musulmdn 
sects. 


ShIahs in 


District or State. 


The most remarkable point of the figures is that which, shows the very large 

increase of Shfahs, 
and a reference to 
Abstract 19 will 
show that the in¬ 
crease * is to be 
found pretty gener¬ 
ally in every dis- 


Siilkot • • 

Jhelam 

Riuraiptndi • 
DerR, Ismail KhAn 
Bahiwalpur 


18S1. 

1891. 

2,662 

6,756 

5*4*7 

10,180 

4t959 

8,761 

4*273 

21*733 

609 

3,608 


trict. The most notable rise is found, however, in the Sidlkot, Jhelam, Rawal¬ 
pindi and Dera Jsmail Khdn districts and in the Bahdwalpur State; and though 
I have made particular enquiries, I find it difficult to give any general or special 
explanation of the phenomenon. The proportion of women to men has slight¬ 
ly, but only slightly, increased, viz., from 47’7 per cent, to 48‘5 per cent. It 
is. notorious that the Shfahs are allowed, and even encouraged by their religious 
teachers, to conceal their persuasion when its exposure would be inconvenient. 
And it is also believed that a large number of persons return themselves as 
Shfahs merely because they follow the tdzias. though they are in other respects 
properly orthodox Sunnfs. But it is bot apparent why more Shfahs should have 
returned themselves as Sunnfs in 1881 than in 1891. 

The Shfahs of Sidlkot are found mainly in Ndrowdl and those of Gujranwdia 
are said to be chiefly of the Bhattf tribe ; and those of Shdhpur are to be found 
mainly in the neighbourhood of Shdhpur, Sdhiwdl and Girot. Those of Jhang 
are for the ihost part Sidls, resident in the south of the district, under the'in¬ 
fluence of the Koreshfs of Shorkot and Hassan Balel and the Salads of Uch, and' 
those of Multdn and (he Derajdt are in many cases relics of the old Shfah sove* 
reignty of the Kalhoras. In jhelam the Shfahs are said to be mainly Salads, 
Mirdsfs.and Kanjars, and to be for the most part illiterate and ignorant. 

The Shidhs are also known as Rifizfs. This term, which means " desgrter," 
is properly applied to a sect of Shfahs who deserted Zaid, 
^ the grandspn of Ali, because he refused to curse the first 
two KhaUfas ; but in this province at any rate it is a general term applied by 
outsiders to any class of Shfah. 
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Of the 73 sects into which Islam is said to be divided, no less than 3a are 
assigned to the Shfahs, and many of them relate to the rights of succession to 
the Imamate, One of the most notable schisms of this kind and the only one 
alluded to in our tables, originated on the death of the Imdra Jifir, called As- 
Sadfq, or the Truth-teller (A.D. 702-764), one of the most learned and distin¬ 
guished characters in Mahomedan history. The Imdm having found his eldest 
son Ismail drunk, excluded him from the ImAmate and appointed his second 
. son Mdsa as his successor. The greater number of Shfahs 
6 Wishes of Jafir-us-sadfq and acknowledge Mdsa 

as the Imdm, and these are often called Imdmia; but a 
certain section, preferring the claims of the family of Ismdil, are called Ismdilia.' 

133. The four Sunni Schools. —The Sunnis are divided into four great 

schools of doctrine, namely, the Hdnihas, the Shdfias, 

^*j*.j* • • • the Malakias and the Hanbalias. The first are the follow- 

MdikiBaimfkl . lo ers of Imdm Abu Hinifa (A. D. 600-760), whosc doctrincs 

Shift . , .1,698 . . . , . , ^ 

are distinguished by the latitude allowed to private judgment 
in the interpretation of the law. . The greater part of the Sunnis of Northern India 
who belong to any school at all, belong to this. The founder of the school is 
known to his followers,as the Imdm Aram or Great Imdra, and our figures for 
Hdnifis include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the Imdm 
Azam. 

The Malikf are very rare in India, and are generally supposed to be almost 
confined to Barbary and the adjacent tracts in North Africa. The figures in our 
returns can be looked on as no sort of guide, but from the appearance of the 
term “ MaliRf Bdlmfkf” in conjunction it seems probable that the sect may have 
some attraction for the lower class of Mussulman. This school was founded 
by Malik-ibn-Anas (A.D. 716-795), and it is remarkable for its strict adherence 
to the letter of the traditions and its complete supersession of private judgment. 

The ShAfia sect, founded by Muhammad-ibn-Idrfs*ash-Sh 4 fi (died A.D. 
819), though found more generally in North Africa, Arabia, Ceylon, and the 
Malay Peninsula, is also not uncommon in Northern India. The founder of the 
sect was noted for his opposition to the scholastic divines and drew a distinction 
between the fundamental traditions and others. In practice, however, the 
difference between his school and that of the HAnifis is mainly that in prayer the 
former place their hands on their breasts, an^ the latter on their navel. Imdm 
Shdfi is also said to have declared the alligator to be lawful food (halil), and 
the Kehals, an unkempt nomadic tribe df the Lower Indus, who are fond of 
alligator, will kill the beast in due Mahomedan form, and in eating it soqthe 
their consciences by declaring themselves to be Mussalmdns of the school of 
Shdfij. Three hundred persons who have returned their religion as Sdnsf have 
for. the same reason given their sect as Shdfi. 

The Haobali or followers of Ibn Hanbal (A.D. 780-885) ace chiefly confined 
to the neighbourhood of Baghddd and are not found in the Punjab—at least 
none have been entered in our Census returns. The modern Wahdbfs (now about 
to be described) follow to some extent the teachings of this school. 

134. The Ahl-i-Hadis or WahAbfs.—The following account of Wahd- 
bfs is taken from the last Census Report:— 

“ Muhammad, son of Abdul Wahdb, and the founder of the Wahdhf sect, was born iu 
Nejd in 1691 A.D., and was an Arab the Tumin tribe. His doctrines rapidly spread 
among the Bedoui.n tribes, and his sticcessors reduced the whole of Nejd, defeated the 
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forces of the Baghdad Pasha, plundered Kerbela, took the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and subdued the entire Hijdz. In 1809 the Bombay Government, enraged at 
their piracies, sent an expedition to the Persian Gulf and captured their stronghold on 
the Kirmin coast. In i 8 ii-i 8 the Sultin of Turkey attacked them, because, denying the 
existence of a visible Imdm, they refused to recognise his spiritual authority, captured and 
beheaded their chief, and reduced them to political insignificance. Their doctrines were 
Introduced into India by one Saiad Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareilly, who began life as a free¬ 
booter, but turning his attention to religion visited Arabia not long after the events just 
described, and -returning to India spread the new tenet«. Having collected a numerous 
following he proceeded to the Pathdn frontier, and there proclaimed in 1836 a Jihdd or 
religious war against the Sikhs. The extraordinary ascendancy that he obtained over the 
wild tribes of the Peshdwar border, the four years' struggle which he waged, not unsuc¬ 
cessfully, with the Purranfs on the one hand and the Sikhs op the other, and his ultimate 
defeat and death, are fully described by ^ajor James at pages 43-47 Peshawar re¬ 

port, and still mor^ Cully by Dr. Bellew in his History of Yusufzai, pages 83-102. The 
WahAbf doctrines seem to have found much favour with the lower classes in Bengal, and 
Patna is now the head-quarters of the sect in India. There are also Wahdbf colonies at 
Polosi on the Indus and at Sittdna and Mulkah in independent Usufzaf beyond Buner. 

“ The Wahdbfs are Musalm'dn purists. They accept the six books of traditions as col¬ 
lected by the Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers and the voice of the 
Church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private interpretation. They 
insist strongly upon the unity of God, which doctrine they say has been endangered by 
the reverence paid by the ordinary Musalmdn to Mahomet, to the imdms and to saints; 
and forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or sain"l, even as a mediator with 
the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours paid to holy men, and illumina¬ 
tion of, visits to, and prostration before, their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the 
domes erected oyer their remains. They call the rest of the Mahomadans Mashrik, or those 
who associate another with God,l’ and strenuously proclaim that Mahomet was a mere 
mortal man. They disallow the smoking of tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance the 
use of rosaries or beads. Apparently they insist much upon the approaching appearance 
of the last Imdm Mahdf preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically their most 
important and obnoxious opinion is that they are bound to wage war against all infidels ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Wahdbfs within the British Territory are as fanatical in this 
respect as their brethren elsewhere. The orthodox deny them the title of Musalmdns. ’ 


After noting all these serious political and religious tenets of the sect, it 
is curious to find that in the paper warfare which wages between the Wahdbfs 
and the orthodox in this province, the main point of contention appears to be 
regarding the proper intonation of the word “ Amfn” (Amen). 

The Wahdbfs in this province generally avoid the use of the term in 
describing themselves, on account of the political associations connected 
WahiM . i.szo with it, and.prefer to be called Ahl-i-Hadfs, or people of 

Ahi-i;Hadfs . 1,34° traditions. In the whole province the number of those 
Muhammadf . 8i6 returned as Ahi-i-Hadis slightly exceeds the number return- 
ed as WahAbfs ; and the greater or less use of one or other of these terms in the 

districts where the sect is most prevalent 
is shown in the margin. Another 
name by which the Wahdbfs call them¬ 
selves is that of Muwdhidfn or Unitari- 
ans, as opposed to the Mashrik, or those 
who associate another with God. They 
also commonly style themselves Muham- 
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madf, after Muhammad-ibn-Abdul WahAb, their founder, and it is supposed 
that this term is used for a WahAbf more frequently in the east than in the 
west of the province. In our Census returns it is found 
mainly in Lahore, Amritsar, SiAlkot and GujrAt, but of 


Lahore 
Amiitsar 
Siallcot , 
Giijrit 


Muham inadi. 

136 
90 

^59 the 433 returned a.s Muhaminadf in SiAlkot, 405 are females, 
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and It is n<rt unlikely that the word has been used by the jpwer castes as an equi¬ 
valent merely to " Musalmdns.” 

It is more doubtful whether the term Rasiilf is to be taken as meaning the 
same as Wahdbf: it may as probably refer to the Rasiil 
ShAhf who will be described hereafter (para. 149). The 
Haqfqf (Genuine or Literal) may also very possibly be a name assumed by some 
other sect. The term Ghair-Mukallid, too, or Independent, is often referred to 
the Wahdbfs, but Syad Amfr AH, (i.I.E.,. thus distinguishes the tw6 movements : 
" Wahabism, which made its appearance at the beginning of the century, derived 
its breath from the desert. Ghair-mukallidism springs from the innermok 
recesses of the human heart seeking an escape from the straight-laced 
Pharisaism of the established church. i\\& .Ghatr~mukallid is anon-conformist, 
though he has been wrongly and unjusly confounded with the Wahdbfs. 
He is undoubtedly more philosophical and rationalistic than the followers of 
the other denominations of Sunnism. Narrow, no doubt, admittedly limited and 
unsympathetic in its scope, Qhair-mukalltdism i^the one movement in the 
Sunni Church which contains the greatest promise.” 

The only items in our returns regarding Wahdbfs therefore regarding 
which we are quite sure are those under the heads Wahdbf, Ahl-i-Hadfs and 
Muwahidin, and the total number under these heads amounts to 2,583 persons, 
as against 2,295 returned in if 81. It must be remembered on the one hand that 
the figures of i88i do not include the number returned as Ahl-i-Hadfs, and on 
the other that at the Census of 1881 every Musalmdn was asked whether he 
was a Sunni, a Shfab, a Wahabf or a Fardzi, and if he admitted that he 
belonged to the third of these sects, he would naturally be entered as a Wahdbf 
in nine cases out of ten, though he himself would have returned his sect as Ahl-i- 
Hadfs. Under these circumstances it is difficult to tell whether the number of 
Wahdbfs has increased or not during the dejade. There is no doubt, however, 
that at both enumerations the number (of males at least) has been considerably 
under-estimated. Neither in loSi nor in 1891 were any Wahdbfs returned from 
Delhi or KarnAl, though it is generally known that there are Wahibfs in Delhi 
and the Patwas of Kaithal in the Karndl district, whose fanatical oppo.sition to 
the Tdzias is a source of yearly anxiety to the local officers, are commonly 
looked on as differing little at all from the Wahdbfs. The numbers returned at 

— _ both Censuses in certain selected dis- 

_ tricts are shown in the accompanying 

Total. stajtement; but as in the case of the total 

population, so in the case of the dis- 
78* trict returns, it is difficult to decide 
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where or to what extent the sect has 

— - increased or diminished. In Gurdds- 


l8Ri. * 1891. 

Wahibfs. Wahibis. 


Lahore . 241 395 134 

Amritaar . 541 470 312 

Gurdispar . 521 290 7 

SiAllcut . t34 79 184 

Cujranwtla . 108 18 185 


Rasfill . . ■ >33 

HaqJqf . . .112 

Gbatr maqallld . 6 


pur, doubtless, the statistics show a large decrease; but the figures, generally 
sipeaking, must be taken less as an indication of the absolute strength of the 


sect than as showing roughly its respective importance at its various centres, 
and more especially its prevalence in the cities of Lahore and Amritsar. 


I3S- The Nature School.—There remains the modern broad school 

known as the Necharis, founded by 
Sir Syad Ahmed Khan of Aligarh. 
Of this school only 11 have been 
returned under the head of the Musul- 
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ro 4 n religioOi while 77 free-thinking Hindus have adopted the term for them-- 
selves and returned it as their sect in the Census. The term is of course appli* 
cable to either religion, but in its special sense it represents a Musulmdn school of 
thought, led by Sir Syad Ahmad Khan and Syad Amir Ali Khan : the object is to 
adapt the religion of Mahomed to the spirit of the age, to clear away the glosses 
of commentators, to get at the essential teaching of the Prophet, and to show 
how this teaching has in it nothing inconsistent with the highest non-religious ‘ 
philanthrOphy of to-day. Slavery, according to this school, is abhorrent to the 
spirit and teaching of Isidm : polygamy is indirectly forbidden by the Qurdn; 
Mahomedans have never proselytised sword in hand ; and the future life indicat¬ 
ed by the Prophet is as noble and pure in aspiration as any prefigured in any 
religion. This school has returned to the fountain-head of Isldm, just as the 
Aryas among the Hindus have returned to that of Hinduism, and in either case 
the original scriptures are taxed to produce results compatible with the latest 
achievements of science and social philosophy. The efforts of the Nature School 
are, however, if not of a higher order than those of the Aryas, at any rate of a 
kind more intelligible to European thought and very much in accordance with 
the similar tendencies among the broader schools of thought in modem Euro¬ 
pean Christianity. The leaders of the school are men of great intellectual power 
and thoroughly conversant with the points of view adopted by European critics 
of their religion; and the foundation of the Aligarh College in-the North-West 
Provinces has done a great deal to establish their authority. The Necharfs advo¬ 
cate most social reforms, and in politics they are generally ranged on the side of 
the constituted authority. They belong, however, to a movement which has 
had its rise outside the Punjab ; and as they are not an organized society, there 
is nothing to show how far they are represented in this province. The import- 
Jtnce of the movement is not to be measured by figures, and even if we 
had a full return of professed followers of Sir Syad Ahmad Khan, we should still 
be far from judging the strength of the principles he represents. 

136. The religious orders.—Sdfism. —The general nature of Sufism is 
too well known to require recapitulation. "It is," wrote 
Professor Palmer, "a strange conr bination of the pantheism 
of the Aryan races and of the severe monotheism of their Semitic conquerors, 
and aims at leading men to the contemplation of spiritual things by appealing to 
their emotions. The key-note of the system is that the human soul is an emana¬ 
tion from God, and that it Is always seeking and yearning to rejoin the source from 
whence it sprung. Ecstasy is the means by which a nearer intercourse is obtained, 
and absorption in the divinity is the ultimate object to be attained." The Sdfi 
is a traveller (Sdlik) on Life’s road; he passes through eight stages: service (ubddi- 
yat), love (’ishq), seclusion (zudh), knowledge (ma’rifat), ecstasy (wajd), truth 
(haqfqat), union with God (wasl) and extinction (fand). The Sufi poets sing of 
the divine love as wine, of the mysteries of God as the ringlets of the beloved, of 
the stages of life as taverns, of religious enthusiasm as inebriation, and so forth. 
The Sdfi is the Lover (’Ashiq) and God is the Beloved (M’ashuq). 

It is of course impossible to give any idea of the number of Sufis in the pro¬ 
vince, and the figures in our tables are but random entries, with no value what¬ 
ever. Every one who takes up a certain line of thought may call himself a Sdfi, 
there is no society, no organization of Sdfis, and a number of Musalmdns believ¬ 
ed generally to be of the common orthodox type are in reality Sdfis. The prin¬ 
ciples of Sufism, too, enter into almost all the religious orders found in Isldmi and 
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form the common grouiRl on which the pantheist devotees of the Hihdos nieet 
and sympathize with the Musalmin faq^r. 

The religious orders of Mahomedanism are of two classes—the regular {or 
Ba-shara), who follow the fundamental rules of Islimi namely, those relating to 
the creed, to prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, and alms; and the irregular (or 
Be*shara). who, while calling*themselves Musalmdns, do not accommodate their 
lives to the principles of any religious creed. The former are known as sdlik 
or travellers; the latter as Azid (free) or majzub (abstracted). * * 

Regarding these religious orders, as they exist in the Punjdb, little has been 
recorded except in the last Census Report and in the Revd. T. P. Hughesy 
Dtc/ienarf of Js/dm; hut several of the deiSLxls given in both these authorities 
are taken from Herklot’s Qdndn-i-Isl 4 m, which is written by a native of Southern 
India and may not therefore be applicable in all cases to the state of things in 
this province. In the few short notices I have given below I have made 
great use of some notes supplied to me by the kindness of Khdn Bahidur Saiad 
Mahomed Latff, Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner. 

There are four great regular or Ba~skara orders among the Sunnfs—the 
Chishtf, the QAdiri, the Saharwardf, and the Nakshbandf. They all agree in 
upholding Siifism ; they profess, on adopting their order, to eat and enjoy nothing 
that is not earned by honest labour, to remain awake during the latter part Of 
the night in worship, to fast at other times besides RamzAn, to shun worldly 
pleasures, to repeat the profession of faith after a fashion of their own, to *' die 
before death,” that is, to look on themselves as nothing, and so forth. And 
some of them act up to their profession. The orders differ, however, in details 
of practice. 

137. The regular orders—the Chishtls. —The Ckishtis trace their ori- 
iN TH« Province. g*" to one Abu Ishdq, ninth in succession from Ali, the sorf- 
Chishti by caste . 860 in-law of Mahomed, who, migrating from Asia Minor, 

„ sect . 938 at a village called Chisht in Khurdsdn and 

became thus the religious preceptor of a large body of Musalmdns. One of 
his successors, Khwaja Mufn-ud-dfn Chishtf, a native of Sanjar in Persia, 
having migrated to India in the time of Ghids-ud-dm Balban, settled in Ajmir 
and was the means of establishing the order in India. His Khalffa or immediate 
successor was Khwdja Kutb*ud-dfn Bakhtiar Kdkf, who is buried near the 
Kutb Minir at Delhi,* and Kutb-ud-dm’s successor was the celebrated Bdbd 
Farfd Shakarganj, whose shrine is at Pdkpattan in the Montgomery district. The ■ 
surname of this saint is said to be derived from the fact that owing to the 
purity of his body all he ate became sugar: if we may trust another story, he 
“ nourished himse.lf by holding to his stomach wooden cakes and fruits when he 
felt hungry^ This miraculous but inexpensive provender is still preserved.”, 
5 Mussaimin ?o An immense fair is held at his shrine each year, and the 
t Hindu . . ISO object of every pilgrim who attends is to get through the 

narrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the Sth Moharram, The 
saint is adored by Hindus as well as Musalmdns, and to be a disciple of Bdbd 
Farfd does not necessarily imply being a Chishtf; and, again, the descendants of 
. this saint and his relations, carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a 
separate caste of men who are found on the Sutlej in the Montgomery district, 
ahd who, though bearing the name of Chishtf, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from the religious order of the same name. 

• Sm th« account of th)i mint given in the late Mr. Carr Stephan's " Arch»diogy of Delhi,” pngea 174 tapy. ' 
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Farfd had -two disciples: one of these \vas Ali Ahmed surnamed 
Sdbir, whose shrine is at Pfran Kalian near R«rkf, and whose followers are known 
as Sdbir Chishtls; the other was the celebrated and mysterious Niz 4 m-u,d-dfn 
Aulia (1232-1394 A. D.), jiround whose tomb are collected some of the choicest 
monuments of ancient Delhi, and whose disciples are known as Nizdmfs. 

The Chishtfs in repeating the profession of faith’ lay a peculiar stress on 
the words Hid 'lldhu, repeating these with great violence, and shaking at the 
same time'thelr heads and the upper part of their bodies. The sect is said to 
be specially affected by Shfahs, and it is distinguished by its adoption of vocal 
music in its religious services. The members of the order'are worked up by 
these religious songs to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down exhaust¬ 
ed. They frequently wear coloured clothes, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with the bark of the accacia tree. Their principal shrines in this province are 
the tomb of NizAra-ud-dfn Aulia at Delhi, the Khdngdh of Mfran Bhik in Am- 
bdla, shrine of Bdbd Farfd at Pdkpattan, and the Khdngdh of HazratSulemdn 
at Taunsa in the Dera Ghdzf Khdn district. 

138. The QAdiris—NaushAhis.—The Qddirts, again, are the followers of 
Saiad Abdul Qddir, Jfldnf (A.D. 1078-1166), whose tomb 
i at Baghddd. This saint is known also as the Pfran i-Pfr 

Oidiffcbj ««e) ; a.sl? P*'' Dastgfr, the “ saint of saints, the help er of tlic 

helpless ; ” and as Ghaus-ul-Azam, Ghaus-us-Sumddni, 
Mahbub Subhdnf, and the like. He was a descendant of Ali and held in great 
reverence. Most of the Sunni Maulvis in the Punjdb belong to this order, as 
does also the Akhund of Swdt. They practise both the silent and the loud forrti 
of service (the Zikr-i-Khaff as well as the Zikr-i-Jallf). In youth they shout 
the Kalima with a particular intonation of the words ilia 'llahu, but afterwards 
articulate it with suppressed breath. They reject musical accompaniments 
and seldom indulge in songs, even unaccompanied by music, in their religious 
devotions. They wear green turbans, and one of their garments must be of 
ochre, a colour first used by the saint Hasan Basrf. The repetition of the 
Duriid (or salutation to the prophet) bears a conspicuous part in the ceremoni¬ 
al of this order. Their chief places of sanctity in the province are the Khingdh of 
Mauldna Muhammad Fdzil in Batdla ; the mausoleum in Lahore of Shah Muham¬ 
mad Ghaus, whose disciples are found as far as Kdbul, Ghazni and JaUldbad ; 
the shrine of Tdhir Bandagf in Lahore, and that of Shcih Kamdl at Hujra Shah 
Mukfm in the Montgomery district. There is also a shrine of his between the 
fort and the city at Ludhidna, where the saint is said to have left his tooth¬ 
brush. A" fair, called the Roshanf fair, is held here on the i ith of Rabi-us-sanf: 
cattle are tied up at night at the shrine for good luck and are said to keep 
watch (chaukf) by the shrine, and women who desire offspring make offerings. 

Muhammad Ghaus JiUin, tenth in descent from Abdul Qddir, settled at 
Uch in 1394, and is the patron saint of the Ddudputra rulers of Bahawdlpur. 
His descendant Musa Pdk Shahid was buried at Multdn in 1593 A.D., and from 
him are descended the Makhddms of Multdn. . 

The Muqfmias or Muqira Sh^hl are' the followers of Shdh Muqfm of Hujra 
in the Montgomery district. The founder himself conformed 
Mttqimia* . . lo the Tules of the Qddirf order, and this sect are generally 

looked on as a branch of the Qadirfs, but some of its present adherents do not 
follow the Qidiria rules. The Muqlmias of our returns are almost entirely from 
jdlandhar (58) and Lahore (14). ' ■ 
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The Naushdlifs again are an offshooft of the Qidirts, tSescending from Saiad 

Abdal WahAb, eldest son of Abdul QAdir JHAni. The real founder, however, was 

HAji Pfr Muhammad SachiAr, whose tomb is on the banks of the Chenab in the 

GujrAt district, and who was called NaushAh or Nausho, or bridegroom, from 

the fact that he became a faqir while still a bridegroom. Another story has it 

that HAji Muhammad NaushAhf Ganjbaksh, who was one year old when his father 

AlA-ud -din, a cattle dealer, died, was brought up in a family of potters and followed 

Sakhi Sarwar; he left four disciples, namely (i) ShAh RahmAn Pfr, who is buried 

in the GujrAnwAla district, (a) Pfr Muhammad SachiAr, who is buried at Nau- 

shera in the GujrAt di-strict, (3) KhwAja Khujail, who isburiedat KAbul, and (4) 

shah Fattah, who is buried in the Ganji-bAr. However this may be, the followers 

„ of this sect differ from the Qidirfs both in allowing the use 

NaushAht . . 991 . . , 

of instrumental music at divine service and in the extreme 
religious excitement permitted on such occasions, during which they shake their 
heads to and fro (hal khailnA) in a most alarming manner, and are even said to 
be held up by the back. Their principal shrine in the SiAlkot district is that of 
Gulu Shah, near the village of Korake, in the Pasrtir tahsil, where there is a large 
annual fair. 

The PAkrahmAnfs are a branch of the Naushahfs and followers of ShAh 
„ , , RahmAn, alluded to above, who is buried in the Guj- 

rAnwAla district. Their practices are the same as those 
of the NaushAlns, except that when subject to religious frenzy (wajd) they hang 
themselves on trees with the head downwards and sway their bodies violently 
backwards and forwards, shouting “ IllA’ lIAhu ” till they faint from exhaustion. 
They explain this custom by a foolish story about PakrahmAn ascending to heaven, 
and on being called back by Nausho, thinking it respectful to his tutor to descend 
with his feet foremost. These practices are, however, said to be confined to the 
illi’lerate mmbers of the sect. 

139. The Sahrwardias and Jaidlis. —The Sahrwardia order was 
founded by ShahAbuddin, a native of the small town of Sahrward in IrAq near 
BaghdAd, and a contemporary of Abdul QAdir JilAm. The first to establish this 
order in the Punjab was BahAuddin Zakaria (died 1565 A.D.), better known as 
BahAwal Haqq, the celebrated saint of MultAn.* The followers of this sect, 
according to the last Census Report, “worship sitting, chanting at short inter- 
vals and in measured tones the word AllAhu, which is articulated with a suppres¬ 
sed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful effort. The devotee often faints with 
the exertion.” I understand that they carry out both the loud and tne suppressed 
methods of repeating the Kaiima, and that they preserve an indifferent atiitude on 
the question of musical service. They regard the reading or repeating of the QurAn 
as an especially meritorious act. They are a popular order in AfghAnisiAn, and 
contain a number of learned men. Their chief head-quarters in the province 
are at the picturesque shrine of Muhammad Ismail alias MiAii vVadda, which lies 
between ShAIimAr and Mian Mfr. A certain number of Sahrwardias by sect were 
returned in the schedules, but they have by error escaped insertion in the final 
returns. 

One of the pupils of BahAwal Haqq, the Sahrwardi saint of Multan, was 
In the PaoviHCH. Saiad JalAl ud-dfn, a native of Bukhara, whose shrine is at 
. 7 s 7 BahAwalpur territory. This teacher was himself a 

B)' c«»te . 2 ,oS 4 strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call them¬ 

selves JalAlis, are in many ways back-sliders. They pay little attention to prayer. 

* Along account o( BaVUiwal Haqq and his connection with the shrine oS Hujra Shih Mohkam ts given in Punjab Notes 
and Quetiee, til, 7 3^. 
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They use large qu.antitifes of bhang, and are given to eating snakes and scorpions. 
They shave their beards, moustaches and eyebrows, and wear only a small scalp- 
lock (chotf) on the right side of the head. They are branded with a special 
mark on the right shoulder, wear glass armlets, have a woollen cord round 
their necks, a cloth on their heads, and are a vagabond set, with no fixed 
dwelling-places. There is a section of the order known as the Chahl Tan 
(40 bodies), who are said to be derived from a luckless woman who, wishing to be 
a mother, swallowed 40 philtres instead of one, and thus produced 40 children 
in place of one only. The JaUh's are said to be common in Central Asia. 
Our caste returns show them to be strong in Jdlandhar and Lahore, and our sect 
returns in J^ilandhar and Sialkot. 

140. The Naqshbandis. —The last of the four great orders is the Nagsk^ 

havdi, founded by Khwdja Pir Muhammad Naqshband, whose tomb is in the 
Kasar-i-Urfan at Bokhara. This man and his father were both manufacturers of 
Naqshirind) 4'> brocado, hcncc the name of Naqshband, or the “ pattern¬ 

maker.” The sect was introduced into India by Sheikh 

Ahtnad Sirbandi, whose priestly genealogy is traced back to Abu-Bakhr the first 
Caliph. The Naqshbandis worship entirely by the Ziqr-i-khafi or the silent pro¬ 
cess, sitting perfectly calm and quiet, and repeating the Kalima under their breath. 
They chen sit immersed in meditation (murdqabah), quite motionless, with the 
head bent and the eye closed or fixed on the ground. All singing and music they 
utterly repudiate, and are extremely strict adherents of the institutes and tradi¬ 
tions of orthodox Mahomedanism. The spiritual guides of the order do not sit 
apart from their disciples, but ranging them in a circle seat themselves by their 
sides, with a view of communicating their own mystic virtues to the minds of their 
followers by some sort of hidden magnetism. 

141. The irregular orders,—the BenawS. —Among Be-shara or unortho- 

__ . ^ _ I dox orders one of the most prominent is 

|l that of the Benawa or Banaw^, who are 

l lOVlIICf '1 * 

said to be the followers of one Khwdja 
Hy i-a'-te . . , . . . . • 3 ,.SSo jj Hasan Basrf. The term is sometimes 

~ apparently applied in a loose manner 

toQadirfand Chishtf faqirs, but it is properly applicable only to a very inferior 
set of beggars—men who wear patched garments and live apart. They 
will beg for anything except food, and in begging they will use the strongest 
language; and the stronger the language, the more pleased are the persons from 
whom they beg. Many of the offensive names borne by villages in the Gujrdn- 
w'dla district are attributed to mendicants of this order, who have been 
denied an alms. The proper course is to meet a Benawa beggar with gibes and 
put him on his mettle; for he prides himself on his power of repartee, and every 
Benaw.a wears a thong of leather which he has to unloose when beaten in reply, 
and it is a source of great shame for him to unloose this thong (tasma khol dend). 
The Benavvds appear to be rare in the west of the province, and those in our 
returns are mainly from Karnal. Jalandhar, Ludhiana and Hoshiarpur. 

142. The Maddri,— the Malangs. —Another of the Be-shara order of faqfrs 

_ _ _ _ is the Maddri, who, to quote the last 

Madai) p, minrt. i' Census Report, " are followers of Zinda 

Shah Maddr, the celebrated saint of 
i .’ V.^12 Makanpur in Oudh. His name was 

T._ Bazi-ul-dfn Shdh, and he was a con¬ 
verted Jew who was born at Aleppo in A.D. 1050, and is said to have 

died at Makanpur at the mature age of 383 years, after expelling a demon 
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Malang 
Malaog 5 ?hahf 
MussalmAn 


p Malang^ 

53 

Malang Shsihi 

32 

. Malsing 

• 

Malang) 

. 176 

Malangithahi 
Rannf • 

. 90 

, not return^’U 

• *> 

• 60 

, Jangrl ShAhi 
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called Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by some, to be still alive 
(whence his name), Mahomet having given him the power of living without 
breath. His devotees are said never to be scorched by fire, and to be secure 
against venomous snakes and scorpions, the bites of which they have power to 
cure. Women who enter his shrine are said to be seized with violent pains as 
though they were being burnt alive.” The faqfrs of this sect are said to leap 
into a fire and to trample it down, crying out “ Dam Mad 4 r; Dam Maddr.” 
They do not observe the Musalmdn prayers: they rub cow-dung ashes over their 
bodies, wear their hair matted and tied in a knot, have an iron chain hanging 
round their necks, carry black standards, and often take to conjuring, bear and mon¬ 
key leading and the like, and are on the whole a low and disagreeable sect of men- 
dicants.* The number of Maddris in our tables probably include many jugglers 
and monkey-men, who have no special connection with the religious sect whose 
name they bear. The Maddrfs of our returns are found mainly in the Hoshiarpur, 
jdlandhar and Ludhiana districts. 

The Malangs are said to be the followers of one Jaman Jatti, who in turn was 
^ a follower of Zinda Shdh Madar, so that 

Religion. Sect. i • *1111 

Mus8uim4n . • Malang . 53 the Malangs are commonly looked on as 

Malang Sh.ihl .32 irin*w/ r> i 

Hindu . • . Matantf . . 15.3 a branch 01 the Madans. But the term 

is generally applied in a more general 

MalaagShaht ! ; norrliurn-a' .' 6o Way to any Unattached rcligious beggar, 

MuasaimAn . . Jang.! stiAhi . 7 wlio drinks bhang Or smokes charas in cx- 

cess, wears nothing but a loin cloth, and keeps fire always near him. The Malangs 
are said to wear the hair on the head very full, or it is matted and tied into a knot 
behind. The shrine of Jhangf Shah Khdkf in the Pasnir tahsil of the Sidlkot 
district is frequented by Malangs. 

143. The GurzmS.r.-~The Ruf.ii or Gurzmdr order is said to have been 

founded by one Said Ahmad Kabir. It is so called from the 

GurzmSr 3 ° . . . . , , . 

fact that Its members excite the compassion of the public by 
beating their own breasts with studded maces (gurz). These disgusting fanatics 
also carry about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives and 
daggers and needles which they thrust through their flesh. The author of the 
Qaniin-i-lsldm (a book relating to Southern India) gives some details of their 
powers ; “they level blows at their back with their sword, thrust a spit through their 
sides or into their eyes, both of which they take out and put in again; or cut out 
their tongues, which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite. Nay, they 
even sever the head from the body and glue them together again with saliva” 
and so on, ad nauseam, 

144. The Rasul Shdhis. —The Rasul Shdhis are(from another point of view) 

an equally disreputable sect. They are said to have been 

founded by one Rasul Shah of Bawalpur near Alwar, who in 
the last century obtained his miraculous powers from a saint in Egypt, who com¬ 
municated them through a merchant of Alwar. The Rasul Shahfs wear a white or 
red handkeichief on their head tied up in the shape of a peaked cap ; they keep 
also another handkerchief containing ashes,which they rub on their bodies and faces; 
they shave the head, moustaches and eyebrows; they wear wooden clogs; and in the 
hot weather carry hand fans. They not only see no harm in drinking spirits, but 
look on it as a virtue, arid it is said that they have or had till lately a special license 
to manufacture their own spirits. Their taste for drink drew them into close 

• A further description of them wilt be found at page 'Hi of the Udbistan, Vol, II, and in Elliot's Races of the N.-\V, I’. 
»ol. 1. p. 348. ‘ 
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sympathy with jhe Sikh Sirddrs of pre-annexation times, and Ranjit Singh is 
stated to have allowed them a monthly grant of Raoo for spirits. They are 
a small sect and not celibate. They are as a rule men well-to-do and are never 
seen begging; many of them are men of literary taste, and are popularly 
credited with a knowledge of alchemy. Their chief place in this province is 
in a building near the Landa bazdr in Lahore, and they have also a building 
in the environs of Lahore near the village of Kjiuf Mfran, but 125 of the 135 
returned in the Census are from Jhelam. 

145. MussalmS.n saints — Gh&z! Saldr. —The holy men of Isldm are 
of course legion, and every district in the province swarms with memories of 
them. In tracts where Islam and Hinduism exist as equals side by side many 
of these are worshipped indifferently by Musalmdns and Hindus, and they have 
little to distinguish them from the local saints of the Hindus. 1 have already 
mentioned Sakhf Sarwar, the most notable of such saints, and it will suffice here 
to allude very briefly to a few other saints of Mahomedan extraction whose 
names appear in the sect returns of the present Census. 

The first of these, and the most noted in the east of the province, is Ghdzf 
SaMr, otherwise known as Mian Ghizf, Bare Midn, Sultan- 
Hindu. SaiSr-panthi . us-shuhadd, and Masa’ud Sipdh Sdldr, the nephew of 

Mahmud of Ghazni, who was killed at Bahraich in Oudh on the 15th of June 
1033 in an outbreak arising from his own fanaticism. His worship is connected 
in the North-West Provinces with that of the Five Pirs described in paragraph 75 
above,* and his life has been the subject of a historical romance called the Mirat-i- 
Masa’udi, of which extracts are. given at pages 515 ei? seq of the second volume of 
Elliot’s “ History of India by its own Historians.” A ballad on the marriage of 
the same saint is given at pages g^et seq. of Volume 1 of Temple’s " Legends of 
the Punjab.” The Meos in the Gurgaon district pay him special attention, and, as 
in the case of Zinda Pir, the central point of the worship is the pole or standard 
of the saint. The Maulvis, it is said, now discourage the carrying of the Salar 
standard as savouring of idolatry. 

146. ShAh Daula. — In the centre of the Punjab the saint Slidh Daula is a 
well-known figure in the memories of the people. By 
some accounts he is said to have been a Pathdn, by others a 

Gujar. He bore the same name as a cousin of a saint called Shdh Saiada, 
and when the saint called for his cousin, Shih Daula presented himself 
and was accepted as a disciple with the words “A, Jisj de Maula,” "Come, whom¬ 
ever God hath given.” He was possessed with a taste for building; there are 
bridges known by his name in the Sidlkot and Gujrdnwdla districts, and his shrine 
is at Gujrdt, which is often called " Gujrdt Shdhdaulawdla,” to distinguish it 
from other places of the same name, It is at this shrine that the small-headed 
deformed beggars known as "Shah Daula’s rats ’(chuhe) have their head-quarters. 
" The popular belief,” says the Gazetteer " is that the priest undertakes to cause 
children to be born in childless hones on condition of the parents consenting dt 
the shrine to relinquish to him their first-born child, which is then said to be born 
rat-headed. There are at present about a dozen rat-headed men, women and child¬ 
ren attached to the Khdngdh •. they are wretched-looking imbeciles, with little or 
no forehead and sharp features, vyhich in a manner justifies the appellation of 
" rat-head.” They are very shy, and most of them are mule. Some are said to have 
been brought from great distances—Kashmir, K 4 bul, Multdn, Lahore, Amritsar, 


SIdh Daula 


H 
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etc. The fact is simply that such deformed children are occasionally born, and 
that the Shihdaula priests lose' no opportunity of acquiring them, as they are 
found to be profitable in marking the identity of a priest or disciple of the celebrat* 
ed Shihdaula shrine in his alms-collecting rounds among distant constituents,each 
disciple being usually accompanied on his lours by a rat-faced deformity, and the 
fostering of superstitious stories regarding these unfortunates tends to increase 
the leverence and liberality sjiown to the Shihdaula priesthood. There is strong 
reason to fear that some of them are helped into idiocy by superstitious parents 
compressing their heads in infancy between boards and bandages in order to fit 
them for this shrine as ch^has ; but of course nobody will admit this, and they are 
commonly reported to be born thus as a mark of divine wrath on parents who 
have wilfully failed to keep a vow of some sort or another.” 

The circumstances attending these malformations are discussed from a 
medical point of view in the Indian Medical Gazette for May 1866, which 
is quoted at vol. iii, paras. 117-18 of Punjab Notes and Que'^ies. 

Ptr Mitha again was a Mahomedan faqfr, whose tomb is at Jammu ; and he 
is worshipped not only by Musulmins, but also by Hindus. 

Ptr Mitha (Hindus) . 353 ^ ^ ^ „ 

His chief adherents are watermen (Jhfnwars). who call 
themselves Hindus and follow Hindu customs at marriages and deaths, but they 
eat forbidden flesh and take food from the hands of Mahomedans, so that most 
Hindus refuse to take water from a Jhfnwar who is a follower of Pfr Mitha. 
The mijority of the Pfr Mitha Jhfnwars live in the town of Sialkot. 

147 Multdni Saints— Alam Pir.— 
is in the south-west of the prov¬ 
ince, however, that the Musulraan saints 
have the greatest vogue. 

Of such is Sher Shah, a MultAn saint, whose shrine is a sort of sanctuary for 
persecuted lovers and eloping couples, and is the scene of a large yearly 
gathering in March and April. Din Pandh (died A. H. <312^ is miraculously 
buried on both sides of the Indus in the Muzaffargarh district, and men of all 
creeds resort to his shrine to cut off the jhond or first hair of their children. Dera 
Dfn Pandh is the centre too of the objectionable beggars known as Shdh de 
faqir. ” Any rascal who is discontented at home, or prefers beg'.'ing to work, 
wraps a brown pagri round his head, and calling himself a Shdh dd faqir 
considers himself entitled, under the authority of a traditional saying of Dfn 
Pandh, to beg within 14 kos of Dera Dfn Pandh.” The shrine of Alam Pir. at 
Shdhr Sultdn in the same district, is called after a Bukhdri Saiad of that 
name, and is the scene of a very remarkable spectacle once a year, when the 
pilgrims, especially the women, are overtaken with an extraordinary frenzy. “ As 
(be women, most of whom are in kachdwas on camels, or riding on horses or 
bullocks, get near Shahr Sultdn, they seem to take leave of their senses and begin 
to sway the body violently from the waist upward, their hair gets loose ; 
they screech and look like so many Bacchanals. In their excitement many 
fall off their camels to the ground. The soil of Shahr Sultdn is sandy, and 
they come to no harm.” Mr. O’Brien writes :— 

“ I saw a man, his wife and baby come within sight of Shahr Sultdn at fair time. The 
woman and baby were ridini; on a bullock which the husband was leading. The woman 
suddenly slipped off the • bullock, put the baby into her husband's arms, and .started 
screaming at the top of her voice across the plain that lay between them and Shahr Suitdn, 
leaving the poor man standing on the road with the baby and bullock. This frenzy, which 
even attacks women at home as fair time draws near, is believed to be caused by the 
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woman ^eing possessed by a jin and the term used for a woman so possessed is jin 
kkedan, to play jin. After having seen the performance, one may be pardoned for trans¬ 
lating “jin khedan,” as “ playing the devil.'' Within the fair “playing the devil’’ and ca.sting 
him out goes on in a regulated manner. In the house of the Mahhdiim of the shrine and 
in the house of other Saiads of the Makhdum's family, women of the upper class have their 
attacks of jin and have them cast out to the accompaniment of a Mir&si woman playing on 
a drum and singing. For ordinary people, four sites are chosen, over each of which a 
khalifa or deputy of the Mrikhdiim presides. The possessed women pay him a pice or a 
fowl, take their seats and begin to sway their bodies backwards and forwards, gradually 
incre.'ising in vi'olcnce. The excitement is kept up by a drum being played. The khaltja 
goes round and lashes the women with a whip and pours scented oil on them. As each 
woman get weary, the khalifa pronounces some words and sprinkles a little w'ater over 
her. The jin is cast out. The woman becomes quiet, and is dragged away in an ex- 
hau.sted state by her friends. It is hard to imagine a more thoroughly repulsive 
exhibiiion. It is diflii ult to say how much of these attacks arc assumed, and how much 
involuntary. The assaults of jins at home may ceitainly be set down as affected, the 
object being to make tlic husband take the wife to the fair. The frenzy on coming near 
the shrine seems involuntary. The paying of the Khalifa's fee is an deliberate an act as 
taking a railway tickel, but when a woman takes her scat with the swaying crowd, she 
certainly lo.ses all control over herself." 

Pir Qatdl is another of these local saints: his shrine is in Dera Ghdzi 
Khan, and is attended every Thursday night by Hindus and Muhammadans in 
the hopes of getting rid of the attacks of genii. 


Part V. 

SECTS OF THE SWEEPERS. 

148. Our ignorance of the Sweeper Religion. —I had hoped that the 
record of sects would have given some clue to the religious divisions prevalent 
among the sweeper caste, and thus have afforded more insight than has hitherto 
been attained into their forms of belief. A glance, however, at section {e) of 
Part B of Table h', w'here 1 have collected together the sweeper religions return¬ 
ed and tiie sects entered under each, will show how utterly confused the whole 
subject is. Apart from the fact that Hindu and Musalnidn sects appear under 
sweeper religions in wdlcl profusion, the sweeper sects themselves arc intermixed 
in the most extraordinary way. The returns leave us rather more confused than 
w'e were before, and it is impossible to tell from them whether the Balash^fhis 
and the Balmfkfs are the same, whether the Bdlmfkfs are a section of the Lal- 
begfs, or vice versa, or whether they are two independent sects. It seems pretty 
well agreed that there is little or no practical difference in the cults of Bdlnifk 
and l.ilbeg, but it would appear that some sweeper families prefer the worship 
of one to that of the other. 

According to Mr. Wilson (paragraph 108, Sir.sa Settlement Report), the 
supreme deity of the Chuhras is Ldlguru or Ldibeg, a god without form or dwell¬ 
ing place. The worshipper makes a small shrine of earth, and puts up over it a 
stick, with a piece of a cloth making a small flag, offers a little ghi or grain as a 
sacrifice, bows down before the shrine, and prays to be relieved from illness of 
trouble.* The Chuhras do not believe in the transmigration of souls, but sav 
the good go to heaven after death, where they bathe and sit at ease and happi¬ 
ness, while the bad go to hell, where they are tormented by wounds and fire until 
the deity is pleased to relieve them. According to other accounts Ldibeg is not 
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the deity, but a saint or intercessor. And it is further said that the Chuhras 
have family gods called Kaldeo, whose names they never divulge, and that offer¬ 
ings are made to these deities on holidays and occasions of deaths and births. 
In the absence of any sacred books and of any sacred place of pilgrimage or of 
historical reminiscences of any kind, it is difficult to obtain any correct view 
either of their belief or of the different sects among them. 

149. Bdiniik. —Bilmik (also known as VAlmfk, BAlrikh, Bdinik, Bdlmfq, 
Bdld Shih, and Pfr Bdleshdh) was apparently the same as the author of the 
Ramdyana, though some deny this. Vdimikf, the poet, was a man of low 
extraction, and the legends regarding him represent him alternately as a low- 
caste hunter of the Karndl Nardak or as a Blul highwayman, who was converted 
by a saint whom he was about to rob. He is said to have been a sweeper in the 
heavenly courts. One legend represents him as living in austerity at Ghazni ; 
another relates how he lay down his life for the sweepers of Benares, and 
induced the people of that town to admit sweepers into their presence as they had 
never done before. 

150. Ldlbeg.—There are accounts which represent Balmik as a pupil of 
Ldlbeg, but the greater number seem to favour the opposite supposition. There 
are divers stories of the miraculous origin of Lalbeg. According to one story 
he was born from the coat (chola) of BAlmik and was suckled by a hare, for 
which reason Chultras are said to abstain from eating hares. Another story re¬ 
lates how the prophet Elias was turned into a sweeper for spitting on the saints 
in heaven, but was relieved by Lalbeg, who was born from a pitcher through 
the power of Abdul Qadlr Jildnf. Others say that Ldlbeg was born to the 
barren wife of Shaikh Sarna of Multdn, who went to supplicate Bdlmik at Ghazni, 
and that he travelled through Kdbulto Kashmir. Another legend states that he 
was born in the Gujrdnwala district. It is also held that LAlbeg is the same 
as Lillanwdla Pir, that is Sakhi Sarwar, and there is a legend regarding the 
resurrection through his power of a horse which the sweepers had stolen, which 
resembles very closely a similar legend regarding Sakhf Sarwar. The Mughal 
form of the name Lalbeg is remarkable, and it has been suggested that the 
word may have originated in a misreading of the Urdu writing for Bdlnifk. Major 
Temple, on the other hand, who has bestowed considerable attention on the sub¬ 
ject, is inclined to derive the word from “ L .11 bhekh ” (bhikhsa), i.e., the red 
(or saffron-coloured) monk, and would have it that LAlbeg is merely the personifi¬ 
cation of the priest of tlie scavengers. There are a number of curious sweeper 
genealogies of LAlbeg which are quoted in the first volume of Major Temple’s 
Legends of the Punjab, and which appears to be the only from of religious liter¬ 
ature which the sweepers possess. DhiAiif, the sister of Lalbeg, is also 
worshipped in Thanesar and Karnal.* 

151. Pir Jhota, or Sure Shdh. —There is an account which divides the 
sweepers into five sects, namely, Lalbegf, Shekhrf, Diimri, Hflf and Ravvat. But 
no information seems to be forthcoming regarding the latter four. There is 
aPfrJhota or Pfr Jhona who is mentioned in our returns, and who is represented, 
•like Balmik and f.albeg, as a sweeper in the courts of heaven, with a besom of 
gold and a basket of silver. He is in fact the ideal sweeper : “ he cleans now in 
the fourth heaven, the house of God, and sweeps the apartments of the Highest,” 
says the author of the Ddbistdn. He is also known as Mian Sura, or Sure Shdh, 
and is said to have been a Mahomedan who followed Ldibeg. 

• Ste Punjab Notes anti Qucriirs.i, 106, 331. 34'. 5>*. S®*. 75 o, 758 . 337 ! ii, 3 , 4. " 6 , S76; iii i 333(7). 610 . 
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152. Mazhabis and Musallis. —Quite apart from those sects of the real 
Chuhra religion are the sects which they have returned to show their participation 
in one of the greater religions of the country, and these vary generally with the 
religion of the village in which the sweepers live. When the sweepers have adopt¬ 
ed the Sikh faith they are known as Mazhabis, and are particularly scrupulous 
on all matters of religious practice, but are still kept at a distance by most 
Sikhs of other castes. Where the Chuhra is circumcised and becomes a Musal- 
mdn, he is knewn as a Mtisallf or a KotAna. The Musallf generally differs from 
the ordinary Chuhra in refusing to eat carrion, while the Kotdna will have some 
nicer scruples still. The Mahomedanism of these Chuhras is a quality that 
depend.s somewhat on the price of grain. " If times are good and grain cheap and 
plentiful, the Chuhra becomes a convert to Muhammadanism, and in a Muham¬ 
madan village is adinitted to share in the pipe and water (huqqa, pdni) of other 
Muhammadans. When times change for the worse and the Musallf is in straits 
to find a living, he often relapses into a Chuhra, as that gives him a wider range 
to derive his subsistence from, e.g., he can eat carrion and lizards ; while, if times 
improve he repeats the Musalmtin creed (kalama) and becomes again a Musallf.’'* 
In the west of the Province we find a section of the Chuhras going by the name 
of Musallf or Koldna who are to all intents and purposes Musalmans, and are 
looked on as such by other Musalmans ; but there is also a large part of the 
Chuhra community who bear Mahomedan names, conduct marriages by the help 
of Mullas, and repeat the “ Kalama ” when taking a judicial oath, but otherwise 
observe notie of the ordinances of Isl^m and are not looked on as Mahoinedans 
by other followers of the Prophet. 


• Mr. O’liw^er in N. I. N, and Q., ii, 56. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE AGES AND SEXES OF THE PEOPLE* 

THE AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 

153. Uncertain nature of the data.— In the report on the English Cen¬ 
sus of j88i it was stated that, as soon as we begin to deal with the question of 
ages, “we find ourselves on very uncertain ground and must proceed with'great 
care and circumspection.’’ If such care and circumspection are necessary in deal¬ 
ing with the English returns, they will be many times more necessary in dealing 
with those available in India. The English age-figures are incorrect enough, 
but they are very much more correct than those obtained in this country, and 
can be made still more correct by comparison with other and more reliable 
statistics. So far as 1 can judge from a perusal of the remarks made by various 
officers on the Indian figures of 1881, our tendency is to put too much trust in 
our returns and to build on this insecure foundation a number of fantastic, 
though interesting, conclu.sions which neither are sound in themselves nor meet 
any of the practical wants of the country. 

The causes of error in the Punjab age-returns of 1881 were fully pointed 
out in the report on the last Census. Some of these have been avoided on the 
present occasion and some have still to be taken into account. 

154. The age recorded was that on the Census night. —One of the 
faults of the returns of 1881 was due to the fact that the figures are primarily 
entered at the preliminary enumeration, which took place about one-tenth of a 
year before the final Census; and that while births and deaths occurring be¬ 
tween the two enumerations were duly recognized in the latter record, no cogni¬ 
zance was taken of the increase in age which had taken place in the interval. 
Mr. Ibbetson pointed out that in the first year of life the numbers were thus 
probably exaggerated by some 6 or 8 per cent., and that the numbers for 60 and 
upwards were for the same reason a good deal too small. On the present occa¬ 
sion the preliminary enumeration was somewhat nearer to the date of the final 
Census than in i 83 i, and, besides, the enumerators were expressly bidden to 
record the age as it would be on the Census night. We cannot hope that they 
fully acted up to this order ; but from the reduction of the interval between 
enumerations and from the mere fact of the order having been issued, we have 
doubtless reduced considerably the amount of inaccuracy entailed by the 
previous arrar)gt™ent. 

155. The inclusion of the current year.— We also tried to improve on 
the returns of 1881 by recording the current year of a person’s age instead of the 
completed year. In 1881, for instance, a man would be asked how many years 
he had completed, and if he said “thirty,” he would be recorded as 30 years of 
age, and would appear, in the final Census Tables as a unit in the age period 
“30—34.” In 1891, on the other hand, a man would be asked the number of 
the current year of his life, and if he said “thirty," he was so entered in the 

• Abstracts 22—33. 
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schedule, and in the abstraction sheets and tabulation registers was counted as 
30 years of age. But as the custom in all other provinces of India is to record 
the completed year, and it was imperative to have the Punjab returns uniform 
with the rest, the ages returned had to be reduced by one throughout: and the 
example we have taken would appear in the Tabulation register under the period 
26—30 and in the final tables under the period 35—29. In the case of Euro¬ 
peans, who recorded, as is their custom, the completed age, a double transfer 
was made: a European of 30 was abstracted as being 31, tabulated in the period 
31—35 and shown in the final tables under 30—34. 

The gain in accuracy, at which we arrived in ordering that the current year 
should be recorded, is based on two facts. In the first place^ the people of the 
country who know their ages indicate them by mentioning the current and not 
the completed year. And secondly, tiie enumerator, w'hether bidden to record 
the current year or the completed year, will in the vast majority of cases 
record the year given without further enquiry. If therefore we tell the enumera¬ 
tor to record the current year, our returns gain in accuracy in the greater number 
of cases in which the age of the persons enumerated is known. 

It is in the early years of life, when age is generally fairly well known, that 
the system we followed shows its advantages most clearly. A child of 3-1 years 
of age is commonly looked on as 4 years old ; the enumerator would in most cases 
enter it as 4 years old, whatever the instructions he received might be. If the 
instructions were to enter the completed year, the entry actually made would be 
wrong, while if the instructions were to enter the current year, the entry would 
be right. Children under one year were recorded in 1881 by the number of 
months completed; in 1891 in other provinces they were entered as "infant.” 
These devices however would in the Punjab only rectify the figures for those 
under i year old, leaving the other ages, 2, 3, etc., as wrong as before, and 
the first device has the extra drawback that it causes great confusion in abstrac¬ 
tion. It is probable therefore primd facie that in early life our system gave the 
more accurate returns. 

156. Inconveniences of the arrangement adopted.— The ages of 
the people however even in infancy are not very' correctly known, and later on in 
life they are known, if at all, most incorrectly. In such cases the effect of a refine¬ 
ment, such as the addition or subtraction of a single year, is, so far as accuracy 
is concerned, absolutely nothing. And a very serious inconvenience is felt in the 
operation of the system we have followed, in consequence of the preference 
shown by the people all over India for returning certain numbers. The precise 
effect of this preference will be noticed in more detail afterwards, but meantime 
it is sufficient to note that if for instance there are very many more people 
returned as 50 years old than the number returned as 45, and our tables show in 
the age-period 43—49 the returns of 50 but not of 45, while those of other 
provinces show in that age-period the return df 45 but not those of 50, a com¬ 
parison of our returns with those of other provinces is rendered extremely difficult. 
So also, if the deaths reported to the Sanitary Commissioner are recorded, as they 
have been for the last ttyeniy-three years, in the exact form in which they were 
reported, they will, if examined year by year, present the same peculiar prefer¬ 
ence for certain years which we shall observe in the Census returns, but whereas 
hitherto the percentage of deaths for an age-period has been calculated on a 
total for the age-pdriod which haS been compiled in the same way as the total of 
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deaths, the total now given by the Census returns is compiled on a different 
system to that on which the return of deaths is prepared. For instance, if there 
were, in a certain tract during some year between 1881 and 1891, 50 deaths in 
the age-period 40—49, and the total of persons in that age-period for the tract 
according to the Census of i88i, was 1,000, the percentage of deaths on the 
whole within the age-period would be 5, But if the same conditions were found 
in a year subsequent to 1891, the Census figures for the age-period would include 
the persons who return ,their age as 50 who are not included irt the return of 
deaths, while it would exclude the persons who return their age as 40 who are 
not excluded in the death-return; and as the number of persons returning 40 as 
an age is much larger than that of persons returning 50, the percentage of 
deaths worked out on this basis would be quite incorrect in itself, and would be 
of no value for comparison with other provinces or with years in the previous 
decade. As the main use made of the Census age returns is in the vital statis¬ 
tics of the province, and as the scientific deductions made from the Census re¬ 
turns themselves become the more valuable as the field becomes larger and the 
number of provinces compared becomes greater, it is reasonable, I think, to 
conclude that the inconvenience caused by the present arrangements is serious 
enough to more than outweigh the advantages, if any, gained in the early period.s 
of life; and I am inclined on this account to recommend, at the next Census, a 
return to the arrangement adopted in 1881, of entering the completed year so far 
as possible and refraining from any modification of the figures actually returned. 

157. The preference exhibited for certain years.— There can 
scarcely have been any wilful misstatement of age worth speaking of. There is 
probably a tendency on the part of the old to exaggerate their age, but it does 
not appear on the whole very marked. In i88i it was noted that experience 
indicated a slight tendency, though not nearly so marked as in England, for 
females in middle life to understate their age; but the proportion of females re¬ 
turned as in middle life, say (for Indian circumstances) 25 to 40, is actually 
larger than that of the males, .so that there appears to be nothing to support 
the supposition that middle-aged females understate their age at all in this prov¬ 
ince. There is a tendency to misrepresent the ages of marriageable girls, which 
will be noticed later on. But the main disturbing factor in our returns is the per¬ 
sistent tendency of the people to prefer certain numbers to others in representing 
their ages. With regard to the numbers preferred, we were able in j88i to 
speak from guess work only or from the experience of other countries; but on this 
occasion we took a number of blocks, more or less at random, over a very wide 
area and then abstracted the ages of some 70,000 persons not by age-periods, 
but year by year. The results of the special abstraction are given in Abstract 
22 to which I would direct special attention* as it forms the basis of a good 
deal of our investigation into the age figures of the present Census. 

It will at once be observed that the figure 10 and the multiples of 10 
are excessively popular; and after them come the uneven multiples of five; but 
the multiple of ten is always more largely returned than either of the nearest un¬ 
even multiples of five. Forty, for instance, is more commonly given as an age 
than either 35 or 45. The only exception to this rule is that of the age 25 which 
is so popular that it is returned by more persons than even 20. But there is 
a further sequence observable in these figures. In all the decades (save the first 
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which is for various reasons exceptional in character) the number of persons re¬ 
turning each number bears a fixed j>lace 
in the series of magnitude within the 
decade. The general order of the series 
is indicated in the margin. To take an 
example. The number of persons re¬ 
turned as 30 is larger than the number 
returned as 35 ; those returned as 35 
are more numerous than those returned 
as 32; those returned as '32 more 
numerous than those returned as 38 ; 
and so on through the series. The same order is roughly observed, though not 
always minutely adhered to, in each decade and among the totals, the males and 
the females respectively; the main exceptions being due to the popularity, 
above alluded to, of the number 25, and also to the popularity of 12 which 
disturbs the proportion of several of its neighbours. The general observance of 
the series is very remarkable and it is difficult to account for. The preference 
for the multiples of ten and the half-way points between them is of course 
the result of a decimal system of notation. After these the even numbers have 
the preference; those nearest the tens being preferred to those nearest the fives. 
The uneven numbers (excepting 5) have evidently no attractions. 

158. Modification of the figures made by means of the Annual 
Age-returns. —In using the annual age-returns however for the correction of 
the quinquennial statistics of our tables, the only variations we need concern our¬ 
selves with are those in the numbers that are multiples, odd or even, of 5. In 
column 2 of Abstract 23 I have entered the results of the annual age table by 
quinquennial periods, and in column 3 I have shown the same periods as returned 
in Census Table VII. It will be seen at once that though there is a general 
conformity in the proportions, they by no means agree throughout. Now the 
annual return was compiled from an area almost as great as the Census Table: 
ho figures were taken from European books, or from Hill Tracts, or from Native 
States, but all parts of the country were represented, and about three-fourths 
of the figures are from country schedules, one-fourth only being from the towns. 
The figures may therefore be looked on as rep*'esenting fairly well the normal pro¬ 
portions of the ages in a large area of the province; but it would be a mistake, 
I think, to treat the proportions culled from a Census of 70,000 people as of 
equal value with those which represent 25 millions. I shall therefore accept 
as the standard the returns of the Census Tables, and use the annual age- 
returns only as a guide to the correction of these. 

Our first object is to institute some sort of a comparison with the figures of 
1881, and this for the reasons stated above cannot be done with the figures as 
they stand. I have in Abstract 23 indicated the only process, a rough one at best, 
by which such a comparison can, I believe, be made. It is based on a line 
of argument such as the following. There are 647 male persons in every 10,000 
shown entered in the tables of 1891 as being in the age period 30—34; where¬ 
as, in 1881, 846 males were entered under this age-period, or 199 persons more. 
This does not imply that there are now 199 males in ten thousand less in that 
age-period than in 1881 ; for the age-period 30—34 now includes those who re¬ 
turned their age as 35, and excludes those who returned their age as 30, while 
the same age-period in i88i excludes the former and includes the latter. The 
returns for this age-period in 1891 must therefore (without regard to actual 
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variations) be less on paper than the same returns for l 83 i by the amount by 
which jthe number of males returning themselves as 35 is less than the number of 
males returning themselves as 30. Presiuning that the proportions in which the 
several ages are preferred have not varied, we find from our special Annual Return 
that 556 males return themselves as aged 30 for 331 that return themselves as 
aged 35, or 225 more. Now the original deficiency in the proportions in this period 
of our age tables compared with those of 1881 was only 199 so that we may 
conclude roughly that there has been since iS8i a real increase of about 26 males 
in that age-period for every 10,000 males enumerated. The line of reasoning is 
weakened by the fact that while we do not accept the quinquennial age-periods com¬ 
piled from the annual age-return as our standard in comp-irison with the Census 
Tables, we use the figures for every fifth year in the annual return as our standard 
for correcting the Census Table for comparison with 1881. There is, however, 
no better method that I am aware of, and the results may be taken as the best 
that can be got. 


159. Modification of the extremities of the returns. —We have thus 
arrived at a return which can be compared with that of 1881 by applying to 
the figures for 1881 the real difference deduced in the manner above indicated; 
and it is obvious that a return thus prepared, if considered to be on the same 
basis as that of 1881, may also be used for the purposes of comparison with those of 
other provinces which are prepared on that basis, and for the calculation of vital 
statistics which have hitherto been calculated on returns prepared in this manner. 
It will be noticed however that in abstract 23 no provision has been made for the 
extremities of the statement; for the reason that of the periods at either extreme 
one is preceded by no other, and the other is followed by no other. We can provide 
roughly for these in either of two ways., In the first place (taking the males as our 
example) we can lake for the first period the figures already obtained after sub¬ 
tracting the difference between the number returning 4 in 188! and the number re¬ 
turning 5 in 1891, a difference of 52; and in the last period adopting wholesale the 

figures for 1881. Or, again, we ma y take 
Males. tahi. s ags-re- posed for the annual return as our basis, and for 

the first period take the figures as they 
stand, only subtracting the 21 we have 
already mad,e use of in the next lustrum, 
Total .1 2,161 1 2.2721 i,9.n H while for the last period we would take 

the figures for 60 and over from the 
annual return without alteration and including all those returned as 60. Neither 
of these processes can be adopted as it stands, as the balance at our disposal 
after fixing the other periods is only 1,931 out of the io,cx)o; a forcible adjust¬ 
ment has therefore to be made which is admittedly rough, but which must do in 
default of a better and the balance has to be divided in the proportion indicated 
by our tables. The female figures similarly manipulated will give o—5, i ,526; 60 
and over, 502,. 


0-4 . 

60 and over. 
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tables 
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posed (or 


turns. 
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i »570 

1,653 

1,411 

582 

619 

530 

2,161 

1 2.272 
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160. Corrected life>table, etc. —Whenwe have got thus far, we are 
merely at the place where other countries and other provinces start, that is to 
say, we have age statistics which can be compared with those of other countries. 
It is an, interesting task to go further and to correct the table thus prepared, 
so as to give the probable life-table of the people as it really stands after 
accounting for the eccentric preferences for one year over another. Our 
present returrs, if represented on a diagram by a line in yearly periods or 
even in quinquennial periods, would display a very undulating appearance, 
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which must be smoothed away before 
the figures are of any practical use for 
actuarial purposes. As the chief vagaries 
lie within the decennial periods we can 
do something in this direction by taking 
decennial periods only as in the margin. 
But any further elaboration appears to 
me lost labour. In the first place, we 
should remember how the figures were primarily obtained. The enumerator 
was instructed as follows: “If any one cannot state his (or her) age exactly, 
you should make enquiries from other members of the household, or guess 
the age from the person’s appearance if he (or she) be present; or refer to some 
well-known event of local importance by which the year of birth can be fixed.” 
The enquiries were probably in no case very elaborate, and as a general rule our 
returns represent the replies of utterly uneducated men or at best the guesses 
of half-educated enumerators. The people themselves, many of whom in some 
parts of the country cannot count beyond twenty, betray a charming indifference 
as to the ages they return. We are ignorant as to the extent to which the 
utterly inaccurate returns of the people have been modified by the only slightly 
less inaccurate guesses of the enumerators. And we are ignorant of the extent 
to which we may presume (if we may presume at all) that the entries wrongly 
made in one lustrum or even in one decennial period make up even approximately 
lor the entries wrongly omitted in the same lustrum or decennial period. And 
until we have some information on these points, it seems to me impossible to make 
any valuable deductions from our figures which shall be absolutely, and not 
merely relatively, true. Then, again, the correction of age tables in civilized 
countries proceeds generally on the supposition that the birth and death rates 
are fairly uniform. Whereas in India, or at least in this part of India, the death 
rates, and probably still more the birth rates, fluctuate in a most violent manner 
with the variations in the crops, the rainfall and other matters; and we have no 
means at present of estimating, except in the very vaguest way, the effect of these 
fluctuations on the life table. And, lastly, the amount of insurance of native life 
in this province is so absolutely insignificant that an investigation of the real 
life-periods would have no practical value. However the figures are there—in 
the second and third volumes of this report, and their value has, as far as 
possible, been Indicated in this chapter, so that the materials for constructing 
actuarial calculations are available when required. 
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l6l. Infancy. —In the present Census a larger proportion of male*'children 
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were enumerated who were under 5 than 
between 5 and 9; whereas in 1881 the 
reverse was the case. Presuming that 
death has dealt equally with all, the 
deduction is that while the years 1876— 
80 were less propitious to births than 
1871—75, the years 1886—90 were 
more propitious to births than 1881—- 
85. This is in accordance with experi¬ 
ence and with the expectations we should 
form from the increase of population; 


* 1 take males, al their ages are more'likcly to l.ave been accurately recorded tlian those of females. 
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Age.] COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 

and in the area covered by the Sfalkof, Gujrdt and Gujrdnwdla. districts where 
the fever of the autumn of 1890 was severest and dealt doubtless most hardly 
with young children, the number of boys under 5 is smaller tha% that of those 
between 5 and lO. Even in these districts however, the deficiency of very young 
Children is only partial; and boys in the second period exceed those in the first 
in Gujrdt and Gujrdnwala only, while the girls of the first period exceed those of 
the second in every district without exception. 


Within the first five-yarly period the numbers returned for the first year 
are large, and then there is a drop, the numbers increasing gradually till the 
fifth year. The same series was observed in i88i, not only in the Punjab, but 
all over India, and it is in each sex, and each religion, and in almost every dis¬ 
trict. The phenomenon was carefully examined by Mr. Ibbetson in 1881 and 
attributed by him to the varying degrees of distress prevalent in the years during 
which the children of each age were born : and similar explanations have been 
offered in other provinces. But the birth rate alone does not explain matters, 
because, for instance, the fact that a greater number of the births of 1888 have 
survived than of the births of 1889, may be due to a severe death rate among 

the latter as much as to a higher birth 
rate among the former The vital sta¬ 
tistics quoted on the margin do not 
seem to me to throw much light on the 
question, and the sanitary returns present 
on this point a somewhat curious con¬ 
trast with those of the Census. The 
number of children under one year old 


Year. 
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i88g 

)888 

1887 

i886 


Number of 
nialv births 
to every 
1.000 persons 
(on figures 
of tK8i). 
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every i,ooo male 
children of that 
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318 

*54 

226 

261 

236 


alive on February 26th, 1891, must naturally have been smaller than the number 
of children born during the preceding year, and yet, when we compare the 
Census figures with those of the sanitary returns, we find that 171,076 more 
children were alive than could possibly have been alive if not a single child 
under one year old had died in the preceding year—a result which besides em¬ 
phasising the notorious deficiencies of the birth statistics goes probably some way 
towards proving that the Census figures for infants are in their turn somewhat 
exaggerated.* One possible cause for this has been indicated in para. 155. 


It is likely in fact that we have too high ideas of the comparative 
accuracy of the ages of children, and there may be at work some unexplained 
temptation to prefer particular years, such as that we have noticed in dealing 
with the ages of adults. The figures for the fever-sticken area, which I have 
quoted in the marginal abstract above, show that a very severe death-rate does 
disturb the series, b.:t only very slightly, and I doubt if we can presume from 
this that the semblance of system in the remaining figures is entirely tht- 
reflection of actual facts rather than the result of some obscure mental law 
of preference in numbers such as certainly perverts the adult returns. 

162. Comparisons with other countries. —The ages of the people m 


* SurgtiOli'Lt.'Col. Stephen, who has kindly looked ihitiug^h this chapter for me, tells me of that, takin^iinto account the 
supposed avetai^e birth rate for Indifi, the Punjab Census fij^ures for children under one year old appeat to be considerably 
lari^er than they should be. His arffument is as follows: During 1890 there were 106.9^0 deaths reported amongr children 
under one year of age. Supposing that one*hatf of these were children born during the year (piobably an under estimate 
considering the unhealthy autumn), then if the Census figures are correct, there were 907,.182 'f-i (19^^,950) T/n->5, 957 
children iKirn in British territory during 1890. 'rhts would given a birth rate of 48 per 1,000, as against a supposed average 
birth rate of 40 per »,noo in India generally. 
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the Punjab are In Abstract 25 compared Vith those recorded in other provinces 
and countries. The figures for Indian countries present a marked contrast 
with those of Europe. In India many persons are born, and few persons are old ; 
while in Europe, and especially in France, births are few and lives are long, 
'in comparing the Punjab with other provinces we are a little hampered by the' 
uncertainty of the Punjab figures; but, generally speaking, the proportion of boys 
is normal, that of middle aged men above normal, and that of old men distinctly > 
large In other words, the proportion of children in the Punjab is much the 
same as in India generally, but more live to middle age and a great many 
more to old age than elsewhere. 

Following the Annual Age Table (Abstract 2a), the proportion of the 

bread-winning part of the population, that 
is to say, roughly, the males between 18 
and 45, to the whole, is in the . Punjab 
31*7 per cent. For comparison with other 
countries it is more convenient to take 
15—59 as the working age of males, 
and this gives the results shown in the 
margin, from which it will appear that 
the proportion of non-workers in the 
Punjab, so calculated, is singularly small, 
and compares favourably with any of the 
countries or provinces quoted, even with 
France. 

In the same way the proportion of 
women of the child-bearing age, taking 
this as 15 to 45, compares in the differ¬ 
ent countries as shown in the marginal 
statement attached. The meaning of 
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the figures will be more plain when we come to examine the returns by sexes. 


163. The relation of Age to Religion. —The results deduced from the 
examination of the age figures in relation to religion are shown in Abstract 26 and 
are very similar to those brought out by the figures of 1881. Taking the figures 
for the province as they stand, the MusahnAns are not only considerably more 
prolific, but also more long-lived than the Hindus ; and the Sikhs, though only 
fairly prolific, are peculiarly long-lived, more so even than the Musalmins. 
When I say the Musalmdns are more prolific, it is to be understood that the 
figures only show that the proportion of children among MusalmAns is high, 
and this might be due to a smaller proponion of old persons, or to the greater 
care taken of infant life as much as to any excess in the number of children 
actually born. But the proportion of old persons among Musalmdns is also 
high, and there is nothing in the death statistics at our disposal to warrant our 
presuming on a better chance of life among Musalmin childrep, unless it be 
merely that the death rate among Musalmdns of all ages is 
Abstract 37. sligliily less than .among Hindus ; so that on the whole, and 

in the absence of any direct total statistics on the point, we may conclude that 
the birth-rate is higher among Mus.ilmdns. 

The difference in the birth-rate is, however, very largely one of locality, not 
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of religion, as the figures 
quoted in the margin will 
show. In*' the hills, for 
instance, the proportion of 
children is very small, an5 
smaller among Hindus 
than among Musalmins. 
The proportion of child¬ 
ren is largest in the 
western plains, and we find here the largest proportion of children among Hin* 
dus as well as among Musalmdns. When, therefore, we say that the Musal- 
mdns have a larger birth rate than the Hindus, we are to a large extent saying 
little more than this—that the Musalmdns predominate in those parts of thg 
country—namely, the driest and healthiest parts—where a larger birth-rate would 
be expected. 

The distinction is also very largely one of occupation. From the figures 
quoted in paragraph 29 it will be seen that 6o-6^ per cent, of the Mahomedans 
belong to the agricultural class, who constitute in all countries the most robust, 
and hence generally the most prolific part of the population, while only 34‘31 
per cent, of the Hindus belong to agricultural castes. On the other hand, 14-95 
per cent, of the Hindus belong to the sedentary, city-bred castes that are engaged 
in commerce, to which only fn per cent, of the Musalmdns belong.* 

There is possibly a residue—it is impossible to say how large a residue—in 
the difference between Musalman and Hindu birth-rates which may be attributed 
to the different marriage customs of the two religions, though even here again 
the difference is somewhat discounted by the factor of locality, as the marriage 
customs of the two religions differ much less in any particular locality than in the 
province at large. There are differences, however, even in the same locality, 
between the proportion of children in the two religions, w-hich can perhaps 
be scarcely explained away by differences of occupation. In every tract of 
the province the proportion remains smaller among Hindus than among 
Musalmans, and in many instances it is so much smaller that a part of 
the difference may very reasonbly be attributed to the difference in marriage 
customs between the two religions. In other words, our figures do not militate 
against, though they do not neces-sarily support, the idea that (he Musalmdn 
woman has more children, not only because she is generally found in the healthier 
parts of the country and is engaged in more healthy pursuits, but because she 
marries later. The Hindu women have the advantage of the Musalmin women 
in two matters: for by marrying earlier they are able (presuming, as is generally 
the case, that consummation is earlier too) to use more fully the period allotted by 
nature to the bearing of children, and by marrying more universally (57 in a hun¬ 
dred being married against 47 among Musalmdns) there are more of them engaged 
in producing children; and if, in spite of these advantages, the birth-rates among 
the Musalmdns is higher for reasons which cannot be entirely explained by 
differences of locality and occupation, a considerable presumption is created in 
favour of the physical advantages of the later marriages prevalent among 
Musalmihs. 

• It is possible that the meat^aling propensities of the Musalmin population may have somethin)-to do with tht ir 
l-reater fertility. Physical power is associated populaily with meat-ealmg, and there is a proverb quoted by Mr I L 
Kipling in his “ Beast and Man in India,” which says, that “ the butcher’s daughter bears a child at ten years old ” * 
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The marked" longevity of the Sikhs, and the longer life of Musalmans, aif 
compared with Hindus, must be due mainly to the fact that the commercial 
classes who are inainly Hindus live unhealthy lives in towns, and the poorest out* 
caste classes who have been classed in our tables as Hindus are the. least pro- 
tected against disease and death ; while the Musalmdns are mainly agriculturists, 
and the Sikhs, still more exclusively dependent on agriculture, are recruited 
mainly from the stalwart Jat tribes of the Central Punjab. 

It is worth while noticing in this place the fact that girls under lo years of 
age bear among Hindus and Musalmdns a larger proportion to the females at large 
than the boys under lo do to the total number of males, whereas among the Sikhs 
the reverse is the case. The same disproportion as that noticed among the Sikhs 
is found in certain districts in the centre of the province where the Sikhs are 
most prevalent among the population generally ; so that the cause of the dispro¬ 
portion would seem to lie less in the religion of the Sikhs than in the habits of 
that part of the country from which the Sikhs are mainly drawn. The matter 
will be noticed again later when I come to treat of the subject of Female In¬ 
fanticide (paras. 170-172). 


164. Ages of Females. —Our figures support those of i88i in attributing 
to females in this country a very markedly smaller range of life than to males: 
the women are generally either under-worked or over-worked, and the men are not 
exposed to the same special dangers that beset them in Europe. But the main 
feature about the female age figures is that the proportion of women between 
10 and 20 is so much smaller than that of the men. This includes the mar¬ 
riageable age of women, and one might be inclined to suspect a considerable 
omission of women of this age, but, as pointed out by Mr. Ibbetson, the fact that 
the proportion of women under 30 is larger than that of the men points to the 
ages having been misrepresented rather than the women having been omitted. 

The Annual Age Table shows that the 
low proportion of women is found between 
9 and 18. The proportions indicated in 
the margin show that the dificiencies 
during this period are made up pretty 
equally in the lower period 0—8 and the 
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higher period 19—25. The tendency therefore appears to be to overstate the 
age of marriageable girls almost as much as to understate it. The head of the 
house fancies that he will escape worry if he conceals the presence of a mar- 
riageable girl in his house ; he does not go so far as to deny the existence of 
his girls, but as long as he avoids the marriageable ages he is indifferent whether 
he goes above or below the limit. 


The female age-figures are probably, on the whole, less accurate even than 
those of the males. A reference to Abstract 29 will show that the proportion of 
females to males has a tendency to be larger in the quinquenial periods which 
include the years which are multiples of 10 than in those which do not; and the 
figures in Abstract 22 show that females are more apt than males to describe 
their ages in round figures. There is, therefore, apart from the question of the 
marriageable age, greater intrinsic inaccuracy in the female age-figures than i» 
those of the males. 
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165. The proportions of the 
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Number of 
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166. Small effect produced 


sexes in various countries.— The pro- 
pprtions of the sexes in different coun¬ 
tries and provinces are compared in the 
margin. It will be noticed that where¬ 
as in Europe the females generally ex¬ 
ceed the males in number, in India the 
opposite is the case, and the propor¬ 
tion of females is particularly small in 
this province. 

»y migration. —'The part taken by immi¬ 


gration and emigration in bringing about this result is in the Punjab next to 
nothing. In Great Britain the figures are of course largely influenced by the 
emigration of males ; and, on the other hand, in countries like New South Wales, 
the immigration of males reduces the proportion of females to something below 
even the Punjab standard. We have not figures for all the emigration from this 
province, but so far as w'e have got returns they tend to show that males emi¬ 
grate (as we should have expected) more largely than females. Among immi¬ 
grants into the province there are 939 females to every 1,000 males, that is to 
say, a higher proportion than that found among the population enumerated 
within the province. The result of migration, therefore, so far as it goes — 
and the total immigration represents less than 3 per cent, of the population—is to 
increase rather than diminish the proportion of females among the people. 

167. Causes of the small proportion of females. —The disproportion 
found in our tables must be due to one or more of three causes. Either the 
figures are wrong and a number of women have not been entered at the Census 
at all; or the number of girls born is to an extraordinary degree smaller than the 
number of boys born ; or the mortality among females is for some reason or other 
very much larger than among males. 

168. Omission of women from the record. —There can be no doubt 
that there is a tendency on the part of the people to omit the women from enu¬ 
meration, either because they look on any enquiry regarding their women as some 
sort of intrusion on their privacy, or because they consider their inclusion or 
omission as a matter of no consequence to the authorities. '1 he figures on the 

margin, which I repeat from para. 94, 
show clearly enough that the proportion 
of women returned has increased at each 
succes.sive enumeration ; and it is a fair 
conclusion to attribute a part, at any 
rate, of the difference to improved enu¬ 
meration, and to admit the existence of 
a deficient return of females at preceding enumerations, and hence probably 
also at the present Census. At the same time it must be remembered that 
improved enumeration by no means necessarily implies an increase in the pro¬ 
portion of females returned; for instance, in Hazdra, where the Census in 1881 
was, so far as I can ascertain, extremely laxly carried out, and where the 
population has increased 26 8 per cent* at the present Census, largely owing 
to better enumeration, the proportion of females has actually decreased. In 
England also the proportion of females increases steadily at each successive 
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Census, and this result is not ascribed to better enumeration. There may, 
therefore, be other causes at work to reduce the disproportion observed in the 
Punjab between the male and female figures. And the reduction effected 
is itself being reduced. The difference in the proportion of females now 
recorded and that recorded in i Jhi is less than the difference between the 


latter and that recorded in 1864, and so on. At the same time if it be 
true that the females are really as numerous as the males, and that their 
numbers are merely misrepresented by prejudice and ignorance, then the 
number of females omitted in 1881 was 1,9 ,2,592, and in 1891 2,030,027 ; and 
it would at the present rale of progress take aeons of time to reduce the prejudice 
and ignorance of the Punjab to the extent to which they have been reduced in 
Bengal or Madras. No one of course would accept this hypothesis to the full, 
for it would be quite out of the question to hint even that 2,030,027 women, or 
one woman to every five enumerated, had been omitted from the returns. So 
far from this being true, it would appear that the proportion of intentional omis¬ 
sions of women must really be extremely small. The return of women is with¬ 
held either from disinclination on the 
part of their male relations to disclose 
their existence and give particulars 
regarding them, or from the laziness of 
the enumerator who looks on their omis¬ 
sion as a matter of no consequence. 
Now omissions due to the jealousy of 
relatives would beyond doubt be most prominent in the Musalmdn parts of the 
province, that is, in the west and north-west; whereas the figures quoted in the 
margin show that the proportion of women is no less in the western than in the 
eastern plains, while in the north-west corner of the province it is actually greater. 
Similarly omissions due to bad enumeration would certainly be looked for mainly 
in the hills where the staff is ignorant and the supervision lax, and least of all in 
the centre of the province where six districts were under settlement and were pro¬ 
vided with a specially trained and carefully supervised staff ; and yet the propor¬ 
tion of females is higher in the hills than anywhere else, and lowest of all in the 
central and submontane districts. My conclusion is that the supposed tendency 
to withhold women from the returns has been greatly exaggerated by those who 
do not believe in an actual minority of women, and that the extent to which the 
minority displayed in the returns is attributable to defective enumeration is infini¬ 
tesimally small. 

The low proportion of females to males between 10 and 14 years of age 
is not due to the omission of females, but (as noted in paragraph 164 above) to 
the mis-statement of their ages; the proportion of women to men under 25 years 
of age is 858 per 1,000, or over the average, so that there is no reason to sus- 
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pect any great actual omission. There is a marked deficiency of females be¬ 
tween 10 and 15 in England and other European countries which is not attribut¬ 
ed by experts to any real omissi«m, but to a mis-statement of age. 

169. Small number of female births.— If therefore the females in this 



province are really fewer than the men, 
and fewer to an extent not appreciably 
mis-stated in our tables, it may be possi¬ 
ble to find an explanation of the differ¬ 
ence in the larger number of male births, 
that is to say, in an abnormally large pro- 
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portion of male births; for in all countries it is the rule for male births to ex¬ 
ceed the female. The proportions of female to male births for certain countries 
are quoted in the margin, from which it will be seen that (even following the 
figures given) the disproportion in the birth-rate is not so great as that in the 
numbers of the two sexes alive at any given time. But the comparison is vitiated 
by the acknowledged unsatisfactory nature of our birth returns; the prejudice 
or carelessness which omits to record females at the Census Is infinitely more 
operative in omitting to record female births. The number of male births return¬ 
ed on the frontier is scandalously out of proportion to the female births; in 
Peshawar, for instance, there are 171 male births returned to every 100 female 
births. Even excluding the area beyond the Indus, the proportion of male children 
according to our birth returns is distinctly higher than it should be.* In England, 
for instance, in 1888 there were 103 boys born to every too girls, whereas the 
ratio does not fall below 109 in any of the cis-lndus districts of the Punjab, 
and in some it is as high as 120 and 127. Whether we may conjecture from this 
that the male births are really more numerous than the female, as they are else¬ 
where, and, if so, whether the number of male births exceeds the number of 
female births in a greater degree than elsewhere, are points on which, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our statistics, it would be rash to pronounce judgment. Even, 
however, if we presume that there ts an excess of male births; we may safely say 
that this excess does not account for the whole excess of males among the living 
population, for with an equal deaih-rate for both sexes, it would require a birth¬ 
rate of 118 males to every too females to bring about the disproportion between 
the sexes which our Census figures display ; whereas the ratio shown even in our 
present inaccurate birth returns does not go beyond 115 males to a too fe¬ 
males. 

170. The excess of female deaths. —The inference is that a part of 
the excess of males over females must be due to a larger female death-rate, and 
this supposition is supported by the vital statistics, which show for the last 
ten years an annual death-rate of jry per thousand for females, as against a rate 
of 30 4 for males. 

In searching for further particulars it is difficult to get anything beyond the 
vaguest clue from the figures at our disposal. It appears from the Census figures 
that 51'22 per cent, of the females in the province are 

Abstract 26. Under twenty years old, as against only so'Sg per cent* 

of the males, which woilld imply a greater female than male death-rate after that 
age, if not before; and the vital statistics published by the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner show very clearly that the proportion of deaths among females 
exceeds that among males in every decennial period from lo to 40, whereas 
after 40 the proportion of deaths among males is greater than among females. 
So that, in all probability, a considerable portion of the enhanced death-rate 
among women is due to deaths in the period lying between 10 or 15 and 40, 
that is to say," in the period of child-bearing. And though we have not detailed 
enough statistics to be able to compare the proportion of deaths in child birth 
in this province with that found in other countries, there is a. general belief, sup¬ 
ported by those who know best, that a considerably larger number of female 
lives are-lost from this cause in this province, and in India generally, than in 
Europe. 

• It is much the same with the infant death-rates. The percentage of female births (or iSpo by the Sanitary Returns was 
80*g- the |ierccntage <tf female on male infants under one who died in that year is, by tlic same retui ns, yi'aj whereas the 
percentage ot female on male children under one who were alive in February 1S91 is by the (lar more accurate) Census Return 
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In.examining the Census figures for the earlier ages we meet with a good deal 
of difficulty from the fact, mentioned in paragraph 164 above, that the people 
are disinclined to return the ages of marriageable females in thier families, so 
that the figures under 8 and those between 19 and 25 are unduly swollen by the 
accretion of items which should have been returned as between 8 and 19. The 

effect of this unfortunate tendency is 
shown in the figures quoted in the margin, 
which show the proportion of females to 
males by decennial periods. When, 
therefore, we find, as we do from these 
figures, that the proportion of females to 
miiles is never higher than below the age 
of ten, or, as is shown by the figures in 
Abstract No 29, that this proportion is 
never higher than below the age of five, we must remember to discount a certain 
amount of the more youthful female population. There are no figures to 
show the exact amount of discounting to be done, but it is probably very con¬ 
siderable. 



Now a man who wished to say that a girl of 10 or 12 was younger than she 
was v/ould be more likly to state her age as 7 than as 6, and as 6 than as 5, and so 
on. In other words, the throwing back of the age of marriageable girls would most 
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naturally have the greatest effect on the 
higher ages, 7, 6, 5, and 4, than on 
those below them. A reference, however, 
to Abstract 22 or to the figures quoted 
in the margin here shows that the pro¬ 
portion of girls returned decreases, gene¬ 
rally speaking, from birth onwards. 
And the deduction to be made is that 
the decrease year by year from birth 


onward.s in the proportion of girls is far more sudden during the first few years 
than the Census figures, as they stand, would lead us to believe. 


The return of births and deaths support this presumption by showing a 
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higher death-rate for females in infancy 
than for males. The number of infant 
female deaths is largely understated 



j quoted from them in the margin show a 
far higher female than male death-rate 
among children. 


And if we compare the number born in one year with the number of infants 


,,_ . ^. who die within the year, we shall find an 

\in,ler one v elVtTnJiv 1 equally clear assurance that the chance 

_"" _ of life during the year after birth is far 

less among girls than among boys.* 
In England the boys in early infancy 
»» are more frequentv carried off than 

206 the girls ; so that our results are not 

in accordance with the experience of 



• The biith-rates can also be calculated by comiiarison with the number of infants shown by our Census Returns to have 
been alive in February 1801; bat so far as the proportion of female lo male deaths is concerned this method of calculation 
is necessarily unsoand because the Census Returns display the proportion of female to male infants living far more accurately 
than the vital returns display the proportion of female to male infants dying. ' 
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civilized countries. And it is notorious that in this country female life is less 
cared for at all ages, and more especially in infancy, than that of males. Whe* 
ther the neglect of female life in early youth is intentional or not, and whether 
infant girls are actually killed, are questions on which our statistics can scarcely 
give more than a very slight clue. The general impression, doubtless, is that in 
the province at large there is a certain amount of customary neglect which can 
scarcely be called intentional; but that in ceruin areas and among certain 
classes the evil assumes a more serious form. And the statistical returns >nay 
be found of some slight value in indicating the localities and the castes which 

are most open to suspicion on this account. 

In a general way the localities in which the neglect of infant female life is 
most serious are very clearly shown in our returns. The figures in Abstract 
No. 31, which shows by districts the proportion of males to females under 5 
years of age, have been reproduced in the map facing this page, and betray in a 
very marked manner the areas in which the number of female infants is dispro¬ 
portionately small, namely, the central districts of the province. In the hills the 
male children are less numerous than the females; and it is possible, as Sir W. 
Plowden suggested twenty years ago with reference to the Census of the North- 
West Provinces, that the climate may in some way account for this ; hut there is no 
conceivable manner in which the climate in the central districts of the province 
should affect infant life differently from that of the rest of the Punjab 
plains. It has been suggested to me, that the methods of dressing young child¬ 
ren (when they are dressed at all) may have something to do with the different 
rates of death among girls and boys. In the centre of the province it is custom¬ 
ary to find young girls dressed in petticoats only, and young boys in jackets 
only; and as the latter is undoubtedly the sounder method from a sanitary point 
of view, the boys have a better assurance of life than the girls. It is not clear, 
however, whether this difference in the methods of clothing children is in any 
way confined to the central districts, and even if it were, the figures which will be 
quoted in the following paragraphs point to other conclusions besides that above 
suggested. And it is reasonable to hold that the deficiency of infant girls 
in these districts is due mainly to the greater neglect in these districts of infant 
female life. The Sanitary Returns prove this equally clearly, and the matter has 
been year after year the subject of infructuous comment in the Provincial Sanitary 
Reports. Some further conjectures on the subject are made in the following two 
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paragraph^^ proportion of the sexes in the various religions and 

—-— castes.—Both in 1881 and at the pre¬ 

sent Census the proportion of women 
among the Musalmdns exceeded, while 
that among the Hindus was less than the 
average for the province, and this result 
is due doubtless very largely to the 
healthier life arid greater robustness of 
the Musalm^n women to which I have 
alluded in treating of thek greater fertility in paragraph 163 above. 

The main point worthy of notice, however, is the extremely low proportion of 
women among the Sikhs. This may be partly explained by the uncertainty 
regarding the religion, under which the women among the Sikhs have been 

returned. The wife of a Sikh has doubtless been sometimes returned as a Hindu, 
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especially if her husband is away on service. But at the same time it will be 
observed from Abstract No. 35 that the proportion of married men is less among 
the Sikhs than among the Hindus, while that of married women is greater; so thM 
it would appear likely that a number of Hindu women who marry Sikhs are 
returned no longer as Hindu, but as Sikhs. And if the wives and daughters of 
Sikhs were commonly returned as Hindus, we should reasonably expect to find 
the proportion of women among the Hindus, if not above the average, at any rate 
somewhat higher than w-e find it at present. And in any case this confusion 
of religions on marriage will generally affect only those women who are of 

marriageable age, that is, say, over 15 
mciwaiicdo-,. years old, and the disproportion between 
n.jn'iu . P3t the males and the females below that 

more especially below the age 
of 5, still remains unexplained. 

I think it possible (though I see Mr. Ibbetson in his report for 1881 rather 
scouts the idea) that the male baby in a Sikh family may sometimes have been 
returned as a Sikh, while his little sister was entered as a Hindu ; but this will 
account for a very small proportion of cases, and the conclusion our figures force 
on us i.s that the Sikhs have either fewer female children born to them, or are 
markedly neglectful of them when born. The birth statistics give us no help in 
the matter, as they do not record the religion of persons born ; but as there 
is A priori no reason why women of the same race should bear children of the two 
sexes in different proportions, because they belong to another religion, it seems 
most probable that the Sikhs as a whole are more careless of their female children 
than persons of other faiths. 

And thus we get back to the results elicited in the last paragraph. The 

point to be observed is that the tract in 
which the proportion of female children 
is smallest is almost precisely the tract 
in which Sikhisim is most prevalent: and 
the figures given in the margin show that 
within the area where the proportion of 
female infants is smallest, it is smallest 
among the Sikh population, and that to 
a every marked extent There seems, 
therefore, every reason for placing the 
Sikhs in general, but more especially the Sikhs of the tracts indicated, under 
considerable suspicion in this matter. 

The proportion of the sexes in the different castes is an interesting study, 
but the figures quoted in Abstract 33 bring out no fresh facts of importance 
beyond what was known in 1881. As in 1881 the highest castes have generally 
the smallest, and the vagrants and menials the largest, proportion of females. 
Castes, such as the Gakkhars and serol-Rdjput tribes, such as the Dhiinds and 
Rdthis, which used to practise or be suspected of practising infanticide, have now 
a larger proportion of women than the average; and this fact so far tends to 
damage the theory that female infanticide leads to a hereditary incapacity to 
produce female children. The figures at our disposal do not allow us to observe 
the proportion of female children in each caste, and though they allow us to 
note the proportion of females in each caste for the Province, they do not give us 
the proportion in each district, nor \he proportion in each religion. These latter 
facts can be ascertained by reference to the Census registers for each tahsil ; 
and in fact the narrower the field the more interesting are the results likely tb 
be. 
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172; Female Infanticide.—A systematic enquiry into the practice of in¬ 
fanticide was conducted shortly after annexation, and the results were published 
by Mr. Robert Montgomery in a lengthy minute, with which was forwarded a re¬ 
port—in his best style—by Major Herbert Edwardes, Deputy Commissioner of 
|ilandhar. In submitting the minute to the Supreme Government Sir John 
Lawrence gave it as his opinion that the remedy lay not in strict police sur¬ 
veillance, but in creating a public opinion, and more especially in diminishing 
marriage expenses. It does not appear that at that time 
the crime was traced in any exclusive way to any parti¬ 
cular part of the province; but it was then well known*that the chief offenders 
were the Khatrfs, more especially the Bedfs, and the higher RAjpijis, more par¬ 
ticularly those of the hills. The Jats were not then especially suspected, but 
a further enquiry made in Jalandhar in 1863 placed this caste very markedly 
under suspicion in that district, but it was not till 1884 that the Female Infantici.le 
Act (VIII of 1870) was extended to certain Jdlandhar villages. 

The practice is generally supposed to originate in the marriage customs 
of the people who practise it, either from the expense of maintaining or en¬ 
dowing a girl, or the difficuliy of finding a husband of rank suitable for her, 
or from the loss occasioned by having to entertain large numbers of guests at 
her marriage. There is, as a rule, little or nothing to distinguish either the cus¬ 
toms of the Sikhs in this respect from those of persons of other religions, or 
the customs of the central districts from those of the rest of the province ; so that, 
though doubtless a more detailed investigation would bring out more points of 
connection between the paucity of girls and the marriage customs of particular 
classes of the people, the habit of neglecting female infants is probably in the 
main a survival, and now little more than a matter of habit. And although the 
Sikhs are the greatest offenders, and their last Guru, Gobind Singh, found it 
necessary %pecially to excommunicate the Kurimdr, or slayers of female child¬ 
ren, there is nothing in the tenets or practices of their religion, unless it be 
the general preference for manliness of thought and action, which should in any 
way encourage female infanticide. 

The considerations above noted show clearly enough however that the evil 
is most rife in the centre of the Province and among the Sikhs, and just as we 
ascertain for the Province or for any district the proportion of females to males 
among the children in each religion, so also the same proportion can be found out 
for any tract smaller than a district by adding up the details given in the verna¬ 
cular Census registers which are with district officers. Detailed information re¬ 
garding the castes concerned is less certain and is not so fully recorded in the 
published Census returns, but although the proportion of the sexes among child¬ 
ren in each caste cannot be ascertained from any Census tables, the proportion 
of males to females in any caste or recorded sub-caste can be discovered for 

any tract by reference to the Cen¬ 
sus registers. This is not the 
place for undertaking a detailed 
examination of so large a ques¬ 
tion, and I content myself 
with noting on the margin by 
way of example certain statistics 
which I have specially collected 
for the gazetted villages of the 
Jdlandhar district. These are 
not as complete as they might be 
made, but are sufficiently striking 
as they stand, and they may be of 
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use in indicating the extent to which information of this kind can be obtained 
from the Census registers. 

1 have in Abstract 32A given the figures for certain districts, and for certain 
sub-castes separately, but without leading to any very marked results. Ihe 
Rajputs of Kingra, especially the royal Katoch tribe, which would be most open 
to suspicion, have like the Gakkhars and Dhvinds and R^thfs above mentioned, 
a peculiarly large proportion of women. The paucity of women, however, among 
the Khalris of Gurdispur, including as these do considerable numbers of the 
Bedf family, who were notoriously addicted to the practice of female infanticide, 
is still very low; and the low ratio of females among the Jats of the central dis¬ 
tricts, where they represent so high a proportion of the population, shows how 
largely, if not entirely, the want of women in those districts is to be ascribed to 
the Jats. As regards the sub-castes of the Jats and Rdjputs, we are not on very 
sure ground because the women may have been returned as belonging either to 
the original or to their husband’s clan, under a different system in different parts 
of the country ; the figures as they stand point to a paucity of females among the 
Virkh and Randhdwa tribes of the Jats, and among the Tiinwar, Chauhdn and 
Manhds tribes of the RAjputs. But the mere proportion of women in a caste or 
in that portion of a caste which professes a certain religion is not always a true 
criterion of the proportion of female children ; for migration has a different 
effect on the figures for the two sexes ; and the very tracts which we have been 
observing as specially neglectful of infant female life receive from outside, as will 
be noticed later on, especially large influx of females. 

The proportions of tlic sexes among the castes follow very generally the 

same lines as in 1881, and the variations 
are merely found in castes where the sys¬ 
tem of classification is likely to have 
varied. There is one exceptional case— 
that of the Kashmfrfs. The increase 
in the proportion of females in this 
caste is due doubtless to the tact that in 1881 the famine in Kashmir had 
driven down into the Punjab a number of Kashmiris from the Kashmir Valley, 
who would at first be very largely males, whereas, in the normal state of things 
now existing, the proportion of females has naturally risen. 
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173. The universality of marriage.t —Among those classes that many 
late, and in the west of the province generally, the husband and wife begin to live 
together, as with us, immediately after marriage. But where early marriage is 
the custom, the marriage ceremony is nothing more than an “inviolable betro¬ 
thal ’’ between boy and girl, and it is not till some years afterwards that the 
bride goes to her husband’s house. This departure of the bride is generally 
known as the mukldwa, and though even the mukldwa is generally followed by 
a temporary return of the bride to her parents’ house, it represents the consum¬ 
mation of the marriage. At the present Census, as in 1881, the enumerators were 
expressly bidden to enter as married all persons who had been formally wedded, 
whether the mukldwa had taken place or not. There is no difficulty in obtaining 
information in this respect, and our returns regarding marriage are probably fairly 
accurate; the marriage is regarded as complete after the ceremony is performed, 
and it must have been only in extremely rare instances that a wedded girl can 
have been returned as unmarried merely because the marriage had not yet been 
consummated. The social interest of figures relating to marriage rests, of course, 
mainly on statistics regarding consummated marriages, the unconsummated mar¬ 
riages being for these purposes of social science little more than a betrothal ; but 
there would have been considerable difficulty in obtaining information regarding 
completed marriages only, and the figures we have are not without importance 
from several points of view. 

When marriage is undertaken at an earlier period in life in any particular 
-. .. class, the proportion of married persons 

Numbkk married per IuU . * 

_ the samk sex. _ in that class appears, on that account if 

— Males. I Females. on tto Other, to be particularly large, and 

consequently a good deal of the univer¬ 
sally of marriage noted in our tables is 
due to the comparative carliness of mar¬ 
riage—a point on which we shall be 
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speaking later. Marriages being earlier among Hindus than Musalm^ns, and in 
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the east than in the west, we find marriage 
more universal among the Hindus and 
among the people of the east of the prov¬ 
ince, and even if we leave out of ac¬ 
count the marriages of children under 
15 years of age, we still find the 
Hindus more commonly married than the 


• Note.—T he'retnarks in this Chapter are not in as ^eat detail as mi^Tht perhaps be wished; but the Punjai) re¬ 

lating to tharriage are much obscured by two causes. In the first place, a ^eat deal of the interest of the facs regaidinif ranr- 
riaga MetIn ttie question of age, and our Punjab returns of ages require, as has been noted in para. i>8, a vast amount otdpc- 
tm'tng. Secondly, the figures from the point of view of religion are much distorted by the unrestrained mannoi in which the 
then Sikh is interpreted in this province. Under these circumstances the investigation of minutix is, generally Bpeeking^ an 
unprofitable process; the figures even br>fore they have cciLsed to be valuable have often cea^^rd to be intelligible, and I have 
thought it better to state the broad resuls and the main facts only. 

t The Abstractaat the end of the volume which relate to the subjects dealt with in this chapter are Nos. 34 to 41. 
ail . 321 
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Musalmdns, though, of course, not to so 
striking an extent as ^hen children’s 
marriages are included. But we should 
be mistaken if we looked on this as proof 
of marriage being more common among 
grown-up Hindus than among grown-up 
ESm^s: for i^alculating the proportions we have taken a percentage on the 

whole population, and have thus failed to 
take into account the larger proportion 
of children among Musalmdns (para. 
163). If we exclude entirely the child¬ 
ren under 15 and estimate only the 
proportion of persons over 15 who are 
married, we shall find that from this 
point of view, that is from the ordinary 
European aspect of the case, the Musalmans are more commonly married than 
the Hindus. 
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With regard to the Sikhs, it would appear from the figures quoted above that 
the men among them are from every point of view less commonW, and the 
women more commonly, married than in the other religions. This does not mean 
that there are more Sikh wives than husbands ; on the contrary, the proportion 
of wives among the Sikhs is (as we shall see in para. 174) smaller than we 
should expect Nor does it mean that Sikh women marry comparatively early, 
for the figures show that on the whole the age of the married women recorded 
as Sikhs is remarkably mature. 

It means, so far as I can judge, that, on the one hand, the Sikh men are real¬ 
ly less given to marriage, and on the other, that the number of Sikh women who 
survive infancy is comparatively small, and that the remainder, whether from the 
savings thus made or for other reasons, are married with less difficulty and in 
comparatively larger number than those of other religions. 


It will be noticed from the figures given above that the proportion of mar- 


ried persons is less than it was in 1881, and that it is less in all the three great 
religions. It may be thought.from this that marriage is growing less common 
than it was, and that this is the result either of later marriage or of a general relax¬ 
ation of morals leading to a disi.iste for the married state. The decrease, how- 
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ever, is more remarkable in the country 
than in the towns, and it is probably to a 
large extent due to nothing more than an 
increase in the proportion of children 
living, the greater part of whom would be 
unmarried. It is not likely that the years 
of advancing prosperity have really de¬ 
creased the proportion of marriages. 


174. Polygamy.-— Polygamy is found in the province in two forms. First, 
there is the recognized law or custom which permits a Musalmin to marry four, and 
a Hindu to marry two, wives. And secondly, there is the karewa or marriage with 
the widow of an elder brother which is found in the east and centre of the province. 
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polvgamy. 


and which causes a man in many cases to have two wives at the same time. The 
former kind of polygamy is very little practised, except among the richer Ma- 
homedans f and probably the greater part of the cases where a man has two 
wives is due to t\\t.karewa. Unfortunately our tables give us no means of discrim¬ 
inating between the figures for the two forms of polygamy practised. So far as 
they go, they show that polygamy in either form is extremely rare ; the number 
of wives to lOO husbands is only l oi'a, and as a certain number of husbands have 
more than two wives, the proportion of husbands in the province who have more than 
one wife is probably under i per cent. And the practice of polygamy does not 
appear from our returns to have either increased or decreased appreciably since 
1881. 

As before, the practice is commoner among Musalmdns than among Hindus, 
and among Hindus than among Sikhs, The larger proportion of wives among 
Musaimdns is due doubtless to the greater latitude allowed to them by the law and 
to a certain gentlemanly w’ant of thrift which characterizes the Mahomedans all 
over the province. The small proportion of wives among theSilchsis-lesseasy to 
account for, as they are well off, and many of them practise the karewa or levirate 
marriage. 

Differences of classification may doubtless have something to do with this, 
for it is more likely that a Hindu woman marrying a Sikh should continue to re¬ 
turn herself as a Hindu than that a Sikh woman marrying a Hindu should con¬ 
tinue to be returned as a Sikh, so that the number of married women returned as 
Sikhs would be smaller than in reality, while that tf the Hindus would be ficti¬ 
tiously exaggerated. At the same time we have already noticed (paragraph 173) 
that the proportion of married men among the Sikhs is remarkably small, and it 
is very likely that the small proportion of wives among them which our figures 
show is to some extent actual and due to the number of Sikhs engaged on mili¬ 
tary and other Government service, who marry late if at all. 

The excess of wives is observed in the same districts as in 1881, but it is 
more than doubtful whether polygamy has much to do with the variations ob¬ 
served in the different districts, except pch ips in Kdngra and Hoshidrpur, where 
there are as many as 107 wives to 100 husband.s Emigration, being generally 
(at the beginning at least) of males only, has a tendency to increase the propor¬ 
tion of wives to husbands in the districts from which the men emigrate ; and so, 
on the other hand, it is-in districts where there has been recent immigration or 
where large bodies of troops are collected, that we find the proportion of wives 
lowest. In Simla, for instance, where a number of men go temporarily for official 
or commercial purposes,there are only60 wives to 100 husbands; and in KohAt, 
where a large number of troops were at the time of the Census on active service, 
the proportion does not rise above 87. In the outlying districts of the province 
where the Sikhs are temporary residents only, the proportion of Sikh wives is 
extremely small. In Delhi, for example, there are only 37 Sikh wives to too hus¬ 
bands, and in Kohit and Bannu the proportions are 13 and 33 respectively. 

So, too, the proportion of wives to husbands is larger in the country than in 
the towns, not, as a rule, because polygamy is practised more commonly in the 
country,-but because the husbands are often temporarily absent in towns of in 
cantonments (which are in our tables reckoned as towns), while the wives remain 
in the country. 
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POLYANDRY. 


[Chap. VI. 


The figures in the margin will show 
how little the excess of wives over 
husbands at a Census can be taken as 
an index of polygamy in areas subject to 
emigration. It would indeed be surpris¬ 
ing if polygamy were really commoner 
in Scotland than in India. 

175. Polyandry.— Polyandry is practically confined to the Kulu Sub-divi¬ 
sion. The cases in which our tables record for other parts of the province more 
husbands than wives may be explained generally as the result of emigration, and 
it is possible that in some of these cases part of the excess is due to defective 
enumeration of women. A certain amount of polyandry is suspected to exist 
among the Jats of the eastern districts, but this has no apparent effect on our 

figures. 

"In Kulu,” writes Mr. Diack, "the figures for Hindus show 1,090 married 
women for evLry i.ooo married men, and for Buddhists an equal number of each. 
Among Hindus polygamy is more common than these figures seem to show, be¬ 
cause polyandry is also practised, but it is the exception rather than the rule for a 
husband to have plurality of wives ; the Kulu woman rules her husband and she 
likes to rule alone. It is a very common proceeding at a betrothal to bind the future 
bridegroom by a written agreement to the effect that he will not take another 
wife unless his first proves barren or becomes maimed. With regard to poly¬ 
andry in Kulu, I venture to Moubt the correctness of Mr. Anderson’s opinion, 
quoted in paragraph 699 of the Census Report, that the custom is disappear- 
.... ,, ine and the people are ashamed of it. It prevails in the 
Rdpi. localities* specified by Mr. Anderson and also in the 

Malana valley in Kulu, and the people are at no pains to disown the custom when 
questioned about it. The localities where it is most prevalent are curiously 
enough the most congested in Kulu tracts, where the grain produced is insuffi¬ 
cient to afford food to the people, and into which a certain amount of corn has 
to be imported annually, so that the practice may owe its origin to prudential 
reasons. The rule of inheritance that has been proved by custom to govern 
the cases 1 have had to deal with in Kulu, is that of three or more brothers who 
possess one wife in common, the eldest is deemed the father of the first-bom son, 
the second brother the father of the next-born, and so on, so much so that, even 
where there was strong reason to believe that the paternity was otherwise, this 
rule has been known to be adhered to. I have said that monogamy is the rule 
among Buddhists; this is the case in Spiti, but not in Ldhul. In Spiti polyan¬ 
dry is not practised, except among the descendants of the monks of the one 
monastery in that valley which requires no vow of celibacy from its members, 
and these have adopted the custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they 
are a landless class and find some difficulty in getting a living. In Uhul all the 
monks belong to the non-celibate sect, and to that reason is probably due the 
prevalence of polyandry there ; the members of a family who enter a monastery 
remain in community with their eldest brother who stops at home and manages 
the estate. On the other hand, as I have remarked, it is not unusual in Ldhul for 
a landowner to have more wives than one, while in Spiti monogamy is more 
strictly adhered to.” 
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MarriAge.] child marriage. 


176. Child marriage.—The average age of the husbands of the provitjce 
is about 31-8, and that of the wives about a5*8.» The coresponding hgurea in 
England are 43-1 and 40*7. The great difference in the ages of the husbands and 
the wives herds partly the result of inequality at the time of marriage, and partly 
to the greater chance of life possessed by a husband than by a wife. 


The lowness of the average age of living married persons in the Punjab, as 

compared with England, is due to some 
extent to the shortness of life in India, 
but the main cause is the earliness of 
marriage. The difference in this respect 
between the Punjab and other countries 
is very clearly indicated by the figures 
in the margin. 
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It will be seen from the map at page 217 that the practice of child marriage 

among girls prevails mainly in the east 
of the Punjab. It is primarily a Hindu 
practice, and is found most strongly 
developed in the districts where Hindu¬ 
ism is the prevailing religion; and in 
the province generally it is much more 
Musalmdns. But the early marriage of 
girls has now become a matter more of 
custom than religion; and the Musal- 
mans in Hindu districts are nearly as 
. much addicted to it as the Hindus, while 
among Hindus in Musalrndn districts it 
■is almost as rare as among the Musal- 
mAns, In fact the mukldwa is very little 
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in vogue among Hindus anywhere in the extreme south and west of the province. 


The figures quoted a few lines above show that the practice, so far from 
decreasing, has considerably increased during the last ten years, and that where¬ 
as in 1881 three boys in every hundred were married before 15, there are now 
four married at that age; while the proportion for girls has risen in the same way 
from 8 to 10. But it must be remembered that our figures for children under 15 
include all those who returned their age as 15, while the same figures for 1881 
do not. It is not known to what extent this fact affects our results, but it very 
possibly alters their aspect altogether. It is not likely that any very serious 
alteration in the habits of the people in this respect can have taken place in 
either direction during the last ten years. 

Our abstracts furnish material for a large amount of gossip about the ages 
of the married people in the province, but most that is' worth listening to has 
been already detailed in the report of the last Census. In examining the 
figiures it must be borne in mind (i) that the returns of female ages up to 25 are 
especially untrustworthy; (a) that the age returns throughout are, in conse¬ 
quence of the system under which they were recorded (see paragraph 155), scarcely 
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of wives lies in the lailruro which imiudes the over-weighted ite* 
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capable of comparison with those of i88i ; and (3) thdt the distinction of Sikhs 
and Hindus, especially among females, is probably to some extent confused. 

* 177. Re-marriage, —The prevalance of restrictions on the re-marriage of 

5=^. widoivs may be guessed roughly from 

Number of widowe to , * , , • 

every 1, 000 women. I the proportion of women who are 
widows; and if this be taken as a guide, 
the widows of the Punjab, though under 
far more restraint as regards re-marriage 
than those of Europe, have greater 
liberty in this respect than those of 

most of the other provinces of India. 

The re-marriage of a widow, so long as she is re-married to the brother of 
her deceased husband, is not reprobated by any but the higher castes ; but the 
re-marriage of a widow outside her caste is rare among all classes. The obji c- 
tion to the marriage of widows is mainly Hindu, and strict Hindu law, in fact, 
absolutely forbids it; but the proportion of widows even among Musalmdns is 
much higher than that established in. Europe, and there is no doubt that the 
Musalmdns have imbibed a good deal of Hindu feeling in this respect. Our 
figures show that there is no very maiked difference in the proportion of widows 
among Musalmdns and Hindus. 

Presuming, as above, that the proportion of widows is a clue to restrictions 

placed on re-marriage, we find that re¬ 
marriage is commoner among widows 
I than it was in 1881. This Is very likely a 
i fair enough deduction from the figures ; 
and a certain portion, at any rale, of the 
difference in the proportions of widows 
■ at the two Censuses may be attributed to 
a gradui'l cessation of the old views on 
widow-marriage. While, however, 23 per cent, of the women over 15 remain 
widows, there is still room for improvement. 

The widows in this country are generally understood to remain as such more 
from subjection to custom than from inclination ; but (except among the Jains) 
a widower is, on the whole, supposed to be under no greater restrictions with regard 
to re-marriage in the Punjab than in Europe. Our figures, however, show not only 
that we have here 64 widowers to every thousand males, as against 34 in England or 
53 in France, but also that the proportion of widowers and widows to the totals of 
their respective sexes is much the same in all these countries, so that it is more 
than doubtful whether we can look on the widower of this country as enjoying a 
freer choice than the widow, or on the widow as being appreciably more fettered 
than the widower. 
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Even among the children it will be noticed that, while to per thousand of 
the girls under 10 are widows, 8 per thousand of the boys under 10 are widowers. 

- ..—. —---j The proportion of widowers has slight¬ 
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ly increased since 1881 ; men who have 
had one wife seem less inclined than 
before to try a second. I cannot profess 
to give any reason for this : but it will be 
noticed that the increase in the proper- 
tion of widowers is found almost entirely 
among the Musalmdns, 
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Mmtttgfe.3 FERTJUTy OF WTARRIED WOMEN. 

It is worth noticing that among the Jain m^es, who are allowed to marry ojnce ** 

only, the proportion of widowers is 109 per mille. The proportion of widows 
among the J^ns is also large (i88 per mille), and shows that the restrictions on 
the re-marriage of females are more carefully observed among Jains than among 
ordinary Hindus. 

178. The fertility of married women. —The average number of regis¬ 
tered births for the years 1889 and 1890 in British territory was 747,727, and the 
number of married women in the same area between 15 and 45, which may be 
taken roughly as the reproductive age, is according to our tables 3,770,123. If 
therefore we set aside the consideration of illegitimate births and the notorious 
deficiency of the birth returns, we find an average annual fertility of 198 children 
to every 1,000 wives. The proportion in England for legitimate births was in 1881 
286 births tff 1,000 wives, so that even if the number of registered births in the Pun¬ 
jab is much understated, the fertility of the women is evidently much less than in 
England. The high birth rate of this country is therefore due to the universality 
of marriage rather than to the reproductiveness of the women. The sanilary 
returns for this province do not enable us to examine the ratio of births by religions, 
and such conclusions, as the Census figures would appear to warrant, have been 
noted in para. 163 above. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE INFIRMITIES OF THE PEOPLE* 


INSANITY. 


179. Meaning of the figures. —The figures for insanity in our returns are 
not based on professional opinion,and they do not represent the number of persons 
who would be classed as insane by medical experts. The head of each family was 
asked by the enumerator to state whether any of the persons in the family who 
had been enumerated were of unsound mind, and our returns embody the replies 
given. The vernacular word '• idwala,” which was employed in this form of 
question and answer, does not indicate any precise degree or nature of intellec¬ 
tual derangement, but is a vague term corresponding fairly well to our phrase of 
“ unsound mind.” 

180. Comparison with other Countries.— The unprofessional origin 
and meaning of our figures render any detailed comparison with the returns of 
Europe, America, and Australia out of place. It is enough to note that, although 
the vagueness of the term used and the unscientific character of the authorities on 

whom we depend would of itself conduce 
to a larger return of insanity in an Indian 
province, the Punjab statistics like those 
of almost all parts of the Indian empire, 
show an extraordinarily small proportion 
of insanity among the people when com¬ 
pared with those of Western or Australian 
countries. And the main reason of this 
difference doubtless lies in the greater placidity of Oriental existence. 

181. Comparison with the returns of i88i. —The vernacular word 
adopted in 1881 and the manner in which the results were obtained were precisely 
the same as those employed on the present occasion; so that there should be no 
ground for distrusting a comparison of the results obtained at the two enumera¬ 
tions. And yet the comparison is a very startling one ; for so far from increasing, as 
the rise of population and the improvement of enumeration would lead us to expect, 
the number of persons of unsound mind has decreased by 33 per cent, in the course 
of the ten years. 

. The difference is not due to any carelessness in abstraction, for the decrease 
is fairly constant over the whole province, at each age period, and in either sex. 
Nor is it easy to see why the enumeration should have been less trustworthy on 
the present than on the previous occasion. No genera! instructions were given 
to discriminate between different degrees of insanity. There is little or no reason 
why unsoundness of mind should be concealed, as it is a matter more of pity and 
even respect, than of shame, among the connections of the person afflicted j 
and there is no reason that I am aware of which would account for an increase of 
concealments on the present, as compared with the previous. Census. 

I should not pretend to guarantee the perfect accuracy of our figures in 
every detail. For instance, thq Civil Surgeon of Jhang assures me that though 

' * See Alutracts Nos. 50 at tlic end ol thL, volume. 
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Infirmities. j distribution op insanity by caste. 

our registers show only five insane persons in the J hang* MaghUna Municipality, 
he knows himself of as many, as i8 persons whom he would class under that cate* 
gory. But I believe, for the reasons which I have given above, that the figures 
for the districts, and still more the figures for the province at large, are very near 
the truth, and that they may, with a certain amount of confidence, be compared 
with those obtained in i88i. 

182. Causes of decrease of insanity. —This involves our believing that 
the number of persons of unsound mind has in reality very largely decreased dur- 
ing the decade. This seems indeed to be the case, but it is not so clear why it 
should be so. Hunger and misery are said to be potent factors in the derange¬ 
ment of the mind ; and if this be true, the singular freedom of the last ten 
years from famine and distress, bringing with it a considerable improvement in the 
circumstances of the poorest classes, will have stopped a good deal of incipient 
insanity. Possibly, too, the scientific treatment of the ailments, such as goitre 
and epilepsy, which appear to predispose to insanity, and the greater facilities 
given to the people, not only in the last ten, but in the last thirty or forty, years, 
for the early treatment of these complaints, is beginning to have an effect on the 
extent to which insanity prevails. The direct treatment of lunacy must in itself 
have had a considerable effect; for the number of persons actually cured, apart 
from those whose condition had been improved, in the asylums at Lahore and 
Delhi during the nine years following the last Census is not less than 500, and 
this itself goes some way to account for the difference of 3,609 in the figures for 
the beginning and end of the decade. 

183. Distribution of insanity by locality.— In treating the figures by 
districts we have such small numbers to deal with that our inferences are ne¬ 
cessarily somewhat uncertain. Some of those returned as insane are reli¬ 
gious or semi-religious mendicants who wander of their own accord, or are 
sent by interested persons to beg, from district to district; and the presence or 
a lunatic asylum, or a dead saint or a living practitioner, who has a reputation fo- 
curing lunacy, will attract an abnormal number of insane persons to the dis¬ 
trict where such are to be found. The 
statistics at our disposal bear out, though 
with less distinctness, the inference made 
in 188! that insanity was most prevalent 
in the western plains, less so in the hills 
and far less so, * to an extraordinary 
degree, in the centre and east of the 

to be a considerable amount of insanity 
also along the salt range through Jhelam, Rawalpindi and Bannu. 

It would appear from the Bombay returns of 1881 that the prevalence of in¬ 
sanity in the south-west of the Punjab, large as it is, is small compared with 
its prevalence in the adjoining province of Sind. 

' The distribution of this infirmity no doubt follows to some extent the distri¬ 
bution of gilltre. The form of idiocy, known as cretinism, is constantly accom¬ 
panied by goitre; and in parts of Ambdla below the hills the same word (jag- 
gar) is said to be applied to an imbecile and to a person afflicted with goitre. 
Goitre is found mainly in the hills and in the south-west, and it appears to be 
connected in some particular way with the Chenab river, being met with some¬ 
times on one bank of the river and sometimes on another the whole way from 
Bajwdt to Multdn. 
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INSANMTY IN THE TWO SEXES AND AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. [Chap. Vil.!'' 

Mr, Ibbetscin has suggested that the prevalence of insanity in the west may 
in some way be connected with the permission accorded by the Mahomedan cus¬ 
tom of the west to marriage within closer degrees of relationship than in the 
east. It is possible, too, that the greater amount of insanity, generally of a reli¬ 
gious type, which is found among Mu sal mdns, as compared with persons of other 
religions, may account in a general way for the greater prevalence of insanity 
in districts where Mahomedanism is strongest. There is doubtless a good- deal 
to be said also for the contention put forward by the Civil Surgeon of Mozaffar* 
garh that the insanity of the south-western districts is to a very large extent 
exotic, being attracted by the well-known shrines of the Multdn and Muzaffar- 
garh districts. 

The decrease in the number of persons of unsound mind has been fairly 
evenly distributed through the province. If we count the Simla Hill States as 
one item we shall find an increase of insanity in Kalsia and Gurgdon only. In 
Kalsia the increase is a small one, from 32 to 38 souls, and may be purely tem¬ 
porary or casual; and in Gurgaon, though the increase is larger, vis., from 27 
to 82, the figures for 1881 were so very small in relation to the population that 
their accuracy may be suspected, and the proportion even after the present in¬ 
crease, vis., I in 10,000, is lower than the average. 

184. Insanity in the two sexes and at different periods of life.— Ex¬ 
cept in England and Scotland, insanity would appear to be more common 
among males than among females, and in the Punjab this is very markedly the 
case. There are four males insane to every ten thousand males in the country, 
whereas among ten thousand females only two are insane. Among every hun¬ 
dred of the insane, 67 are males and only 33 are females. The life of women 
in this country is among the upper classes one of considerable seclusion, and 
among the lower orders it is a life very monotonous in its tenor. The wo¬ 
men’s thoughts are limited to petty subjects, and their education is a by-word. 
Being women they are not dull; but being cut off from variety, they are not 
excitable. In childhood they are less indulged than the men; in youth they 
are more restrained from excesses ; and in mature life they are less addicted to 
the intoxication of drugs or liquor. They are as a rule less exposed to hard¬ 
ship ind hunger, and when they work out of doors, their work is less harassing 
than that of the men. These three—excitement, excess, and exposure—are the 
occasion of a very large part of the insanity in the world, and their comparative 
absence among women in this country accounts no doubt for the comparative 
immunity of the women from unsoundness of mind. 

The figures show that the number of insane persons under five years old 
is extremely small. Insanity is rifest in early youth,—among women earlier, and 
among men later,—about the time of puberty, when the women commence child¬ 
bearing and the young men are most prone to excesses. Between twenty and 
forty the men indulge more in intoxicating drugs and are more liable to exposure 
and toil than the women ; and there is a greater proportion of insanity among nien 
during this period. Towards fifty, however, and from the change onife onwards 
there is more insanity among women. 

Owing to the different periods abstracted and the different method of record¬ 
ing the age, it is difficult to make a precise comparison between the ages of the 
insane as recorded at the beginning and the end of the last ten years. But the 
general tendency of the figures of the two sexes to rise and fall appears to have 
remained unaltered- 
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IWSANITV by caste. 


The proportion of males to femaIeS*has not perceptibly changed in "the ten 
years. As in 1 881 the females were fewer everywhere, except in Kalsia and Lohdrii, 
so now they are fewer everywhere (counting the Simla Hill States together) ex¬ 
cept in Pdtaudf and Kalsia. I do not know why the proportion of insane females 
should continue to be so large in Kalsia. 

185. Distribution of Insanity by Caste.— The examination of the castes 
affected by insanity seems to show that excitement is a stronger predisposing cause 
of the malady than exposure, for the proportion of insanity increases as we go up 
the scale of civilization. Among the vagrants the proportion is small; it is normal 
among the castes engaged in agriculture and handicrafts and religious profes¬ 
sions, while in commercial circles it is strikingly large. 

The highest ratios of insanity in particular castes are found among the Shekhs, 
Khojas, Ddmnas, and Malldhs. The Shekhs are, as a rule, Hindus of low castes 
who have embraced Isldm, and nearly a half of those returned as insane are 
found in the Delhi district, where the type of Mahoraadanism prevalent is pecu¬ 
liarly excitable. The'Khojas are also Musalmdn converts, engaged almost entirely 
in trade, in the south-west of the province; one-third of the Khojas who are in¬ 
sane haU been returned from the Multdn district. The Duranas are hill menials, 
and partake naturally of the insanity prevalent in the hills. The insane among 
the boatmen or Malldhs are found mainly in the Montgomery district. There is 
a good deal of insanity too among the Musalmdn leather workers, the Mochis, 
mainly in the Gujrdt district and its neighbourhood. 

In most of the castes the number of insane is exceedingly small, and it is 
impossible to draw deductions except in the case of those castes where a mode¬ 
rately large number of persons have been returned as insane. The local distri¬ 
bution within each caste calls for no remark, as it appears fairly even, the numbers 
of insane being on the whole larger where the caste Is more numerous, and vice 
versS. 1 do not know, however, why so many Chiihras should be returned as 
insane from Lahore, so many Chamdrs and Jhfnwars from Ambdla, or so many 
Juldhas from Rdwalpindf and Jhelam. Among the Jats no particular tribe seems 
to be specially affected ; the greater number returned as insane are of the mis¬ 
cellaneous, indeterminate Jat groups, which we find in Multdn and the Derajdt. 

In one respect these caste figures are curious—in respect of the relative 

prevalence of insanity in the two sexes. 
.„cent- I Perceni- The figurcs quotcd on the margin seem 

•ma 1 ”s*on! CASTE. {emtties on to indicate, though vagucly enough, a 

total m- .... • 

bane. sane. smaller proportion of insanity among the 

shckh 28 women of the richer and more sedentary 

Brahman « classcs, than in thosB castes where 

41 nania . ^ 

38 Khatri »5 womcn havc either to help in 

manual work, or, if secluded, enjoy 
fewer comforts. At the same time the high proportion of female insanity re¬ 
turned among people so prejudiced as the Biloches and Saiads seems to show 
pretty plainly that the people at large have not any general tendency to conceal 
the presence of females of unsound mind. 

DEAF-DUMBNESS. 

186. The data used. —The figures in our tables represent the number of 
persons who are both degf and dumb, and who have been both deaf and dumb 






DEAF-DUMBNESS COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, ETC. [Cbap. VII. 


from birth. The phrase used in the instructions for enumeration {gunga^bahra) 
is one which should lead to no misunderstanding; and the enumerators were ex¬ 
pressly enjoined not to enter persons who had become deaf-mutes after birth- 
The degree to which our figures can be trusted is shown clearly enough by an 
examination of the ages returned. If only congenital deaf-mutes had been en* 
tered, the figures for each successive age period should steadily decrease from 
the period of infancy to that of old age. Taking the decennial periods (and the 

necessity for taking them in preference 
to the quinquennial will be seen on re¬ 
ferring to the remarks in Chapter V on 
the ages of the people) we find that, al¬ 
though there is a rise in the figures be¬ 
tween the first and second decades (the 
reason for which will be noticed shortly), 
the numbers decrease with astonishing 
regularity from the age of to onwards, and bear remarkable testimony to the 
care with which congenital deaf-dumbness has been distinguished from deaf¬ 
dumbness contracted after birth. 

The figures moreover reassure us in respect of an important point, namely, 
the exclusion of persons who are deaf only, for deafness contracted subsequent 
to birth is of course frequent enough. As regards dumbness, there is no such 
difficulty, as dumbness is understood to be seldom other than congenital; and 
indeed in those stray cases in which persons had been entered in the schedules 
as dumb only without further specification, we presumed those persons to be 
congenitally deaf-mute, and recorded them as such. 

187. Comparison with other countries and with the last Census.— 


Aor FKKIOD. 
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0*9 < . 4 . 
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22*1 

10*19 .... 
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30*59 .... 

3.014 

12*4 

40*49 .... 

1,948 

7*9 

50*59 .... 

h 497 

6*1 

<K> and over . . . 

»,»77 

4*8 


The proportion of deaf-mutes in this prov¬ 
ince will be found, 1 think, to be slightly 
higher than the average of Indian prov¬ 
inces, and certainly higher than that of 
most civilized countries in the world. 
And this is what we should naturally ex¬ 
pect, if, as appears to be the case, this in¬ 
firmity is the outcome, generally speak- 
ing, of dirt and w’ant and low living. It 
is perhaps worth noting that, in con¬ 
trast to most European countries, no systematic effort has, so far as 1 know, 
been made anywhere in this province to alleviate the affliction of any part of 
the 24,569 deaf-mutes by teaching them to converse either by the lip or the 
hand. Charitable deaf and dumb asylums wmuld be institutions quite in keep¬ 
ing with native theories on the relief of the afflicted, but none of the spare wealth 
of the rich portion of the community has as yet been turned in this direction. 

Our figures were obtained in exactly the same way as those entered in the 
tables of 1881, and from the age statistics (which I shall turn to presently) there 
appears every reason to suppo.se that our returns are, if anything, more accurate 
than those of the previous Census. The number of deaf-mutes has decreased 
by 5-9 per cent, in the ten years, and there are now only 10 deaf-mutes to every 
10,000 of the population, as against 12 in 1881. It is difficult, in the case 
of an infirmity of this description, to ascribe the decrease to any specific cause, 
other than the general improvement in the standard of comfort among the people 
and the absence of any famine or prolonged drought during the last ten years. 
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Infiirmitiiss. ] distribution of deaf-mutes by age. 
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188, distribution by locality.- -As in 1881, this infirmity is found far 

more prevalent in the hill tracts than 
elsewhere; but what the reason for this 
may be,—whether the disease is connect¬ 
ed with the syphilis so prevalent in the 
hills, w with the effect on the ear of the 
rareness of the air in the higher altitudes, 
or with some other characteristic of the 

hill climate,—does not appear to be satisfactorily settled. The prevalence of 
deaf-dumbness in the south-west of the province has been supposed to be con¬ 
nected, like unsoundness of mind, in some way with the goitre which also pre¬ 
vails there. The freedom, at any rate, of the east of the province alike from 
insanity and from deaf-dumbness is remarkable, and the same tract is said to 
enjoy also a singular immunity from goitre. 

The decrease of deaf-dumbness in the Punjab at large is not reflected by 

any means evenly in all parts of the prov¬ 
ince. The differences, in fact, between 
the different tracts have become strangely 
accentuated. Those areas in which the 
infirmity is rifest display an increase in 
the number afflicted, and those which 
enjoy the greatest immunity from deaf- 
dumbness show the greatest decrease. It is possible that the mendicant, and, 
consequently, vagrant, character of the deaf-mutes as a whole may account partly 
for these differences. But the marked increase in all the north-western districts, 
except Kohdt, may be due to a more complete enumeration. There is a singular 
increase too in Lahore (748 to 942), and in Muzaffargarh (396 to 562), which I 
cannot explain. 

189. Distribution by age —I have noted above that the figures show a very 
regular decrease in each decennial period subsequent to the first, and have pointed 
out the confirmation afforded by this fact to the supposition that our figures re¬ 
present congenital deaf-mutes only. The paucity of the numbers of children under 
ten years old who are returned as dea and dumb was noticed at the last Census 
also; and it is doutbless due partly to the real difficulty of ascertaining whether 
children of that age are in fact deaf and dumb, and partly to the natural reluctance 
of parents, especially before the child has been married or betrothed, to state 

publicly that it is deaf and dumb. The 
comparison made in the margin would 
imply that our returns for deaf-mutes 
under ten years of age are fuller and. 
Total . u-g II therefore, probably more accurate than 

Matos . . ilSl 6-6 those of i88i, though possibly the fact 

Females . . • IJ-f II that our figures include those returned as 

ten years old, while those of 1881 do not, 
may be held to account for part of the increase. In any case they show curiously 
that the tendency to withhold information is practically the same in the case of 
girls as of boys. 

In 1881 the number of deaf-mutes returned as of 60 years of age and over ex¬ 
ceeded the number returned as between 50 and 59 years of age, thus leading to 
the inference that a certain number of persons who were deaf from old age had 

m 
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been erroneously ihcluded in the figures. If this be the correct inference, our 
figures must be more correct than those of i88i, for the number of deaf •'mutes 
of 6o years of age and over, is now (as it probably should be) less than that of 
those between 50 and 59, But here again the difference in the age returns disturbs 
our conclusions. 

190. Distribution by Sex.-»-If the deaf-muteness recorded is in all cases 
congenital the ratios observed at the commencement of life between male and fe¬ 
male deaf-mutes should continue on the whole unchanged through life. The varia¬ 
tions shown by our figures are extremely small and no greater than can be very 
well accounted for by the effect of the vagueness of the age return on the small 
numbers with which we are dealing. So far as they go they indicate a greater 
tendency to return females as deaf-mutes in youth, and males in early manhood ; 
or it may be that there were more female deaf-mutes born in the last ten years 
and more males in the previous decade. But the figures aie too small for any 
real inference. 

There are 11 male deaf-mutes to every 10,000 males in the province and 
only 8 female deaf-mutes to every 10,000 females. The males who are afflicted 
constitute 63'7 per cent, of the total number of deaf-mutes, that is to say, they 
are slightly less numerous in proportion to the females than in 1881, when they 
constituted 64'7 per cent, of the total. The greater immunity of the female sex 
is, I believe, noticeable in almost every part of the globe, and there are some 
curious medical reasons given to account for it; but as the Punjab shows no pe¬ 
culiarity in this respect, it is not worth while discussing these. 

The number of male deaf-mutes is greater than that of the females in every 

unit in our tables, except in the Jubbal 
State. It is noticeable, however, that the 
proportion of female deaf-mutes to the 
total is not constant throughout the prov¬ 
ince ; but is greater in the hilly regions, 
where the infirmity itself is most strongly 
exhibited. I am not aware how this can 
be accounted for. 

191. Distribution by Caste. —The enormous disproportion in the preval¬ 
ence of deaf-dumbness in the hills and in the plains is reflected in the return of 
the castes afflicted. Those which bear the largest proportion of deaf-mutes—the 
Ghiraths, the Rdthfs, the Thakars, the Diimnas, the D^gfs and the Kolfs—are 
castes which are practically unknown, except in the Himalayas. TheAwdnsand 
Gakkhars, among whom also the proportion of deaf-mutes is very considerable, arflF 
tribes mainly found in, and to the north of, the Salt Range. It would appear there¬ 
fore that in the face of the great climatic and local influences at work it is im¬ 
possible to specify, with any degree of certainty, the influence of caste upon the 
liability of the people to deaf-dumbness. Take the two most populous castes 
you can, the most widely distributed, the most opposite in customs and physi¬ 
que—take the Brahmans, ar>d compare them with the Chamdrs. The propor¬ 
tion of deaf-mutes in either caste is as nearly as possible the same; and the main 
characteristic of the returns in either case is that more than one-third of those 
afflicted are to be found in the Kdngra district. 

It is therefore true, generally speaking, to say that a person’s being deaf-mute 
or not depends more on the country he lives in than on the class or caste to 
which he belongs. But it is not universally true. For instance, in the north-west 
of the province, the Pathins^and in the Himalayas the Kanets, enjoy a compara- 
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fnfirmitits.} CONTINUED DECREASE OF BLINtl^SS AND ITS CAUSES. 


tlve immunity amid other tribes and castes which suffer severely—an immunity 
i^hich may, but which quite as probably may not, be due to the comparative 
v||[Our of the one, and the comparative sobriety and industry of the other. 
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I have examined the proportion of 
female deaf-mutes in each of the castes 
which return a considerable number of 
persons so afflicted, and I note the ex¬ 
treme cases in the margin, but I doubt 
if any safe deductions can be drawn 
from them. 


BLINDNESS. 

192^. Meaning of the figures. —Our figures include only those persons 
who are totally blind and who are blind of both eyes. It is probable that some 
persons have been entered as blind who were not entirely deprived of sight, and 
it is not possible to estimate how far this may have been done. Our figures 
would imply that if done, it was at any rate done to a smaller extent than in i88i. 
As regards those blind of one eye, there is no chance of their having been enter¬ 
ed, as the native word describing that form of affliction is different from that 
applied to persons blind of both eyes. 

194. Continued decrease and its causes. —The statistics are of the 

same tenor, collected in the same way, 
and abstracted under the same arrange¬ 
ments, as in 1881. There was a distinct 
decrease in the proportion of blind per¬ 
sons returned between 1868 and 1881, 
and the decrease between 1881 and 1891 
—a decrease of no less than 26 per cenL 
—is still more marked. No one is 
ashamed of being blind or owning a blind relation, and the result of che greater 
care with which the blind are recorded at successive enumerations is all in favour 
of a decrease. As time goes on we are more careful not to enter persons whose 
eyes are partially affected and who only suffer from partial want of sight. But 
quite apart from this, a very large amount of the decrease in the number of 
blind persons returned must be ascribed to the steady continuance of the vac¬ 
cine operations which have been carried on for some time past in this province, 
and to the consequent decrease of the small-pox which so often gives rise to 
blindness. 

There are no figures available as to the number of cases of small-pox that 

occur, but the returns of deaths from this 
disease—if they be considered any in¬ 
dication of its extent—have distinctly 
decreased. On the other hand, the re¬ 
turn of vaccinations would indicate that 
about a quarter of the present po|Hi1ation 
has been vaccinated during the last ten 
years. If the decrease in small-pox is 
the main cause of the decrease in blindness, another very potent cause of this 
decrease is the greater facility for eye-treatment in dispensaries and hospitals 
9 1 . 935 
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which enables many cases to be taken in hand at an early stage and which pro¬ 
bably has influenced the people to take greater care of their children’s eyes. 
There are so many cases treated in hospitals and dispensaries which affect only 
the extent of seeing-power of the eyes, or which affect one eye only, and do h|)t 
affect the total blindness or otherwise of the patient, that the figures for eye-oper¬ 
ations cannot be said to bear directly on the decrease of blindness ; but the 
great increase of cases treated may safely be taken as a general indication of 
the amount of opportunities given to the people by, and the amount of confidence 
placed by them in, the ameliorating treatment afforded by our system. 

194. Comparison with other countries and provinces.—It is very com- 

_ _ ___ monly supposed that a main cause of 

blindness is the heat, dust and glare of 
tropical countries. And the fact that 
blindness is commoner in India than in 
the civilized countries of Europe, and that 
within India blindness is more prevalent 
in the hottest and dustiest of its larger 
sub-divisions, namely, in the Punjab and 
Sind than elsewhere, would appear at 
first sight to bear out the supposition. 
But it does not receive much support from an examination of the local distribu¬ 
tion of the infirmity within the province. 

195. Local distribution of blindness.— Putting aside, for a moment, the 

hilly parts of the province, the country 
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is divided into three tracts—that which 
we call the central and submontane is 
the most fertile and free from sand ; the 
eastern plains are perhaps less fertile 
and contain more sandy areas; while in 
western plains, where the physical 
appearance of the country approaches nearest to that of Sind, there is very little 
cultivation, and the country is one almost unbroken expanse of treeless, dusty 
waste, and to a large extent mere sand. We should therefore expect the first 
tract to be freest from blindness, the second less so, and the third least of all. 
But our figures give us a precisely opposite story. In Jalandhar, Ludhiana and 
Hoshiirpur, large portions of which are cultivated like a garden, there are 42, 
55 and 65 blind men to every 10,000 of the people; while in Dera Ismail 
Khan, Dera Ghizf Khdn and Bahawalpur, where the line of cultivation is mainly 
a thin strip along the riverside and the rest of the country is a howling ex¬ 
panse of dust and sand, the blind are 35, 31 or 29 to the 10,000. 

Those who are perfectly blind are not as a rule a migratory race, and the 

study of the distribution of blindness by 
locality should be of more value than that 
of the distribution of most other infirm¬ 
ities. The examination of the statistics 
would, however, need to be more detail- 
ed than I can make it. I give on the 
margin figures showing the relative pre¬ 
valence of deaths from small-pox in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country ; but without 
further explanation they do not appear 
to bear out any close connection between blindness and the disease. 
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BLINDNESS IN THE TWO SEXES. 


The decrease in the number of blind persons since 1881 has in the centre 

and north-west of the province been 
smaller than in the eastern hills, and much 
smaller than in the plains of the east and 
south-west. It is possible that the varia¬ 
tions may be traced to some differences 
in the carrying out of the vaccination 
programme in different parts of the prov¬ 
ince, but this could only be verified by 
enquiries which I have not the time to undertake. 

There has been a slight increase in the proportion of blind persons to the 
population in Kalsia and in one or two of the minor hill Slates; but elsewhere 
there is a diminution in all the returns. The decrease is considerable in Karndl, 
Delhi and Nabha, and most marked of all in I’atidla. 

196. Distribution by age. —As in 1881, blindness is found to be more fre¬ 
quent as age advances, and this is what we should expect; for, in addition to the 
persons who have been blinded by small-pox or accidents in middle life, the old are 
subject to the glaucoma w'hich attacks the eyes in old age. It is in these later 
years that there is greater reason to doubt our figures, as it is among the old that 
partial blindness is more common and more likely to be wrongly entered as total 
blindness; and the large reduction since 1881 in the number of the very old who 
are returned as blind may be an indication of greater care in the returns of the pre¬ 
sent Census, though it may equally be the natural result of a decrea.se in the num¬ 
ber of persons who become blind, unaccompanied by any alteration in their lon¬ 
gevity. 

197. Blindness in the two Sexes. —There is not in most countries any 

great difference between the proportion 
of males who are blind and of females 
who are blind. In India, generally speak- 
ing, the proportion of females is greater, 
while in western countries it is as a rule 
less. The relation of the sexes in this 
respect is very much the same in the 
Punjab as in India generally. It is notice¬ 
able how’ever (and in this matter our re¬ 
turns agree exactly with those of 1881) 
that in the earlier part of life the males 

are more subject to blindness than the females, and it is only after forty years of 
age that it develops so seriously among the women. It may be that parents are 
less willing to bring forward their girls for vaccination than their boys. And 
probably the comparative rapidity with which the physical powers of women col¬ 
lapse in this country after middle age has its effect on the organs of sight. There 
are many and curious explanations which have been offered to account for the 
greater liability of the female sex to blindness. With some it may be due to the 
use of the stifling burka or heavy veil: with others to the smoke of the fires at 
which they spend the day cooking. The women too are much more confined 
than the men to dark and unwholesome rooms, and in parts of the country they 
are an almost perpetual state of mourning, which means under-feeding, excessive 
weeping and ostentatious squeezing of the eyes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OP BLINDNESS BV CASTE. [ Chap.l 1ft, ‘ 

The proportion of women affected is different in differents parts of the prov. 

ince, being highest in the west and north¬ 
west where there is the greatest hesitation 
regarding the submission of women to 
vaccination or medical treatment. In the 
north-west of the province the number of 
blind women is actually greater than 
that of the men. 

198. Distribution by Caste—Men and women.—I doubt if the figures 
for castes throw much light on the cause of the greater liability of women to 
blindness. The proportions are very close even in the provincial total, where 
the amount of blindness among males is actually greater than that among 
females, though the ratio to the total population of the sex is less, and the same is 
noticeable in the caste figures. The most important castes, in which the. pro¬ 
portion of blind females is so large that their actual number exceeds that of the 
blind males, are the Awdns, Biloches, Pathdns, Mdchhfs, Telfs, Kumhdrs, and 
Chamars. Out of these seven, the first four are mainly found in the western 
tract, where, as we have noticed above, the proportion of female blindness is 
largest. And among the others it will probably be found that the locality has 
more to do with blindness than the occupation or habits of the caste. For 
instance, while the blind females among the Chamars are 12 per cent, more nu¬ 
merous than the blind males, the blind females of the Chiihras, who are equally 
ubiquitous and engaged in pursuits of an equally degrading character, are 8 per 
cent, fewer than the blind males. An exception to the general rule is found in the 
Khatri caste, whose women are a finer race, better off, and less liable to expo¬ 
sure than those of most other castes, for among the Khatris the proportion of wo¬ 
men returned as blind is considerably smaller than the number of males. The 
Faqfr castes too must be treated as exceptional, for a blind man is more likely to 
turn mendicant than a blind woman. Among these castes we find the number 
of blind men more than twice as great as that of the women; and it is curious 
to note that they are very largely to be found among the specified religious 
orders, and are not, as one might have supposed, mere unclassed beggars. 

The caste figures again do not lend any support to the theory that the 

persons most exposed to glare and dust 
are those most liable to total blindness. 
The agriculturists, who work necessarily 
in the open air, away from shelter, in an 
atmosphere laden with dust and heat, 
are precisely the class which suffers least 
from want of sight. The low castes and 
the handicraftsmen are those who suffer most, and they are the classes whose 
condition is least cared for, and who, whether in cities or villages, are the most 
liable to infection from small-pox, and the most negligent of their children. The 
proportion of the blind among the so called “ professional ” group of castes is due 
to the inclusion in this group of the Faqfrs, among whom blindness is propor¬ 
tionately more common than in any other caste—a fact which is due to blind men 
becoming devotees or mendicarits and returning themselves as such by caste. 

The examination of the separate castes does not throw much light on the 
causes of blindness among the people. There is a great deal of blindness among 
the vagrant hunters, such as the Bdwarias and Sdnsfs, and among the scaveng- 
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DECREASE OP LEPROSY SINCE r88l. 


er caste. The small ratio of blindness among the Jains was noticed in 1881, 
but the BhAbras, who are the chief representative of this religion in the province, 
seem singularly liable to it. The proportion of blind is smallest among the 
Gfraths, Kanets, R 4 thfs, and Thakars of the Himalayas, and among the Gakkhars 
and TanAoIis of the north-west, where, as was noticed above, blindness was 
uncommon among the population in general. 

There are no doubt professions in which the eyes are peculiarly liable to 
accidents and damage; but they do not seem in any general way to lead to 
total blindness. The blacksmith, for instance, with his forge, the goldsmith with 
his minute work and his eyes fixed on the charcoal fire ; or the tailor with his 
needle and thread, are popularly supposed to be particularly liable to blindness, 
and yet our figures do not show the LohArs, Sundrs, or Darzfs to be at all 
abnormally blind. There is indeed a fairly large number of blind among the 
Kumhdrs, which may possibly be traced to their work on the brick kilns, but 
the inference is a very uncertain one. 


LEPROSY. 


199. The meaning of the data. —In collecting the returns of lepers, our 
chief concern was to avoid including those persons who were afflicted, not with the 
serious form of the disease known as the true leprosy, but with mere leuco- 
derma, or discolouration of the skin. It is said to be difficult for unprofessional 
men to distinguish the two complaints ; but the natives have a separate name 
{phulhahri) for leucoderma, and commonly recognize that the two diseases are 
distinct. The enumerators were expressly warned not to enter as lepers persons 
suffering from phMbahri; and, though there can be no certainty that, in a matter 
requiring such careful discrimination, the returns are scientifically correct, yet 
there is reason to suppose that on the whole our figures relate to the true leprosy 
only. As to their value in other respects, I shall be speaking shortly. 

200. Comparison with other 
provinces —Leprosy appears to be 
less common in the Punjab than in most 
Indian provinces. And if we disregard 
the leprosy in the Himalayas, the figures 
for this province will be still more strik¬ 
ing. 


Number of lepers 
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201 . Decrease since l83l, how far real.— There has been a very marked 

decrease in the number of lepers returned 


Number of 
TO KVERV 10,000 OF 

YbaR. ‘*'***^ POPULATION, 

Males. Females. 


1868 

1861 

1891 


at each successive census. The pro¬ 
portions for the last three enumerations 
are shown in the margin. The actual 
figures display a decrease of 36 per 
cent, in the number of lepers during the 
last ten years. 


There is ground for believing that the decrease is to some extent a de¬ 
crease on paper only, fn the first place, although the same orders were given in 
1881 as were given at this Census, to exclude cases of leucoderma, still the greater 
care which we believe to have been taken on this occasion, and the frequent and 
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LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF LEPROSY. 


[Chap. VII. 


widespread discussion of the leprosy question in the last two years, may have led 
enumerators to be more rigorous in the exclusion of false leprosy than they were 
ten years ago when the Census was new to them and leprosy had not been so 
publicly discussed. I am not sure to what extent we may suspect actual con¬ 
cealment of leprosy. In parts of the province at all events, and among the lower 
classes, the disease is well known. In some districts the people look on it with the 
greatest dread and segregate the lepers, and in others they pity and respect them 
and admit them to their society and feed w'ith them ; but in either case the fact 
of the disease is public to all. At the same time, among the wrll-to-do, and 
more especially among the women of the well-to-do, there may have been 
some intentional concealment. In Kulu there is a marked discrepancy between 
the number of persons recorded in the Census as lepers and the number of persons 
who were stated to be such during a special enquiry made in 1889 into the 
connection between leprosy and syphilis. At the enquiry of 1889, 246 lepers 
were reported to have been found, whereas now the figure is only 166. It 
is not unlikely that the methods of the Census, being more accurate, give a more 
correct result, but it is also possible that there would be less concealment at the 
informal investigation, than in so public a matter as the Census. It is possible, 
loo, though I have not seen this explanation given anywhere, that the enquiries 
regarding the proposed leper legislation two years ago may have led to a certain 
amount of unfounded apprehension regarding the compulsory segregation of 
lepers, and so have led to further concealment. 

Thus the diminution in our returns may possibly be due partly to a too large 
return in 1881 and partly to a too small return in 1891. How far this is the 
case, or whether it is in fact the case at all, no one can say ; and in the absence 
of further knowledge it is reasonable to suppose that there has in fact been a 
decrease in the disease, not perhaps quite as great as the figures indicate, but 
still very considerable. Colonel Hutchinson, at any rate, w'riting from Gurd^spur, 
gives a concrete instance: “At Dinanagar, 1 remember, in 1868, there was 
a small colony of lepers outside the limits of the towm ; they congregated there 
for mutual help and support ; and in 1890 I noticed the colony had nearly dis¬ 
appeared, The disease is undoubtedly on the decrease as far as this district is 
concerned.’’ 

Why it should have decreased is not so clear. When experts are so little 
agreed as to the origin of the disease, it would be rash to do more than sug¬ 
gest that, as in the case of other infirmities, the increasing prospertiy and com¬ 
fort of the people has rendered them less liable to contract this complaint. 

202. Local Distribution of Leprosy. —The intensity of leprosy in the 
hills, as compared with the plains, is most marked. Even in the districts im¬ 
mediately adjoining the hills from Ambdla to Gujrdt, the average is only 2*47 

to every 10,000 persons, as against the 
enormous average of 15 which we find in 
the hills themselves. In the south-west 
the complaint is almost unknown; the 
comparatively large number found in Mu- 
zuffargarh is due to the shrine of Pfr 
Jahdnian in that district, which has the reputation of curing leprosy. Tfie figures 
printd facie support the theory which connects leprosy with syphilis, for syphilis 
is far more common in the hills than elsewhere; but there are historical difficulties 
in the way of this explanation. They will however support another theory which 
340 
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LEPROSY IN THE TWO SEXES. 


connects leprosy with the nature of food eaten; for there is a greater consump¬ 
tion of pure wheat in the west, while in the centre of the province, mixed or infe¬ 
rior grains, and in the hills, rice and makki, enter far more largely than in 
the west into the common food of the people at large.* 

The decrease in leprosy during the decade has been greatest in the districts 

where it is least rife, and vice versd; and it is 
possible that this may be due to the more 
careful elimination of the false form of 
leprosy; for it is in the districts where 
leprosy is least common that the true 
would be less carefully distinguished from 
th^afse form of the disease. There is a slight increase in the proportion of lepers 
to the total population in Maler Kotla, Diijdnd, and some of the Hill States ; and 
the actual figures have slightly increased in Simla, Montgomery, Kapiirthala and 
elsewhere; but the numbers dealt with are too small to justify any sound infer¬ 
ences with regard to special cases such as these. The decrease is perhaps 

In some districts the presence of leper 
asylums, with patients from all parts of 
the country, renders our returns mislead¬ 
ing so far as the local distribution of lepers 
is concerned. 

The figures in the margin show the ex¬ 
tent to which our Census figures are affected 
by these asylums and also afford a test 
to their accuracy. 

It will be seen that our Census returns include all the asylum patients, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Amritsar; and the discrepancy in the case of Amritsar is 
greater than the figures at first sight indicate; for while the number of patients 
in the Taran Taran Asylum is 151, the lepers for that tahsil are returned as 70 
males and 33 females only, and there are even in the cold weather a certain num¬ 
ber of lepers in the town of Taran T.iran outside the asylum. The asylum returns 
are for the 31st December 1890, or two months earlier than the Census, and it 
is believed that they include some women and children who without being lepers 
are inmates of the asylum ; but on the whole it would appear that our returns 
in the tahsil are deficient. 

203. Ages of Lepers. —Our figures would indicate, contrary to ordinary ex¬ 
perience, that leprosy does not shorten life, but this is not so marked in our present 
returns as it was in 1881. The small proportion of children among lepers may im¬ 
ply that leprosy, even when inherited, does not develop or show itself till youth or 
middle age, ,or the greater prevalence of the disease in middle life may be taken 
as so far favouring the idea that leprosy is contagious. Experience in a.sylums 
is held by some persons to show that leprosy displays itself at a very early age 
among the children of lepers ; but this may be the case only in the severer form, 
and it .is these only that are, as a rule, under observation in asylums. 

• See pfge 111 ft stq. of the Punjab Famine Report, 1878-79, where details of the staple Foods of the people are fivee. 
It miKbtbe possible to establish therefrom a closei connection between the claae of food (nitiogencous or farinaceous) and the 
presence or absence o( leprosy. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LEPROSY BY CASTE. [Chap, 

204. Leprosy in the two sexes. —The small proportion of female lepers 
as compared with the male is very remarkable. Among males three in ten thou¬ 
sand are lepers, while among females there is only one. The females among lepers 
are only 34 per cent, of the whole. There was a very similar disproportion observ¬ 
ed in the figures of 1881. The decrease in leprosy among females during the 
ten years has been 31 per cent., while among males leprosy has decreased 37 
per cent. This difference in the rat? of diminution between the sexes militates 
somewhat against the idea that leprosy has been much concealed on this 
occasion, for the desire to conceal would probably show itself more markedly among 
the females, and thus produce a larger percentage of decrease among them than 
among the males. The females too bear a larger proportion to the. total in pre¬ 
cisely those parts of the province where 
the men are most jealous of giving in¬ 
formation regarding their women. 

The disease shows itself among women 
more than among men in the early part 
of life, and among men more than among 
women in later age. The same fact is 
noticeable in the returns of 1881, but the greater liability to leprosy among men ap¬ 
pears to be deferred to a later period than formerly, which would imply that the 
chance of life among male lepers is improving. But both in the present returns 
and in those of 1881 there is observable a curious tendency for the very old to be 
more subject to leprosy among women than among men. 

205. Distribution by Caste.- The distribution of leprosy by caste is a 

mytter from which we should expect in¬ 
teresting results. The figures would 
primd facie imply that leprosy was com¬ 
monest among agriculturists and the reli¬ 
gious classes, less common among the va¬ 
grants, artisans and menials, and rarest 
of all among the traders. So far at least 
the returns do not support the theory that the carrion-eating castes, who would be 
included among the vagrants and the menials, are in any way abnormally subject 
to leprosy ; nor do the figures for the particular tribes, such as the sweepers, the 
Sdnsis, the Uh^naks and others, in any way bear out this idea. 

Dividing the castes in a rough way 
into rich castes, castes moderately well 
off, and poor castes, I have got the re¬ 
sults noted in the margin. They show 
that leprosy is most uncommon among 
the rich castes ; but the rich castes in 
the classification adopted form only 7 per 
cent, of the population. 

The value of the caste returns as they stand, however, is largely upset by the 
disproportionate prevalence of leprosy in the hills The result of this is that the 
castes which display the greatest proportion of leprosy—namely, the Rathfs, the 
Diimnas, the Kanets, the Ddgfs and Kolis, the Ghfraths and the Thakars—are 
one and all hill castes, seldom or never found in the plains; and the figures for 
castes such as the Brahman and the Chamdr, which are found everywhere, in¬ 
clude a large number of leprous persons who live in the hills. To examine there- 
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It^rmitiea.) DisTRiBUTroN or leprosy by caste. 

fore the caste returns with profit, the only sound method is to divide off the hill 
returns from those of the plains, and study the relative virulence of the disease 
among the various castes within the limits of each division. This would require 
some time and attention, but it could be done with the aid of the tables attached 
to this report. Looking, however, at the castes returned, which are seldom or 

never found away from the hills, it is diffi¬ 
cult to discover any reason for the figures 
given. If we divided the six castes men¬ 
tioned on the margin into groups accord¬ 
ing to their standing and means, we should 
put the Thakars and Rdthis in the first; 
the Ghfraths and Kanets in the second ; 
and the Ddgis, Kolfs, and Ddmnas in the 
last or third. The figures, it will be seen, admit of no corresponding classifica- 
tion with regard to the prevalence of leprosy in these castes. 

The proportion of females afflicted shows considerable variations from caste 
to caste ; but 1 doubt if any valuable inferences can be drawn from these varia¬ 
tions. The proportion of females afflicted is abnormally low among the Brah¬ 
mans and among the Arains, Rdjpdts and jats. Among the Rdthfs there are only 
13 female lepers to 100 males. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE.* 

— » .— 

EDUCATION OP THE MEN. 

(i) THOSE UNDER INSTRUCTION. 

206. Difficulties in the way of correct statistics.— The only informa¬ 
tion as to the degree of education attained by the people that can be got from 
the Census returns is that which is based on the distinction between three classes 
of persons, viz., those under instruction, those who are not under instruction but 
can read and write, and those who are not under instruction and cannot read or 
write. But even this amount of information is not, nor can be, given with pre¬ 
cision. As regards the other two classes 1 shall speak presently; meantime I 
may notice the difficulties connected with the obtaining of statistics regarding 
the number of persons under instruction. 

In the first place, most of the boys under instruction are able to read and 
write, and some are doubtless not a little proud of the fact; and though our 
rules expressly warned the supervising staff not to enter anybody as literate so 
long as he was under instruction, it is probable that here and there a boy was 
entered as literate when he should have been entered as learning. In the second 
place, the instruction given in the private educational in.stitutions of the province 
is often of reading only, or of learning by rote, portions of the Qurdn or Shdstars, 
and although the matter was not brought prominently forward in our rules for 
the guidance of the enumerators, the heading of the column in the schedule for 
recording education distinctly described learners as persons who were “ learn¬ 
ing to read and write.” It was at one time proposed to specify definitely in 
the instructions that pupils in rote schools should not be entered in the schedule 
as learners, and, though this was thought a refinement likely to confuse the enu¬ 
merators and was not in the end insisted on, the result brought about in cases 
where the enumerators carefully followed the schedule heading would be pre¬ 
cisely the same as if the learners in rote schools had been expressly excluded. 
Then, thirdly, there was doubtless here and there a tendency on the part of enu¬ 
merators themselves, generally brought up in public schools, to exclude persons 
learning in other than Government schools, and in doing this they would be 
somewhat encouraged by the fact that, in instructing them to record as learning 
all persons under instruction “either at home or at school or college,” we used 
for “ school ’’ the vernacular word Madrasa, which is very often applied in a more 
or less exclusive way to Government schools as opposed to the maktah or 
pdtshdla which is not maintained by Government. 

207. No real decrease .—1 shall show presently the effect—the very seri¬ 
ous effect—which the above considerations have had on our figures. I may 
mention at once, however, that though our Census returns show a decrease of 
1-5 per cent, since i8bi in the number of males under instruction, there has, as 
a matter of fact, been no such decrease, but, as everybody knows, an increase 
in education during the decade. The number of students, year by year, in Gov¬ 
ernment and aided schools has been known for some time past, but that of the 
.students in indigenous schools was ascertained with accuracy for the first time 

^ See Abstracts 54 to 60 at the end of this volume. 
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in 188a ; and if we compare the departmental return of scholars for 1883 with 

that for 1891, we observe that, though 
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learners, quite apart from the quality of 
The number of scholars in Government 


schools, to which we chiefly look in gauging the progress of education, has 
increased in British territory at a rate nearly three times as fast as that of the 
increase of the male population. 

The departmental figures quoted above for 1891 are derived from two 
sources. The number of scholars in public institutions is compiled within the 
department: the figures relate to the end of the school-year next preceding the 
Census, and must be fairly correct. Those for the scholars in indigenous and 
private schools are for the most part prepared from returns furnished by patwdn's ; 
they relate to the period of the autumn harvest preceding the Census, and, 
though by no means so correct as the purely departmental returns, are not 
likely to bevery far wrong. The total number of learners in British teritory is, 
bv our Census figures, 158,849, which, as will be seen by a reference to the re¬ 
turns quoted above, exceeds the number of scholars in Government and aided 
schools, but is less than the total nuralSer of scholars in schools of all kinds by 
a difference of 64,207. If we also take into consideration the number of persons 
educated at home we find that we have an extremely large deficit to account for, 

208. Learners returned as literate. —It is not possible to say how much 
of this difference is due to the inclusion among the literate of persons who can read 
and write but are still at school. Of the 32,859 boys under 15 who have been 
returned as literate, a large number no doubt are correctly returned as such, 
being boys who have learnt to read and write, and who have been withdrawn from 
school at an early age. This number, however, which is 1*18 per cent, of the 
total number of boys between 5 and 14, and constitutes nearly 5 per cent, of the 
total number of the literate of all ages, seems to be too large to be wholly thus 
accounted for, and we shall no doubt be right in saying that a fair proportion 
of these boys has been wrongly returned as literate. It will be noticed too from 
the statistics given in Abstract 54 that the Census figures for the learning 
are slightly less than the departmental figures for public institutions alone in the 
six districts of Gurgdon, Delhi, Karndl, Simla, Amritsar and Gurddspur, and, as 
in these cases our Census figures must almost certainly be wrong, it is reason.able 
to attribute the deficiency to the wrongful inclusion as literate of boys who are 
still at school. 

209. Exclusion of boys not learning to read and write. —This how¬ 
ever will account for only a part of tlie total deficiency. There can be no doubt 
as to the mam factor in this deficiency. If we compare the figures district by 
district, we shall find that the difference between the Census figures and the total 
figures furnished by the Educational Department is most marked in the districts 
which lie towards the frontier; we shall find too that in the departmental returns 
these very districts show very markedly a larger proportion of scholars learning 
in private and indigenous schools. There are 47,078 male scholars in the rote 
schools alone, and there are numbers of others in schools where a very inconsider- 

* The figures Cor iS8] include, while those for 1891 exclude, school*, wftli less than six scholars each. 
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EXCLUSION OP BOyS LEARNING IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. [Chap. Vlll. 


able amount of xeading or writing is taught either by itself or in addition to the 
rote-learning. There would appear to be very little doubt that as a general rule 
these have been omitted in our returns. 

This is indicated also by the proportions in which the learners are distributed 

among the various religions. The largest 
proportion is among the Jains, the next 
among the Sikhs and Hindus, and the 
smallest among the Musalmdns. This 
is in accordance with the known tenden¬ 
cies of the various religions, and the 
same sequence will be noticed later on 
with regard to the literate. But the 
main point worth remarking is that the proportion of Hindu (including Sikh) 
learners to Musalmdn learners, as shown by the Census figures, is almost exa'ctly 
that shown by the departmental returns to hold good as regards the pupils in 
Government and aided schools. And as by far the larger portion of the scholars 
in indigenous schools are known to be Musalmdns, this would imply that the 
greater number of the boys who are under instruction in indigenous scluools have 
been omitted from the Census returns. 

A comparison of our figures with those of i88i will show this still more 

clearly. It may be said to be a noto¬ 
rious fact that Mahomedan education 
in the Punjab, so far from having fallen 
back, has been increasing at a'peculiarly 
rapid rate during the last ten years. 
The Departmental returns show that the 
number of Musalmdn boys and girls in Government and aided schools has in this 
period risen from 39,368 to 54,114. And as we shall see further on, the Census 
statistics for the literate imply an increased rale of education among the 
Mahomedans. The immense falling-off in the number of Mahomedan learners— 
no less than 12 4 per cent,—which our Census returns indicate, must therefore 
relate to students other than those educated in Government institutions. And 
the educational statistics themselves bear this out, for since 1882 (the first year 
for which accurate figures for indigenous schools are available) the total number 
of Musulmans under instruction in schools of all kinds has according to the de¬ 
partment returns fallen from 146,980 to 128,879 or more than 14 per cent., and a 
large proportion of the decrease is in Musalmdn pupils. Something more than 
70 per cent, of the pupils in indigenous schools are Musalmin : and the 
omission of the learners in' most of these schools has naturally had a greater 
effect on the figures for Mahomedans than on those relating to other religions. 

210 . Exclusion of boys learning in private schools.— It may there¬ 
fore be taken for granted that our figures omit those who have learnt to read 
only, or to write only, or to do anything short of reading and writing: and that 
this, which in itself gives u.s the result which we wanted and figures which from 
one point of view are more valuable as a guide to the state of education in the 
province than the returns prepared in the Department, accounts for an extremely 
large proportion of the discrepancy between the Census and the departmental 
figures. But there are indications that is does not account for the whole differ¬ 
ence. 
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In the first place we must make an exception as regards -Peshdwar. The 
Census figures for learners in that district exceed the total of those returned in 
the educational tables as pupils in Government and in indigenous schools. It is 
possible that the departmental returns for indigenous schools in the Peshdwar 
district are incomplete; but there are indications that in Peshda-ar our Census 
returns contain a larger number of indigenous students than elsewhere. For 
instance, the number of learners over 34 years of age, which in other districts are 
comparatively small, is, in Peshawar, no less than 429. and no doubt this figure 
includes many of those turbulent fanatics who hang about the mosques under 
pretence of studying theology and term themselves Tdlib-ul-ilm or “ Searchers 
after learning.” 

Then, again, if the deficiency in the Census figures were mainly caused by 
the omission of scholars in indigenous schools who were not omitted in 1881, 
we should expect to find the deficiency of our figures compared with those of i88t 
most marked in the districts where indigenous schools were known to flourish 
most; whereas as a matter of fact there is a considerable increase in some of the 
districts where such schools are supposed to exist in large numbers and a con¬ 
siderable decrease in districts like KarnAl and Gurddspur where the proportion of 
indigenous schools is undoubtedly small. These variations are doubtless partly 
accounted for by the inaccuracy of the figures for 1881 which Mr. Ibbetson con¬ 
sidered to be ” less correct than any others except those for age ; ” but they 
also cast a shade of suspicion over our own returns. 

The consideration of the figures ^y age periods again throws an unfavorable 
light on our present statistics for the learning. If education is progressing at all 
rapidly, the number of persons between 15 and 24 who are returned as literEle 
should be at least no greater than the proportion of persons between 5 and 14 
who are returned as learning, for the present literate of between 15 and 24 years 
of age represent the persons who were learning ten years ago. We have not 
the figures of 1881 by age periods, but by comparing the two periods for 1891 
and assuming, as we may do, that all those learning are over 4 years of age, 

we find that the proportion of literate 
mSme™ teTtfma'tes young men, so far from being less than 
S--M. 15-24. proportion of learning boys, is con- 

Aii religions 4 8 siderably greater. Even if we. add to 

alTi?” ! 5 lo the latter the literate under i ?, the 

Muaaiman j 4 figures will not be much altered, and as 

a matter of fact we ought to exclude a 
good number of the learners, namely, those who, though now learning, never do 
learn to read and write. Granting, as we must do from what I have said above, 
that there has been no real decrease in education, the phenomenon may be ex¬ 
plained in various ways. There are a number of young men, more especially 
among the shop-keeping class, who are fortunate enough to be able to read and 
write without having ever learnt; in other words, they have picked up in the 
course of their work a certain knowledge of figures and accounts without having 
ever gone to school to learn. The large proportion of boy-learners to literate 
young men among Mahomedans may partly be accounted for by this, as the 
. Musalmdns seldom belong to the shopkeeping class ; but it may also be due to the 
return as literate of lads who have learnt only in Qurdn schools, or it may reflect 
the real progress which has lately been made in Mahomedan education. Further, 
as has been noticed in para. 155 above, the figures for 0—14 include those 
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Aae. 


who returned their age according to native methods as 15, while the period 
15— 24 include those who returned their age as 25; and the figures on the margin 

show how far more commonly 25 is re¬ 
turned in comparison to its immediate 
neighbours than 15 is, so that our age 
period 15—24 certainly includes more 
than the proper number of persons for a 
ten-year interval. Or, again, the figures 
may possibly indicate a better chance of 
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ts 

16 

*4 
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26 



life among young men who have been at school than among those who have not. 

There is therefore a portion of the defect in the Census figures which can¬ 
not be due to the inclusion of learners among the literate or the exclusion 
of boys who are not learning to read and write. Part of this remaining defect 
is due to the wrongful exclusion in some cases of boys who are learning in 
private schools ; and part—probably a considerable part—is unreal, and accounted 
for by the charge of the system of age returns. 

2II. Value of the Census Returns. —On the whole our figures for learners 
are probably in detail inaccurate enough. Taken in the gross, I fancy they 
represent roughly the number of persons learning to read and write; but they 
are so far superfluous that an estimate of this class of persons, which for practi¬ 
cal purposes would have been as accurate as the Census returns, could pro¬ 
bably have been made from departmental returns as they stood. In this province, 
where our departmental figures are very complete, we need scarcely again, I 
think, call on the Census agency to supply a return of persons under 
fhstruction. 


(ii) THOSE ABLE TO READ AND WRITE. 

212 . Tendencies to exaggeration.— Our returns for the literate are 
liable to err on the side of exaggeration, and mainly for two reasons. 

In the first place, although by right they should exclude all persons able 
to read and write who are still under tuition, we have seen above from the age 
statistics that there is reason to suspect that a certain number of boys under 15, 
at any rate, have been entered as literate though still learning. We could avoid 
this difliculty in future by taking statistics only for those able to read and write, 
without distinguishing learners from the rest. Our figures, as they stand, are in a 
sense misleading, for the student reading for his M.A. Examination appears as 
only learning, while the naked urchin who has been taken away from the 
primary school to look after his father’s cattle may be returned as literate. 

There is also of course a considerable likelihood of persons having been 
entered as literate whose acquirements scarcely entitle them to that name. Our 
rule was to enter as literate only persons who could both read and write, and we 
expressly refused to pass as being able to write men who could merely sign their 
names. But there are numbers of those returned as literate who can write only, 
as a Scotchman jokes, with difficulty. Many who say they can read, confine 
their talents to their own band-writing. And there are many whose claims to be 
literate rest entirely on a knowledge of the shop-ledger. These, however, are 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to ascertain the numbers of those able to 
read and write; they are matters for individual judgment, and we must take our 
figures in this respect as we find them. It has been suggested that a return of 
the character written would give a better guide to the degree of education 
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attained ; but, apart from the additional labour this would give in tabulation, 
the variety of terms employed and the loose way in which they are employed, 
would probably be very serious drawbacks to the value of such a return, 

213. General increase in literacy.—The proportion of males who can 
read and write has increased 38'76 per cent, in the last ten years. The propor¬ 
tion able to read and write is now 5-89 per cent, of the whole, as against 4-73 
per cent, in 1881. In Hazdra and in the Mandf State the number of literate 
persons has more than doubled; the presence of a military force in the former 
tract and improved enumeration in both has doubtless something to say for the 
increase, but part of it must be real. Similarly in Hissdr and Ffrozpur a real 
increase is exaggerated by the addition to those districts since 1881 of portions 
of the extinct Sirsa district. The progress of 86 per cent, in the Delhi district 
is mainly in the city. Progress is also very marked in Farfdkot and Dera Ghdzf 
Khi.n, and there is a considerable increa.se also in Gujr^t, Shdhpur, Dera Ismail 
Khdn,' Bahdwalpur and Kapurthalla. In Simla, where the literate are largely 
immigrants from ootside, the number increases, as one would expect, somewhat 
slowly; but the slow rate of increase in Rohtak and Gurgaon is worth noting. 
In Suket there has been a decrease. 

214. Greater increase in Villages than in Towns.— The proportion of 
persons who can read and write is naturally greater in the towns than in the 
country.* But it is interesting to note that instruction in this respect is 
extending with greater rapidity in the country than in the towns. This implies, 
generally speaking, an expansion of education among a different class of people ; 
but the caste returnSj which will presently be examined, show this in greater detail. 
The greater proportion of increase in literacy in the country as compared with 
the towns is noticed in almost every district. In Hazdra and Kohdt the propor¬ 
tions are disturbed by the presence of troops on service who w'ere counted as 
belonging to the urban population, and in Lahore and Delhi the attraction of 
the great towns, with their commercial and official openings, has caused a greater 
proportional increase of literacy in the townspeople; but in every other district 
the spread of literacy is greater in the villages than in the towns. In the Native 
States the comparative spread of rural education is not by any means so clearly 
marked; in Patidla, Jind, Ndbha and Farfdkot the proportion of the total 
population who can read and write is still increasing faster than the proportion 
of the rural population who can read and write ; in other words, education has not 
yet fully spread from the towns to the country, or if it has, has not had time yet 

to show the effects of the development. 

215. The ages of the literate.—The figures for the literate by age-periods 

which are given on the margin indicate 
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25 and over 


and learning between 15 and 25 to the 
total of that period should, if education 
is developing, exceed the proportion of 


the literate above 25 to the total of persons over 25 ; whereas our returns show 
that g'^2 per cent, of the persons of 25 years and over can read and write, 


• In dnaling with thi. subiect in Abstract iS, I am compiled to give for 1881 the fienres for t^he urban areas aa then 
termlned which differ somewhat from those adopted in .891. The average difference caused by the change of area in tha 
S Bguterfor the ruial population is about one per cent.. but the difference in the literate rural wulat on would naturaUy 
«mfwhat greater owing to the greater prevalence of literacy in towns. But the conclusions in the teat are pi-obabiy not 
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affected. 
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while only 9’3i per cent, of the persons between 15 and 25 can read and write 
or are learning "to do so. This may be due partly to the return as literate of 
persons who have picked up accounts work and the like late in life, or to the 
enormous popularity of the year 25 which appears as 24 in our returns; or possibly 
to a greater longevity on the part of the literate classes. 


— 
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The disproportion just referred to 
shows itself more markedly among the 
Hindus and Sikhs than among the Jains 
Among the Musalmins the figures 
bear that relation to each other which 
we should naturally have expected in the 
case of all the religions. 


— 
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Males in each Religion 
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216. Increase among Mahomedans. —The extent of literacy prevailing in 

the several religions js shown in the mar¬ 
gin. The succession is the same as that 
observed in the figures for the learners 
quoted above, and the actual figures for 
learners among Musalmdns have for the 
reasons above given diminished. But a 
comparison of the ratios borne by the 
learners of each religion to the total num¬ 
ber of learners with the ratios of the literate in each religion to the total literate, indi¬ 
cates a considerable increase of education in late years among the Mahomedans- 
for, although the number of literate Musalmdns is only 19-5 per cent, of the total 
number of literate, the number of Musalm^n learners is ^ 8'2 per cent, of the 
total learning. A comparison of our returns with those of 1881 shows this stilf 

more clearly, for while the number of 
Hindus and Sikhs who can read and 
write has increased 36-8 per cent., the 
number of literate Musalmdns has in¬ 
creased 46 9 per cent. The increase is 
found all over the province; it is less 
marked in Native States, but in British 
territory it is equally noticeable in the 
east and in the west. This increase, accompanied as it is by a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of boys really under education, is one of the most en¬ 
couraging of the facts brought to light by our figures. 

217. Literacy among the Sikhs.—From a reference to Abstract 59, it 
will be seen that, if we take into consideration the male population alone, the 
Sikhs possess a comparatively large proportion of literate members, not so large 
in the towns as the Hindus, but larger in the country, and in both town and 
country much larger than the Musalmdns. There is too a considerable increase in 

the proportion both of learners and liter¬ 
ate since 1881, but the increase is much 
arger in the literate than in the learners. 
And the proportion of Sikh men between 
15 and 24 years of age who are literate 
is larger than the proportion of Sikh boy* 
under 15 who are learning, a fact'which taken by itself points towards a falling-off in 
the rate of education. Moreover, the proportion of literate Sikhs to the total literate 
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population is 10 4 per cent., while that of the Sikh learners to all the learners is 
only 8'a per cent. So that, although there is a very considerable increase of edu¬ 
cation among the Sikh population since 1881, the general tendency of our figures, 
so far as we can trust them, is to show that education is not now being carried 
on at quite the same -rate as in the previous decade.* We get no help from the 
departmental returns in this matter, as they do not distinguish Hindus from 
Sikhs; and even if they did, we should be very uncertain as to whether the same 
meaning was to be applied to the word “ Sikh ” as in the Census Tables. 

The effect of religion on education is shown in some ways most truly by 

comparing the proportion of literate in 
each religion not for the province at 
large or in big groups, but in separate 
castes. For instance, the figures quoted 
in the margin for certain tribes which 
profess more than one form of faith are 
interesting, so far as they show that in 
classes which contain a large propor¬ 
tion of Sikhs, such as the Jats, Kalils, and Tarkhdns, the Sikh element is the best 
educated, or nearly so. They also show very clearly how the better educa¬ 
tion of the Hindus is largely a matter of class, not of religion; the Hindus are 
well educated because the Brahmans, Khatrfs, Aroras and other prominent Hindu 
castes are well educated; but in large castes, like the Jats and Rajputs, which 
contain a very considerable Hindu element, the Hindus are either no better edu¬ 
cated, or worse educated, than the Musalmdns of the same caste. 

2I8. Literacy among Buddhists.—The following remarks are made by 
Mr. Diack, Assist. Commissioner, Kulu, regarding the state of education among 
the Buddhists of LAhul and Spiti :— 

Among Buclhists the proportion of educated persons continues very high, though it is 
lower now than in i88i, being 158 under instruction, and 1,089 able to read and write 
in each 10,000 males, compared with 213 and 1,293 1881. The present figures in 

dude in addition to the Budhists of Spiti those of Lahul, who were returned as Hindus and 
Budhists at last Census. For comparison, therefore, between the present and the previous 
returns the figures for Spiti and LAhul must be considered separately;— 
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In Spiti the proportion of literate appears to have diminished, hut this result is pro¬ 
bably due to the more accurate enumeration now obtained, both of the total population 
which is ascertained to be much larger than was estimated in 1881, and also of the educa¬ 
ted, of whom smaller numbers have been returned than at last Census. The proportion of 
educated persons, however, still continues very high, and in L^hul it is still higher. 
Mr. Anderson was doubtful whether at the last Census a number of persons had not been 
returned as literate who were able to read only and not to write. This was probably the 
case, but only to a small extent, and I do not think that the present figures are open to sus¬ 
picion. U must be remembered that nearly the whole of the male population of Spiti re. 
ceives some education at the monasteries ; the heir to the family estate goes, when a boy, 
to the ancestral cell with his younger brothers, who are to spend their lives there, and passes 
two or three winters there under instruction. Consequently, nearly every man can read, and 
the proportion who can write as well can scarcely be less than is now represented. Dur- 

• It is probable however that Urdu-writing enumerators may in many cases have tailed to enter as Icarnera boys who- 
ware lenrnme the Gurmukhi character, which is largely used by the Siklis. 
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ing the progress pf settlement operations in Spiti I was surprised to observe how readily 
most of the landowners were able to decipher the entries relating to their lands made in the 
Tibetan character in the statements of thc-ir holdings made over to them. 

219. Literacy by Caste.—The figures have been now abstracted for the 
first time by caste, and the results are interesting.* The foreign races and their 

cognates, mainly Europeans and Eura- 

K (ii- l.iTii;- . , 

Ht. Class sians, navc, as one would have expected, 
On the total greatest proportion of literate persons 

their ranks. Of the Europeans, 81'O 
a2 07 cent, are educated, while of the Eu- 

rasians, who are more generally married, 
“•j6 I and have a larger proportion of children 
in the country, 60^4 per cent, are edu- 
- cated. The Jews, Armenians, and Pdr- 
sfs, of whom the two latter at least are almost entirely occupied in trade, are 
well educated. The Qazzilbdsh too, a tribe of Afshar Turks from Khurasdn, who 
are represented in the Punjab by influential colonies in Peshdwar and Lahore 
that have mostly immigrated from Kdbul, show a comparatively high percentage 
ot education, due to the position of their leaders and to their good connections in 
Persia and Afghanistan. 

Among the natives of the country the commercial classes contain nearly a 
half of the total literate population. They have for some centuries almost mono¬ 
polised the education of the country and still retain the foremost place. Twenty 
one per cent, of the Aroras, 22 per cent, of the Khatris, 23 per cent, of the Banias 
and Svids, and 25 per cent, of the Bh.lbras, can read and write. The three great 
trading castes, the Khatn's, the Banias, and the Aroras—contribute over 40 per 
cent, of the literate population. The degree of education in these higher trading 
classes seems to vary with the degree in w'hich the caste is exclusively devoted 
to trade, the degree in which it adopts the higher walks of commerce, and the 
degree in which its main seats approach geographically the commercial centres of 
the North-West Provinces. The commercial population is mainly Hindu, and the 
Mahomedan commercial castes, such as the Pardchas and Khojas, who, as a 
whole, follow the lower forms of trade, are much behind the Hindu commercial 
castes in education. The extent of learning among the peddling and carrying com¬ 
munities, such as the Bhdtias, Labanas, Banjdras, and the like, is naturally much 
inferior to that found in the higher trading circles. 

In the professional class, which stands next in order of education, we have 
to deal with two different kinds of castes. The first are those which minister 
to the religious or social wants of the people—the Brahmans, Saiads, Faqfrs, 
Mirdsfs and the like. Ten per cent, of the Brahmans are literate, and they represent 
14 per cent, of the literacy in the province. The Saiads, who do not bear 
towards the Mahomedans the same exclusively religious position that the 
Brahmans do to the Hindus, show an educated percentage of 6 per cent. 
Among religious devotees 5 per cent, can read and write. A fair percentage 
of Bhdts can do so, but the proportion of literate among the MWsfs and the 
Bharais is petty enough, and that among the mere minstrel and actor class 
smaller still. The mi.scellaneous class of Musalmdns with pretensions or heredi¬ 
tary claims to learning, who have been grouped together as. Ularad, show a 
literate percentage of 13 per cent. 

• In dealing with the dintrihution by caste in tlm paragraph, I have ignored the preeence of female education, and all the 
percentages qiioted are on the whole caste, male and feiludc. 
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Turning to the castes which compete with the trading classes in pro* 
viding clerks and officials for Government and commercial employ, we find 
the Kaiaths, a foreign race of writers from Hindustan, very markedly possessed 
of education; 27 per cent, of their number can read and write, and of all the 
prominent castes in the province this is the best educated. Of the Muhiil 
Brahmans 16 per cent., and of the Bangdlfs 4 per cent., are literate, but this does 
not represent the true state of education among the clerks from Bengal; for on 
the one hand many of these are returned as Brahmans or under other castes, 
and on the other hand, many of the Bangdlfs of our returns are men of the 
vagrant caste of the same name. 

Among the agricultural community one person in 65 can read and write, 
or i'4 per cent., as against the 7”7 per cent, of the professional and ig ‘8 of the 
commercial classes. But the number of agriculturists is comparatively large, 
and the literate among them represent 22 per cent., or nearly a quarter of all 
the literate in the province. Of these one-half, or 11 per cent, of the whole 
number of literate, are Jats and Rajputs, the main agricultural castes of the 
Punjab. The proportion of education is very marked in the Mahomedan tribes 
of the centre and north-west; i’6 per cent, of the Khokhars, i‘2 percent, 
of the Awdns, 2-8 per cent, of the Gakkhars, and 3 per cent of the Mughals 
can read and write. It is encouraging too to observe that nearly 2 per cent, 
of the Pathdns in our territory are returned as able to read and write. That 
mixed assortment of Musulmdns who have been returned as Shekhs show a high 
degree of education, 3'8 per cent, of their number being educated : these men 
are found very largely in towns as well as in villages, and are only classed as 
agriculturists in our returns for want of a better classification. Shekh is not 
an uncommon title for a Musulm^n to take who has raised himself from a low 
position by means of his education. The tribes who are best at agriculture are 
not by any means necessarily those who are best educated : the Sainis, it is true, 
show a considerable proportion, I'S per cent., who can read and write, and the 
Kambohs ra per cent.; but of the Arians only 7 per cent, and of the Mdlfs 
only ‘4 per cent, are literate. It will be noticed too that in the hills the Rdtlns, 
Kanets and Thakars are all very much better educated than the Ghiraths. 
Among the lower castes—the artizans, the menials and the vagrants—not one in a 
hundred can read and write. The best education is found, as one would expect, 
among the higher artizans. The goldsmith, who is more allied to the commercial 
classes and is in fact a kind of inferior Arora, is well educated ; and 7goldsrhiths 
in a hundred can read and write. Of the Kaldls g per cent, can read and write, 
but this figure is reached by the inclusion among Kaldls of that large branch 
which is occupied in clerks’ work, Government service and the like, and who have 
nothing to do with distilling. The cotton stamper, or Chhfmba, is well educated. 
So, as a rule, is the dyer, or Ulirf, and carpenter, or Tarkhdn; and also, though 
to a less extent, the blacksmith or Lohir, The proportion of Kashmiris who can 
read and write is comparatively great—much greater than that of the Juldlias, or 
weavers of this country. 

And so we can go on making an interesting comparison between the vari¬ 
ous crafts. The proportions for each of the principal castes will be found in 
Abstract 60 and the actual figures in Abstract 61. By the time we get to the 
lower menials and the vagrant tribes the proportion of literate persons becomes 
very insignificant; but it is noticeable that in almost all these tribes there will 
be found some few who can read and write, when twenty or thirty years ago such 
attainments were in all probability absolutely unknown. There is not much to boast 
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of as long as only one Chamdr in 700, or one Chrihra in 500 or {horresco referens /) 
one Dhdnak in 2,800 can read and write j but there is something of encourage¬ 
ment in knowing that reading and writing are not absolutely unknown even among 
Changars, Sdnsfs, Hdrnfs, Mahtams, Bawarias, and other such castes, some of 
which we are too apt to look on as irrecoverably illiterate. 

220 . Knowledge of English. —The returns of the present Census also 
show for the first time the extent to which the English language is known among 
the people. All persons entered as literate were required to state the language 
they knew best, and to mention English, if they knew English as well as that 
language. In abstracting, however, we only took out the number of those knowing 
English. There is of course no possible check on the accuracy of each person’s 
reply on this poir\t, nor is t..ere anything to indicate the extent to which each 
person knew English ; but there is no reason to suppose that our figures are over- 
or under-stated ; and, as they stand, they are interesting and valuable. 

Of the 45,446 persons returned as knowing English, 26,172 are Europeans 
or Eurasians. Among this class the point of interest is to ascertain the number 
that do noi know English. The deficiencies among the British are probably mere 
errors due to private schedules being improperly filled up. Among the literate 
European foreigners in the country, 47 are according to our returns in the 
unfortunate position of not knowing English. Sixty literate Eurasians are 
returned as ignorant of English, and I am informed that there are reasons for 
looking on this melancholy return as not other than true. But speaking generally, 
our figures show that of 27,113 literate European and Eurasians in the country, 
26,172 knew English, and we may assume that practically all the literate Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians are acquainted with English. 

Putting aside from consideration the European and Eurasian population^ 
there are 19,274 persons knowing English, that is to say, about 8 persons in 
10,000, or I in 1,300. The number seems small when compared with the ex¬ 
tent to which English is taught. There were 10,500 Natives learning English in 
1881 and 19,000 in 1891 according to the returns of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment ; and a considerably higher number of persons must have been taught English 
in the last generation than that now returned as knowing the language. But most 
of these are taught the merest rudiments and forget the little they have learnt very 
soon after they leave school. It is probable that our returns indicate fairly 
closely the number of men who may be said to know the language sufficiently to 
read an ordinary book and carry on with fair fluency a conversation in the lan¬ 
guage. The number of men who know English in the sense of having received 
a thorough English education is of course very much smaller than that of those 
shown in our returns as knowing English. 

221 . Castes of those knowing English. —The examination of the 

figures showing the castes of those who 


Pbkcf.ntagb of those 
KNOWING English 


arc returned as knowing English is inter¬ 


esting. It would appear that i Native 


Agtirultur»st« * 
iVofessional . 
Commercial . ^ • 
Artisan and Menial 
Native Christian 


On total of 
the class. 

On the total 
natives know¬ 
ing English. 
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33 

•2 

23 

■38 
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•03 

K 

104 

10 


Christian in every lo knows English, but 
the figures for Native Christians may pos¬ 
sibly be exaggerated. Among the other 
classes of the community the order fol¬ 
lowed is the same as that observed above 
with regard to literacy, that is to say, that 


the commercial classes are most advanced ; then come the professional, then the 
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agricultural, and then the artisans and menials. The number of vagrants knowing 
English is inappreciable. But though the classes are ranged in the same order 
with reference to their knowledge of English, as with reference to their ability to 
read and write, the one accomplishment is not found in exactly the same propor¬ 
tions as the other, and the variations are wortli observing. The commercial 

classes, though more generally literate, 
have fewer persons knowing English 
among them in proportion to the literate 
than any of the other three classes noted 
in the margin; and this would support the 
view mentioned above in paragraph 212 
that a large number of the petty traders 
have returned themselves as literate who have not been educated to understand 
anything beyond the merest business routine. As in the case of mere ability to 
read and write, we shall find a very marked superiority as regards English edu¬ 
cation among the Bhdbras, and a marked relative inferiority among the Aroras. 
But the Khatris, of whom a very normal number are able to read and write, are 
further forward than any other of the commercial castes in their knowledge of 
English. The Bhdbras and Aroras are almost exclusively given up to commerce 
and shop-keeping, whereas the Khatrfs appear in many walks of life, and not 
a few of them are clerks and writers in Government offices, where a knowledge of 
English is more necessary than in ordinary commercial business. 


— 

Percentage of 
Knglish'knowing 
01 literate in 
each 

Agricultural . 


2’3 

Pi^essional 

• 


Cofnmcidal 

. 


AftUan and Menial . • 


20 


Number pm thousand 
knowtoif English. 


The castes which seek employment under Government or in the purlieus of 
the law, where a knowledge of English is becoming daily more, indispensable, are, 
as one would expect, the most conspicuous in knowledge of English. The fore¬ 
most of all are the Kdiath clerks from 
down country, of whom more than 5 per 
cent, are acquainted with English. After 
theKaiath,/tf«^<? sedproximus intervallo, 
comes the Khatrf and Muhidl, then the 
Slid and Kaldl, and, lastly, theShekh and 
the Brahman, who belong to large and 
many different walks outside the offices and 


Kiiath 

Khatri 

Muhi&t 

Sud 

KaUl 

Shekh 

Brahman 


wide-spread castes, occupied in 
the courts. 


The knowledge of English among the agricultural castes is, as our figures 
show, very much below that of the commercial and professional classes, and our 
returns are exaggerated by the inclusion as agriculturalists of the Shekhs and 
Mughals, who are largely inhabitants of towns. Putting these apart, the propor¬ 
tion of English-knowing persons is, just as the proportion of literate is, very marked 
among the Mahomedan tribes beyond the Salt Range, more especially among 
the Gakkhars, Khokars, and Pathans. There is also a fair proportion among the 
Jats, and a larger proportion among the Rajputs, who know English. In the other 
castes the figures are too small to be reasonably dealt with. 


So too are the numbers among the artisans, menials, and others. The 
KaUls—or at any rate the branch of them who are not engaged in distilling—are 
not properly to be classed as artisans, and have been noticed above. The Sunars 
.and Chhfmbas, whose superiority in literary education we noticed above, maintain 
it in the knowledge of English; but among the remaining castes the numbers of 
English-knowing persons are generally very insignificant. 
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FIGI^RES FOR FEMALE LEARNERS. 


' (iii) THE ILLITERATE. 

222. Comparison with other Provinces and Countries.— The figures 
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539 
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Mew Zealand 
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(not known) 


for the illiterate are of course only the 
residue after subtracting the number 
of literate and learning from the total 
population, so that they give no new 
information. The only reason why 1 
notice them here is that they form the 
best basis for a comparison of the edu¬ 
cation in this province with that in other 
provinces and other parts of the world. 
The picture presented on the margin is 


hough we have st 


not flattering to our Province; but 
irted late, there is reason to hope that we may overtake some 


)f the more forward provinces as the years go on. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


(i) LEARNERS. 
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By Census 
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(iovernment 
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Schools. 
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Schools.. 

1 OTAL. 

retui iLs. 

Hindus and Sikhs 

4»«94 


S.430 

1,056 i 

Mu&alm/ins 

3.018 

*0,715 

• 4 .<) 3.1 

3.042 

Allieligions 

10,658 


23.t>i7 

8,309 , 


223 The meaning of the figures.— The discrepancies between our return 

for learners and those of the 
Education Department are 
shown on the margin, and there 
were even greater discrepancies 
in 1881. There are several 
primd facie reasons for dis¬ 
trusting the completeness of 
any figures for female learners 
which are obtained at a Census. 
In the first place there is the general hesitation which people have in stating any 
facts regarding their zanAnas Then there is the feeling that writing is not an 
accomplishment proper for women of reputable character. But I am not sure 
that these considerations have much influence in this province, and in some 
classes of families at least the tendency would be to exaggerate the education of 
the female members. A more serious ground of distrust would be that, owing to 
the number of girls at school being so few, the enumerators on their rounds 
would often omit to ask the head of the household w’hether the girls were at 
school, and would, as frequently as not, assume that all the girls in the family were 
to be entered as illiterate. It is worth noticing also that more than half the girls 
entered in the educational returns learning in Government and aided schools 
are of 7 years of age and under; so that their age as well as their sex would tempt 
the enumerator to make no enquiries regarding their education. 

The differences noted in the margin above are, however, mainly attributable, 
to other causes, and when examined are not so startling as they appear at first 
sight to be. On jthe one hand, few, if any, of the 11,999 girls who are said to be 
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learning in private schools are learning to read and write, while our Census returns 
include only those who are learning to read and write. At the same time there 
are a certain number in the aided and Government schools who are little more 
than rote scholars. Taking this into consideration there is little to object to in 
our figures for Musalmdns, On the other hand, the enumerators were mainly 
Urdu writers, and education in this province is rightly or wrongly considered 
be almost exclusively confined to Urdu, so that a part of the very large number of 
Hindu and Sikh girls who are studying in Gurmukhi alone may very probably 
have been left out of account, and this supposition is supported by the facts that 
our figures are singularly deficient in the Central or Sikh districts, where female 
education is notoriously strongest. As a return of girls learning to read and write 
Urdu, our figures are probably fairly correct. 

Whatever the cause of the discrepancy between the Census and the De¬ 
partmental returns may be, it would appear to be less operative now' than it was 
in 1881, for the Census figures, of 1891 approach nearer to the Departmental 
figures for Government and aided schools ; and there is an increase of 35 per cent, 
in the Census figures since 1881, as against an increase of 7*3 per cent, in the 
Departmental figures for Government and aided schools. The figures of the 
Department for Government and aided schools are probably nearly correct; but 
the figures supplied in the educational returns for private scholars fluctuate 
violently from year to year, and are apparently not so trustworthy. 

(ii) FEMALES ABLE TO READ AND WRITE. 

224. Value of the figures. —There may have been, as in the case of 
the learners, a certain amount of neglect in the enumeration of literate women ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that their numbers have been in any way in¬ 
tentionally concealed. Our figures show that one woman in every 577, or, omit¬ 
ting Christians, one in 770 can read and write, and that one woman can read 
and write for every 40 men that can do the same. And the general impression 
thus given is that the numbers have been exaggerated. It would be a mistake to 
test them by a presumed outturn of literate females based on the Departmental 
returns for learners; for, as already noted, more than half of these learners are under 
8 years of age, and from the fact that in 1890 only 726 girls out of 9,01 2 learning 
in primary schools went up for the lower primary examination, we may conclude 
that a very large proportion of girls in Government and aided schools never 
learn to read and w'rite. It is not improbable that, as in the case of the literate 
males, our figures, especially towards the frontier, include a certain number of 
persons who have learnt the Qurdn by heart only, and cannot read and write. 

22$. The main results shown. —The number of literate women is, as 
would be expected, far larger in the town than in the country. They are found 
in largest numbers in the Simla district, where a fair number of them are Euro¬ 
peans. Putting aside Simla and excluding the Christian population we find the 
largest proportion of literate females in Peshdwar (where they are probably 
mostly Persians and Kdbulis), and after that in Rawalpindi, Delhi, Lahore and 
Amritsar. As already noted, the numbers in the frontier districts are probably 
swelled by the inclusion of women who know only the Qurin by rote. 

The gradual breaking down of the prejudice (if there is any) against return, 
ing the women as literate would cause a certain, though probably only a slight 
artificial increase in our figures since i88i. Setting this aside, we find that the 
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number of literate women has during the decade more than doubled. The rate of 
increase has, according to our returns, been most rapid in Ndbha, HazAra, and 
Gujrdt, but very marked also in Shah pur, GurgAon, Kapdrthalla, Jind and Jhelaro. 
These results bear no ascertained relation to the facts as understood in the Edu¬ 
cation Department. 

The number of literate females is larger among the Hindus and Sikhs than 

among the MusalmAns, and the increase 
since i88i has been greater among the 
former than the latter. The proportion 
of Christians able to read and write 
has fallen from 43 to 33 per cent., but 
this is due mainly to the large additions 
of comparatively uneducated women to 
the Christian community since 1881. 
figures for literate and learning, we can 
estimate progress as we did for males by 
an examination of the ages. From 
these it would appear that education was 
stationary or progressing, except among 
the Sikhs ; but if we hold, as we proba¬ 
bly may, that the figures for the literate 
arc in excess while those for the learning 
are deficient, our age returns would pro- 
bably indicate a development in all the 
religions, and not least among the Sikhs, 
among whom the figures for learning are especially deficient owing probably to 
the exclusion of the Gurmukhi learners. 

226. The Castes of Literate Females.—As among the population at large 

(paragraph 219) so among the females 
the highest proportion of literate mem¬ 
bers is found among the commercial 
castes, and the other classes of the com- 
munity follow in the same order. The 
highest proportion in individual castes 
are found among castes which we have 
classed as piofessional, such as the 
KAyaths (6*82 per cent.), and the UlamA (2*16 per cent), but education is more 
general among women of the commercial castes, among which are the Arora (‘57 
per cent.), Bania (‘26 per cent), and Khatrf (73 per cent.). Numerically speak- 
ing the Aroras contribute more educated females (1,763) than any one native 
caste, though the Khatrfs (1,453) and the Jats (1,423) are not far behind. The 
foreign races, including the Europeans, of course contribute the largest propor¬ 
tion of literate females among the population, vts., 26-2 per cent, but after them 
we find the Aroras giving 8 7 percent., the Khatrfs 7-2 per cent,, and the Jats 7 
per cent. The proportions of education among females in different centre.s will 
be found generally to correspond fairly closely with those already noted for males • 
and the general rule is ilut the education of the females follows—but unfortu¬ 
nately at a great distance—that of the males. 

The chief centres of female education, as shown by our returns, are Lahore 
and PeshAwar, though, in the ca^e of the latter, MusalmAn education very often 
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means little more than a slight knowledge of the Qardn, The castes which 
have the greatest number of educated females in the Lahore district are the Aroras 
(loa), Banias (114), Brahmans (105), Jats {50), Kashmfrfs (52), Khatrfs (130), 
Pathdns (56), Saiads ( 68 ), and Shekhs (.I3i). In Peshdwar the most literate 
caste are the Aroras (379), Khatrfs {73), Pathdns (322), and Saiads (80). The 
enterprise of the trading classes of the frontier is perhaps nowhere better shown 
than in these returns. 

227. Knowledge of English. —The figures for female English educa¬ 
tion are perhaps the most melancholy of the many melancholy statistics which 
the present Census has brought forward. Of the 4,890 women who are returned as 
knowing English, 3,575 are Europeans, 602 are Eurasians, 6 Armenians, 595 
Native Christians, 6 Jewesses, and 39 Pdrsfs, leaving only 143 unconverted native 
females in possession of a knowledge of English. And even this is considered by 
those who know best to be a gross exaggeration ! The numbers are largest in 
Lahore, where 49 non-Christian native women are entered as knowing English. 
Fifteen of these are returned as Shekhs, 23 as Khatrfs, and the rest are Aroras, 
Rdjpiits, Brahmans, Bangdifs, Kdyaths, etc. In Rdwalpindf there are (excluding 
the Pdrsis) only 5, and in Ambdla (excluding Jewesses and Pdrsfs) only 10, non- 
Christian females who know English. In the whole of the Native States of the 
Province the returns (excluding Christians, Jewesses, and Pdrsfs) show only 

0 I Faqfrni and i Rdthf who know English, and even these 
Iq entries look extremely doubtful. The castes in the province 
ij at large who return most English-knowing women are 
8 noted in the margin. Of the numbers returned, 49 are of 
the agricultural, 37 of the professional, 49 of the commer¬ 
cial, and 8 of the artizan classes. Some of the Chdhra women who attend on 
European ladies as domestic servants, know colloquial English fairly well, but, 
not being literate, they have not been returned in the Census as knowing Eng¬ 
lish. 

( Hi) ILLITERATE FEMALES. 

228. Comparison. —If the numbers of the learning and the literate in our 

returns are in error, those for the illite¬ 
rate must be also in error; but the error 
will in any case be very small in compari¬ 
son to the total number of the illiterate. 
The figures given in our tables are com¬ 
pared in the margin with those of the 
other provinces and countries, which 
were brought into comparison with the 
Punjab in lespect of the figures for males 
in paragraph 222 above. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LANGUAGES OF THE PEOPLE.* 


229. The value of the returns.-— The returns of language are generally 
valued for the insight they give into the nationalities among the people enumer¬ 
ated or the nationalities which have immigrated into the area under Census. But 
in the present Census we have a direct return of castes and a direct return of 
birthplaces, which show more clearly than any language returns can do the races 
and immigration of the people, and beyond acting as a check on the above returns 
the main use of our language figures is to show—and this very imperfectly—the 
spread or decrease of the various vernaculars in use. The results might be of 
some value from an educational point of view; though, even if the indications they 
gave were fairly correct, it would be idle to expect any marked changes to be 
shown in the short interval of ten years which lies between the two enumera¬ 
tions. The remarks I shall make in this chapter will be confined to a short dis¬ 
cussion, firstly, of the general character of each of the more common languages i 
secondly, of the varieties or dialects which have in our returns been included 
in each of these languages ; and thirdly, of the trustworthiness of the results in¬ 
dicated and the conclusions that may be drawn from them. 

The chief difficulty lies in the matter of names. The orders to the enu¬ 
merators were that the mother-tongue of each person should be entered under the 
name applied to it by that person, and supervising officers were fiercely caution¬ 
ed against substituting names of their own. But the peasant as little knows that 
he is talking Panjdbf or Hindi as M. Jourdain knew he was talking prose; and 
it would be very difficult to get any definite answer from him without a certain 
degree of prompting. The question is whether such prompting should be offici¬ 
ally recognized, or whether the official notification of the name under which the 
language of the district is to be returned is not a greater evil than that which it 
is intended to cure. That such official notifications are given out by local 
officers in spite of all instructions is obvious . In Kama!, for instance, Hindi 
and Urdu were under orders entered as Hindust.^ini; in Rdjanpur the common 
dialect of the people was under orders entered as Jatkf; and the large prevalence 
of entries of Marwdrf in NArnaul, Hindi in Lohdru, and Panjdbf and Hindi in 
Bahdwalpur, which w'ill be noticed later, show' clearly enough that the enumerators 
were working under some general orders on the subject. Mr. Younghusband, 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazf Khdn, writes strongly in favour of some 
system by which, when different words are applied to the same language, one 
should by authority be selected and the people asked "Is your mother-tongue 
such and such a language, and if not, what is it ? ” I think myself that in fol¬ 
lowing such a prescription we should be ill of the medicine as we were before 
of the disease, but am not myself prepared to recommend any way out of the 
difficulty other than that of omitting the language returns altogether as being 
untrustworthy and unnecessary. 

230. HindustAnf-Hindi.— Europeans, when speaking of the language 
commonly used in the North-West Provinces and in the south-east of the Punjab, 


• See Abstracts Nos. 51 te 53 at the cad of the volume. 
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generally make a more or less marked distinction between Hindustani or Urdu on 
the one hand, and Hindi on the other. The former names are given to the form 
of the language which contains a larger admixture of Persian phraseology and 
which is written in Persian characters, while the latter is applied to that variety 
of the tongue of which Brij Bh^sha is the literary type, and which is written in 
the Deva Ndgrf character. Natives of education make much the same distinc¬ 
tion between the names, but not with the same decisiveness as we do. They 
are apt to give a wider significance to Hindustani, and to include in it the rustic 
forms of speech which we should class as Hindi, and they will apply the term 
Hindi to dialects such as Panjdbf or Jatkf, which we look upon as distinct in type 
from the linguistic basis common to Hindustanf and Hindi. This view is, for in¬ 
stance, adopted by Baron Hiigel, who in his travels talks of two chuprasfs “ hav¬ 
ing my name engraved in Hindustani and Persiamon their breast-plates ; ” where, 
as the Hindustdm and Persian characters are identical, the former word must apply 
to the NAgrf or Hindi method of writing. Among the less educated classes of 
the native community, of course, the terms are used wdth a still greater inter¬ 
mixture of meaning; but there is, perhaps, a general suspicion among them 
that it is more elegant to say that one talks Hindustani than to say one talks 
Hindi. Hindustani, too, is the form of the language commonly taught in our 
schools: and the result of this is that many a man who never dreams of using any¬ 
thing but Punjdbi or Hindi in addressing his equals or inferiors will address his su¬ 
periors in Hindustanf and write in the Persian character. Such men have doubt¬ 
less very frequently returned their mother-tongue as Hindustdnf or Urdu. Quite 
apart, therefore, from the fact that the dialects indicated by the two terms do in 
practice run into each other by imperceptible degrees, the Census returns can 
give no real clue to the respective prevalence of Hindustanf or Urdu on the one 
HinduiUof . 3,S75-699 hand, and of Hindi on the other. The distribution of the 
Hind! ! ". S37>483 figures actually returned under the three heads illustrates 

the difficulty very clearly. A very large proportion of the people in each of the 
south-eastern districts has been returned as speaking Hindustanf, although the 
bulk of the peasantry in those tracts notoriously speak what we should describe 
as Hindu It is most improbable too that, in our sense of the words, the mother- 
tongue of 20,000 people in Lahore should, as the returns pretend, be Hindustdnf. 
The greater number of the persons in Lahore who have so returned their lan¬ 
guage may be conversant with the Hindustdm which we recognize as such; but 
Very few of them really talk it in their homes. Then, again, towards the western 
frontier, the term Hindf is, like Hindkf or Hindko, applied to the language of the 
country, whatever that may be, in contradistinction to the language of outside 
races, such as the Pathdns or Bilochis. It is impossible in each case to ascertain 
how many of the persons in these tracts who returned their tongue as Hindf 
Hindi N. w. (.PanjAbi). may speak the Hindf of the Brij-Bhdsha type, and how 


Rawalpindi 1,67$ 

HtitSra la.joo 

Peahttwar . 1,000 

KohSt I.I7« 

Hindi S. S. {Jatki). 

Baand ■ • 11,016 

Dera Ismail Khin i, 14.357 
Dera.Cbdzi Khdn 476,51 

Babdwalpdt . 1 , 39.57 ■ 


many may speak a local dialect which they return as Hindf. 
1 have ventured to re-classify the figures for the districts 
marginally noted, and have classed all the Hindf returns in 
the north-west as Panjdbf, and all in the south-west as Jatkf. 
In doing so, I must be in the main right, as the numbers of 
persons who speak the Hindf of the south-east must in the 


west bear an infinitesimal proportion to the number who have returned their 


mother speech as Hindf. 

A re-classification of this nature helps to bring our figures for the larger 


groups which I have termed Hindustdnf-Hindf more into conformity with facts; 
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but for the reasons I have given above, our language returns give us no true 
indication of the extent to which the Hindustinf-Urdu speech is used in relation 
to the Hindi form of the language; and even if the returns of 1881 did not, as 
ihey do, omit to show any distinction between Hindustdnf and Hindi, the uncer¬ 
tainly in the meaning of the term used would preclude us from ascertaining the 
relative progress of the two dialects during the last ten years. It is a matter of 
some interest to know how far the more refined form of the language is ousting 
the rural Hindi from common use among the people; but this is a point on which 
our statistics will not avail us. The degree in which the Hindusldnf-Hindf 
group of dialects is invading the Panjdbf or Bagrf groups is to a certain extent 
indicated by our figures; and 1 shall return to this point presently. 


Meantime let ns look at the other returns which have been classed under 
the head “ Ilindustdnf-Hindf.” ‘ Foremost among these is Purbia, a distinct 
dialect used by the low caste immigrants from Oudh and its neighbourhood, who 
are chiefly to be found in and about our garrison towns. This language has 
been relumed from every district in the province, but the greater number of 
Purbia speakers are, as might be expected, in districts where there are, or have 
been, British cantonments. The total number returned as speaking Purbia has 
increased remarkably—81 per cent.—in the last ten years. The increase is 
doubtless in part real, for the number of immigrants from Oudh alone has in¬ 
creased by 32 per cent.; but the term Purbia is not applied, in this province at 
least, so definitely to the particular dialect abovemenlioned as to render any 
further inference safe. A.lmost any low caste immigrant from the North-West 
Provinces is known vulgarly as a Purbia; and the language he talks would in the 
same way be regarded as the Purbia language. Some of the district figures 
under this head show large variations from those of 1881, which cannot be 
explained except by supposing a variation in the application of the name of the 
language. 


Purbia is the only one of the Ilindustdnf-Hindf dialects returned at the pre¬ 
sent Census in which the figures denote anything of value. In the other cases 
either the names do not denote real dialects, or the figures returned for real dia¬ 
lects are misleading. Rohtakf, Debit, Riwdrf-ki, Mainpurf, Bandclkhandf. Jagdis- 
purf, Jhiinsf, Talwandf, Jainpurf, Farrukhabddf and Murdddbadf are names given 
here and there, mostly in the south-east of the province, to languages spoken in 
the places in question; and they could each no doubt be classed under one or 
other of the dialects into which philologists divide the Hindustdnf-Hindf lan¬ 
guage ; but the wider terms Hindi, Hindust.inf, etc., have been so largely returned 

that the figures given by any such clas¬ 
sification would be ludicrously incom¬ 
plete. In the same way, those people 
who live in the tract known as the Des, 
Bangar, or Haridna, which stretches 

" across the east of Hissdr and the west of 

Rohtak, have returned their language as the language of the country they 
live in, though it differs little or nothing from the ordinary rural Hindi. 
And, similarly, more than a hundred thousand persons in Jind described their 
language as N;igrf, metining thereby the ordinary Hindi which is written in 
the N.igrf character. On the other hand, we have 1,867 persons in various dis¬ 
tricts returning Brij-bhdsha, a true dialect, which is taken by philologists as the 
type of the modern literary, or high, Hindi; but the name is a common one in the 
mouths of the people, and it is not improbable that it has been entered in some 
cases by a semi-educated enumerator as representing his description of a pea¬ 
sant’s ordinary Hindf, while in other cases the same name would be returned by 
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literary purists as being the language oftheMathra district which they were try¬ 
ing to live up to. Jaipuri, which is recognized by philologists as a true variety 
of Hindi, is a form of the language which has been influenced by the neighbour¬ 
ing BAgrf or Marwdrf dialects of Rajputdn. The Jaipiirf country is known in 
the south-east of the Punjab as the Dakhnid, and the language of Jaipur as 
Dakhnf or Dakhnandf. I have included 2,604 persons who returned this lan¬ 
guage in Hissdr under the Hindust.inf-Hindf group; but there are 411 others in 
different districts and States of the province who have returned the same tongue 
and whom, in default of better information, I have considered to be speakers of 
Marathi. The language of the Meos, in the south of Gurgaon, appears in our 
returns as Mewati, and that of the Ahfrs, which is more particularly the language 
of the tract round Narnaul, Kanaund, and Riwdri, appears as Alnrwatf; but these 
names denote forms of speech which differ little, if at all, from the ordinary 
Hindi of the south-east of the province. 

TantUvari, returned by 7 persons in Haz.-tra, is doubtless TaiiAwali, and should have 
been classed with Panjribi. Diidri returned by i 2 persons, also in Haztira, may be a niis- 
.spi lling for DArdf, the language of the Dards. J‘dydi is said to mean the language spoken 
the other side (plr) of the Jamna: it ha.s been returned from liissir only. Gursen or 
Ugar-sen(also returned from liissir) is said to refer to the name of a tract lying around 
Rivviri and Gurgaon. Narok is .“tated to be the, name of a tribe of Riiputs toward-s 
Jodhpur. Khddri returned from Jind, me.nns the language of the riverain, and 1 have 
presumed this to refer to the Jainna riverain where the language is Hindi, an<l not to the 
Satlaj riverain, where Panj.-tbi is spoken. Regarding Tarrarwaiti, Kehg, Kdndhi, Kalcli^ 
Narraf, and Hardin \ have no inlorination ; the last named was returned in the i'ind-dadan 
Kluin tahsil of the Jhelam district, the rest in the Hi.ssSr district. 

231. B^gri.— Pdgri may from one point of view be looked on as a dialect of 
Hindi, on the same footing as Jaipurf or Kanaujf; from another as a separate lan¬ 
guage, on the same footing as Panjabi. For the purposes of our tables the latter 
view has been taken. The original type of Bdgrf appears to be the language of 
Jodhpur or Mdrwdr. The language fades by imperceptible degrees into the 
Hindi and Panjdbf which lie to the north and east of it, and we may be correct 
in saying that no pure Bdgrf is to be found in the Punjab at all, except possibly 
in parts of the south-west of Sfrsa. The language is talked mainly by immi¬ 
grants from Rdjpiitdna, and has, in the Hissdr direction at least, been probably 
more influenced by the neighbouring Hindi than the Hindi by it, and the local 
authorities are of opinion that many persons have in the present Census returned 
their language as Bdgri who should more properly have returned Hindf. If a line 
has to be drawn to indicate the boundaries of the Bdgri language it would run from 
Fdzilka through Abohar to Sirsa, and then by Fattahdbdd and Hisssdr to Hdnsi. 
Many villages in Hissdr, however, which lie west of this line have returned their 
language as Hindi, while others further from the Bdgar have returned theirs as 
Bdgri; and in the Loharu state 98 per cent, of the people are returned as speak¬ 
ing Hindi, while in the Ndrnaul ildqa of Patidla, which is further to the south 
and east the prevalent language is given as Mdrwdri, 

The persons shown as speaking Bdgri in our tables includes those who have 
immigrated into Hissdr from the Shekhawatti tract, west of Lohdru, and have 
given their language as Shekhawatti; also a number of immigrants from Bikanir, 
mostly in the Multdn district, who have returned Bikiniri as their language 

..Those returned as speaking Mdrwdri 

Mirwiri are found mostly in Patidla, Bahdwalpur 

speakers. . . * 

and Hissdr, but Mdrwdri is a term ap- 
p>iiito i.'7.42» nlied in the province at large to any 

B.hiwalpiir 6,145 ^ * t-. • y . ^ 

s,»7o trader from Rajputdna, and persons 
speaking Mdrwdri have been returned 
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The figures under BAgri require some slight modification. Mdlwif should 

doubtless have gone with Panjdbf, and 
jprakers. 11 persons returned in Muzaffargarh as 
■ “ talking Registdni are probably Jatkl 

Pntixla. a,o6i , , , « • i i j i • 

lind . •. 2,405 speakers. I have also included bymis- 

Ffroipur. Cl , . 

_______ take some persons who gave as their 

language “ Bdngar-ki-boli,” who should have been regarded as speakers of 
Hindi; but a similar error was made in 1881, so that our comparisons cannot be 
much affected by it. 

The increase in the number of persons speaking B^gri, displayed by a com¬ 
parison of the figures of 1891 with those of 1881, is most alarming. The 
general increase in the province is nearly 100 per cent.* In Hissdr they have 
trebled: in Patiala doubled. There are represented to be 260,000 more 
persons speaking Bagri than in ib8i. We know, however, as a matter of 
fact that a large number of people were ordered in i88t to return their language 
as Hindusldni when they should have given it as Bdgrf; and we have good 
authority for saying that a number of people in 1891 gave their language as 
Bagrf when it would have been more properly described as Hindi. In the Native 
states too everything points to a wholesale pre-arrangement of the returns, for 
Mdrwdrf is returned on this occasion to an abnormal extent from N-irnaul, and 
Rdjputdnf, which was a favourite return in Jind and Patldla at the last Census, 
finds no place at all in our present returns. The immigration from the B^grf- 
speaking countries is known to have slackened, and it is notorious that the immi¬ 
grants, who do come into the Punjab, do not adhere by any metins obstinately to 
their old customs and dialect. The Bagrf is a mere broad patois compared to 
Hindi and Panjdbf, and experience elsewhere renders it most improbable that with 
improved communications and extending education such a dialect should take 
the place of its more refined neighbours. So far, therefore, from admitting that 
the Bagri speakers have doubled in the last ten years, Mr. Fagan, the Settlement 
Officer of Hissar, refuses to believe that the Bagrf has spread at all. The con¬ 
clusion is most disrespectful to our figures, but the considerations I have men¬ 
tioned above will, I believe, justify our setting aside altogether tfce evidence of 
the returns on this point and trusting to local experience only. 

232. Panjdbf. —The Panjdbi language is spoken by about three-fifths of 
the people of this province. The acknowledged type of the language is the 
speech of Amritsar and the Manjha; but the variations in the pronuncia¬ 
tion and vocabulary which are found in almost every tahsil of the province are 
exceedingly numerous. The subject of these variations has been very little 
studied, and we are not in a position to mark off distinct dialects of the language 
with any certainty. In the south the Musalmdn Pacchadas of Hissdr along the 
banks of the Gaggar speak a form of Panjdbf which may probably be looked on 
as a dialect quite distinct from the form of speech used by the Sikh Jats of 
the same neighbourhood. It is, like Panjdbf proper, marked by its short vowel 
sounds; but it is distinguished from it by the still greater prevalence of nasal 
sounds and a slight admixture of Bdgrf and Hindf words. The Pacchddas are 


P,-icch4df 


,36,136 s.ild to be known locally as Rdth (ruthless), and acer- 


R4t1il 


tain number have returned their language as Rdthj or 


Rath-kf-bolf.f This dialect appears in our returns in the Hissdr district only, 


• After inrlurlifii; Rajpdtjinf as Hagtf in ttie fij^uica lor iSSi. 

t Mr, Fa^an crives this explanation of the Ifrm. .and the kdthi^ .are, aciordinj; to Mr. Coldstrcarrt, a branch of tht 
Pacchdthifi {Punjab NatCfi and Queries, ii <6i} i hyt^Kath is albo the name applied to a large tiact ol country round Uiwar 
and Narnaul (see J‘it7tjab NoU't. an%iQufrit3i, i 37^)* 
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and even there probably a great many persons who really speak the Pacchddf 
form of Panjdbf returned Panjdbf as their language. 

There is also a distinctly recognized dialect known as PotwArf, which is 
spoken in the Potwdr tract of the Jhelam and Rdwalpindf districts. And we 
should probably be correct in considering as a distinct dialect the fornr of the lan¬ 
guage called Hindkf or Hindko or Hindi spoken on the borderland where PanjAM 
PotwAri . . 59a meets Pashtii. Chdchf, the language of the Chach ilaqa, in 

Awinkari the Attock tahsil, and Awdnkdrf, a name sometimes given on 

n'indki or Hmdko’i,80,592 frontier to the speech of the immigrant Awdns from 

Hindi (in N.w.) . 16,347 Jhelam and Rawalpindi, probably represent an intermediate 
stage between the Potwdrf and the Hindkf. The variation of speech called 
Ghebf-boli, from the Gheba tribe, and spoken in the west of the Rawalpindi dis¬ 
trict, differs slightly from the Potwiirf spoken in the east of the same district. 
The language, however, of the country between the Gujr^t and Peshdwar dis¬ 
tricts was very largely returned as Panjdbf, and the figures on the margin give 
no indication of the real strength of the several dialects. 

The Pacchddf, Potwdrf and Hindko are the only three dialects of the lan¬ 
guage which we can at present point to as fairly well recognized by the people 
themselves. Some other names were returned in the Census schedules, such as 
Firozpiirf, Jhandidlf, Jhelamf, Jhangwdlf, Ldhorf, Araritsarf and Shdhpurf which 
probably indicate nothing more than the birth-places of the few scattered indivi¬ 
duals who returned them. In the south-west of the province the word Obe 
is applied to the country lying to the east, and the language Obichar has been 
returned by 192 persons in Multan and Bahdwalpur. Pacchmf, in the same way, 
which is returned by 52 persons in Simla, merely means "the language of the 
west.” Twenty-six persons in Jhelam gave their mother tongue as Sanskrit, but 
as there are no persons in this province who can be said to talk Sanskrit from 
the cradle, these 26 persons have been classed with the Panjdbf speakers. 
Sixty-eight persons in Dera Ismail Khan, and 11 in Dera Ghdzf Khdn returned 
their language as C hand wan', the language of the Chendb valley ; it is a little 
difficult to say whether these were rightly classed as speaking Panjdbf or whether 
they should not more properly have been counted as Jatkf speakers. 


233. Jatkf—Jatkf or Multdnf is the language of the lower Indus valley in 
this province. From its prevalence in the Derajdt it is also called Derawdl and 
from contrast to the Pashui or Bilochf speakers of the hills it is commoniy 
termed Hindi or Hindko or Hindkf. It is sometimes also called Bahdwalpurf 
from its use in Bahdwalpur. 

I have entered the language as Jatkf mainly on the ground that officials 
have got accustomed to this name from its use in the report of i88i ; but the term 
was used in the schedules only in the Dera Ghazf Khdn district and there only 
by a limited number of the people. (Jatkf was returned by 23 persons from Hfs.sdr 
and Rohtak also, but this probably means merely the local " Jats’ language,” 
i.e. Panjdbf or Hindi, which is quite a separate matter.) The term Multdnf was 
confined almost entirely to Multdn and Muzaffargarh, while the favourite 
term on the whole Derajdt frontier was Hindkf. Hindi, Hindko and Hindkf are 
terms much confused by the people. Hindkf is more commonly applied to the 
Jatkf language now under consideration, while Hindko is more frequently used 
for the Panjdbf dialect spoken on the northern part of the Indus. I have drawn 
an arbitrary line between the Bannii and Kohat districts, and have classed all 
entries of Hindi, Hindko, or Hindkf to the south of that line with Jatkf, and all 
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*such entries to the north of that line with Panjdbf. I cannot ascertain, however, 
what course was pursued in 1881 as to the classification of the various terms 
■ returned in the Derajdt for Jatkf, and the figures themselves do, by no amount of 
torturing, disclose the process adopted. I content myself therefore with noting 

____. - __- - from the numbers returned in the tables 

Number per 10,000 speaking Jatkf in i 8 Si. j )Syi. i| US Speaking jatkf, the proportion of the 

Jatkf-speaking population at the two 

Bannu » a, 54 ^ • .1.1 . 1 

Dera ismiiil Kh4n a.oOo 8,305 enumerations. 1 he figures give no clue 

Dora ('.hazl KI.An S.yaS 8,966 7 , , 

Muzutfargarh . 9,779 9.6731 to the real facts, and only show that 

Miiluiii . . 6,396 8,399 . . 

Bahawaipur . 8,421 3,147 somc different system of classification 

Totai, province 707 1 750 II of the items must have been adopted in 

1881. The returns for Bahdwalpdr would 
seem to imply that some general orders had been given at the present Census 
for the return of the indigenous language of that state as Panjdbf or Hindf 
instead of Jatkf, for the Punjdbf speakers of this Census are neaily six times as 
numerous as in i88i, while the Jatkf speakers have fallen to a quarter of the 
previous figure. 

234. Djalects of Vagrants. —These are a miscellaneous assortment of 

— - tongues returned by some of the trading 
1S91. or gypsy tribes of the province. The 
Labanas are the carrying class, the Ods 
**933 are vagrant navvies, the S^nsfs and 
5,070 Bawarias are wandering hunters, the 
Dhed is a kind of Chamdr, and the 
Marijhas are a gypsy tribe from Rdjpu- 
tdna. The Odkf and Labdnkf language's are said to be a kind of MarwArf, and 
Marfjhf is possibly something of the same kind. The figures for Marfjhf 
are all from Bahdwalpur. The SAnsf is a thieves’ argot, but the Bawaria is said 
to be a separate dialect, spoken openly enough. The figures given in our 
returns are of no value. The Dheds and Marfjhas did not return their language 
as Dhedf and Marfjhf in 1881 ; and the number of speakers of the Sdnsf dialect 
must have been greatly understated at both enumerations. The Bawaria and 
Labankf returns were in 1891 mostly from Lahore, while in 1881 the Labdnkf 
was returned almost entirely from Multdn and Muzaffargarh. Under Odkf I 
have included Odfehar and Odkf Mullanf, and more than half the number returned 
as speaking these languages were enumerated in Dera Ghazf Khdn. 

In 1881 no less than 17,696 persons, mostly in HazAra, returned their language 
as Gujarf, or the language of the hill herdsmen or shepherds. At the present 
Census only 138 persons, in Chamba, have given this as their mother tongue. The 
Gujars of Hazara may have been returned as speaking PanjAbf or Hindkf, but 
as the Gujar language is more akin to what we know as Hindf, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the 2,500 persons in HazAra who have returned Hindf as their language 
are mostly, if not all, Gujars. 

The LabAnkf is said to be spoken mainly by the women of the tribe, but our 






1881. 

T.ab6nki 




3,38<i 

oakf. 




1,498 

Saiisf 4 




34 

Itawaria 




67 

Oh^dlu • 




... 

'I'halai . 




75 

Marfjht . • 






Labankf f Males 
speakers^ Kemale# 


1.734 lend no countenance to this supposition, for they show 

more men than women speaking LabAnkf, 


235. Dogri.— This is properly the language spoken by the Dogras of 
Jammu and its immediate neighbourhood, but the ChhibhAlf language spoken 
in the hilly tract., round Punchy and RAjauti, between the Jhelam, Pindf and 
HazAra districts on the west, and the Kashmir valley, on the east, is stated by 
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Drew, in his " Jummu and Kashmir Territories,*’ to be a form of Dogrf, just as 
Potwdri is of Panjdbi. Six persons in Kingra have returned their language as 
“Jammu," and nine persons in Chamba have returned theirs as BiUuri from 
BiUwar, a town in the low hills to the east of fammu I hes are of course 
Dogri speakers in the true sensi of the word, and it is plain lhat our returns, 

Dog 1 gt'uerally speaking, refer to this original 
spe^n.rs iqj-jd qJ Dogrf, for the numbers returned 


Chambu 

Wngi* 

Curdaspur . 

Sialkot 

Go rat • 

ihelam 

Pindf 

Haaara 

Lahore 

Uera Ismail Khdn 


Q,o from Kdngra, Gurdd^pur and Sidlkot are 
large, while those from Gujrdt, Jhelam, 
"'ll ! dwalpindi and Ha-idra are quite incon- 
4! siderable. The Chhibhdli speakers of the 
•rii districts along the west of the Jhelam 
have apparently for the most part en¬ 


tered themselves, as they did in i>*8i, as speaking Panjdbi. 

In 1881 the figures for Chambdlf were included in those for Dogri Such 
authorities, however, as I have consulted are unanimous in protesting against this 
classification. Dr. Hutchison, of the Chamba Medical Mission, says that the 
language of Chamba should be classed with Pahdrf, and is “ quite distinct from 
Dogri in many respects." Mr. O’Brien, from Kdngra, says: " From the talk of 

the Chamba people who come here and from the Mission translations and read¬ 
ing-book this language (Chambdli) is Pahdrf." This agrees with what Drew writes 
about the boundaries of Dogri, and may, 1 think, be accepted as correct. Bhadar- 
wdhi too: which was included in 1881 as Dogri, is, according to Drew, certainly 
not Dogri, but an intermediate language between Pahdri and Kashmiri. 

Excluding, therefore, the persons returning Chamb^lf and Bhadarwdhf, the 

figures for the Dogri language at the two 
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1881 

1891 

Native states 


3.18ft 

Bntish territory 

949 

3 .R 39 

Total 

3.508 

6 . 4 « 


enumerations are as shown in the margin 
The Dogri speakers of the Native states 
are mostly in Chamba, and their in¬ 
crease there (2,080 to 2,920) is nothing 


abnormal 1 he large increase of Dogri in 


British territory ts only partly real. In the old Amritsar division, comprising the 
districts of Amritsar. SUlkot and Gurddspur, the Dogri returns were in 1881 
obviously mixed up with those for Pahdri, for not a single person in that divi¬ 
sion is represented as speaking Dogri, while now 2,027, or 58 per cent, of the 
Dogri-speaking population of the Punjab, are to be found in the same districts. 
In the other districts the rise is from 940 to 1.212. the increase being chiefly 
in Kdngra, The Dogri returns in Dera Ismdil Khin and Lahore are especially 
numerous from the presence of the Dogra or semi-Dogra regiments. 

236. Pahdrl.—This name has been given to the group of languages that 
lie between the Dogri and Panjdbl on the one hand, and the Tibetan or semi- 
Tibetan family of languages on the other. There are several gentlemen in the 
province who have a peculiarly accurate knowledge of the Pahdri of one pan or 
other of the long tract thus indicated, but unfortunately none who have a 
<reneral knowledge of the whole Pahdri-speaking area. The language, however. 
Appeals to divide itself roughly into five groups, the dialects of each group being 
more or less akin to each other in pronunciation or vocabulary or both, and di$- 
/ tinct from those of other groups. Bearing in mind the extremely tentative native 
of such a sub-division, we might divide the Pabdrf language as follows : (i) the 
Chamba dialects. These are four in number, vts.. the Chambidli of the neigh- 
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boarbood of Chamba itself ; the Gaddf or Barraori of the uppet' R^vf valley; the 
Ghurihf of the northern portion of the State in the basin of the RSvi; and the- 
Pangidlf of P^ngi * With these we might class the tongues returned in oiir 
schedules as Bhadarw^hf, Gujarf and Kishtwdrf, though these are not pure 
Pahdrf, but rather are intermediate between Pahdri and Kashmfrf. (2) The Kingrf 
dialects, spoken in Kdngra proper, and more or less corrupted,by their proximity 
to Dogrf and Panjabi. The language of Kahliir would appear to belong to this 
group. Mr. Coldstream says that it “ closely approaches, if it is not identical 
with, the Kangra Panjabi, with its peculiar musical intonation and soft end¬ 
ings.” (3) The Kulu dialects, namely, those spoken in the Kulu valley on the 
upper Biis and in the eastern part of the Mandi state. This group includes 
the Kulu-kf-bolf or Kolf, the Koli Kdngrf and the MandfaU or Mandf-ki-bolf of 
our returns. 4), The dialects of the Satlaj valley. These are, Mr. Diack says, 
practically the same as those of the group just mentioned, for “although a 
large number of words are used in the Be^s valley which are not used in the 
Sutlej valley, and vice versd, and some of the post-positions, etc., are different, the 
dialects do not differ much more than the PanjdW spoken in the eastern part of 
a plains districts differs from that spoken in the western half.” If, however, we 
group the dialect separately, we should include under this head the Sardjf, 
Suketf. Rdmpiin', Kotgarhf, BaghAlf, Hindiirf and Sarmoriof our returns. (5) The 
Garhw'dlf, which is the dialect of Garhw 41 in the North-West Provinces, 

Besides the languages above mentioned, our returns from Chamba give 
us “ Balastani," which may be a mis-spelling for Baltistdnf or Baltf, in which case 
it represents a’Turanian form of speech. A small number of persons—nine al¬ 
together—in AmbAla have returned their language as Pah^rf-Katochi, Pahdrf- 
Mankurf, and Pahari-Sarf: the first of these has doubtless some reference to 
the Rcljp'dt Katoch family which used to rule in Kangra, but I have not been able 
to discover the meaning of the other two terms. The 12 persons returning 
DrAwarf and Orisi were enumerated in Kulu, but were probably wrongly classed 
as Pah^ri speakers. 

Our classification on this occasion is much the same as that adopted in 

1881, but, as noted in the last paragraph, 
we must add to the figures of 18^1 the 
figures for Bhadarwihf and ChambdU be¬ 
fore we can make comparisons and add 
the 1881 figures for Fangfilf which were 
not classed in i88[ as Pah 4 rf. The 
language as a whole shows an increase of 
2^ per cent., but there are now only 61 
persons per 1,000 speaking Pahirf, as 
against 65 in 1881. The increase in Kangra is accounted for by tne doubtful 
character of the language towards the western portion of the district, where the 
people may describe their language equally well as PahAri or Panjdbf, and did, 
ill 1881, describe it far more fffeely as Panjdbf. Mr. O’Brien, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, considers even the present figures for Panjdbf to be greatly in excess 
of the truth. The enormous differences in Sidlkot and Gurdaspur may be ex- 
plained partly as in Kdngra, but are probably mainly due to the card, ssness 
with which the figures were cdrapiled in the Amritsar division in 1881, ,. which 
allusion has been made in the last paragraph. 

• Tu. is baaed on information kindly furnished by Dr. Hutchison; but the Rev. VV. \. w. quoted 

at pagJai ol Dr. Weitbrecht’a " Descriptive Catalogue of Urdu Christian Literature, adds a filth dian'ctC l>. ,ti, 
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Simla Mill States 
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237. The Turaniaa Oiatectai—^These dialects are ol three classes, ft*; 
(1) the otigin^i Boif or Tibetan, us«d m SpJti, in the upper part of LAhul and ih 
the parts 6f Tibet adjoining the Punjab. In this may be included the language 
talked by immigrants from Laddkh and Zaskdr and the eastern part of Tibet 
which is knovvn to the people as Chin or Mah^chfn. I hive added the figures 
for Banetf, Bhatanif and 3 hot 4 n{, which seem to be meant for the same language. 
The persons who returned their language as Chfnf, and who have been entered in 
bur tables as speakers of Chinese, are probably as a rule talkers of Tibetan; but 
their number is insignificant; (2) the language of Kandwar or Upper Bashahr. 
With this should probably be included a few persons returning their languages as 
Bashahrf, who are class.'d in our returns as Pahdrf speakers; (3) the languages 
spoken in Ldhul. These, again, may be divided into three classes, vts., (a) the 
Gdrf or Banuti, spoken on the lower Bhdga, the Rangloi or Gondla or Tintin, 
spoken on the Chandra, and (f) the Patanf or Manchat, spoken on the unites 
Chandrabhdga. Under chis last may be included a miscellaneous set of name, 
returned from Ldhul, such as Sakha, .Swdngla, Sardngla, Lohdrf, Chahn, etc. 

The Kanauria and Ldhulf languages are said to be akin to each other and 
distinct from Tibetan, but their alfinities are more with the Turanian than with 
the Aryan languages of the Upper Himaldyas. Mr. Diack, Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Kulu, who has devoted considerable attention to the subject of these 
languages, .writes as follows :— 

" 1 he affinity between Rangloi. Girf, and also Patanf, on the one hand, and Kanauri, 
the dialect of part of B.ishahr on the other, has been established by the researches of Mr. 
Jaeschke and Mr.^ieyde, of the Moravian Mission, who have also ascertained that these are 
dialects not of Tibetan, but of a language distinct from it. On the Sutlej, as on the Chenab, 
the people speaking these dialects form a wedge of population squeezed between a Hiiidf- 
speaking popiilatiDO below and a Tibetan-speaking race above. It is curious that a dialect 
similar to these survives in the Beas valley also, namely ‘ Kanaishf,’ the language spoken 
in the lofty and isolated Malana gisn which is described at pages 32 and 33 of the A'«/» 
Gazetteer. Comparisons between the vocabulary and grammatical forms of Kanaishf and 
those of the Ldhul dialects has brought to light but few points of similarity, though the fact 
that the people of Maldna are able to understand to some small extent the dialects of Ldhul 
shows that the languages are akin. I have lately, however, been favoured by Mr. Minniken, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, with a list of words of the Kandwarf dialect, and the iden- 
tity of many of these with Kanaishf words is most striking. There can be no doubt that the 
Maldna dialect belongs to some group, as those of Ldhul and Kandwar, and is more closely 
related to the Sutlej than to the Chenab variety.* Whether the group, with its members 
so peculiarly disposed as they are in the valleys of the three great rivers and so complete¬ 
ly isolated, that it is rare for a person speaking one of them to come in contact with a 
person .speaking another, is a survival, and if so, of what it is a survival, are questions 
of great interest but difficult of solution. It is to be regretted that the number of Kanai- 
shS-speaking persons has not been recorded ” 

The figures for the two Censuses are compared in the margin. The 

increase of Ldhulf speakers is not real, 
because 4,400 persons in the Pdlampur 
tahsfl who returned their language as 
Gddf, are probably Gaddis, whose lan¬ 
guage should have been classed .as 
Pahdrf, and kept quite separate from^ the 
Gdrf or Gdhrf of the Bhiga valley in 
Ldhul, with which it has been confused 
in our returns. The spread of the.,>pu3e 
Tibetan in the higher.Himalayas, yyhich 

* See Pu'i^ak f/oiet and Qaeries, i. 376, 471,5S4> 879, and aS8. 
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is shown by our figures, is borne out by local observation. ' It feas been 
noticed for some time past that though the Brahmanical forms of religion are 
gradually ousting the Buddhistic, the Tibetan form of speech has curiously 
enough been adv inoing in the opposite direction and has been supplanting the 
less purely Turanian dialects of those localities. Probably this is due to the 
fact that the Tibetan has a written character, which some at least of the indi¬ 
genous languages do not possess. * 

238. Pashtfi.— This is the language of the Pathdns on the North-Western 
frontier. Our figures include returns of Afghinistinf or Afghdnf, the language 
of the Afghdns; Kohistanf or the language of the hills; Yaghistdnf or the 
language of Ydghistdn, the “rebel country” lying between British territory and 
that of the Amfr of Kibul; Khurdsdni or the language of Khurdsdn, a term 
usually applied by natives of India to Afghdnistdn; Kohitf and Bdjaurf, the 
languages of K^hat and Bdjaur; Pathdiu or the speech of the Pathdns ; Afrfdf, 
the speech of the Pathin tribe of that name; and Urinurf and Degdnf, names 
taken from the semi-Pathdn tribes, bearing those names. I have also included 
Kdbulf-Pashtu and Peshiwarf; the latter may refer to the Hindko dialect spoken 
by the Hindu population in Peshdwar, but more probably it means Pashtu. 

The names above mentioned are as a rule synonyms for Pashtd, and do not 
refer to different dialects of the language. There are two clearly marked vari¬ 
eties of Pashtu, the Peshdwar dialect of the north and the softer variety of the 
south ; but the difference is mainly one of the pronunciation of certain letters, and 
the vocabularies of the two varieties only differ slightly, while the construction 
of the language can scarcely be said to differ at all. These ferieties are not 
marked in our returns. 

The figures show an increase of 154,035, or 17 per cent., in the total Pashtii- 
speaking population; and an increase from 3 98 per cent, to 4"2i per cent, in the 
proportion of the population speaking this language. The increase is very largely 
found in Peshdwar, where 104,475 more persons are returned as talking Pashtd 
than in 1881 ; and the increase there appears to be real, for it is not due more 
than partly to the increase (by 20,197 persons) of immigration from beyond the 
border or to the ordinary rate of increase of population in the district, which 
would still leave 50,167 persons in the difference to be accounted for. The 
remaining increase (29,970) is due either to the adoption of the language by 
persons who did not speak it before, or the greater comparative rapidity with which 
the Pashtd-speaking part of the population have increased. 

That as a whole there is no real increase in the use of Pashtd, in the 
sense that the language is ousting others, appears plain from the fact that the 
proportion of Pashtd speakers is less than it was in all the frontier districts, ex¬ 
cept in Peshdwar and in Hazara, where the increase is insignificant. As a language 
spoken by the indigenous population of these districts, it is, f believe, considered 
by most frontier officers to be giving place to the neighbouring Hindkf,. 

■ The Pashtd language is very easily distinguished from its neighbours, arid 
our figures are not, therefore, troubled by the confusion we have found in most 
of the other native languages. ' There is, however, a considerable nondescript 
population of Jats, Awans and others which can talk both Hindkf and Pashtd, 
and of these even Jats will sometimes return their mother tongue as Pashtd, 80 
that'we must allow a margin for error in the use of this language as well as in 
that of the others, 

239. Baldchf.— The proportion of persons speaking Baldchi or Bilochf to 
the whole population is infinitesimal, only 14 in 10,000, including the Biloch tribes 
enumerated beyond the frontier, and only 11 in 10,000 within the limits of the 

province. In Dera Ghdzf Khdn^ where it us most prevalent, only 7 per cent. 

■ 
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of the people use it. The Biloches themselves, unless belonging to one or other; 
of the organize^ are as a rule quite ignorant of it, and only 8 per cent. ’ 

of the Biloches or so-called'Biloches in the province can talk their native lan¬ 
guage. It has generally been considered to be a matter of notoriety that the 
lan^age is fast decreasing, but our figures for the province show no decrease 
and those for DerAGhdzi Khdrvshow a slight increase in the proportion of Bilo- 


speaktihg 


chf speakers. , -^1.0 

240. The relative strength of the several languages of the Pun¬ 
jab. —The figures in the margin show 
a state of things which we should not 
have expected, namely, an extension of 
the minor dialects and languages, such 
as Jatkf, Bagrf, and Pashtd at the ex¬ 
pense of the more widely extended Pan- 
jdbi and Hindf. 
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bans in the case of Pashtii and Baluchi. In the case of the other languages the com- 
oarison is confused by (i) the facts that most of the dialects named merge by such 
Lw degrees into the Panjdbi or Hindf, and that the peasant who makes the returns 
very often is unable to state what language he is talking, and hence too the offi¬ 
cials in charge of the enumeration are apt to prescribe names for the dialects 
ver large tracts of country which do not correspond with the names adopted ten 
° ars'ago and (2) the different manner in which the various special or local' 
nLes returned have been classified under the larger groups at the two enu¬ 
merations and the doubt in some cases as to the exact classification followed 
n i88i Vrom the former of these causes the number of Bdgrf speakers, and 
from thi latter the number of Jatkf speakers, appears much larger in comparison 
ith the figures of 1881 than the facts in any way warrant. There seems no 
doubt whatever that PanjAbf and Hindf are holding their own against the smaller 
The question that interests us most is whether the Hindf, more espe¬ 
cially in its refined form of Hindustdnf 
or Urdu, is to any degree pushing back 
the Panjdbf, and even here our materials 
are so rough that the figures at our dis¬ 
posal indicate no real result. The pro¬ 
portion of Panjdbf to Hindf-speaking 
people in the districts and states along 
the borderland of the two languages has, 
according to our tables, considerably in¬ 
creased, but the figures (see the margin) 
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are their own condemnation, and no amount of consideration can reconstitute 
the proportion properly. 

If we lobk at the number of books published in the several characters, we 

get a clearer idea of the relative import¬ 
ance of the Punjab vernaculars from an 
educational point of view. From them it 
appears that Urdu and Panjdbf are be¬ 
tween them driving out the exotics of the 
country. A decrease in Arabic, Persiani 
Pashtu and Sanskrit works is perhaps 
what we should have expected, but there 
is a very remarkable decline in the quan¬ 
tity of Hindi literature issued, which 
though doubtless due particularly to 
,f IJl 
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the encouragement given of late years by our school system to Gurmukhf, may 
very probably be sign of the gradual disappearance of the ,Ndgri form of 
literature. 

241. Languages other than those of the Punjab. —Only one or two of 
these require detailed consideration. Bengali is spoken almost exclusively by 
clerks from Bengal, GuzrAti by PArsf traders, Nepalese by the Gurkha soldiers, and 
English by the European community. The figures for Sindhf speakers in Bahdwal- 
pur have risen from 2,384 in 1881 to 21,564 in 1891, but I doubtif any change of 
language is indicated; the name has probably been used in most instances as an 
equivalent to Jatkf ,and in fact the languages, in Bahdwalpur seem to have been 
considerably mismanaged on this occasion. 

The figures for Persian have risen slightly; the Persian speakers are mainly 
found in the Peshdwar district, where foreigners from the Persian-speaking 
countries are numerous both as travellers and residents ; there are also the 
Qizalbashes and others in Lahore, and the establishments of exiled Afghdn 
princes at Rawalpindi, Amritsar and Ludhiana who continue to speak Persian in 
their homes. The only very marked variation since 1881 is at Rawalpindi, 
where the difference is due to the presence of Sirdir Ayub Khdn, who has 
resided there since his arrival in India three or four years ago. 

There is a decrease since 1881 of 21,119 Persons speaking Kashmiri, and 
the difference is doubtless due to the rush of immigrants in 1878—1880 and to 
the neglect of the language by Kashmiri settlers of the second or third genera¬ 
tion. The decrease of immigration from Kashmir will be noticed in the next 
chapter. 
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RBCIPSOCAI, MIGRATION. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE MIGRATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


242. Types of Migration. —“ Migration, " says Mr. Ibbetson, " may be 
roughly referred to four different types :— 

“ I. Tempo*ary, due to a local failure of grass, or even of food, driving the 
people to seek the one or the other in more favoured districts j to 
a temporary demand for labour on public works or for transport 
purposes attracting a large number of labourers to a particular lo¬ 
cality, and the like. 

“ II. Periodic, due to the changing seasons which drive men to and fro be¬ 
tween the cool mountains and the warm valleys and plhins, or 
from fhe scorched up steppes to the grassy river banks and lower 
hills and which send them forth for purposes of carnage, trade, 
and so forth. 

“ III. Permanent, where overcrowding or distress on the one hand, or phy¬ 
sical or political advantages on the other, drive away from one 
district and attract to another people who settle down perma¬ 
nently on the land 

“ IV. Reciprocal, where, in the absence of any local attractions to indueb 
movements from either quarter, persons pass from one district to 
another, and are replaced by others moving in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. This form is largely peculiar to the east of the province, 
and will presently be discussed.” 

These four types can in great measure be distinguished by the varying 
proportion of the sexes among the migrants, the males being largely in excess 
in temporary and less so as a rule in periodic migration, the proportion being 
fairly normal in permanent migration, while in reciprocal migration the females 
greatly predominate. But of course each type shades off into all the others; 
indeed it may often be said to produce them, for people will more readily settle 
temporarily or permanently where friends and connections have preceded them ; 
two or more types are generally present side by side ; and the proportion of the 
sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication of the general nature of the 
migration, and of the type which prevails most largely. ” 

We have specimens of each type in the province. The migration from 
Kashmir which was recorded in the figures of 1881 had the appearance of a tem¬ 
porary movement caused by famine and misgovernment. The greater part of 
the *Pathdn immigration from beyond the western border is periodic, and the im¬ 
migrants return to their hills at the end of the cold weather. The immigration 
into Hissir and FIrozpur, again, is very largely permanent; the men are settling ■ 
down with their families on their new lands without any intention of retiin ing to 
their old homes. These three types are common enough and found in most 
countries ; but the fourth or reciprocal form of migration is one which, if not 
peculiar to this country, is at least more strongly marked in it than elsewhere. 

243. Reciprocal Migration. —There is of course reciprocal migration of 
an ordinary kind always going on between ajjy two adjoining tracts, but the 
term has been specially applied to that migration of women which is occasioned 

*7S 
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by the marriage customs obtaining in the'east or- most HinduiaedI pRrt of the 
province. According to these customs the man must of course marry within 
his own caste, but he is forbidden to marry girls from any sub-division of the 
caste with which he is already through his father or mother closely connected, 
and as%e generally is living in the rtiidst of villages inhabited by the clan or 
tribe to which his father belongs, he must go further afield for his bride. Cus¬ 
tom tao forbids a marriage with a village which is in actual or close proximity 
to his own, so the bride may not come from any of them. And the idea h.is so 
far developed that the respectability of the marriage is gauged more or less by 
the distance from which the bride is brought. The result of these regulations 
and feelings is that the brides are generally sought from a reasonable distance. 
And speaking very roughly, for the purely administrative boundaries of dist)||cts 
have* no appreciable effect on the custom, the brides may be s; id to be sought, 
not within, but beyond the borders of, the district in which the intending bride¬ 
groom lives. 

Our returns illustrate the prevalence of this form of migration very marked¬ 
ly, The immigration from adjacent states and districts in North-west»Prov. 
inces, Rajputdna and Sind into adjacent districts or states of the Punjab 
was specially ascertained in abstracting the results of the Census, and we haVe 

been able in Abstract 8i to give the 
figures for immigration from adjacent 
districts or states not only within but 
also outside the province. H will be 
seen from the statement on the margin 
how largely the female immigration from 
adjacent districts exceeds the male, and 
how the proportion of male immigration increases as the source of the immigration 
recedes. 

We could get a fairly precise idea of the tract in which this form of migration 
prevails by comparing the proportion of females among the migrants for each 
district. As there are no figures available by districts for emigration to places 
outside the province, we are compelled to omit these emigrants from our calcu¬ 
lations, and thus unduly disturb the returns for the Jumna districts, but the pro¬ 
portion of females among the emigrants to other parts of the Punjab, and the im¬ 
migrants from other parts of the Punjab, for any district, will give a fair idea of 
the extent of reciprocal migration prevailing in that district. The resuljts of a 
calculation of this kind are given in .-'.bstract No, 8o and the map opposite. 

From this it will be seen how very different the habits of the east of the prov¬ 
ince are in this respect from those of the west. Except in Mandi where a tem¬ 
porary influx of forest coolies disturbs the figures, the practice of reciprocal 
migration obtains markedly all over the Eastern Punjab, and decreases gradually 
as we go west. Owing to the opening up of communications and more espeeially 
owing to the construction of railways, the excess of female migration is on the 
increase almost everywhere. In Gujrdnwila there is a slight decrease in the 
, proportion of female migrants compared with 1881 on account of the large 
number of workmen on the Chenab Canal head-works, and a similar decrease in 
Gujrdt is doubtless due to the fluctuations of Kashmiri migration. In Hazdfa, 
KohAt and Dera Ismail Khin the proportion has also decreased owing to the 
movements of troops. But the normal tendency both in the east and the 
west is for women Jo be sought in marriage from localities farther from home 
than before. 
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244. The iadigenous populfttion of each die^ct. — 1 do not propose 
to linger over the details of intermigration between one part of the province and 
another. These details are full of interest and will repay careful study from 
persons interested in any one particular district or state. 1 have supplied very 
full materials for an investigation of this sort in the abstracts attached to this 
report. The results, however, are mainly of local importance, and the influence 
of migration on the increase or decrease of population is small in proportion to 
the causes that work on the birth and death rates. 

The figures in Abstract 77 show the proportion of the population in each 
district which is indigenous, which is only another way of showing the proportion 
borrv^ by the immigrants to the total population. It was pointed out in 1881 that 
tile western districts were less subject to immigration than those in the east, and 
that this was not by any means entirely due to the influence of reciprocal'migra- 
tion^ but that the difference was observed in the male immigrants also and could 
be accounted for by the physical characteristics of the country and the ethno¬ 
logical differences of the people. The same general features are noticeable in 
our present returns. We still find Simla flooded with immigrants, and a large 
proportion of immigration into Delhi, Lahore, and Ffrozpur, which in the two 
former cases is largely into the cities. We still find a very small proportion of 
outsiders in Hazdra, Gujrdt and Kdngra; and Jhang still remains the least tempt¬ 
ing district of all to the outside world. 

The districts, as a rule, show an increase in the proportion of immigration 
since 1881, Delhi however with its unhealthy rural tracts, and Amritsar with its 
unhealthy city and crowded villages, contain now a smaller proportion of out¬ 
siders than they did. The opening of the Sind-Sigar railway has drawn away 
traffic from Jhang, and the Sidhnai canal has drawn away cultivators; the district 
has no counterbalancing attractions, its cultivation is crowded, and the indigen¬ 
ous population now bears an even higher proportion to the total than it did in 
1881. The rush of immigration from Kashmir into the adjoining districts of 
out territory in 1878 and the following years having now subsided, there is an 
increase in the proportion of the indigenous population of the districts along the 
Kushmfr border. 

Thirteen per cent, of the population were born in districts or states outside 
those in which they were enumerated, as against 1 a per cent, so born in 1881. 
But this •ittle difference indicates a very considerable development of intercourse 
between one district and another, and it is impossible to over-estimate the influence 
of this never-ceasing interchange of population from district to district, which 
the increase of security and wealth and business is accelerating from year to year 
and which is only very inadequately reflected in our returns. 

245. The submontane districts. —The migration figures throw some 
light on certain matters of administrative importance in connection with the 
crowded districts of the submontane. It has been noticed already how these 
districts, already known to be densely packed in 1881, have been increasing in 
population at an abnormal rate; and our returns show that the density of the po¬ 
pulation in these fertile districts has been no bar to immigration and no very 
marked incentive to emigration. Putting aside for the present the Sidlkot and 

Gurd&spur districts, where the enormous 
temporary immigration from Kashmir 
after the famine distorts the figures for 
1881, we find that the emigration and 
immigration for Hoshidrpur, Jdlandhar, 
and Amritsar recorded at the two Census¬ 
es compares as in the margin. In other 
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words, the immigration into these three districts has increased 33 percent., while 

the emigration has increased only 17 per 
cent. It is worth while too to notice the 
large excess of females among the im¬ 
migrants in Jilandhar and Amritsar, as 
compared with the excess of females 
among the emigrants from those dis¬ 
tricts. It is noteworthy too that the 
proportion of female emigrants to female immigrants is markedly decreasing, 

while the proportion of male emigrants 
to male immigrants is increasing. I 
have only worked out the figures for 
Jdlandhar and Amritsar, but probably 
the same results would be found in some 
of the neighbouring districts and states ; 
they imply that there is a vacuum in the 
female population ot these districts, 
which requires special female immigra¬ 
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tion to fill up. A reference to my remarks in paragraphs 170-172 above may 
give a clue to the cause of this vacuum. 

246. Hissar and Firozpur. — The only other wave of emigration 
which demands our attention is that tending towards Hissiir and Ffrozpur. 
A good deal of this is from Native territory both within and outside the 
province; but it will be convenient to notice here the general character of this 
migration. Mr. Fagan, after pointing out that our figures show a considerable 
slackening of the immigration into Sfrsa and a still greater slackening of that 


into Hissar proper, goes on to say:— 

It is now necessary to consider the character of the immigration as being either tem¬ 
porary, reciprocal or permanent. The first noticeable point in the figures is that at 
the present time the percentage of females among the immigrants far exceeds the similar 
percentage both in the case of total population, indigenous and immigrant, and also in 
the case of indigenous population alone. The latter perhaps fairly represents the normal 
distribution by sexes under normal conditinos, so that it follows that the percentage of 
females among the present number of immigrants into the district largely exceeds the 
normal. 

“ Now turning to the figures for 1881, we find that the percentage of females among the 
total immigrants returned in that year was 44-7, against 57*27 in 1891 ; the percentages for 
total population, indigenous and immigrant, and for indigenous population alone being 
respectively 4h‘00 and 4^*35 P^r cent. 

“The percentage of females in 1881 among immigrants was, therefore, if anything, 
below normal, and the immigration up to that time had been evidently permanent, 
with, perhaps, a wave of temporary immigration just before 1881. 

“Thus, between 1881 and i8qi the character of the immigration into Hissar would ap¬ 
pear to have changed in character largely from one which was for the most part per¬ 
manent to one which is largely reciprocal. 

“ The fact of the change may be perhaps even more strikingly exhibited in the follow¬ 
ing way : the total number of immigrants returned has increased during the last decade by 
34,416; and all these without serious error may be considered to have entered the district 
within that period; of the above number no less than 33,894, or 98-48 per cent, are 
females, thus showing clearly that nearly the whole of the present immigration is recipro¬ 
cal. 

“The change may be accounted for thus. Of the total immigrants now retiirned, 
those who entered this district Up to 1881 were for the most part new settlers and colonists 
who brought their wives and womeiifolk with them, and thus up to that time the proper- 
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tion of males and females was fairly normal; these colonists have now for ma^y 
years permanently settled down, and not unnaturally the unmarried immigrants and 
the sons born to immigrants in this district who have grown up have taken wives frbm 
among the women of their original home. 

“ It is of coarse not the case that immigrants from all parts show an excess df 
females; this is only true uniformly in regard to the tracts from which^^the district 
was settled, that is, from which there has been a previous heavy permanent immigration. 

“The remarkable change in the character of the immigration noticed above is a further 
proof that the flow has slackened, and that what is now taking place is not so much a 
part of the previous enormous permanent immigration as a consequence of it.” 

In fact, the real immigration into Hissar proper is now ceasing, that into 
Sirsa will probably show the same symptoms before very long, and the immigra¬ 
tion into Firozpur, at present very largely a permanent immigration of males, 
will, after another ten or twenty years probably settle, as that into Hissar has 
done, into the purely reciprocal type. 

MIGRATION WITHIN THE PROVINCE BETWEEN 
BRITISH TERRITORY AND NATIVE STATES. 

247. General tendencies. —The movement between British territory and 
the Native States within the province presents a curious contrast to that record¬ 
ed in 1881. At the last Census it was observed that the general tendency WRS 
to desert British districts for the neighbouring Native States, and that the ^tates 
of the province had gained 20,047 persons by this movement. The figures of 
the present Census show that the tendency now is to leave the Feudatory States 
and migrate into British territory, and that the net gain to our districts from 
migration has been 6,482. c 

The change of the tide Is entirely in the east and in the hills. To Bahdwal- 
pur the emigration from British territory is assuming larger proportions than 
ever; but in the hills the net movement from British territory, which was very 
conspicuous in 1881, has been reduced to almost nothing; and in the eastern 
plains the population gained from the Feudatory States has increased twelve¬ 
fold. Neither in the hills nor in the eastern plains has there been any decrease in 
the emigration from British into Native territory : rather the contrary. But the 
immigration from Native territory into British districts has increased very 
markedly. 

The examination of the figures by sexes reveals still further peculiarities. 
There still is, as in 1881; though to a smaller extent, a larger number of males 
leaving British territory for the hill states than of males leaving hill states for 
British territory. But in place of the large gain in females by the hill states 
which was observed in 1881, we now find a still larger gain in females on the 
part of the British districts. In the plains of the east, where we formerly had 
greatly the advantage in the migration of males, the interchange is now almost 
equalized.; and the migration of women, which in 1881 was in favour of the Native 
States, is now very much more largely in our favour. In other words, there is a 
considerable increase in male immigration from the eastern plains states, and in 
female immigration from both the hill states and the states of the eastern plains. 

-248. The Hill States. —As regards the hill states there is not much to 
be said. There are more males who go into the states from British territory 
than females, and more females come from the states to British territory, than 
males. The most noticeable exceptions are Bildspur and Ndlagarh, into which 
there is a greate| female than male immigration, and Chamba and Bdghal, which 
* 0 2 *7; ' 
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send out more men than women. Both the immigration and the emigration, 
both of males and of females, has largely increased since 1881, but the increase of 
immigration to British territory is very marked, more especially that of the women; 
The immigration is mainly in Kdngra, Ambdla and Hoshidrpur, and the propor¬ 
tion of women immigrating into these districts from the hills exceeds that of the 
men. From Simla to the hill states both emigration and immigration id 
mainly male. A large part of the movement between the hill states and British 
territory is due to the exchange of women, but part of it is caused by marriages 
for sums paid down, and part by the elopements so common in the hills. In all 
these the movement would appear to be mainly away from the states and towards 
British territory. The male emigration is mainly of shepherds and coolies. 

249. The States of the Eastern plains. —As regards the plain states the 
general tendency of the tide of emigration is in the same direction as in 1881, 
There is still, as there was then, an excess on emigration from the thickly 
populated districts of the submontane to the wide plains of the states which lie 
to the south, and there is still a continuous movement from those states to the 
newly settled wastes of HissAr and Sfrsa and the canal lands of Ffrozpur* 
There has been no decrease in the numbers of those who emigrate into native 
territory from the north and east, or in those who emigrate thither from the 
west and south ; and these states have as a whole the same attractions for out¬ 
siders that they had ten years ago. But there has been a very marked develop¬ 
ment in the immigration from native territory to the Ambila, Ludhidna, Jdlandhar 
and Hoshidrpur districts, and an increase in the already enormous immigration 
into HissAr and Ffrozpur. 

From the large proportion of females among both immigrants and emigrants 
it is obvious that a good deal of the movement is reciprocal. The proportion of fe¬ 
males is larger, however, among immigrants from the states than among emigrants 
to them, and there is an excess immigration from the states of 25,255 females. A 
large part of the excess is found in the Rohtak, Hissir and Ludhidna districts, 
but it is most conspicuous of all in Ffrozpur. The proportion of females 
among the immigrants into Rohtak and Ludhidna is much larger than among 
those who come into Hissdr and Ffrozpur; and the inference is that while the 
immigration into the two former districts is almost wholly reciprocal, that into the 
latter two districts is still largely, though not so largely as before, a pioneer 
movement of men who have come for the purposes of colonizing but have not 
yet been fully accompanied by the women. There is reason, as I have noted 
above, to believe that the immigration into Hissdr proper generally is slack' 
ening and has reached nearer the perfectly reciprocal stage, than the more recent 
movement into Sfrsa and Ffrozpur. In the movements between the states 
and the northern districts the proportions of the sexes does not lead to any such 
inferences. 

250. Bahdwalpur. —The movement between Bahdwalpur and British terri. 
tory has developed largely in both directions. There was a marked change in 
the administration of the State in 1866, when the introduction of a British Sup¬ 
erintendent brought with it a great improvement in security and a large develop¬ 
ment of irrigation from inundation canals; and Mr. Ibbetson, writing in 1881, 
ascribes the large increase of immigration into Bahdwalpur to the period succeed, 
ing 1866. Our present figures bear this out so far that they show a continuance 
of the immigration into the Nawdb’s territory, but the accompanying increase of 
emigration forbids us to infer that the emigration recorded iq, i88t necessarily 
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related for the most part to a period anterior to 1866, The source of the fm- 
migration into the state is, as in i88l, most mftrked; for while the influx from 
the districts on the west and south>west of the state is more than met by the 
immigration into those districts from the state, the number of persons immigra* 
ting into Bahdwalpur from the districts to the north, and more especially from 
Montgomery is far in excess of the number emigrating from Bahwalpur into 
those districts. ^ 
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IMMIGRATION FROM OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE. 

251, Miscellaneous Immigration. —The immigration from outside the 
province is almost entirely confined to four countries: the North-West Prov¬ 
inces on the east, Rajputdna on the 
south, Kashmir on the north, and Afghdn- 
istdn and Independent Territory on the 
west., The immigration from these coun¬ 
tries makes up 92 per cent, of the total 
immigration into the province. The 
traders of Amritsar and Delhi have 

agents in all parts of the world, and the Panjdbf enlists as a soldier ora police¬ 
man in many different quarters from Africa to Honkong, so that it is not sur¬ 
prising to find a good many out-of-the-way places represented in our birth-place 
table.' The Panjdbf occasionally too has to go to the Andamans against his 
will, and the number of children imported from that unpromising cradle has 
unfortunately increased not a little. The men born in Nepal are the GurkKas 
in our army; thcfee born in Bengal are largely clerks, and the number has de¬ 
creased somewhat since 1881. 

The apparent immigration from China is probably in excess of the truth 
for the word Chfn ” is' used in a vague way to express all parts of the Chinese 
Empire, and more especially Tibet. Since the settlement of British power in 
Quetta, the immigration from Biluchistdn has greatly slackened: that from 
Persia, on the contrary, would appear to have increased. There is a slight falling 
off too in the immigration from Bombay and the Central foovinces which was 
probably to a large extent an immigration of traders, writers and religious men, 
whose services are less required as the province develops the same material from 
its own native resources. The immigrants from Sin'd are mainly in the south of 
the province, and in the mercantile centres of Lahore, Amritsar, Rdwalpindf and 
Peshdwar. The male immigration is generally speaking in excess of the female, 
but not more so in the further than in the nearer tracts of the province, from 
which it would appear that the Aroras and others who come into our territory for 
trade, generally bring their wives and families with them. The immigration 
from Sind would appear to have increased, but the figures for 1881 are somewhat 
uncertain. Ip abstract 68 will be found the figures showing the immigration into 
Bahdwalpur and Oera Ghizi Khdn from the adjoining districts of Shikirpur and 
Jacobdbdd and the State of Khairpur; the excess of males is marked throughout, 
and contrasts very pointedly with the proportions noticed below with regard to 
the North-West Provinces, where hiterchange of wives is the common practice. 

252. Inunigration from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh.-— 
The immigration from Oudh and the North-Western Provinces constitutes 
more than a third of the total immigration from outside the province. Our 
border marches with,that of the North-Western Provinces fora very consider- 
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able distance, and, as the difference of province is no bar to the mutual inter¬ 
course of the people living on the opposite banks of the Jumna, we naturally 
find a large part of the immigration to be into the districts of this province 
which adjoin the North-Western Provinces. The character of the immigration 

from adjoining districts is the same as 
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Punjab 
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that from adjoining districts of the Pun¬ 
jab, that is to say, that it is very largely 
due to intermarriage. The number of 
females who have immigrated from adja¬ 
cent districts of the one province to 
adjacent districts of the other is more 
than double the number of the men ; in 


the rest of the Punjab there are only 64 women to every hundred men; and from 
Oudh, which nowhere touches our boundary, there are only 39 women to each 
hundred men. And the further we move westwards in the Punjab, the larger 
does the proportion of male immigrants to females become. The followers and 
servants in our cantonments are very largely from the North-West Provinces, and 
the immigration from those provinces will be found specially marked in districts 
where there is or has been a large cantonment. A certain proportion too is 
attracted to the large towns, such as Amritsar and Delhi, by trade. 

The number of persons in the Punjab who were born in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh has decreased 6 per cent, since 1881. There are no 
figures available for 1881 which would show whether the decrease was in the im¬ 
migration from adjoining districts only ; but it ivill be noticed that the immigra¬ 
tion from the North-West Provinces generally has decreased ^in those districts 
where a cantonment formed the main or only inducement to immigration, and 
it may be concluded that the first generation of camp followers who swarmed 
into the Punjab after annexation are being replaced more by children born m the 
country than by a fresh stock from their original homes. In districts where 
there is no cantonment or where there are counter-attractions in the form of 
trade centres, there appears as a rule no corresponding diminution of immi¬ 
gration. The falling off in the Delhi district is entirely in females, and is doubt- 
less due to the unfortunate condition of the rural population which would 
discourage persons from sending their daughters to marry in the district. 

3 53? Immigration from RAjplitdna.— The immigration from Bhartpur 
and Alwar into Gurgdon, and from Alwar and Jaipur into Bawal and Narnaul is, 
judging from the large excess of females, mainly due to intermarriage. That 
from Bfkanfr and Jaisalmfr into Bahdwalpur, where the exogamous customs 
of the east do not prevail, is mainly real immigration in which the proportion of 
males to females is normal. The immigration into Hfssar and the south of 


Ffrozpur partakes of both characters. 

The number of persons in the province who were born in Rdjpdtdna has de¬ 
creased by io'6 per cent, since )88i* 



The falling off is mainly due to the 
stopping of the immigration by which 
the Bdgar tracts were colonized, and 
is also partly accounted for by the 
fact that in 1881 a number of persons 
had come in from Rajputdna to escape 
from the prevailing distress. It will 
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be observed, that the figures for females are almost stationary, while those 
for males have largely decreased; the first generation of colonists is dying off, 
the women have been immigrating in larger numbers to the new homes ; they now 
exceed the number of male immigrants; and probably by the next Census the 
ordinary reciprocal migration will alone be discernible. In most of the other 
districts and states which draw any considerable number of immigrants from Rlj- 
putdna the figures are stationary or nearly so. The distress in the Delhi 
district has caused a decrease of immigrants of both sexes; in Gurgdon, though 
the return of the temporary immigrants of i88i has caused a general decrease, 
the improving prosperity of the district has increased the immigration of fe¬ 
males. There is a considerable increase in Karndl, which ! cannot account for, 
but which appears to be temporary in its nature. 


254. Immigration from Kashmir Territory. —The number of persons 
enumerated in the Punjab who were born in Kashmir has fallen from 111,775 
to 87,545, or 23 per cent., and the decrease is very strongly marked in all the 
districts where immigration from Kashmir attains any considerable.proportions, 
as, for instance, in Amritsar, Gurddspur, Sidlkot, Gujrdt, Jhelam, Rdwalpincii and 
Hazdra. Immigration from the State to British territory was forbidden previous 
to the famine of 1878, and where free migration was then permitted, avast num¬ 
ber of persons took the opportunity to escape, not only from the scarcity, but 
also from the misgovernment, which prevailed in Kashmir. This great rush of 
strangers introduces a special factor into our conclusions regarding immigration 
from Kashmir, which we do not find in the case of countries which have supplied 
immigrants in a fairly continuous stream. 

A temporary migration in search of food will generally be found to consist 
almost entirely of males ; and the immigration of iSyS-^Si from Kashmir, contain¬ 
ing as it did 52'2 per cent. of males, may be said to belong in a sense to the tem¬ 
porary class of immigrations. The excess of males is, however, very small, and 
the large number of females among the immigrants in the districts adjoining the 
Kashmir boundary was, in 1881, explained by the suggestion that many of the 
male immigrants left their wives in those districts while proceeding further into 
the province themselves in search of a living. However this may be, the number 
of women immigrants was not by any means as small as would be expected in an 
ordinary exodus of persons in search of employment, and since 1881 the propor¬ 
tion of women has increased from 47’8 to 55‘l per cent., from which we may 
conclude that the immigration is now of the permanent or reciprocal type, and 
that, although individual men may have returned since i88i to Kashmir, the de¬ 
crease in the number of persons born in Kashmir is not to be attributed to any 
large return of immigrant families to the mother-country. 

Of those who are entered as born in Kashmir territory only, a very moderate 

proportion are natives of the Kashmir 
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Valley, the rest being immigrants from 
Jammu and the outer hills which adjoin 
British territory, and the immigration is 
far greater in Sialkot and Gurddspur, 
which adjoin Jammu, than in Rdwalpindf, 


Jhelam and Gujrdt, to which exiles from 


the Kashmir Valley would most naturally go. Of those who have come originally 
from the valley a certain proportion no doubt have entered their mother-tongue 
as Panjabi, or Pahdrf, through error, and the number of those who have returned 
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their language as Kash(n{rl will not represent fully the immigration from 
Kaishmfr proper. The figures as they stand, however, show that not more than 
33*5 per cent, of the immigrants are Kashmfrf-speakers. Their numbers have 
decreased some 42 per cent, since i88t,and represent a smaller percentage of the 
immigration;—results, which may be due equally to the return of immigrants, or to 
their settling and entering their own and their childrens' language as that of their 
adopted country.* The fact too that the proportion of females among the Kash> 
mfrf-speaking community has risen from 40 9 to 43’9 per cent, is consistent both 
with the supposition that a number of Kashmfrf males have returned to their 
homes, and with the supposition that they have settled down and have been 
joined by their women from Kashmir. 

The returns of Kashmfrf speakers probably give, as I have said, an insuffici* 
ent indication of the number of settlers who have come from the valley, even in 
recent times. The figures for those who are entered as Kashmfrf by caste, on 
the other hand, would appear to have a somewhat extended application. In the 
Punjab the term is applied to almost any Musalmdn from the territories of the 

Maharija, and both from this cause and 
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from the fact that the term applies quite 
correctly to the long settled communi¬ 
ties of true Kashmfrfs which are found 
in various parts of the province, the 
Kashmfrfs by caste far outnumber either 
the Kashmfrf speakers or the Kashmir- 
born. It will be noticed moreover that while the latter two classes have seri¬ 
ously decreased, the former has increased by over 25 per cent. 

The Kashmfrfs have' in fact increased in almost every district, except 
Amritsar, and their decrease in Amritsar, where they have 
been settled for several generations, is less likely to be 
due to emigration from that district than to the excessive mortality in the Amrit¬ 
sar town, of which they constitute the poorest and most squalid inhabitants. In 
the other districts, more especially along the Kashmir frontier, the number of 
Kashmfrfs has enormously increased, and as the decrease of the Kashmfr-born 
forbids us to attribute the increase to immigration, the conclusion is that the 
colonists of 1878-81 have as a rule settled down in the district to which they 
immigrated and have multiplied, and forgotten their original homes. The 
increase in the proportion of women amongst them indicates further the settled 
nature of their colonization. 

The general conclusion which may, I think, be drawn from our figures is 
that there was a great rush of immigrants from Kashmir just before the last Cen¬ 
sus, and that the greater part of these immigrants have remained and settled in 
British territory rather than return to Kashmir. There is of course a good 

deal of mutual migration betw'een Kash- 
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mfr and the Punjab, and the excess of 
females both among immigrants and 
emigrants shows the reciprocal or matri¬ 
monial character which the migration 
is assuming, but at present we are not sufficiently far removed from the influx 

* The decrease in the number of Kaihmfrf speakers is somewhat misleading, as the greater part of it is due to the mor- 
tn^ity (to be enumerated later on) among the long settled Kashmiris of Amritsar who appear in i8Si to have returned 
mirt freely at their mother^tongue* « 
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df 1878-80 to judge of the normal conditions of migration between the two 
countries. 

255. Immigration from Afghdnistin and Independent Territory .—In 

the popular maps of the period Afghdnistdn is generally represented as a country 
which extends from Persia on the west and is coterminous with the Punjab 
oh the east. The boundaries of the Punjab do not, however, as a matter of 
fact, adjoin the boundaries of the country politically known as Afghdnistdn, 
which is ruled by the Amir of Kdbul; but the Punjab is separated from that 
country by a tract more or less well defined, which is generally called Inde. 
pendent Territory in official language, and Ydghistdn by the nations of the 
frontier.* In the Census of 1881, which was taken during the progress of the 
Kdbul War, no distinction was made between the two classes of territory, but 
since the war, we have been able to make, in a manner more or less rough, the 
distinction above referred to between Afghdnistdn proper and Independent Terri¬ 
tory. The enumerators at the present Census were, therefore, directed that 
" when persons have been bom in foreign tracts near the western frontier of the 
Punjab, which are not under any settled Government, e.g., which are not under 
the Governments of Afghanistan, Irdn, Chilrdl, Bokhara, or Russia, their birth¬ 
place should be entered as Ydghistdn.” 

As we get further from the frontier the two tracts are less carefully distin¬ 
guished in ordinary language, and the terra Yighistdn is probably in less common 
use south of the Kurrara than to the north. There might doubtless be instances 
here and there of tribesmen from the country under the Amfr refusing to admit their 
dependence; but the general tendency on the part of the enumerators was to use 
the word Afghdnistdn in too wide a sense. The distinction is one of some im¬ 
portance, and it has, 1 believe, been ob¬ 
served with fair accuracy in our returns. 
The figures on the margin at any rate 
show that in the districts of Hazdra, 
Peshdwar and Kohdt a very full propor¬ 
tion of immigrants from Independent 
Territory have been shown ; that in 
Peshdwar, which is separate only by a 
few miles from the Amfr’s country along 
the Kdbul river, and which lies on the main trade route from Kdbul to the east, 
the proportion of persons born under the Amfr’s jurisdiction is larger than in 
Hazdra or Kohdt; that in Bannii, which lies on the Kurram route from Khost 
and on the Ddwar route from Ghaznf, and where also the term Ydghistdn is pro¬ 
bably not so commonly used, the proportion of persons born in Ydghistdn is small¬ 
er; and that in Dera Ismail Khdn and Dera Ghdzf Khdn, where the Pathdn 
population consists mostly of Pawindas, whose main home is in the Arafr’s Terri¬ 
tory to the east of Ghazni, the proportion of persons born in Ydghistdn is quite 
insignificant. 

The fact that the Census is taken in the winter causes a very large ex? 
aggeration of the number of persons returned as immigrants from over the 
border, and as pointed out in the report for i88i, the results would be very 
different if a Census were taken in the summer months, when the Hazdra coolies, 
the Ghilzai graziers, the Pawinda traders and all the vast number of Afghdns, 
who come down to the plains for the winter only, have returned to their native 
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hills. This, however, will not affect our comparisons with the figures of i88f, 
when the Census was taken at the same time of year as in 1891. 

In making the comparison it must be remembered that in 1881 there was an 
enormous temporary immigration from beyond the border on account of the 
famine and distress in the hills, the demand for labour in connection with the 
war, the preparation of the railway to Peshiwar and the road to Thai, and the 
excavation of the Swat canal. There were no corresponding special induce* 
ments to immigrate on the present occasion, so that where'we find a sniall increase 
in the figures as we do in Bannu, Kohdt and Hazdra, it really represents a much 
more substantial increase of immigration ; while in Peshdwar where so much of 
the labour was accumulated in 1881 and where yet we find a very large increase 
in the present figures, the development of immigration represented must be 
something quite out of the common. The number of immigrants in Peshawar 
from beyond the border is now 56 per cent, greater than it was in 1881, in spite 
of the great temporary inducements to immigrate which then prevailed. This 
implies that the district has now greater attractions than before either for the 
periodic immigrants or for permanent settlers on the soil or for both. The im¬ 
provement in the security of the valley and the development of trade and the 
facility of intercourse by means of the railway would develop the immigration 
of the periodic type. This is largely from Afghan territory, and the immigrants 
of this type are chiefly winter labourers and Mohmand carriers (Kuchfs). 
The latter bring their families with them, but the former come single ; hence 
the number of females in the Immigration from Afghanistan is barely half as large 
as of the males. The immigration from Independent Territory is also largely 
that of temporary labourers, but probably a very considerable part of this im¬ 
migration has been attracted by the extension of cultivation on the formerly 
waste lands of Hashtnagar and Marddn which are now irrigated by the,Swat 
canal. The labourers come almost always single, and even the cultivators very 
frequently leave their families behind them and only temporarily visit their 
canal hamlets, so that there is nothing surprising in finding that the number 
of male immigrants from Independent Territory almost doubles that of the 
females. 

Almost the whole immigration from Asia outside India is from Afghdnistdn 
and Independent Territory, and the figures in Abstract 69 may be taken as 
roughly indicating the manner in which this immigration is distributed between the 
country and the towns. It is only in Rawalpindi and Peshdwar that we find 
any considerable immigration into the towns. In Rawalpindi three-quarters of 
the immigrants are found in towns and cantonments; in Peshdwar less than a 
quarter. More than three-quarters of the immigration into Peshdwar, and almost 
all that into Hazdra and Kohdt is into the rural tracts. 

In 1881 aa persons were recorded as being born in Afghdn-Turkistdn, and 
43 in Turkistdn. The returns of “ Turkistdn " as a birth-place were on this oc¬ 
casion considered to refer to Afgbdn territory and are included in the tables 
with Afghdnistdn ; there were only 37 in number altogether. 

EMIGRATION. 

256. Emigration from the Punjab to other parts of India.— Informa¬ 
tion regarding the total emigration from the province is necessarily somewhat 
deficient, as a large portion of it is to states and countries, more especially Af- 
ghdnistdn, for which we can obtain no statistics of emigration. Our figures are, 
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however, fuller than those of 1881, from the fact that we have now returns of 
Punjab emi^atlon to Kashmir and British Baluchistdo* The total increase in 
emigration (54 per cent.) shown by our tables will, if these countries be excluded, 
be reduced to 20’7per cent., which may betaken as representing fairly accurate¬ 
ly the actual increase in emigration that has taken place. 

The emigration to Kashmir, representing i5’7 per cent, of the total record¬ 
ed emigration, is mostly an emigration of females, and as the females also ex- 
ceed the males among the immigrants we may look on the migration between 
Kashmir and this province as mainly of the reciprocal or matrimonial type. The 
facts that immigration has decreased and that the emigration is only 76 per 
cent, of the immigration, are due very largely to the large influx of Kashmfrfs 
in 1878-80, which still disturbs our returns. 

British BalUchistdn now receives 12,807 persons from the Punjab, but 
these are almost entirely soldiers or persons connected with the army or admi¬ 
nistration, as is shown by the large percentage (88 per cent.) of males among 
the emigrants. The remarkable efflux of Panjdbfs to Sind was noticed at the 
last Census ; and it was accounted for partly by the existence of large railway 
works in that province in 1881 and partly by the natural advantages of Sind over 
the neighbouring State of Bahdwalpur, from which the emigration mainly took 
place. It would appear, however, from our present returns that, in spile of the 
completion of the railway works referred to, the migration between the Punjab 
and Sind is still very largely of the temporary or experimental kind; for although 
the total emigration has slightly decreased, the proportion of males among the 
emigrants, already high, has increased from 70 to 72 per cent.; and the emigra¬ 
tion is probably, like the itn migration, by no means confined to the districts ad¬ 
joining our frontier. The emigration to Bombay proper has increased largely 
though by no means so fast as the immigration from Bombay. 

The immigration from Rdjputdna is as remarkable a feature as the emigra- 
gration to Sind. The emigration to the Rdjputdna Slates is only 47 per cent, of 
the immigration recorded therefrom ; apart of the disproportion, however, is due 
to the large influx of settlers from Rdjputina which took place when the districts 
of Hiss 4 r and Sfrsa were first developed, and which has not yet ceased to affect 
our figures ; and the small proportion of males both among emigrants and immi¬ 
grants points to the more settled nature of the migration now prevalent. It is per¬ 
haps a little remarkable to find that the proportion of females among the emigrants 
is larger than among the immigrants, but the difference is far less marked than in 
1881. The emigration to the North-West Provinces and Oudh constitute 34 per 
cent, of the whole, out of which 2‘4 per cent, is to Oudh. The immigration from 
the crowded districts of Oudh bears, as one might have expected, a far larger 
proportion to the emigration to Oudh, than the immigration from the North-West 
Provinces does to the emigration thereto. The proportion of the sexes among 
the emigrants in either case is almost exactly the same as among the immigrants, 
and the migration between the Jumna districts of the Punjab and the Doib in 
the North-Western Provinces is almost entirely of the reciprocal type. 

The emigration to Central India and Bengal has increased considerably, and 
in either case largely exceeds the immigration from those tracts. This emigra¬ 
tion is almost exclusively one of males, and is doubtless for the most part 
dependent on the quartering of troops. In Burma, where the Panjdbfs bear so ■ 
high a proportion among both regular troops and the police, the proportion of 
males among them is 93 per cent. There is also a certain amount of emigra- 
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tion of soldiers and police to the Straits, Hongkong and East Africa, but though 
remarkable in its way, this form of emigration is probably not very large. The 
emigration of coolies from the Punjab to the great labour colonies beyond the 
seas is quite inconsiderable. 

257. Effect of migration on the population of the Province.—-It 

was noted in paragraph 22 above that the question of the effect of migration on the 
numbers of the population would be considered later. It is impossible to make 
an absolutely certain estimate on this point, as we have not got the figures 
for emigration to certain countries, such as Afghanistan, which can give us no 
figures: but it may, I think, be presumed that the immigration from outside India 
is in excess of the emigration to outside India. This is doubtless the case as 
regards Afghdnistdn and England, and we have no reason to suppose that it is 
not the case with extra>Indian countries at large. As regards Indian areas, the 
immigration is 319,011 in excess of the emigration, and we shall probably be 
somewhere near the mark if we put the total excess of immigrants at about 
400,000, or t‘6 per cent, of the population. 

As the migration between the Punjab and countries outside India has not 
varied much since 1881, it will be best in comparing our figures with those of 
the previous Census, to deal with Indian areas only; and from the statistics 
relating to these we observe that the excess of immigration over emigration in 
i88i was480,762 against 319,011 in 1891. Even allowing for the emigration to 
Kashmir and British Baluchistan, which was not recorded in 1881, the net immi¬ 
gration entered at the last Census exceeds that entered in the present Census by 
82,838 persons. Immigration in fact has decreased 4*7 per cent., while emigra¬ 
tion (excluding Kashmir and British Baluchistdn) has increased 20'7 per cent. 

I do not understand, however, that in ascertaining how far migration has 
affected the increase of the population at large, the figures just quoted need 
be taken into consideration at all. We have merely to consider the result on the 
total population recorded in 1881 of subsequent migration ; and allowing for the 
fact that some two-thirds of the migrants now recorded were alive in 1881, and 
that perhaps one-half of them were similarly recorded as migrants in that year, we 
may at a rough venture estimate the total net increase due to immigration at '8 
of the population, or at 7’5 per cent, of the total increase. This is, however, 
little more than a guess. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CASTES, TRIBES. AND RACES OF THE PEOPLE.* 

258. The method of tabulation adopted.— The system followed in ta¬ 
bulating the castes returned in the schedules has been already described in para¬ 
graph 84 of my " Preliminary note.” It amounted to this; that we assumed the list 
of elites shown in the last Census report to be very nearly complete, and that 
we required every entry in the schedule to be tabulated under one or other of 
the caste-names of the last Census report, only exceptional cases, where no 
information was forthcoming, being held over for further enquiry. The result was 
of course a certain amount of rather rough tabulation, but I believe the system 
to be the most practical one available. The object of the remarks in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs is to explain with a certain amount of detail the principles I 
followed. I know that I must have been in very many instances wrong in my 
classifications, but I believe myself to have been very generally correct, and I 
hold that the extra amount of correctness procured by further enquiry would 
not have been worth the delay and expense caused thereby. 

No one who has not gone into it himself has any idea of the extraordinary 
difficulty attending the whole subject. The caste and sub-caste are of course 
returned correctly in a vast majority of cases, but this still leaves room for an 
immense number of vagaries, which causes the whole difficulty of tabulation. 
Not only is the sub-caste returned in place of the caste,f but the sub-caste may 
be returned without any indication of a caste: or a religion or sect may be return¬ 
ed as a caste with or without a sub-caste; or the name returned as a caste may 
be the name of an occupation; or caste-names may appear both as caste and 
sub-caste: or no caste or sub-caste at all may be returned: or in fact every 
kind of confusion must be expected. And the orders on the classification 
must, as a rule, be given without delay, a reference to the original schedules or 
an enquiry from the local authorities being a luxury in which one can only oc¬ 
casionally indulge without greatly impeding the work. 

The Superintendent must make up his mind to go through the District 
Caste Lists in vernacular. This of course saves him the extra chance of error, 
which is entailed in transliteration. But by the time the list comes to him there 
is already considerable opening for mistakes. The individual undergoing enu¬ 
meration often mispronounces his caste-name; the enumerator often misspells 
it, even when properly pronounced; the abstractor may transcribe the enumera¬ 
tor's spelling after a fashion of his own, and the clerk who prepares the caste 
list may have further improved on the abstractor. All this is, however, of course 
inevitable; it must be accepted as part of the risks in a large enterprise like 
this. And yet there are pitfalls not a few, as will be seen plenty of times in this 
chapter. A Bedf for instance (with a soft d) is a man of a saintly family, 
while a Bedf (with a hard £) is a thing of naught, whom we have to class with 
the Kanjars. Some of the errors are obviously misreadings, such as Baniria for 
Niiria,'Jar£df for Kharddf, and so forth, which a slight knowledge of Urdu writ- 

• See Abehacts 8j—87 at Hie and of this Volume. t . 

t Here ss ekewhere in this report, I hsire used these names to sienify respectively the mam caste or tribe, and the sub- 
division of that caste or tribe, whether nis be a primary or socondary submvision. 
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ing may help us to put right. Others are records of varieties in pronunciation, 
such as Chamiir for Chamir, Bhand for Bhdnd, etc., which we have to deal with 
partly by guess-work and partly from experience. It is curious to note the spell¬ 
ing of the caste-names in the schedules in such instances as Aghwan, Banyan, 
etc., which approximate more nearly to the antiquated spelling of our old tra¬ 
vellers than to the accepted transliterations of to-day. 

259. The disposal of doubtful cases.— In his report on the Census of 
1881, Mr. Ibbetson has recorded the results of a very full and scientific enquiry 
into the castes of the Province, and this record has been taken by me almost 
invariably as gospel. But it can only be a partial help in a matter involving 
such detailed knowledge as the tabulation of castes involves. Even the detailed 
Lists of castes, tribes, and clans were, for reasons which I have given on pages 
50—51 above, of very little use to me. Not unfrequently a sub-caste, regarding 
the classification of which we were in doubt, would be recorded in 1881 as a sub. 
caste, say, of the RAjputs, whereas my Tahsilddrs with local knowledge would 
assert that it was a sub-caste of the Awdns or Mughals. There was no general 
rule for such cases ; in some instances I should doubt the value of the Tahsild^r’s 
opinion, in others I should unhesitatingly prefer it to the evidence of last Census. 
One’s own knowledge on points of caste is limited enough, but there are aspects 
of the question in which native subordinates are even more likely to commit 
errors than one is oneself, and it is essential to leave them no final voice in any 
matter of this kind. Proposals were made to me to class a number of Purbia 
castes in Peshdwar as Khatrfs; to include the menial Dosddhs as Sddhs or holy 
men; to class the Dhund tribe as Jain ascetics (Dhiindhias) ; to identify Madrdsfs 
with Eurasians, and so forth. 

The caste lists showed us, besides the caste, the sub-caste and the religion 
returned. The religion often served as a useful guide ; for instance, an entry of 
" caste and sub-caste Gil, religion Ldlbegf,” would show that the persons in ques¬ 
tion were not Gil Jats, but Gil Chiihras, and they would be classed as Chiihras. 
But where the caste was, say. Brahman or Khalrf, and the religion Musalradn, we 
retained the entry in tabulation, instead of altering it to Shekh or Khoja, The 
proximity of the sect and religion columns to those for caste and sub-caste led 
however to a number of wrong entries. You would find, for instance, “religion 
Hindu, sect Arora: caste Mangf, sub-caste Koshdl,” or the entries would be 
confused by some equally ingenious permutation. And often a man thought 
<it enough to tell you he was a Sunni, or a Sikh, or a Shia, and left it to you to 
guess his caste according to circumstances. 

Even, however, when the Caste and sub-caste columns were free from in¬ 
trusion on the part of names which should be elsewhere, the sub-caste would very 
frequently be where the caste should be, and vice versd, or there were sub-castes 
in both columns. The following detailed remarks on the separate castes will show 
how these vagaries were dealt with in each case. I note here, however, two 
general rules regarding the classification of castes, which I have not thought 
necessary to repeat in each case. They are— 

(*■) that when the name returned in the caste column is not recognized, or 
is recognized to be the name of a sub-caste, and the name in the 
sub-caste column is recognized as that of a caste, the caste shown in 
our tables is that bearing the name entered in the sub-caste column, 
e.g., Bagfdl, Gakkhar is classed as Gakkhar; Parhdr, Jat as Jat 
and so forth. 
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<»0 that where the caste returned is one of sOme status, and the sub- 
caste returned beats the name of a caste of little or no status, the 
presumption generally is that a man of little or no status has 
carelessly or falsely returned a higher caste than he is entitled to, 
and' that his real caste is that bearing the name which he has re- 
turned as his sub>caste. An entry of Rajput, Mochf would thus be 
classed as Mochf; Mughal, Telf as Telf and so on. 

Where again both columns of the schedule contained the names of sub-castes 
or one name repeated, and the names were not at once recognized, we were able 
sometimes to get help from other entries made in the same district; for instance, 
if we were puzzled by the entry “ Bdlf ” and the same list showed us an entry 
“ Bdlf, Awdn,” we should be justified in presuming that the former entry also related 
to an AwAn. 

The versatility of the Punjab caste names may be fully illustrated by such 
specimens of our returns as Khokhar, AwAn (M); Khokhar, Anand (H); Khokhar, 
QutbshAhf (M); Khokhar Kashmfrf (M); Khokhar, Khatrf (H); Khokhar, LAlbegf 
(Chuhra); Khokhar, ParAcha, (M); Khokhar-ParAcha, Khokhar (M); RAjput 
Khokhar (M); RAjput, ChauhAn-Khokhar, etc. The following notes give an idea 
of the way in which I regulated my caste classification ; the rules are not autho* 
ritative and in many cases are doubtless wrong, but they show the procedure ac¬ 
tually adopted, A curious enquirer, on turning to the index of names of castes 
and sub-castes, published at the end of Volume III of this report, may find entries 
which contradict what I have stated below; mistakes of this kind are inevitable 
in such large undertakings as the tabulation of all the returns of a province and 
the preparation of lists of all the caste names and sub-caste names returned. 

260. Detailed notes on the system of tabulation.— -The following 
detailed remarks will be of use not only as a guide to the next Superintendent, who 
has to tabulate castes in this province, but also to show in each case as clearly as 
possible the exact limits included by our caste figures at the present Census. The 
figures in italics after the name of a caste refer to the paragraph of the Report 
of i88t, in which the caste is described. 

Agari. 638. Synonym Agfr. (Salt-workers). 

Aheri. 576. Herf. Aheria. AhAri. (Hunters and fowlers. In NAbha they are 
said to be cultivators, soldiers and AhlkArs). 

AWr. 4PJ. I have included Jat, Ahfr; though this may possibly be a mistake for 
Jat, Her. GwAlbansf returned as a caste may generally be pre¬ 
sumed to be Ahfr. So may Purbia, Hfr. In compilation I have 
added Dhana and GwAla ; GwAla is also returned as GwAlf; and 
GadorwAl and Golaria (Peshawar) have been counted as GwAla. 
GwalpA, a caste returned in 1881 to the number of 582, mostly 
in districts under the hills and said to be Tibetans, was pre- 
sutried to be a misspelling for GwAla, though this is doubtful. 
The numbers returned were, H. 29, S. 13, M. 48. 

Arab. 500, Arabf. This should be restricted as far as possible to real Arabs, 
and should not include persons who profess a fanciful Arab 
descent. PathAii, Arab, for instance, is included under PathAn ; 
and Arabf, Qureshf is included under Shekh. 

AriUn. 485- ArAi, Aranf, RAin, The spelling in Ffrozpur, JAlandhar and the 
east of the province is almost universally RAin. Bhatti, ArAin, 
Rajpdt, ArAin, etc;, have been counted as ArAin. So also 
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Gulfarosh ; Cbachar; Mahar; Ladan and Athora. In MuzafL 
atgarh we get " Jat, Ardin-Kamboh,” wbicb bas been classed 
as Ardin. But Kambob, Ardin bas been entered as Kamboh, 
Bhoi, PbuIkAji and Pbviljari wbicb were separately tabulated, 
have in compilation been included in Ardin. 1 have kept tbe 
Ar^ins separate from tbe MdUs and Bigbbdns, though, these 
three terms are in parts of the country practically synonymous. 

Arorn. S43- Misspelt Ora, also Rora, but in the latter case the sub-castes have 
to be observed, to make sure that the caste is not Ror. Kirdr 
in the west of the Province and generally, except in Gurd 4 spur 
and Kdngra, was taken to mean Arora, except when the sul>caste 
indicated that it referred to a Sud or Bania or Khatrf; so also 
Hindkf when these were Hindus; also Shikdrpuria. An entry 
of Kasera in Muzaffargarh was also so treated, Khatrf, Arora, 
has been classed under Arora ; also all Hindus whose caste has 
been shown as Uttdradhf or Dakhnf or whose caste is not well 
known, and these have been shown as sub-castes, e.g-., Choja, 
Dakhna ; Sachdeo, Uttaradhf, etc. An entry of Sikh in Khu- 
shdb has been counted as Arora, Aroras being the most promi¬ 
nent caste of Sikhs there. Also a number of unknown names 
recognized by the Tahsilddrs or shown in the classified caste 
list of 1881 to be sub-castes of the Aroras. In compilation we 
included Chauda (H. i, M. 8); Dang (H. 4, S. 4, M. 20), Dhagd 
(M. 72) GarfjA (H. 18, M. 44) and Kdndf (H. 9, M. 75). The 
number of Musalmdns among these, however, seems to show 
that they are not really Aroras. 

Att4r. Include G^ndhf (druggists, perfumers, etc.). 

Aw 4 o 463. Spelt also Aw^nr and Hciwdn. Is often entered as a sub-caste. 

In such cases if the caste returned appears to be really a 
sub-caste of Awdn, the entry is treated as Awdn, e.g., Bholi, 
Awdn; Jajw^l, Awan, etc. If the caste returned is some well- 
known and distinct caste or sub-caste, the entry of Awdn is 
ignored; for instance, Gondal A win is treated as Rijput, 
Gondal; Biloch, Awin as Biloch. An exception is made in the 
case of Jat and Rijput: Jat, Awin, for instance, been count¬ 
ed as Awan, not Jat, the word Jat being presumed to be used 
in a general way for cultivator, and Rijput in a similar case 
being in all probability a false addition, the real caste being 
Awin. Awin, Kashmfrf is counted as Kashmfrf, the entry 
being probably made by a Kashmfrf living among Awins. 
Menial castes are often returned as sub-castes of Awin, eg., 
Awin, Dhobf; Awin, Hajjim, etc.; and in these cases, al¬ 
though they may possibly represent Awins who carry on me¬ 
nial occupations, it was thought better to presume that the 
menials living among the Awins had returned themselves 
wrongly as Awins. In Peshiwar a certain number of entries 
of Panj.-ibf or of Musalmin with doubtful castes were classed 
as Awins: and in the Peshiwar division generally all entries of 
Hindkf or Hindwil (Musalmins) were so classed. (The Hind- 
wil in Hazira are, however, apparently a Sub-caste of Ta- 
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niolis.) Also a good many unknown names, entered as castes, 
mostly in the Pindf district, were recognized by the Tahsilddrs 
as Awdn sub-castes. In compilation we added Tardorl (H. 5, 
M. 906) or Tarori (also Pathdn, Tardori) mostly from Hazdra, 
who are said to be Awdns by origin. 

S94. Baddu: Badani. 

BAEfab&ii. 48$. BighwAn: Bdghbdnf, also Mihr, and Phuldti; see also under 
Ardin and MdU, 

B»hrupta. $39. Barupla: Borupia (actors and mimics). The men returned 
in Sialkot and Gujrat in 1881 are said to have been really 
Mahtams: I have not altered the tables, but this should be 
borne in mind. 

BuiKUi. 5S5. Wangdlf—generally refers to clerks, etc., from Bengal. Really 
a geographical term. Where the proper caste has been re¬ 
turned as, e.g„ Brahman, this has been entered; and Bengdlf, 
Brahman, has been entered as Brahman. Some few caste 
and family names recognized as belonging to Bengdlfs have 
been classed under this head. Bangdli is also the name of 
a criminal tribe in the east of the Province: and from the 
list of sub-castes it would appear that a certain propor¬ 
tion of our present figures refer to this criminal tribe. The 
figures for Musalmdns probably do so in all cases. 

Bai^im. S47- Wanjdra: Banjdrf: Wanjdh; Wangidra: Dhdnjdr; Bangre- 
wdld (carriers and in some parts pedlers). I include Mirash- 
kdr or Mfrshakdr, whom I understand to be Banjdras. 

Bwita. jjj. Bdnia: Bdnidn: Banidn : Bdnf: Wdnia : often returned as Ma- 
hdjan or as Wesh (Vaisia, the third of the varnas of Manu). 
Men returning their caste as Baqqdl (corn-dealer) have been 
classed as Banias: also Bazdz (cloth-dealer) except on the 
frontier, where it is more likely to refer to Aroras. Entries 
otherwise doubtful, which contain the names Aggarwdl and 
Oswdl, have also been classed as Banias. In compilation 
those returned as Bodhf (H. 154, B. 42) were added: the 
42 Buddhists are from Kdngra and should possibly be separate¬ 
ly classed, as the common meaning of the word Bodhf is 
“ Buddhist.” In Gurddspur a large number of men were returned 
as Mahdjan or Kirdr: these are said to be one and the same, 
and to be neither Banias nor Aroras; they have been classed 
as Pahdri Mahdjans in our tables. " I find, however,” writes 
the Deputy Commissioner, “ that the name Banya is practically 
synonymous with Mahdjan.” 

B«wr. tf5j. Called Bardra in the returns for 1881, but Barar seems the com¬ 
moner spelling. They are basket-makers, etc., in the hills. 
In Kulu they are known as Bdlrd or Bdrdd, and are classed 
with the Lohdrs, above the Chamdrs, 

BitrwAia. 6^3. Barwdl: Bardwala. These men are mostly chaukiddrs, and 
men in the Lahore, Gujrdnwdla, etc., districts who returned 
their caste as Chaukfddr, have been classed as Barwdlas, 
So also Mashdlchi (in Shdhpur) and Rammdl (in Zafarwdl). 
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Batera. 630. Bataihra. These are a caste of the KAngra hills, and were in¬ 
cluded in 1881 with RAj.butMr. Ibbetson doubts whether this 
is correct. I have show'n them separately in my tables. Mr. 
Manuel of the Kangra District Office informs me “ They 
' are Sudras, but not out-castes. They are stone-cutters and' 

masons. They eat and drink with Khatrfs, RAthis, Ghir- 
atbs, and other Hindus. It would be quite incorrect to class 
them with Ddgis, who are Chamars and out-castes.” 

Batwai 63s. There are chaukidArs and coolies, mostly in KAngra, and Mr. 

Ibbetson was inclined to class them with the BarwAlas. 
Mr, O’Brien, on the other hand, tells me th.at he knows of 
Batwals who are stone-cutters like the Bataihras: they are, 
however, out-castes, which the Bataihras are not. 

Bawaria. 575. BAnwaria (vagrant hunters, workers in straw, etc.). 

Bazigar. 388. (Jugglers and acrobats). I have included Patalbesf, Kekan 
(in Ludhiana), Chhalfgar (found in Sialkot), being informed 
that these are jugglers, etc., like the BAzfgars: but 1 have 
no further information regarding them. 

Bhabra. 338. BhAwra. These men are mostly Jains, and caste entries of Jain 
without further detail have been presumed to refer to the 
BhAbras. So also entries of SarAogi, Puj, Dhundlu (scil. 
Pujera, Dhundhera, which are Jain denomination.s). Also 
OswAl, BhAbra : but not OswAl by itself, which has been class¬ 
ed as Bania. 

Bhand. 330. Bhand : Ph.and : Pand. These are buffoons and story-tellers ; 

I have followed Mr. ibbetson in including NaqqAl, though 
some of my staff wished to class this with the MfrAsfs, I 
have also included QawAI and (in HoshiArpur and the Dera 
Tahsil of KAngra) AbdAl. Entries of QabAl in jAlandhar, 
which should have followed those of QawAl, have unfortunate¬ 
ly been classed under MfrAsf. 

Bharat. 323. PhirAfn : PirhAfn : BharAh : BaryAf. They are beggars and pil¬ 
grim-conductors connected with the worship of Sakhf Sar- 
war: and I have kept them apart from the MfrA.sfs, with 
whom they are commonly classed. I, include Shekh, PhirAfn. 
In addition to the derivation of the word mentioned by Mr. 
Ibbetson, there is one from " Be-rahf: ” going opposite to the 
prescribed rules of singing ! “ Pfr-zAhf ” showing the road to 
the Pfr (Sarwar), and ” Bhar-ai" or Chauki bharnewala, one 
who keeps watch at a shrine. 

Bharbhnnja. 610. BhujA : Bhojwa: Parpunjf. These are grain-parchers: and 
Mr. Ibbetson says they are also called ChaiArf on the 
Indus. 

Bhat. 326. Bhat: Bait: BiAt; BrahmbhAt: Mahdbat (bards and genealo¬ 
gists). Includes also Brahman, Bhat: Rai: Brahman, Rai: jAgA 
and ChAran; 1 have also included WAhra: GiAnA (Ffroz- 
pur) and BAIfarosh (Pindf). The BhAtras returned in Kulu 
are BhAts, and should have been so classed. 

Bhatia. 542. Also BhAtf (but beware of confusion with the Bhattf, who are 
, RAjputs and Jats). The BhAtia are shopkeepers, and are 
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returned in the hills as Chhattrf, Bhdtia or RAjpvit, Bhdtia. 
In Lahore we find entries of Arora, BhAtia. The Bhdtias in 
Kulu should have been included under Bhat. 

Bbitn. 5ja. Bhitar: BAtra. A pedler caste claiming Brdhnian origin : 

known in Delhi and the east as Rdmdya. Mr. Ibbetson says 
" He is called Madho in Rawalpindi, but this is probably 
due to some confusion of Bhdtia with Bh<lt ” (Madho being a 
common Bhdt sub-caste). I was informed, however, that 
Mddho is a common name in Peshiwar for Bhdtras, and have 
followed tins information. “Pandit" in Peshawar is also 
said to mean Bhatra. 

BhatUra. 6 jo. Pathdra: Patara. These are bakers and sellers of cooked 
food, generally Jhfnwars. I have included entries of 
B^warch]; also of Sozan, which seems to be a name for 
Bhatidras in Bahawalpur. Darbas in Dera Ismail Khdn are 
stated to be Bhatidras, and I found an entry of Darii in 
Jdmpur, where the occupation recorded was Bhatidra. I in¬ 
clude also Jat, Sohdd, and Rdjput, Bhatidra. In compila¬ 
tion I have added the Nanbdfs (Hg. M399) and Tabdkhias 
(H. loi, S. 60, M. 285). Under Nanbaf are included Ndnwaf, 
Bhogf, Kabdbf, Ldngrf, and Puzgar (Ambdla): Tabdkhia is 
also spelt Tabakh and Tabdkf, The Nanbdfs were mainly in 
Montgomery and Bahdwalpur: the Tabdkhias in Jhelam and 
Patidla. 

Biloch. 3fs- Also spelt Bdloch. Twenty-four Biloch tribes were selected for 
separate compilation. Not unfrequently a Biloch would re¬ 
turn this tribe or clan in the column where he should have 
entered Biloch, and where this tribe or clan was recognized 
as belonging to any of the selected tribes, it was classed 
under it. ' Where it was recognized as Biloch tribe or clan, 
but could not be attributed to any of the specified tribes, or 
where it might belong to two or more such tribes, it was class¬ 
ed under Miscellaneous Bilochfs. I trusted a good deal to 
the local knowledge of the officer in charge of the Derajdt 
abstraction office in this respect : and I expect the classifica¬ 
tion in that office is fairly trustworthy. A reference to the 
fist of sub-castes returned under Biloch will show that a number 
of the names so returned are those of sub-castes which can 
scarcely belong to Biloches proper, such as Gil, Chauhdn, Fun- 
wdr, etc., but as the word Biloch is used in several senses (see 
below) and the sub-castes in question were generally those 
common to several non-Bilooh castes, it was impossible to 
make distinctions and the entries were classed, as they were 
returned, under the head Biloch. When, however, a caste 
name was returned as the sub-caste of Biioch and there was a 
presumption that the name Biloch had been falsely or careless¬ 
ly assumed, the name returned as a sub-caste was taken to be 
the real caste: e.^., in the case of Biloch, Gujar; Bfloch, 
Awdn, and so forth. The word Jat is used in the south-west 
of the province in a very loose way, and sometimes in a sort of 
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contradiction to the term Biloch; but we found several entries, 
such as Jat Rind, Jat Chdndia, etc., which we classed, not as 
> Jat, but as Biloch. 

The classification of Biloches is especially complicated by the fact, noticed 
by Mr. Ibbetson, that the term Biloch applies to four classes of persons, viz .^— 
(i) the Blloch proper, (2) a criminal tribe from the neighbourhood of Thdnesar, 
(3) any camelman and (4) a Pathdn sub-caste in Dera Ismail Khdn. This last 
variety, when returned in the schedules as Pathdn, Biloch or Pathdn, Bdluch, has 
been so retained and classed under Miscellaneous Pathdns: but there is no 
method by which we can distinguish the camelman or the criminal tribe from the 
Biloch proper ; and the returns include all three. And further, as the camel- 
men are so often returned as Biloch, there is no value in separate figures for the 
men returned as Untwdl, so that I determined to compile these latter under the 
head Biloch. The number of men t.abulated as Untwdl, .including those who re¬ 
turned themselves as Sdrbdn, Scirwdn,.Shutarbdn, Shutarwdn, Sarwdn, orShdtir- 
bdshi, amounted to 1,140, found mostly in Kohat and Bah^walpur. 

The words Taloch and Talochf, which appeared in the schedules, are pos¬ 
sibly misspellings for Biloch, but the word Thalochi, returned in the Rawalpindi 
district, though said to mean Biloch, is explained as “ inhabitants of the Thai," 
Multam is not unfrequently returned as a caste in the schedules ; and our general 
rule was to class such entries, when the religion was Mu.salman, as Biloch ; in 
Gurgdon the word is said to imply Kumhars, in Ffrozpur Jats, and in the central 
Districts Ardins. 

Khetrdn returned as a subcaste of Biloch or as a caste, was classed under 
Biloch. When returned as a sub-caste of Pathdn, it was so classified and is so 
shown in the tables. The Lishdrfs were distinguished in tabulation from the Ld- 
shdrfs a Gurchd m section ; but 1 doubt if the distinction was really observed by the 
enumerators anyw-herc except in the immediate neighbourhood of the seat of 
these tribes. Our figures for Patdffs probably include a certain number of Gur- 
chdnfs, who have returned themselves as such ; Patdff being also the name of a 
Gurchdnf section. 

Regarding the confusion attending the subdivisions of the Biloches, Mr. 
Younghusband, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghdzf Khan, writes:— 

“1 think that so far as the Biloches are concerned, it is to be regretted that the Caste 
column was not divided into three, so as to show the section of the tribe, as 1 understand 
that in many cases the section was returned instead of the tribe. This must have caused 
much confusion in tabulating the returns in the central office, as it is not uncommon to 
find sections of different tribes bearing the same name. The fact is that, though some of 
our Biloch tribes are homogenous, some (c.^., the Gurch^nfs) are in their origin acongerics 
of scattered sections of other tribes, and in almost every tribe we find members or sections 
of other tribes, which have for years been living with them and have become practically 
members of their adopted tribes. Thus, two of the most important sections of the GurchAnf 
tribe are Lashdrfs and Patdffs, and we find Chdndias among the Bozddrs and Lisharfs 
Khosas among the Laghdris, Rustamdnfs among both Md^drLs and Bozddrs, and so on. 
The result is that in many cases the returns do not give the real numbers of the tribe." 

Bodia. 5 / 9 . These should perhaps have been cl.assed with the Wattus, of whom 
they are a sec tion. Entries of Jat, Bodla were classed as Mis¬ 
cellaneous Jats, not as Bodlas. 

Bohra. 5j5- Bhora. Vhc word is said to be from " Bahii-rdh,’’the shopkeeper 
being a man of many wiles. 

Brahman. 511. I have Included those who returned their caste as Brahmd, 
Brahfnc-hdrf and Brahmi, though these need not necessarily 
be Brahmans. The returns, as in 1881, include the Achdraj 
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or MahAbrahman. They also include some cases in which 
the caste and subcaste given were doubtful, but the sect re¬ 
turned was Brahman. Pandit (except in Peshawar and 
Pindi) and Joshf were classed as Brahmans j so also Ddkaut, 
Gujrdtf, Sdrsut, and a number of other names recognizable as 
Brahman subdivisions Kashmiri Pandits have been includ¬ 
ed. Bhargu, Brahman and Brahman, Dhiisar have been 
classed as Dhusar (y, n;.). Some of the returns were very 
curious ; as, for instance, Mahdjan, Brahman (in Ffrozpur) 
and even Qassdb, Gaur Brahman (in Delhi). This latter was 
classed under Qassiib. Pdnda, when the religion was Hindu, 
was classed as Brahman. Mussulman Pdndas have been add¬ 
ed in compilation to the Jats. See also under Chamar and 
Chuhra. 

Bot. I have classed under this heading those who have returned them¬ 
selves in Spiti and Ldhul by names implying that they are Tibetans. 
Boti is the name for the language, and Bot for the people ; but they 
rarely apply it to themselves: “ If they did,” says Mr. Diack, “ it 
would be like a Panjdbi describing himself'as an Asiatic.” I append 
information supplied by Mr. Diack regarding the names which 1 have 
classed under Bot. They may be placed in four classes as follows - 

i Jocho .—This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who marries the 
daughter of any high-class family, such as that of the Nono of 
Spiti or the Thikar of Ldhul, or any family of equal import¬ 
ance in Ladik or Tibet. The same name is borne by the lady 
whose marriage has invested her husband with the title, but 
the feminine form is generally jo-jo. The children of the union 
do not enjoy the title. ’Jo and Cho are synonyms. I have in¬ 
cluded Nono and Shema, titles enjoyed by the hereditary chief 
of Spiti and a similar but subordinate chief in the Pin valley in 
•Spiti. Their wives bear the title of She-ma. 

ii. Lonpa .—This term is applied to the class not so high as the Jocho or as 

low as the Chhl-zang. Lonpa i.s, however, also apparently a 
synonym for Lon-chhenpa, mentioned under Chhd-zang below, 
1 have included l.x>hrag and Da-tong-kar.po (Dhongrukdru), 
which are said to be synonyms for Lonpa. 

iii. Chhd-sang.—T\\e^ word means “middle-class," as opposed on the one 

hand to “Tarap,” or high-class, such as members of the 
family of the Nono of Spiti, and on the other to “ Marap," 
or “low class,’’ which includes the blacksmiths, Hesfs, etc. 
(See also Ibbetson, paragraph 562, and the Kulu Gazetteer, 
page 120.) 

iv. Loban. —The word means ‘ a teacher,’ and is probably the description given 

of himself by some wandering Tibetan pilgrim. There was 
some difficulty in ascertaining the “caste” of Tibetan pil¬ 
grims. These men treated the question as a joke, and return¬ 
ed themselves as “stones,” or articles of wearing apparel, and 
the like. 

“ Tribal distinctions are recognized in Spiti, the chief being the following—(i) Nandu, 
(2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lon-chhenpa, (5) Hesir, and (6) Nyekpa. Marriage is 
forbidden within the tribe, but one tribe intermarries freely with another. A woman on mar¬ 
rying is considered to belong to her husband’s tribe, and the children of both sexes are of the 
tribe of the father. The tribes (ru’wa) are not local ; members of each may be found in 
any village. The members “phaibat” of the tribe, wherever they may live, inherit in pre* 
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(erence to the people of the village, in default of natural heirs. Lonpa is the fourth of the 
above-named Chhizangs. The Lon-chhen-pas and the Gyazhingpas are considered some¬ 
what superior to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, says that in his country,.as else¬ 
where, wealth is the real criterion of respectability.” 

The actual figures for the Kulu subdivision under these heads are :— 


Jo-cho 

H. 

27 

Lonpa 

B. 4 

Cho or Jo 

. H. 

75 

Lohrag 

B. I 

Noiio . 

H. 

2 

Dhongrukdru 

B. I 

Shema 

B. 

1 

Chhdaang. 

B. 3 .‘74 


Loban 


H. I 


It would appear that the Jo have been by error excluded from the total of 
Bot in our tables. 

Brahman (MuhiAi). j/j. I received a request from some Muhidls a very short 

time before the Census that they might be distin¬ 
guished from the Brahmans in the returns: their 
avocations being agriculture. Government service, 
military service, and the like. The Deputy Cora- 
mi.ssioncrs of Shahpur, Rawalpindi, and Jhelam (the 
districts in which this clan are understood to be 
mostly prevalent) were asked to have the Muhid.ls 
recorded in the schedules separately • from the 
■ Brahmans. Wc were able also in tabulation to class 
under this head all Brahmans who returned any of 
the seven Muhial sub-castes, Bali, Cliibbar, Dat, 
Lau, Waid, Mohan, and Bamhal. Our returns will 
thus be fairly complete, though we shall have over¬ 
looked any that may have returned themselves mere¬ 
ly as Brahman Sdrsut. The word is variously spelt 
Mahbial, Mahdl, Mehial, Mohal, Miihial, MuhtidI, 
JVIutial, Moydl, Mial. The Muhials of tlie Sail-range 
are said not to give their daughters to Brahmans, to 
affect the title of Ldla, which is commonly used for 
Khatris, to perform no priestly functions and to 
make free use of meat and drink. The Muhials are 
not, however, in all cases so markedly distinct from 
the Brahmans generally. 

Chamar, (, 04 . Chamidr. Chdmar, Machdr. Includes Dhcd, Dosddh (or 
Dosdt), Rahtia, Ramdasia, and a few other names recognized 
as referring to Charndrs. Some Ramddsis are, however, 
Juldhas, etc. Chamarwa is classed as Chamdr: but Chamdrwa 
Brahman or Brahman Chamdrwa as Brahmans, In compila¬ 
tion I have added the Chamrangs (total number H. 251, M. 
4.738)1 but I have kept the Mochfs apart. The Chamrangs 
are found mostly in Sidlkot and Patiala. Thirty-four 
persons (of whom 33 are in Delhi) returned as Madhar 
have been added in compilation, I have no information 
regarding these, except that they are said to be a caste akin 
to Charndrs. Perhaps they are Maddrf faqi'rs. 

ChanEw. 514- Jangar: Jankar. A vagrant tribe of reapers, gram-sifters, etc. 

I have included those returned, as Jat Changar, or Rdjpiit 
Changrf. 
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CUiimbA 641 . ChhfnbA. Includes Chfpf, Chhibf, Chhibii, and Chipagar, 
These are cloth-printers and have to be distinguished 
from the China and Chfma, which are Jat tribes of the Cen¬ 
tral Punjab. In the outlying parts of the province, however, 
some sporadic returns of China and Chfma were considered 
to be probably mistakes for Chhimbd. Jat China, and Jat 
Chfma were of course classed under Jat, wherever they 
occurred. The followers of Ndmdeo are mostly Chhfmbds, 
and all entries otherwise doubtful where the caste, sub-caste, 
or sect w'as Ndmdeo, or Ndmabansf, have been classed 
under Chhfmbd. 

Chuhra. 597. Chura. Chhur.a. The sweepers and scavengers of the country. 

I have included (Kutdna Kiirtdna, Kurd^dna) and Musallf 
(Mdself, Musallan, Musallim), who are Mussulmdn sweep¬ 
ers: Rangreta and Mazhbf (the latter very generally return¬ 
ed in Hazdra and Kohdt, but found everywhere), who are 
Sikh sweepers. Also in Simla, Chanddl; and in the north¬ 
west of the province Shahikhel, Shdhfkhel, and Pathdn Shahf- 
khcl. Also Bhangf, Senbhangf, Ldlbcgf, Bdldshdhf, Shudar 
(Sudra),Rajwa (Dera Ghdzf Khdn), Jalldd (Dera Ismail Khdn), 
and some few names recognized as Chijhra sub-castes. Cases 
in which the religion or sect was returned as Chdhra, Ldlbegf, 
Bdlmfkf, or any of the names given to sweeper religions were 
classed under this head. In the Simla district a number of 
sweepers returned their caste as Hindu, and were identified 
by the religion or sect. Chuhra-Dfnddr and Brahman-Chuhra, 
returned as castes, have also been included as Chilhras. 
Many sweepers doubtless returned themselves as Jats, but 
it is doubtful whether entries of Jat Kurtdna should be treated 
as sweepers, because there is said to be a true Jat tribe of 
that name (see also footnote to page 319 of Mr, Ibbetson’s 
report). We included in Chuhra some entries of “ Koi qaum 
nahfn,” to which no clue could be found. 

Dagf Bnd Koii. 65-. “These two words,” says Mr. Ibbetson, “ together with a 
third name Chanal, are used almost indifferently to 
describe the lower class of menials of the highest hills.” 

There seems to be no 
real distinction, and I 
have shown them in the 
tables together. The 
figures are shown sepa¬ 
rately in the margin: 
those for Ddgis include Chandls, and also those re¬ 
turned in Kulu as Nar. The Kolfs in the plains, who 
are weavers and are called Chamdr JuMhas, might have 
been perhaps more suitably classed under the Korfs or 

Chamars (see Census Re¬ 
port of iS8i, para. 611). 
The chief figures for these- 
are shown in the mar¬ 
gin. Persons returned as 
Barhai or Barehi in Spiti 
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Kdffii. 

Gtirpilon 

5.288 

Delhi . 

3.215 

Ambala 

1,036 

Hiss4i: 

4*5 




3.1*8 

1 

D4fii 


2<» 

luo, 

>• 31,148 


(». 

1 


Koli 

IP- 

*38.3.53 



70 

■ *38,519 
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have been entered as Digfs; the word implies an axe¬ 
man in Kulu, but, as Mr. Diack suggests, an axe has 
very little to operate on in Spiti. “ The identity of 
the Ddgis and Kolis,” writes Mr. Diack from Kulu, "is 
clearly shown by their numbers being now returned, of 
the former as 15,670, or nearly 40 per cent, more than 
the total returns of the district {11,301) in 1881, and 
of the latter as 13,343, or about 33 per cent, less than 
the former return for the district (19,742).” 

DAoii 6 j6. or D&oiA These are gold-washers in the hills, and "are said by 
many to belong to the Diimna caste.” I have included 
those returned as Sansoi in Hoshidrpur and Kdngra. 

oirag^T. 5(Sja. Gunpowder-Workers. 1 have included Atishbdz and Bdrutsdz: 

Perhaps the BarwatScir of last Census is a misspelling for 
Bdrutsdz. 

Darei. Darjf: Darzgnr. Names otherwise unrecognizable have been 

classed as Darzf, when the occupation indicated this to be the 
caste, c.g., Sialkotf or Khalifa with occupation Durst is so en¬ 
tered. KhiAt and Suji or Sue are cpmmon synonyms. I have 
inqjuded also Khemadoz (tent-maker). 

DAndpotra. 473. Dddpotra. Tlie dominant family in Bahdwalpur claiming 
Qureshi descent, I have included returns of Jat, Ddiidpo- 
tra in the south-west: but not Biloch, Daudpotra. Abbdsi in 
the south-west has been included under this tribe. 

DehEim. 41S. Included at last Census with Pathdns, but not generally consi¬ 
dered as such. Also spelt Dehgdnr, and Dehgdl. I have 
included Jat Dehgrin and Afghdn Dehgdn: but Dehgan Tdjik 
has gone under Tdjik. The word means " cultivator” and in 
Bannu f have heard the proverb applied to them, which is 
quoted in the last line but one of the first paragraph of 
para. 507 of last Census Report. 

Dhaiuik. (,01. Dhanak ; Dharag. A low Hindustani caste of scavengers and 
weavers. Bargi and Balai or Rdjbalai in the south-east have 
been classed under Dhdnak. 

Dhobi. (>43, Dhoba, Dhaba, Dibbd, Dabha, Dhabi, Thobd, Thobi, He is 
also returned as Gdzar and Jdmasho. Several sub-castes re¬ 
cognized as Dhobf subdivisions have been clas.sed under this 
head : and the occupation was also a guide in doubtful cases. 
In compilation 1 have included the Charhoas (total re¬ 
turned Hindu 1,698, Sikh 3, Mahomedan 23,180), who 
are practically the same as Dhobis in the west of the pro¬ 
vince. The Charhoas were returned mostly from Muzaffar- 
garh and B^hawalpur. Many of the Panjdbfs returned as 
Dhobis are said to be Chhfmbas: and of a separate caste 
to the Piirbia Dhobf. In the west it would seem that the 
Dhobis, Charhoas, Chhimbas, Lildris and Rangrezes are 
really one and the same caste. They are said to intermarry 
with each other. 

DhauETt. Iron smelters, etc., in the hills. Spelt in 1881 as Dhogrf. 

' Mr. Ibbetson suggests Dhonkrf (from dhonkni —bellows), but 
Mr. O’Brien tells me that the above is the correct pronuncia- 
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tion, and the name is returned as Dhaugri in the schedules. 
Many Dliaugris are doubtless returned as Lohdrs. 

Dbfind. 4SJ- Diind. The Rdjpiit tribe prevalent in the Murree hills. I have 
followed the precedent of i88i in counting these separately 
from other Rdjputs. I include, however, those returned as 
Rdjput, Dhiind, 42,141 in number (Rdwal Pindf, 18,278 ; Ha- 
zAra, 33,570), also the Sarrdra (M. 6,350) of the Hazdra dis¬ 
trict who are said to be Dhdnds by origin (see also para. 
659 of last Census Report). The name is said to be derived 
from Sir-hdra: the share of the sons of a certain Dhdnd Sirddr 
by a low-caste woman having been less than that of his other 
sons. 

Dhusar. 5,74. Clerks and merchants, claiming a Brahman origin. I have in¬ 
cluded Bhdrgu Brahman (in Pataudf) and Brahman, Dhdnsar- 
-Bhdrgii. 

Cogar. ^7^. A semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural tribe of the Central Punjab. I 
include Jat, Dogar; Rdjput, Dogar, and Jat, Setf-Dogar. 
There is also a sub-castc of Aroras called Dogar. 

Dogra. 55S. The Jammii tribe; of Rdjput origin. I have included Rdjput 
• Dogra. 

Dosiii. a6<7. Dushdli: Doshdlf. Leaf-plate makers ir** the hills. I have in¬ 
cluded Bargf (see Crookc’s Ethnographical Handbook for the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, page 33). 

Dumn». 6 s-f- Duman : Dumra. Scavengers, bamboo workers, etc., in the hills. 

As in 1881, Bhanjras (also Bhenj.ar and Bhangra) are includ¬ 
ed. Also the Racbdlia or weavers’ hrush-makers, in Jdlandhar. 
The Diimna is called Dum in Chamba according to Mr. Ibbet- 
son, w'hile in Sialkot the l^iim (see Mfrdsf) is s.aid to be com¬ 
monly called Diimna, and the Diimnas of Sialkot have been 
classed by mein the returns as Mfrdsfs. There is probably a 
confusion between the two castes in most submontane dis¬ 
tricts. The Diimnas of Kangra are said to include besides 
the Diimnas proper (also called Sanh.iis, who live by making 
baskets and matting and playing on pipes and kettle-drums), 
the Sansois, or gold-washers, and the Barars, who make win- 
n.owing-pans, sieves, strings for pellet bows, etc. These two 
latter are separately classed in our returns—see under DAolA 
and Barar above. 


Faqir. s^"- 


In the tables I have classed fourteen varieties of religious or 
semi-religious names returned as castes under this head ; the 
Jogfshave not been so classed for reasons given under” Jogf” 
below. The general term “ Faqfr unspecified” relates only to 
cases in which the specific caste could not be clearly ascertain¬ 
ed : for instance, Faqfr. SAr.sut would go under Brahman; Faqfr, 
Awdn under Awdn: the caste in such instances being undoubt¬ 
edly Brahman or Awan, and Faqfr being only an indication of the 
occupation. Similarly with the varieties of faqfrs shown in the 
tables: Faqfr, Uddsf has gone under Uddsf, and so on. In 
many instances, where the caste was doubtful, the occupation. 


Religious medicancy,” led us to class the entry under Faqfr. 
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The names of mendicant orders are often returned as castes. 
We classed the following names under Faqfr; Sanone, Shakar- 
tdra: Gurzmdr(Gurchaif)kr); Malang; Muqfmia: Pdkurrahmdnf; 
Jashansh^hf: JfUni: Daunishdhf: Sandalshdhf: Shaharwar* 
df; Shdhbdzf; Lutf-ddrf: Naqshbandf: Anandmurtazd: Bd- 
wansheihi': Churfmdr: Dauleshihf: Deswdra: Sulaimdn : 

■ KalsiriAIa: Kdliposh : Gumdr: Anr, Ghaus ; Chauddsf: Konte ; 

Murfda: Astijf; Bari ; Pfnishdhf: Shdhbdzf: Sdfn : Harddsia : 
Nddiria : Shahzardnia; Razzdqshihf: Sabdjf: Tdtdl; Sultanf: 
Sdbaria ; Stiff: Fuqrd: Rahfmf: Tdkhuria: Chuharshihf: 
Alifshdhf: Jdtap; Gaddgar : Shdh Sakhf: Majziib. In compi¬ 
lation 1 added Dfwdn or Dfwdna (H. 217, S. 7 largely, from 
Palfala), Gargajje, i.e., Gurzmdr (H. lo), and Gadd Nardinia 
(H. 14. M. 60). 

With the varieties indicated in the tables I dealt as I did with the faqfr 
generally, that is to say, that if the sub-caste returned indicated another caste the 
other caste was adhered to : e.g., Bairdgf, Khatri would go down as Khatri, 
Benawd was found also as Bdnawf and Shdh Benawd. The Chishtf I have classed 
under Faqfrs, though in Montgomery the name refers to a caste no longer religious 
(para. 518 of last Census Report) : it is not possible to separate the figures, as 
many Chishtf fdqfrs return themselves as Chishtf by caste. The Husainf, too, 
as Mr. Ibbetson points out (para. 523), may possibly be Saiads, and not Faqfrs, 
Under Jaldlf we included an entry of Zanzabf in Hoshidrpur and under Maddri 
an entry of Shah Maddrf Ashiqdna. In compilation 1 added to Maddrf the 
figures for Maddrkf (total 83). 

The word faqfr is not properly applicable to Hindu mendicants and ascetics ; 
but it is so commonly used for men of all religions that I have had no scruple in 
including the Hindus under this head, more especially as the religion is indicated 
in the tables. I have generally employed the vague word Sddh to include Hindu 
and Sikh faqfrs. The word is generally spelt Sddh and Sddhu in English books, 
and this is philologically correct, but the common native spelling in this Province 
would appear to be Sdhd or Sdhdu. Under this term I have included most of 
the Hindu and Sikh orders, etc., returned as castes, e.g., Akdlf, Nihang (or 
Ndhang), Nirankdri, Guldbddsf, Ndnakshdhf, Nirmalf, Dddupdnthf, Kabfrpanthf, 
Bhai, Paramahans, Granthf, Vaishnav, Satsdhiba, Jaikishnf, Sant, Mohant, 
Ndgd, and the like : also the Jain Dhdndhias. These names were probably 
returned in greater number, from the fact of our having a sect column and from 
the proximity ol that column to the column for caste, in the schedule. As 
regards the special heads for which separate figures are shown, that for 
Bairdgi includes Rdmdwat; Sannidsf includes Shandsf and Girf; Suthrashdhf 
includes Sutra and (wrongly) Somanshdhf and Sdnwalshdhf; and Uddsi includes 
Sewdpanthf. 

Gadvia. 614. A Hindustani caste of shepherds and goat-herds; also spelt 
Gddaria. Includes Zaminddr Gadarfa: and in Pindf Ajarf 
(goat-herd). The watchmen in Peshdwar are said to be 
mostly Gadarias, and 1 have included Pdsbdn and Chaupdn 
in that district under this head. 

Gaddi. 498. 1 hese are primarily a shepherd race in the hills. I have included 
returns of Gaddf, Brahman; Gaddf, Rdjpiit and Gaddf, Khatrf. 
The Hdlfs and Sepis of the hills were, in 1881, classed as Ddgfs 
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(para. 658 of Report), but Mr. O’Brien assures me that they 
are quite distinct from Ddgfs, and are practically Gaddfs. 
“ HdUs and Sepfs,” he says, “ differ from Gaddfs only in not 
wearing the janeo. They follow the same occupation, when well 
off, namely owning sheep and goats, and wear the same dress. 
To an outside observer there is no difference between a Gaddi 
who is down in his luck and a HAlf or Sepf. Both Gatldfs and 
Sepfs and Hdifs, when hard up, work as woodmen.” I have, 
therefore, classed the Hdlfs and Sepfs with the Gaddfs. It 
would have been well to have kept separate figures for them ; 
but this was only partially done. The numbers for Hdlfs and 
Sepfs in Chamba, where they were kept separate, are Sepf 
1614; Hrllf, 17,419. 

There is a quite separate caste of milkmen and agriculturists in 
Karndl who bear the same name ; but our figures would seem 
to show that these men have returned themselves largely as 
Gadi or Girrf and have been included under Gdrri (90). 

Gagri. 5X1. GAgrf: Gegrf. A vagrant tribe chiefly known as leech-appliers 
and hence also called Jokhdru. 

C>iciibar. 463. Gdkhar; Ghankar: Ghakkar: Kakar; Ghakrial. I include 
returns of Rdjput, Gakkhar and Jat, Gakkhar: also entries 
where the caste is recognised as a Gakkhar clan as, e.^., Ba* 
gidl: Kharwdl: etc. Returns of Kdyanf have been classed 
as Mughal, and not Gakkhar. 

G«ndhii4. sc5. A vagrant tribe: also spelt Ghadela. 

Gairi. sc*. A tribe of the “Dogar Mulk,” found mainly in Sialkot. The 
Gdrrfs returned for Ambala, Karndl and that neighbourhood, 
are a quite distinct caste and should apparently be more pro¬ 
perly Gadf or Gddf (see s. v. Gaddf above). 

Gii4i. 662. Mr. Ibbetson expresses uncertainty about this caste, but there 
seems no doubt that they are a caste of men in Kangra proper 
and in Nurpiir who cut grass and ply mashaks on the Beds. 

CUntb. 4tp- Girat. Includes Zaroinddr, Ghirath and Rdjput, Ghirath (in 
Gurddspur and Amritsar). As was done in 1881, I have in¬ 
cluded Bahtf (or Wdhtf, a common term in Ndhan) and Chdng 
(Chdhak, Chdhang). Most of the Ghiraths in Gurddspur, 
Amritsar and Lahore are those returned as Chdng. Chdng 
by itself has been classed as Ghirath : but Rdjput, Chdng 
and Jat, Chdng have been entered as Rdjpiit and Jat, resper- 
tively, 

Gboti. 49 T- A cowherd tribe in the east. I have included Manodi, Moroke 
and Mahoda, which are said to be Ghosf clans. 

Gh«i*m. sop- Ghuldmdn: Ghuldmzdda: Ghuldm-Khdnzdda, Gola also in Pe- 
shdwar is said to be a synonym for Ghuldm. I include 
Turkhel Ghuldm: but not Turkhel or Turakhel by itself, 
which goes under Pathdn. 

G 4 tfcb 4 . 5sp. I include Rdjpdt, Gurkhd: Nipdlia: Piirbia, Nipdlia. Also a 
certain number of names recognised as indicating Gdrkhas, 
more especially Thdpd, which was frequently returned, espe¬ 
cially in the Kdngra tahsfl. 
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CiijM. 4S0. Gdjar. Includes Jat, Gujar or Zemindar, GiSjar. Also some 
sub-castes recognised as belonging to the Gujars as Bhakri* 
Barbarf, Shdhangf, etc. 

HAroi. 5«j. A criminal class. Entries of Jat, H 4 rnf and Rijput, Him! have 
been included. 

Hesi. sot. Hill minstrels. Turj and Bdjgf have been included, as apparently 
was done in 1881. I include Batia, t.e. Beda, in Kulu (58) 
and Sepi in Kulu. 1 have also classed as Hesis, the Mangtas 
who are said to have the same occupation as the Tun's. 

Hijri. Eunuchs. Includes Khunsa: Khiisra and Mukhannas. Must be 
distinguished from the Jat tribe of Hinjras. 

jaiswara. 66j, jaswar: Jaiswar: Jaiwar: JaswSrd. A low caste from Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces. The name is found as a sub¬ 
caste of various Hindustdnf castes (see Crooke’s Handbook). 
1 have included entries of Kori, Jaiswara, but entries of 
Chamar, Jaiswara have been returned under Chamtir and 
Kurmi, Jaiswara under Kurmf. Entries of Ghasiara and Sdfs 
and generally all entries vVfiere the occupation was that of a 
Sats have been classed as Jaiswara : as well as a certain 
number of names recognised as Jaiswdra sub-castes. 

Jaguar. Jdt, Jath. Jat is the eastern spelling. The classification under the 
heading gave me an immense amount of trouble, and the results ; 
are perhaps not entirely consistent. 

In the first place we often get names returned as a sub-caste of Jat, which, 
if returned by themselves, would be classed under some other caste. My 
general rules wre as follows: (i) If the return was from the Bahdwalpur state 
or the Dera Ghazf Khan, Dcra Ism.ifl Khan, Muzaffargarh, Mult/in, Jhang 
or Montgomery districts, the caste entered in the column of sub-caste was ac¬ 
cepted almost invariably as the caste instead of Jat; because in the south-ca.st 
of the Province the word jat is used in a miscellaneous way to describe “that 
congeries of Mahommeclan tribes which are not Saiyads, Biloches, Pathdns, of 
Qureshis.” P'or instance, an entry of Jat, Shekh would be classed as Sin kh 
Jat, Loh.ir, as Lohdr, etc., in those parts, (ii) if the name returned in the sub¬ 
caste column was that of a caste generally recognised as inferior tothe Jats and 
likely to assume the title of Jat carelessly with a view to aggrandizing itself, 
this name was recognised as the caste instead of Jat. P'or instance, Jat, Chiihra 
would go down as Chuhra. If, however, the name in question was in the main 
that of an occupation rather than a caste, and it was quite possible for a Jat to be 
engaged in the occupation in question, the entry was classed as Jat. Jat, Bisltf, 
for instance, would be classed as Jat, and not Bisatf. And in the same way with 
names implying religious sects or orders, my object being (see s.v. Faqir) to 
class under those religious terms only those entries as to which we had no further 
clue : thus Jat, Uddsf, w'ould be e.ltered as Jat, not Uddsf, the presumption being 
that the mstn was a Jat who has become an Udast. (iii) If the name returned 
as a sub-caste was the name of a caste, the occupation of which was in the main 
agricultural or otherwise lesembling generally that of the Jats, it was presumed 
that the word Jat was employed in the entry rather to imply the general 
occupation and status of the caste than to indicate the caste itself. Thus Jat, 
Awiin would be classed as Aw^n ; Jat, Kamboh as Kamboh; Jat, Khokhar as 
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Khokhar, and so forth. In doing this I may have been led into error in sojne 
oases ; 1 was assured, for instance, that Kamboh was a real Jatclan as well as a 
separate caste ; if so, I have so far disturbed the accuracy of the returns, (iv) If the 
name returned as a sub-caste was the name of the sub-caste of some caste other 
than Jat, it was considered dangerous to interfere with the entry given. Thus in 
Jat, Anwdl, the sub-caste is the name of an Awin sub-caste, but the entry was 
classed as Jat. An exception was made in the case of sub-castes, obviously re¬ 
cognisable as those of Biloches or PathAns. 

In the second place there were numerous names returned in the caste column, 
which either were obviously Jat sub-castes, or were names of castes or sub-castes 
which could not be ascribed to any caste we knew of except Jat. Where they were 
obviously Jat sub-ca.stes, our way was easy. In the other case there was a great 
•temptation to throw under Jat every caste-name regarding which we had no 
definite information. In the south-west of the Province such a classification 
was in accordance with general usage, and I admitted under the head Jat every 
caste which the Tahsildars could assure me to be generally termed Jat and to 
carry on agriculture; and I am convinced that this was, with our present 
knowledge of these castes, the best'course to pursue, as it is quite useless to record 
separate figures for each one of the innumerable petty agricultural castes of 
those parts, and the classification of these castes as Jats is sound for administra¬ 
tive ends and the process cannot be made any sounder for the purposes of ethno¬ 
graphy until we know more about the castes in question. In the rest of the 
Piovince the same general rule was followed as in the south-west, though of 
course it was not brought into requisition with anything like the same frequency. 

Then, again, there is the doubtful borderland between the Jats and Rajputs, 
.several tribes returning themselves almost indifferently under one or the other. My 
system here was to select the more important of these, vis., those mentioned in 
the abstract on page 237 of the last Census Report, and to class under J.it those 
who returned themselves in i88i more frequently as Jats than as- Rdjputs, and 
to class under Rdjjiuts those %'ho in 1881 returned themselves more frequently 
as RAjputs than as Jats, the object of my plan being partly to diminish the 
trouble of tabulation by classing the whole of each such tribe in one place in¬ 
stead of in tw'o or three, and partly to exhibit the total results for one tribe in our 
general tables in one place. Under this system all persons of the following tribes 
were claused as Jats, vis., Balnuw.il, Bhutta, ChhAdar, Langih, Mahal, Siimra, 
TArar and Virk. Besides these the fo’lowing sub-castes shown as |ats were also 
returned as RAjput sub-castes in the present Census, vis., Bains, Bajwa, Chahil, 
Chaita, Gil, Hinjra and Nol, and some others. Tribes, such as Kharral, Khokhar, 
and RAihf, who were returned in i88i more frequently as independent castes than 
as Rajputs or Jats, were retained as independent castes in our returns. Sub¬ 
castes not specifically tabulated were classed with Jat or RAjptit as returned ; 
m tlie case of the less important, castes, therefore, the same name appears as a 
sub-caste of Jat and of RAjput. Further, when the schedule contained both Jat 
and Rajpiit, whether the entry was Jat, RAjput, or RAjput, Jat, the presumption 
w'as that the man was a Jat and not a RAjput, and he was classed as a Jat. 

Not infrequently the word *' ZamfndAr " was returned in the caste column and 
the general rule was to consider it as equivalent to Jat. In cases, however, where 
the sub-caste returned under ZamfndAr was the name of a well-known caste or 
sub-caste unconnected with the Jats, the indication thus given was fpllowed: 
ZamfndAr, Giijar would be classed as a Gdjar and ZamfndAr, Dhanfal as an 
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Awin. In Nurpiir, however, where Zamfndar was entered as a caste and no fur¬ 
ther clue was forthcoming, we classed as Rdthf and not as Jat. Jats were also 
commonly returned as KdshtkAr. Entries of Sikh too were common, and where 
no other indication was to be found, we assumed that a Sikh on the frontier orin 
the hills was a Khatrf, and elsewhere a Jat. One or two entries of Zailddr were 
treated as Jat, and the Miilas of Rohtak (see note on page 142 of last Census 
Report) were also so classed. 

I selected 68 sub-castes of Jats to be shown separately in the Tables; the rest 
were classed as Miscellaneous Jats. Where any of these sub-castes appeared in 
the schedules as a caste, the entry was classed under the appropriate sub-caste 
of Jat, although not stated to belong to the Jats in the schedule : if, however, 
the name in the sub-caste column of the schedule were that of some low 
caste likely to have adopted wrongly the name of a Jat tribe, this name was 
adopted as the caste. I append a few short notes regarding some of the select¬ 
ed sub-castes:— 

Alilawat.—also spelt HaWwau 
Aulak.—also Alakh : Aulakh : Aurak. 

Bhainlwil.—Vahntwiil: Bhain : Daintwdl : Vaini- 
wdl : Baini. 

Bains —Siib-rastes returned as Vains. Vais, Bdns 
and Bans have been entered under Mis¬ 
cellaneous Jats,” tbough, perhaps, they 
should have been classed here. 

Bijwa.—Bdje : jwe. The Bajus of Bajwdt are 

separate, and generally returned as 
Rdjputs. 

Bhullar.—Bhular : Pullar : Phullar : Phiilar. 

Bhutta. — Bhuto : Bhutha j Bhiita. 

Bhnttar.—Buttar : Biilhar: Butar. 

Bnta.—Buta (with h.ard t). 

ChAhil.~Chdl: Chal: Jiihil: Jahal. 

Chatta.—Chhatta : Chhatha ; Chatte : Chat. 

ChlWdar.—hddar. 

Cbima.—Chfme: Chimdn: Chfmi.—see also s.v. 

Chhfmba. 

China.—Chhfna : Chhi'nf: Chhfnhd : Chhi'nen. 

Dalit.—Doldl. 

Deo.— Deol. 

Dhankar.—Dhangar; Dhakar. 

Dharfwil.—Dhdliwdl : Diribal: Dhidlwil: Thdli- 
wil: Dhdrwil. 

Dhilion.—Dilhon : Dhillu : Uhilw&n ; Thillon. 

Dhotar.—Dohtar. 

Gisdhi.—Goiidi. 

It is very dangerous work assuming the identity of one name with another 
from closeness of spelling : and the above identifications are by no means autho¬ 
ritative. My failing has been, if anything, however, in over-caution: and very 
probably some of the words, which I have relegated to the " Miscellaneous Jats ” 
should have been entered under one or other of the selected sub-castes. 

The following entries shown separately in 1881 have been classed by me 
in compilation under Miscellaneous Jats. In some cases the information on 
which I went was not very triislWorthy, but the figures were so small that the 
delay attendant on further enquiry was not worth incurring. 1 add in each 
case the districts in which most of the entries were found :_ 

Anol (or AnoU) (H. S. M. 89) mostly in Bannii. Dagoh (H. 49, M. 37) in Gurddspur. 

Anhor (H. 36, M. 7) in Gurddspur and Patiila. Dhakoi (M. 16) in Mult.dn and Bahawalpur. 

B 4 * (Bdr) (H. 5, S. 641 M. 45) in Gurddspur Dardr (M. 79) in Montgomery. 

and Bahdwalpiir. Daia (M. 5) in Dera Gdri. Klidn. 

Bhdr (H. a?. M. aia) in Amritsar and Patidla. Dhardia (H. i, S. 9, M. 788) in Gurddspur and 
Bon (H. 9, M. 37) in Lahore and Patidla. Bahawalpdr. 
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Ghdtwal.—Katwdl. 

Gbumman.—Ghumdn. 

Gil.—Gillf. 

Hk.—Should include Jat, Ahir} as at last Census. 

But see s.v. Ahfr. 

Ithwal.—Uthwdl : Ahte!; Itwdl. 

Jdkbar.—J akkh.ar. 

Kahlon.—Kdlon : Kdhlu ; Kdhiam. 

Langah.—Langhdr. 

Langrial.—Mangridl. 

Nain.—Nan, Nun. 

Nol. —Nohal. 

Panndn.—Pannu. Panii. 

Pawdnia. —Paunia. 

Phoghat.—Phogdt. The ancestor of this tribe 
is said to have come from a place in 
Bfkdnfr where there were a number of 
Phiig trees. 

Randhdwa.— Radhdwa : Randawa : Andhdwa. 
Sahrdwat.—Shirdwat; Sairdw'at. 

Sardh.—Surd; Sardo. 

Sidhu.—Sidu : Sfdhu ; Siddii. 1 include also Jat, 
Bardr a.s in i88i. 

Sindhu.—Sindh : Sindham : Sindhuid : Sandii. 
Snmrd.—Sumr.de. 

Tahfm.—Tahra : Tahmf. 

Tdrar.—Tdrd. 

Varaich.—Baraich: Maraich. 

Virk.-Birk. 
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DJior (H. a, M. s8) in MulUn and Bahawalpfir. 

Dddll (H. 9) in Amritsar. 

Ddl6 (H. 3, M. 50) in Gurdispur and Bahdwair 
piir. 

Guru (H. ijt aS5) in Gujrit and Bahdwai- 
pdr. 

Hardba (H. 1) in Firozpur. 

Hauria (H. 16, M. l) in Lahore. 

Heran (M. 27) in Multdn. 

Jaaidh (H. 5, M. 172) in Amritsar and Bahdwal- 
pur, 

Jaivla (H.3, M. 77) in Montgomery and Bha-; 
walpdr. 

Japak (H.46, S. I, M. 371) in Montgomery and 
Bahdwalpdr. 

Jauaia (H. 38, S. 6, M. 266) in Jdlandliar and 
Bahawalpdr. 

Jinaa (H. 21, S. *7, M. 4.6) in Gurdaspur. 

Jir (H. 5, S. 4, M. 92) in Shdhpur and Bahdwai- 
piir. 

Kalotar (H. 2, S. 3, M. |6) in Shdhpur. 

Kaodi (H. 9, M. 75') in Amritsar, but perhaps 
same as Gandi-Attir. 

Kolar (H, 27, S. 95, M. 41') in Multdn, 

Karal (H. 157, M. I02) in Multdn and Patidla. 

Kahman (H. T2, M. 258) in Miiltdn. 

Kumiz (H. 2, S. I, M. 72) in Multan and Patidla. 

Lajdh (M. 22) in Multan and Kahdwalpiir. 

Lakhir (H. 3, M. 176) in Dera Ismdil Khdn and 
Rahdwalpur. 

Lakbiri (H. 60, M. 133) in Gurgdon and Bahd- 
walpiir. 

Ldngl (M, 399) in Amritsar and Bahdwaipiir. 


Lwndfaia (M. 44) in Amritsar and Bahdwalpdr. 

Malbi Of MalM {H. 4,355, S. 54, M. 474) these are 
found mostly in Raya, where the large village of 
Badomalli is called after them—see also Guj« 
rdnwdia Gazetteer, p. 33. 

Malka (H. 58, M. 4,148) in Lahore. 

Math* (H. 23, M. 283) in Multdn. 

Mongla (H. 46, S. 2, M. 12) in Amritsar. 

Muchewdla (S. l> M. 38) in Multdn. 

Mihrds (H. 2, M. 31J in Multdn and Patidla. 

Mdhdn (.M. 72) in Hazdra and Bahdwalpdr. 

Majokha (M. 53) in Shdhpur. 

Mokal (M. 38) in Multdn and Bahdwalpdr. 

Niidh (H. 10, M. 28) in Multdn. 

Palleddr (H. i, M. 14) in Montgomery and Ba¬ 
hdwalpdr. 

Pun (H. 22, M. 137) in Multdn and Bahdwalpdr. 

Pagr&l (H. 22, M. 64) in Amritsar and Bahd- 
walpdr. 

Pdnda fM.) iH. loi, M. 248) in Multdn and 
Patidid. See also s. v. Brahman. 

Ramokba (M. 14) in Multan. 

Sandeo (H. 56, M. 89) in Amritsar and Bahd- 
walpur. 

Sangrera (H. 24, M. 26) in Ferozpur. 

Sakbra (M. 273) in Gujrdnwdla and Bahdwal¬ 
pdr. 

Saroha (H. 4,045, M. 40) in Kangra and Bahd¬ 
walpdr. 

Thad (H. 26, S. 5, M. 1642) in Rdwalpindi and 
Patidla. 

Vahf (H. 81, M. 12) in Lahore and Patidla. 

Vajjar (H. i) in Shah pur. 


I have included under Jats those persons shown in my Tahsilddrs’ returns 
for districts other than Kingra as Chdhzang, ChAhzang is properly a Thi¬ 
betan term, and can scarcely be the word originally entered in the schedules. 
The number so shown includes 380 Sikhs, 32 Hindus and 19 Musalmans in the 
Amritsar District, and of these all but one are females. It may possibly be a 
mistake for Chdng (see Ghirath). 

jhfnwar. dry. The term has been taken conventionally for water-carriers of all 
creeds, and 1 have included Kahdr, Mahra, Mdshkf, Bhishtf 
and Saqqdh, as was done in 1881. The following names ap¬ 
pear to be mispronunciations of the word Jhfnwar, ms., 
Chhmwar, Chlifwar, Chhor, Chor, Dhfnwar and Dhfwar. The 
latter approximates to Dhfmaj, which is apparently the Central 
Provinces equivalent (see Punjab Notes and Queries, i, 361). 
The word Dhfmar does not, however, appear to have been re¬ 
turned : •there is a distinction between Dhfnwars and Dhfmars 
pointed out in Punjab Notes and Queries, i, 797, I have in¬ 
cluded also Kh^rkash and Bhangfwdr, and a few sub-castes 
recognised as belonging to Jhfnwar castes. In compilation I 
have added Ghardmf (H. 68, M. 36) and Kuhdra (H. 56, S. 2, 
M. 1,878). The Ghardmfs are, however, said to be distinct from 
the Jhfnwars, and to work in grass, etc. The Kuhdras are water- 
carriers and returned mostly from Sidlkot and Bahdwalpur. 
jugfuBdRawui 52J. Some of the Jogfs of our returns are of the Hindu reli¬ 
gious order of that name; others belong to a vagabond 
MusalmAn tribe of the same name which is identical 
with the Rdwals, There is, therefore, no use separating 
the figures in the tables. The figures actually tabu- 
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lated were ;—Rdwal, M. 4,042, Jogi 87,895, and of the 
Jogis, 45.716 appear to have been Musalmans. I have 
included Ogar, Jangam and NAth under Jogi. Under 
Rdwal I have classed Rol, and the Bachuwdlias of 
Fan'dkot and Flrozpur, though these need not necessa¬ 
rily, I am told, be Rdwals. Mussulmdn Pdndas in 
Fan'dkot are said to be Rdwals. There is a lane of 
Mu salmon jogis in Dera Ismail Khan city, but the men 
entered themselves as jats and Pathdns, thinking this 
the more respectable form of return. 

juUha. 911 . Juldli ; Juldi. The weavers of the Province. Synonyms are Bd- 
finda, Pdolf (Poll), Kasbf (a very common term in the Gujrdt 
returns, also spelt Kasbddr and Kdsbf), Daryaibdf, Tdlia, 
Khadi, Sufcdbaf. I have also included Dhudt in Jdmpdr; 
Buna in Ludhidna ; Gara in Patiala, and Saroia in Multan. In 
Pdlampur 1 included SuppI, but this should probably be Sepf 
(see Guddf). Kaoir was a weaver, and I have entered Kabi'r- 
bansls and Kamiras as weavers ; Kabirpanthis, however, have 
been classed as Sadiis (q.v.); the distinction is doubtless a little 
too refined. 1 have Included Juldha-Mochl from Flrozpur. 

KAfir, Includes one Surkh Kdfir in Peshdwar. 

Kahut. .ts4. Includes Zaminddr, Kahiit and Jat, Kahut. 

KaiAi. U48. Kalhdl: Kalwdr. Also returned as Ahluwalia, Aluwari, Aluajid, Alii- 
wdla, Altiwalia ; also as Kakkezai; entries of Patluin, Kakkezaf. 
have been classed as Miscellaneous Pathdns; Pathdn Kald .1 as 
Kaldl. Kal.ll or Kuldl in Peshdwar and Pindlis used for Ktim- 
hdrand all Musabndn Kaldls in those districts have been classed 
with Kumhars. 1 include also Neb as Kaldl ; and such entries as 
Chhattrf, Ahluwalia; Rdjpiit, Ahluwalia; Rdjpiit, Kakkezai; and 
Shekh, Kakkezai. 

Kamboh. 491. Kanbo; Kanboh, Kamoi. The well-known agricultural caste. 

I include Jat, Karnboh and Rdjpiit, Kainbob, 

Kanciuin. 5tfj. I include Rdjpiit, Kanchan, Synonyms are Randl in Gurgdon, 
Hissar and Delhi; Rdmjanf or Rdmjf in Delhi, Karndl and 
Gurgdon ; and Tawdif in Gurgdon and Ilissdr. I have also, 
for the reasons given in pnr,a, 590 of the last Census Report, 
included all who were returned as Kanjar (q. v.) from any 
district except Hissdr, Rohtak, iGurgdon, Delhi, Amb.lla, or 
Ludhidna and any state except Patidla, Ndbha, Jind, Kalsia, 
Mdler-kotla, Lohdrii, Diijdna and Pdtaudf, 

Kanera. 61$. Grass-workers: apparently also spelt Ghanera, and Ghaneru. 

Kanet. 4S7. Kaneta : Kunet. Includes jat, Kanet and Rdjpiit, Kanet- ALso 
Badoi (Simla Hill States) ; Sartera; and Kaspatf (Ludhidna) 
I havip also added in compilation entries of Pahdrf (H. 113, 
S. 14, M. 153); Badaria (H. 340); Khas (H. 1383); and 
Ldmba (H. a); also in Ldhul Ghokrii (B. i) and Sobhan (H. i). 

Kangar 55J. Kangra, Kankar, Ktingar, Kangri. A caste of travelling hawk¬ 
ers. 

Ksiynr. s^o. The figures in our tables, as in 1881, show only the Kanjars of 
, the Eastern .Punjab, \.here the term denotes a vagrant race 
who live on vermin-catching and grass-working, etc. In the 
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Province generally the term implies a prostitute, and the 
figures returned for Kanjairs have, except in the east, been 
classed under Kanchan (q. v.), which is the common word in 
the east for a prostitute. I have included under Kanjar the 
returns for Kanjrf, Tawdif, Khdnjf, Beda, Bedf, Ndtik, Pesha* 
gar and Ganf. TheSahota, a horse-breeding tribe in Hoshiir- 
pur, are said to be connected with the Kanjars ; also the Bhag- 
tfsin Dera Ghdzf Khdn. 

Kfipri. 5i5jn. A kind of Bhdts who officiate at weddings. I include Mangla- 
mukhf in Simla. 

Kehal. 580. I include Kahal, Khel and Ghel. A vagrant fishing tribe of the 
south-west. In 1881 the figures included those for Mors; but 
Mor does not appear to have been returned as a caste this 
time. 

4^g. A tribe of the Mewatf border ; returned in Gurgdon also as 
Khdngurwah. 

Kharral. 470. A semi pastoral, semi-agricultural tribe, most prevalent in Mont¬ 
gomery. I include Jat, Kharral and Kajput, Kharral. 'fhe 
word is also spelt Karral. 

Khatik 602. Khatik ; Katik (Gurgdon). A down country caste of tanners, pig- 
keepers, etc. 

Karral 462 A Hazdra tribe, also returned as Kharrdl, Kliarrdlf, and Rdjput, 
Kharral. Kaldl is also sometimes spelt this way, and this 
may have led to some confusion. 

Kashmiri 557. Includes Jat, Kashmfrf; but Kashmiri Pandit goes under Brah¬ 
man. The Kashmiris of the Punjab are very often weavers, 
and entries of Shdlbdf, Patoi, etc., with Kashmiri as a native 
language should certainly be classed as Kashmiri. We also 
included certain sub-castes which appeared to be Kashmiri 
sub-divisions, the more important were Malik and Mir (see, 
however s. v. Mirdsi). 

Kdiath. 560. Kd’at, Kdsta, Kdiast, Kaiat, Kdst. The Hindustdni writer caste. 

1 include an entry (surely a malicious one) of Shudar, Kdiath. 

Khatri. S3’- The casle is often entered as Chhattri, and in such cases it is 
difficult to decide whether Rdjput or Khatri is meant; the gene¬ 
ral rule I followed was to class such entries as Rdjput in the 
hills (including Hazdra) and in the plains to class them as 
Khatri. unless there was anything in the sub-caste 'to militate 
with this. The word Khatri is used in a somewhat loose way 
in the north-west of the Province, and in Peshdwar would seem 
to be applied to almost any Hindu. 1 have included under 
Khatri a number of sub-castes recognised as belonging to 
the Khatri caste. I have included an entry of Sauddgar in 
Peshdwar and also any entries of Aria‘to which there was no 
other clue. When Bdwd appears as the caste it is classed as 
Khatri when accompanied by Bedi, Sodhi or any other Khatri 
sub-division, otherwise it is classed under Sddh (sec s.v. Faqir), 
There are several castes related to the Khatris which appear 
sometimes as sub-castes of Khatris, Khatri, Sundr; Khatri, 
Arora : Khatri, Bania, etc. Such entries are classed under the 
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caste Sundr, Arora, or Bania as the case may be; but bo attemjfit 
has been made to exclude from the Khatrfs the entries of 
Arora or Bania, etc., sub*castes, and such an attempt would 
be really impossible as the sub-castes of these castes are in 
many cases the same as those of the Khatrfs. The returns 
showed entries even of Khatrf, Tarkhdn and Khatrf, Jais- 
wdra. In compilation I have included Hindu Lihorfs (H. 
2) and Hindu Piirfs (H. 41, S. 3). I have since found that 
the Ldhorfs enumerated in Jalandhar are really Kunjras or 
vegetable sellers. 

Khattw. 467. Also spelt Khattar: a Rawalpindi tribe. 

Khoja. 54S. Traders, chiefly(in the centre of the Province) converted Khatrfs; 

also spelt Khwaja. I include cases where the man is a 
Musalmdn, and the castereturned bears the name of a Khatrf 
sub-caste, e.g., Segal (M.) would be classed as Khoja. 

Khokhar. 468. I include Jat, Khokhar and Rdjput, Khokhar. Where Khokhar 
is returned as the sub-caste and the caste returned is not 
well known, I have classed the entry as Khokhar, but 
Khokhar is a common sub-caste, and I may have been led 
into error in some cases by following this arrangement. 
I have included the Nissowanas among the Khokhars. We 
must be careful to distinguish the Khokhars from the 
Khokardns or Khokarfns who are Khatrfs. 

Khumrt. 631. Also Khemra: a small tribe of millstone dealers, etc.; also sing 
at fairs: in Karnal they work as weavers. 

Kori. 663. Kohrf, and I have included Kwdrf, which w'ould probably be a 
misspelling for Korf. The Korfs are Hindustdnf Chamdrs, 
but are looked on more or less as a separate caste in the Pun¬ 
jab : our returns for Korf include Korf, Chamdr, but not 
Chamdr, s Korf. Korf, Jaiswdra again has been classed as 
Jafswdra. I have entered returns of Baiswdr, Sambodia, Bano- 
dia and Dfdds as Korf. 

KunUi&r. 63a. Guroidr, Ghumidr, Ghumdr, Khubdr, Kubhdr, Khuhdr, Kubhdr 
and Kubdr. The potter caste. I include Pazdwagar, Gilgar, 
Gilsdz and Gilkdr (though perhaps these last three should go 
with the Rdj or Tarkhdn). i have also included those who 
returned their caste as grave-digger (Gorkun, Gorkand), as 
these are said to be generally Kurahdrs. . The Kumhdr is 
called Kaldl or Kuldl in Peshdwar and Pindi, and all Musalmdn 
Kaldls in those districts have been classed with Kumhdr, not 
Kaldl. Multdnf in Gurgdon is said to denote a Kumhdr, the 
potters’ w^ork there being often done by men from Multdn. 
In compilation I have included Phusrdf (H. 6, M. 8.) 

KBujr*- $54- Karunjta, Kiinjra. Greengrocers. I include Sabzf-farosh. 

Kunnl. 663, A Hindustani caste usually found with us as general labourers, 
grass-cutters, etc. It is the same as the Kumbhf (Kanbf, 
Kfmf). I include Zamfnddr, Kurraf, as the caste is agricul¬ 
tural in the North-Western Provinces, also one or two names 
recognised as Kurmf sub-divisions. 

Lab&iut. S4S^ Lobana, A carrier caste, very often Ndnakpanthf Sikhs. En- 
tries of Rdthor when the religion was Sikh were presumed to 
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f be LabAnas. There is said to be a Jat tribe called Labdna; 

and entries of Rdjpdt, Labdna have been classed by me as 
Rdjpdt, not as Labdna. 

L’iiM. 643 . Nfldrf, Nirdlf, Nflgar, LoHrf, Ldldri. These are dyers. 

Lodfaau 49t. Loda, Lodh, Lod, A Hindustani cultivating caste, also return¬ 
ed as Purbia, Lodhke, or Purbia, Lodhf. 

624 . Lahdr. The blacksmith caste. I include Ahangar, Na’Iband 
and Koftgar, also Piirbf, Bangarf; the latter being a Lohdr 
sub-division. The occupation also gave us a clue in doubtful 
cases. In compilation I have added the Siqllgars or burnish¬ 
ers (H. 673, S. 458, M, 1,010), who are also returned as a 
sub-caste of Lohdrs; the Siqlfgars may in some cases be Tar- 
khdns: at least I find a Sikh entered as Rdmgarhf, Siqlfgar. 
I also added the Badhelas, a caste in the Simla hills who make 
swords, and are usually classed with the Siqlfgars. Also the 
Geras and Gdras in Spitf: these are looked on as a distinct caste, 
and an agriculturist cannot take a Gdra women to wife without 
becoming a Gdra himself. 

MUchU. 619 . The western name for the Jhfnwar, but I have kept the two 
' separate, as was done in 1881. Our returns include Men, 

Macchdtf, Macchliwdl and Macchfwdnf (Peshdwar), and Mdhf- 
gfr. Also generally Meo, which is a synonym for Men, except 
in the Delhi division, where it is presumed to refer to the Meo 
tribe of Mewdt. 

Mulrtei. Also Mandrdjf: chiefly the servants of Europeans from Madrds. 

Includes Talingan. 

MaUj«a (Pahiri). 536. I have included a number of men returned as Mahajan 
or Kardr in Gurddspur. It is probably better to do 
this than to count them as Banyas as was done in 
• 1881. From a recent article in the “Punjab Maga¬ 
zine ” I see they are said to be properly Dogras. 

Maiitaa. 494 . Mdtam. A low caste, partly vagrants and hunters, partly agri¬ 
culturists, who have sometimes returned themselves as 
Rdjput, Mahtam or Punwdr, Mahtam or Jat, Mahtam. The 
Mahtons of Hoshidrpur and Jdlandhar are said to be merely 
degraded RAjpiits who practise karewa and a separate caste 
entirely from the Mahtams : but the names appear to have 
been confused in the schedules, and possibly the names are 
really the same, just as Kahlam is found as a variant of Kdh- 
lon.the Jat tribe. In any case a humber of the Mahtons ap¬ 
pear to have been returned as Bhattf Rdjpiits. In Shahpiir I 
found a return of Mahdtmf: the Mahtam is also known as 
Rassibat. 

iSAli. ^ In the east the name of a cultivating tribe; further west it is 
synonymous with Bighbdn and Ardfn. I have kept the re¬ 
turns distinct. Maliir (which should perhaps have gone under 
Bighbdn) has been classed by me with Mdlf wherever it occurs. 
Also Phulf in Rawalpindi and Phdlmdlf in Delhf, 
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Maiuh. 6ai. Maldha, As in i88i, the Mohdna, Tdrd and Dren Jhave beert 
included : also Kishtibdn. 

ManiAr. 55/. The bangle-seller: I have included the Chdrfgars (H. 675, S. 36), 
who are bangle-makers. 

Maratiia. 56^/1. The Bombay race. Some rather singular returns were found 
in Peshdwar, where the caste returned was Mardtha, but 
the sub-caste was either some Hindustdnf caste, such as 
Jaiswdra, Korf, etc., or some occupational caste like Mihtar, 
Dhobi; in such cases the sub-caste has been taken as the 
real caste. 

Megh. 6s3- Meg, Meng. Tanners, etc., in the central sub-montane. Returns 
of Meghwdl in Bahdwalpur were classed under this head. 

Meo. 4)8. ,^lso Mewati. The tribe is chiefly prevalent in Gurgdon : returns 
of Meo outside the Delhi division have been classed as Mdchhf 
(q.v.). In compilation I have added Pahii (H. 52, M. 46), which 
is probably a misspelling for Meo. 

MirAst. 527. Also spelt Amfr'dsf, The minstrels and genealogists of the Prov¬ 
ince. As in 1881, 1 have included entries of Dum, Dhddhf, 
Kharfala, Sarnai, Rabdbf and Naqdrchf: also Mutrib, Kald- 
want, etc.; and also in some cases Khalffa, a term said to be ap¬ 
plied to Mfrasfs who are servants of Pfrzddas. Mfr, Mfra 
and Amfr appear sometimes to be used for Mfrdsf; but Mfr 
is also a common Kashmm sub-caste. In Sidlkot I have 
also included Diimna, which appears to be used in that part 
of the country for Dum. In compilation 1 have adcftd 
Kamdchf (H. 418, M. 141), a small tribe of vagrant min¬ 
strels, apparently akin to the Mfrdsfs. 

Mocbt. 007. The term is applied in the east to workers in tanned leather: in 
the west it is practically the same as Chamdr. Synonyms 
are Kafshdoz (boot-sewer) and Sarrdj (lit. saddler; also spelt 
Shairdj, Sfrdz, Shfrdz). In Shahpur I found an entry of 
“ Chamdr ya’ne Mochf.” Doubtful entries where the occupa¬ 
tion was Mochf have been classed under this head. 

Mu-Ehai so- I include entries of Beg, Begwdl, Jam.shfdf and Kdidnf. Also 
entries of Mfrza, except where the sub-caste indicated some¬ 
thing else, and entries of Chughatta where there was no other 
clue; but I may have been led into error here, as Chughatta 
is a favourite sub-caste in a number of castes. Bddshdhzdda 
from Delhi city has been counted as Mughal, as it probably 
refers to some descendant of the Mughal kings. The last Cen¬ 
sus Report led us to expect that the Kasars and Gbebas would 
often return themselves as Mughal, so that I did not think it 
worth while- taking out separate figures. I classed any cases 
in which men returned themselves as Kasar, under Mughal, 
and returns of Gheba, under Rdjpdt. It might perhaps be 
worth while getting figures for these well-known tribes on a 
future oct^sion. Mughal is a vague term often assumed as a 
caste-narpe by men of lower castes who are bombastically in¬ 
clined ; we thus get entries of Mughal, Korf; Mughal, Kha- 
tfk ; Muglial, Qa§sdb. We also find Mughal, Tdjik ; Mughal, 
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Turk; Mughal, Gakkhar j Mughal,tKashmiri; Mughal, Yasuif- 
zai; Mughal, Chauhdn, and Mughal, Dhund: and in siiCh 
. cases the assumption of the Mughal as a caste has been 
ignored. 

S3S- Ndm; synonym Hajjdm. The barber caste. I have included 
Jdjak and Chamdrwa-Ndf (in Karn^l), and three or four sub¬ 
castes recognised aS' belonging to the Ndfs. In compilation 
I have added the Jarrdh or surgeon, who is generally'a Ndf 
(H. 4J, S. 4, M. 304.) 

Nfiik. Mr. Ibbetson in paragraph 576 of his report says that “ the head¬ 
men of both Thoris and Banjjiras are called Ndik.” Mr. Crooke, 
on page 122 of his Handbook, says that the tribe is “ said to 
consist of cultivators, traders and prostitutes,” and also that 
“ Ndik is a term for some Banjaras.” In Rohtak they are said 
to be a branch of Hindu Dhdnaks who come from Jaipur. They 
were also represented to me as an agricultural tribe of Rdjputs. 
Mr. Fagan, who kindly made enquiries for me, says they may 
be taken to be Aherfs; that they state that they were 
originally Rdjputs and have the same gots as Rdjputs; and that 
they generally act as chaukiddrs in the villages. Those returned 
from Ffrozpur were labourers on the Sirhind Canal. Under 
the circumstances I have thought it best to class them as a 
separate caste. There is nothing to show how they were classed 
in 1881. 

Nat. s^s. Gipsies and acrobats. I include Jat, Nat : and entries of Bddf 
in Hissar and Mochimung in Khushdb. I have kept the figures 
distinct from those for Bdzfgars, though the difference between 
the two is doubtful (see Colonel Roberts’ remarks quoted in 
paragraph 269 below.) 

Nungar. 6:19. Nundrf: Nunakgar. Salt-workers by origin. I include Jat, 
Nundrf. In compilation I have added Liinia (Lunidn, Ndnia) 
(H. 886, M. 74) and Shoragar, (H. 1204, M. 170). 

NUiia. 63s- Gold-washers, called Sodhd in the south of the Derajdt. I have 
included the Sonis of Ambdla and Ndhan. 

Od. 57.?. Odh.; a caste of navvies. I have included Belddr (H. 792, S. 30, 
M. 4,531,) who are often Ods. This, however, is not always 
the case, for on the one hand those returned as Belddrs are 
sometimes Purbia syces and grass-cutters, and on the other 
hand Pathdns, etc., others working as navvies are sometimes en¬ 
tered as Belddr by caste. 

P*khiw6ra. 57S. Fowders and hunters. Includes Rdjpdt, Pakhfwdrd, also 
Paral and Mokhf (the last from Gujrdt). 

p«rich». S45- Pardicha, Pardncha, Pardchf, Pardchagf, Paraichf, and Rdchf. 

A trading caste. I include Pardcha-Khoja and Khokhar- 
Pardcha. 

Pirsf. 559. These men sometimes returned their religion in the caste column,' 
e.g., Zartusht, Zartushtf, Shdhinshdhf. 

Past. 663. A low Hindustdnf caste of pig keepers, etc., also spelt Pdnsf, 
Pdstf. 
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patbAo. 390. pastiin: Pashtun: Pashtii 1 Pakhtiili. I have treated Afghin 
(Aughdn, Aghwdn) as being practically the same as Path&h 
for the purposes of our tabulation and have also treated Rohilla, 
where it occurs, as a synonym for Pathdn : also KdbuU, Y^ghf, 
KohAti, PeshAwari (Musalmdn), Qasiiria, PakhwAl and several 
other names which can reasonably be classed as Pathdns. 
I have also included the Tfr^hfs who speak Pashtd, but 
are not Path^n. The Path^ns being the dominant race 
in the north-west of the Province, it is common to find men 
of other castes adopting the name as a caste: and it was 
my general rule, in cases where the sub-caste returned under 
Pathdn was recognised as the name of some other caste, or 
of the sub-caste of some other caste, to ignore the entry 
of Pathcin and follow the name given in the sub-caste co¬ 
lumn. We get, for instance, Pathdn, Mughal; Pathdn, Rdjpiit, 
even Pathan, Kashmiri and Pathdn, Kanet. Similarly, we get 
Pathdn, Badhdl, which would be classed underAwdn; Pathdn 
Chughatta,which would be classed under Mughal, and so forth. 
Pathdn, Biloch may generally be considered an error for Biloch 
except in the Derajdt, where it may refer to the Bdliich tribe 
of Pathans who are found near Panidla. Where the name 
of the sub-caste returned under Pathdn is purely occupational, 
I have thought it better to leave the entry as Pathdn: for 
instance, an entry of Pathdn, Kamdngar may relate to a Pathdn 
who has taken to lacquering ; Pathdn, Sundr to a Pathdn 
occupied as a goldsmith ; and so on. When the name returned 
in the caste schedule ended in zat or ifie/ and there was 
no further clue to the caste, the entry was recorded as Pathdn. 
In the case of some religious names, however, this was 
perhaps unwise; for instance, the Midnkhel and Mullakhel 
might have gone more suitably under Saiad or Ulamd—see 
also s. V. Ularad. In compilation I have added Bam Isrdll 
(total i), Kajeria (5), Khdskhelf (376), and Kohistdnf (3), 
though these last are, I believe, not properly Pathdns, and more 
akin to the Ddrds. 

Iselected 54 Palhan tribes, for which separate figures should be tabulated. 
In the tables the tribes generally looked on as real Pathdn tribes are entered 
first in alphabetical order: then the tribes (Bannuchl, Ddwarf, Dilazdk, Gadun, 
Kheshgl, Shilmani, Swdti, and Urmur) which, though ordinarily returned as 
Pathdns, are not looked on as pure Pathdns. I am afraid the figures under many of 
these Pathdn tribes will not be of any grea*t value. There are so many names which 
belong to the clans of several tribes, that when the clan-name alone is returned 
(as it very often is) it is impossible to fix with certainty the tribe under which 
the entry should be classed: for instance, the returns of 1881 show Alfkhel as a 
clan of the Bangash, of the Muhammedzai, of the Mohmand and of the Orakzai: 
Khdnkhel as a clan of the Khattaks, of the Mohmands, of Swdtfs, of Tandolis and 
so forth; and you cannot be sure without enquiring at his village whether the 
man returned as a Khdnkhel is a ^hattak, a Mohmand, or what. In dealing with 
this question I followed a different system in the Derajdt to that which I did in 
Peshawar*, and as tjie total figures for Pathdns are not affected, the difference 
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of system does’ no harm. In the Derajdt, where the tribes are less numerous 
and less crowded, the clans can generally be ascribed with greater certainty to 
the proper tribe, and my Derajdt office was under an officer who had considerable 
experience of all the frontier districts of the division. In the Derajit, therefore, 
I classified the clans returned, as far as possible, under the selected tribes, 
reserving only for the “ Miscellaneous Pathdns ” such entries as could not be 
satisfactorily grouped under any of the other heads. In the Peshdwar division, 
however, the question is more complicated, and I had not such wide local ex¬ 
perience at my command: 1 therefore adopted there the plan which I followed in 
the Province generally in dealing with Pathan clans returned in the caste column; 
that is to say that (with the exceptions to be noticed below) I classed under 
the selected tribes only those entries in which the tribe in question was speci¬ 
fically returned, and relegated all other entries (however strong the probabilities 
in favour of any particular classification might be) to the group of Miscellaneous 
Pathdns, Thus an entry of Pathdn, Yusufzai, or Yusufzai by itself, or Ydsafzai» 
Hassanzai would be classed under Pathdn Yusufzai: but an entry of Hassanzai 
by itself or Hassanzai, Khankhel would be entered among the Miscellaneous 
Pathdns. Special efforts were made during enumeration to induce the enumera¬ 
tors to enter in all cases the larger tribal names instead of the smaller clans, 
but the number of cases in which the orders were not obeyed were pretty numer¬ 
ous. Mr. Merk, Deputy Commissioner of PeshAwar, who took particular pains 
to have the caste-names properly recorded at the enumeration, writes that: " it 
is safe to assume that where a man does not know to what great tribe he be¬ 
longs, but professes to know his sub-section, then he is either not a Pathdn or of 
a broken clan, and should be put down as “Other Pathdns.” If this is so,then 
our tribal returns may not be so very far wrong after all. 


An exception to the general rule was made in the case of Bdrakzais, Saddo- 
zais and Popalzais whom we always classed as Durrdnfs, of the Bonerwdls whom 
we classed as Yusufzai: and of the Ndsir, Sulaimdnkhel, Tarakkf, Kharote and 
Andar, whom we entered as Ghilzai. These were names which occurred pretty 
frequently and their classification being fairly certain, it was thought that 
the relegation to the Miscellaneous group would unnecessarily vitiate the tribal 
figures. 

The following rough notes show mainly the various spellings which were found 
and the assumption? made in the identification of the names. 


Afrldt also Faridi. 

BugMht Bangaj: Bangashf. We included 
Khostwal. 

Dntaoni. Dtitani. 

Gkilzai. Ghaija: Kalcha: Oatjai: Khalclif: 
Gilzai; Gilfzai. 

Kikar. I have included Kdkarzai and Kdkar- 
khel, fairly common entries; this 
nas probably wrong. 

Khaitak. . Katak. Off the frontier we find 
Khattak-khel. 

Kitndf also Kuudi. 


Lodf. I have Included Lohdnf: but not .Midn- 
khel, Niazi or Marwat. 

Orakzai, Oragzai : Orak : Warag. 

Shinwdri. Shawdrf. 

Tariu. Tarfna : TarnUn. 

Utmankbel, Utm.<ni. 

Yusufzai. I have included Asafzai, Isafz.ii 
and Isabzai: this may in some 
cases have been wrong as clans 
of other tribes exist bearing the 
same names. 


Eeaja. 647. Panjdra: Pan]ora: Panjvvara: Ptinjf; Pfnjfd. These are cotton 
scutchers ; often returned as Naddf, Dhanid, Panbakob, Kaldf, 
etc, 

Peraa. 5S9- Pernf. A tribe of vagrant musicians and dancers, I include 
Bdrdntdif. 
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Pfijiri. 514, Officiating Hindu priests returned as a caste, mo^ly in the hills. 

I have included Hindus returned as Bhojki and men returned 
in Kdngra as Pandit. 

P6rbta. 663. This is merely a geographical term indicating that the person 
has come from Hindustan. Synonym, Hindustani, The 
persons thus returned are generally of low caste. My rule 
was to class as Piirbia only those returns regarding the classi* 
fication of which I had no other clue. For instance, if a man 
returned his caste as Purbia and nothing further could be 
ascertained from the schedule we classed him as Purbia. 
Similarly in the case of a bearer in Sidlkot who returned 
his caste as Rdjmahalia, there was no help for it but to 
class him under the general term Purbia. If the entry, 
however, was Purbia, Chamdr or Purbia, Kori, the man went 
down under Chamar or Korf, not Purbia. There w'ere also 
a number of names returned as sub-castes for Purbia which, 
by enquiring or by reference to Crooke’s Hand-book, were 
presumed to refer to certain other castes and were so classi* 
fied, e. Purbia, D.idul was classed under Chamar; Piirbia, 
Bhanot under Dhobi, and so forth; but I dare say our inform¬ 
ation was sometimes rather insjfficient. The only other 
course would have been to record separately each sub-caste 
and make enquiries from the North-Western Provinces which 
would have wasted time for little purpose. 

Qassib. 64^. Qa.sai. The butcher caste; frequently returned as Biichar. 

The word Beopdrf was returned in the caste column in 
Gurgclon and is said to mean butcher. 

Q«2»ibBsh. 509a. Qizalbdsh : Qizzalb^shf; Qidalbash : Katalb.islu'. A name 
applied to descendants of certain Turkf tribes who came 
in with or after Nddir Shdh. I include Turk, Qizzalbdsh ; 
Mughal, Qizzalbdsh; and franf, Qizzalb^sh : also Afshdr, 
the name of one of the Qizzalbdsh tribes. 

Rshbari. 540. Rebdri. A camel breeding and carrying caste of the eastern 
Punjab. 

Raj. 630. Includes Mehmdr. A caste allied to the Carpenters. 

Rajput. 44'' Rangar, Rdnghar, Rahngra, Rahgar are taken as synonyms : 

so also Rdja, Rana, and (wherever this obviously does not 
apply to a mason) Raj: also Chhattrf in the hills (see jg.v. 
Khatrf): also Thakur in the south-east. Ghebas when 
returned merely as such have been entered under Rdjpiits 
(see s.v. Mughal). Rdjput is often adopted as a caste 
ignorantly or falsely, e.g., Rdjpiit, Mochi; Rajpiit, Awdn, etc., 
and in such cases we rectified the entry We also ascribed 
to Rajput a number ot sub-castes returned as castes, which 
we recognized to be Rdjputs. 

I selected 50 sub-divisions of the Rdjputs, for which separate figures were 
taken out. As explained above (see s.v. Jat) those of the selected sub-divisions 
which returned themselves both under Jat and under Rdjpdt, are shown entirely 
under one of th« other. Under this system the following tribes shown in the 
abstract on page 337 of the last Report are shown entirely as Rdjputs, vis.— 
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BhakrAl, BhattI, Chauhin, Dhanii!, Dhddhf, Gondal, Janjdd, Joya, KMcW, 
Mandahir, Manhis, Manj, Mekan, Punwdr, Rdnjha, Sidl, Tiinwar, and Wattisl»^ 
This is a merely conventional arrangement and does not imply that these tribes 
have a better claim to be called Rdjpdts than certain others, which I have 
classed as Jats. Bdgrf being on the whole a territorial more than an ethnical 
term, men returned as Jat, Bdgrf, have been classed as Jats, not Rdjputs ; but men 
returned as Jat, Bhakrdl; Jat, Bhattf, etc., have been classed as Rdjputs. 
Besides those above mentioned the following tribes, returning themselves in the 
present Census as Jats as well as Rdjputs,have been classified as Rdjputs, 
Chhib, Diidwdl, Jddu, Pundir, and Tiwdna. 


Cases where any of the selected sub-castes has been returned as a caste 
have been treated on the same general principles which have been applied 
to castes. For instance, an entry of Janjua, Ardfn would be considered to 
belong to an Ardfn who was not, but pretended to be, a Janjua : while entries of 
Bharpari, Punwdr, would be classed under Rdjpdt, Punwdr; Badan, Bhattf as 
Rajpdt, Bhattf, and so on. 

I append some notes on the selected sub-castes: 


BiKri.-Bhdgri : B 4 gar; B 4 gta Bangar. 

BArgiyar.—Bargujar Badgujar. Includes Pa- 
thin, Badgujar. 

Barii.—Includes Buria, but not Jat, Variih. 

Bhakril.— BaUril, Bckriil, Pakriil, Pagrii). 

Bhatti.- Bhitl: Patti: Phattl. This is often found 
as a caste with another Rijput sub¬ 
caste as sub-caste, t, g, Bhitll, Janjua; 
Bhitti, Siil; etc., and such entries have 
been retained under R.-ijp(it Bhattl- 
It is also a very common name for a 
sub-caste in large number of castes, 
mostly lower thai. Rijputs; and an 
entry, «. g-, of Kumhir, Bhitti would 
of course remain as such in our returns 
and would not be classed with Rajput, 
Blidttf. 

Chauhin.— Also a very common sub-casle in infe¬ 
rior castes and used in .rather a pro¬ 
miscuous way. I have on account of 
the vague use of Chauhin reversed 
the principle followed under Bhattf 
for such entries as Chauhin, Gondal, 
which I class as Gondal, not as 
Chauhin. 

Chhib.—Chib : Jfb; Jlp. 

DhaoUl.-Uhaliii. 

Dhidhfj—Thudhf. 

Dndwitit-Dhadwil! DudwiI: Dud. 

Ghorewihi.—Ghorebihi : GhorepiiJ, 

Goodld.'^^—Gondan, but I h.ave not included Kondal. 

Jidi.—Chidu : Jidun : Jidubansf. 


Jaiyia. Janda : Januhin: Janue : Janiuin : Jan- 
juhar: Janjde: Janjd’a. In one en¬ 
try I found " Jat—Rijpiit, Janjua." 
Juwil.—Jaiswil. 

Joia.—J oe: Choii. 

Katoch.—Katich. 

Ketwil.— Kotwil. 

Mandahdr —Mandihar. 

Manhii.—I have included entries of Mair, Mer, 
Mahar. 

Man ].—1 included Arpiil, Asiil, Alpiil; common 
Manj clans. 

Nirii.—Somewhat common as a sub-caste of Faqfr 
castes, and perhaps I was wrong in 
classing such entries under Rijput- 
Niru. 

Pathina.—Pathinfin. 

Pundir.—Punder. 

Panwfir.—Puwar. 

Raghbansi.—Ragwans: Righo. 

Rinjha.—Rinjhf: Rinjl. 

Rithor.—Rathor: Raithor : Thor. 

Silibria — Salirf: Salerf. 

Sattf.—Sathl : ShattI 

Sial.—I have included in compilation Batkina 
(H. 17, M. 16): BudhwiI (H. i, M. 33): 
Kamiina (M. 5); and Mamdina (H. I, 
M. 42). 

Tiwina—Spelt generally with a hard, and some¬ 
times with a soft, t, 

Tunwar. —Tur: Tunwir. 


In compilation I have added the following entries which have been classed 
under Miscellaneous Rajputs, vt3.: 


Adilf-IH. 3. Mg). 

Bandola.—(H. 375, S. 145), mostly in Kingra and 
Bashahr. 

Chandiiiana.—(H. lO. M. 133,) in Muzuffargarh 
. and Patiila. 

Pachida.—(H. 36, M. 986), IJissir and Patiila. 

These men are not looked on as 
Rijputs locally, but have returned 
titemselves as such in considerable 
numbers. 

SifM. —(M. 31, H. 74*1, Montgomery and Patiila. 

»a X 


Bahtuwil.—(H. 1,052, S. 8), chiefly Hoshiirpur. 

Karwil.—(H. 365, M. 13), chiefly Gurdispur. 

Ciilargaa.—(H. 3,) Kangra. 

Qai mkhini .—(H. 8, M. 1,934). These are said to 
have been originally Chauhin Rij. 
pits, but to have dropped the 
name and to have taken the name 
of one of their ancestors Qaim 
Sing who was converted to Isiim 
in Aurangzeb’s time. 
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CASTE TABULATION. [Chap. XI. 

*«»««««• «#j- Dyers. I have included Rangdra, Rangsdz, Patrang, Parhetha 
(in Kdngra), and Pongar (in Multan and the Derajdt). 

Ritw. 4 s3 . Includes Rdjput Rithi. Also several names recognised in Pilam* 
pur as Rathf names, more especially Sewak. A lower grade 
of Rdjputs in the hills. 

Riwat. 4ss. Rdwant: Rdnt: RAnwat: Rawit; Ratont; Ront. Includes 
Rijpiit, RAwat, and Jat, RAwat. A lower grade of RAjputs in 
the hills. 

Reh*r. 6 sg. RihAra. Mr. Manuel from KAngra writes:—“The RehAra is an 
outcaste like the Diimna, HAlf, Sepf, etc., but he is not aDiim- 
na, with whom he will not eat. He has a distinct calling, 
madiing trinkets of the base metals for the Gaddi women.” 

SaUd. SIS. Includes PathAn, Saiad: Pit: PirAn: Shabfdi: ShAh; BukhArf: 

GflAni; Bakharf: Mir KalAl: Vaishkarni: AlisherAna: SAhibzAda 
(Mussulman) and KhwAja-ZAda. Also Shia when the sub-caste 
is not recognised. Also KAkAkhel and KAkAkhel, Saiad; but not 
Pathan, KAkAkhel; though all these should, I believe, properly 
go under PathAn, Khattak. Saiad, Shekh is classed as Saiad. 
In compilation I have added KansArf (H. 68, M. i8). See 
also s.v. Shekh. 

Satni. 4S4. SAin : SA’ini: SAhnf. But Jat, Sainf is classed as Jat Misc. 

SangUrash. Includes Pathar-patore in AmbAla. The word merely means 
stone-cutter or stone-breaker. 

Sana!. 57;. SAonsi: Sansf: Sansf. A vagrant and criminal tribe. The religion 
has sometimes been returned as SAnsf and thus given a clue to 
doubtful entries. 

Saapia. Sapera. I include NagAlu and Naglii in the Hill States, as 

these are said to be snake-charmers and like the Sapclas. In 
compilation I have added Sapandf (SapAda: SapAd: SapAh. 
da; SapiAde); of whom fifty Hindus and 153 Mahomedans were 
returned. 

Sarrera. «j6. Sarrahra. I include SarrAra except in HazAra where they are 
classed with Dhund. 

Shekh. 50/. There are considerable difficulties in dealing with this caste. In 
the first place any convert from a low caste is apt to call 
himself a Shekh. We could identify a good many of these 
from the sub-caste returned in the schedules; and at first I in¬ 
tended to strike out of this caste all entries where t^e sub¬ 
caste indicated another caste. The number of cases to be 
dealt with in this way were, however, exceedingly numerous, 
and in some cases the sub-castes would have been recognised, 
and not in others. There was also the further complication 
introduced by entries such as Qureshf, Janjua where the terms 
implied sub-castes of two different castes. I have therefore 
entered as Shekhs in the tables all those who have returned 
themselves as such, whether the sub-caste belies them or not. 

Then again the sub-castes of the Shekh, Saiad, UlamA, and Khoja castes are 
sometimes exceedingly similar, and it is often a mere chance whether we should 
ascribe a certain sub-caste to one of these castes in preference to another. As 
a matter of fact some names like Pfr, PfrzAda, KhwAjazAda have by an oversight 
been claimed sometimes with Saiads and sometimes with Shekhs. 
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I Have clas^d as Shekb entries of Shekhra, Shekhzida, Shekh Potra, Pfr- 
khel, Hakfm, Qdniingof (in Peshdwar), and some names recognized as Shekh 
sub'Castes such as Ansdrf, etc., also all Qureshfs and sub-castes recognized as sub¬ 
castes of Qureshfs, though I am not sure that on a future occasion it would not 
be well to take out separate figures for Qureshfs who are looked on as distinct 
from ordinary Shekhs. I have also included the Hdns, Khagga, Jhandri, and 
Kukira or Nekokdra tribes, when returned as castes, but entries of Jat, Hdns, etc., 
have gone under Miscellaneous Jats. I class too under Shekh names implying 
the Mussulman religion without giving any clue to caste, as e.g,, Mussulman; 
Sunnf; Naumuslim; and Dfnddr: though this last at least is a name generally 
adopted by sweepers. 

In compilation I have added Kapal (M. ii), Ldhorf M. (M. ii6, see also 
under Khatrf), Parf (M. 187), Farrdsh (M. 20), and in Spiti one doubtful entry 
of Bareda (M.) 

SiriElbuid- This is a new entry in which I have grouped one or two obscure ■ 
castes who are occupied mostly in thatching, etc. They are 
Dhai (H. 3, M. 90) including Sirkfband ; Goharha (H, 108, S. i, 
M. 113); Kuchband (H. 368, S. 174, M. 113); Gwirii 
(H. 187); and Gwdr (H. 1,225, S. i, M. 3). Entries of Chap- 
parband have unfortunately been classed under Chuhra, The 
Gwdrwork in\Strkt grass and repair grindstones and say they are 
descended from Rajputs. 

Sfld. JJ7. Sudd, Svidgf. A class of traders and clerks, strongest in the 
Ludhidna tract. 

Sonde. 634. Sundra, Sunidr, Sunidrd, Sunidrf, Sunera, The goldsmith caste. 

Includes Zargar, and entries of certain sub-castes recognized 
as Sundr sub-divisions. The Shamsfs (worshippers of Shams 
Tabriz) are very commonly goldsmiths, and entries of Shamsf 
without further specification were included in Sundr. So also 
entries of Khatrf, Sundr; and a return of Rdjput, Zargar (in 
Shdhpur). 

Tagd. A caste of agriculturists near the Jumna whose origin 
is said to be Brahmanic. In compilation 1 have added 
Badhla (H. 72, M. 121). 

Tdjik. I have included Pathdn, Tdjik and Afghdn, Tdjik. Farsiwdn or Pdr- 
siwdn, (which properly means a man whose mother tongue is Per¬ 
sian but who is not an Irdnf), has been classed as Tdjik, but not 
Pathdn, Fdrsiwdn. TheTdjiksin North and East Afghanistdn and 
British Territory are said to have dropped Persian and to speak 
Pashtu very frequently. 

TamboU. sss- I'aholi, Tanoli, sellers of betel and pdn. The word is likely to 
be confused with Tandoli in Pindf and Hazdra. 

Tawoii. -414. Tanolf, Tanol, Tol, Tholf, Tahold, Tarnoli. A tribe in Hazdra. 

Includes returns of fat, Tandoli. The Tandolis entered in 
our return for Kdngra are a mistake for “ Thdvfs." 

Taikhto. Tarkhdn, Tarkhdnr, Takhdn, Tharkdnr, Darkhdn ; carpenters. I 
have included Barhdf (Bdrf, Bddf), Najjdr, Ghdru, Khdtf (Khatf), 
Kdrch'ob, Kharddf, Mistrf (or Mishtrf), Arakash, Chatrera, Kdrf- 
gar, and Rdmgarhia ; also sub-castes recognized as Tarkhdn sub¬ 
castes such as Dhamdn, etc. In compilation I have added the 
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Chattarsdz or umbrella-maker (H. 23, M. 63), the Kam&ngar or 
lacquerer (H. 22, S. i, M. 2,159), and the Suthdr (H. i, 30 , 
M. 20). As to the Suthdrs see para. 627 of last Census Report; 
Mr. Fagan adds;—*' The Suthirs are carpenters who have come 
in from Bfk^nfr; they are generally said to be Khdtfs, but are not 
really so as they will not intermarry with other sections of 
Khdtfs. They are not Lohdrs now. One peculiarity about them 
is that the women do not wear the nose-ring. 1 should say they 
were certainly a distinct tribe, though Suthdr was frequently given 
as the qaum, ki shdkh” 

Tell. 647. The oilman ; found in Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghdzf Khdn as Chdkf 
or Chdqf; returned sometimes magniloquently as Roghangar or 
Roghankash. I have included soap-makers (Sabungar) and felt 
workers (Namdasdz) when there is no other clue, as these men 
are said generally to be Telfs, In compilation I have added Pdlf 
(H. 39, S. i8, M. 462, Ch. 2), though in some cases this may stand 
fora cowherd. 

Tiiakar. 458. Thakkar, Thakrd. Includes Rdjput, Thakar. A lower grade of 
Rdjputs in the hills. In the plains this caste has been con¬ 
fused with theThdkurs whoare Rdjputs proper, and entries of 
Thdkar in the plains have been generally classed as Rajputs. 
In the Niirpur Tahsfl, an entry of Zamfndar has been classed 
as Thdkar. 

Th«the». tfj?. Thathidr. Makers of metal vessels. Includes Kalaigar and 
Misgar. 

Toba. 5(}ja. Welhdiggers. Includes Ghotakhor («. e., divers, Ludhidna). In 
Gujrdt the Tobas are said to be called Sangh or Singh ; but 
Sfngha, so far as my experience goes, is applicable only to a 
a vcGW-finder. 

Turk. S06. Turkf. I include Pathan, Turk ; and Badakhshdnf. The name 
refers of course to the races of 1 urkistdn and not to the Osmdnlis. 
In compilation 1 have added Uzbak (200) : Kohkani, *. e., 
Kokandf (6) : and Kashgharf (19). Some of those returned as 
Uzbakswere, however, not Musalmdns; and there must be some 
error in their numbe. 

uiam6. 5^7. Under this term have been included a miscellany of Mussalmdn 
castes with pretensions to learning or sanctity. As in 1881 the 
following names are classed as Ulamd, vis., Mujdwar, Qdzf, 
Mulla, Mulla-Mulwdna, Muldna, Makhddmdna, Midn, and 
Mullazdda; also Mian, Midna, Midi, Makhdiim. Muftf, Imdm, 
Tdlib-ul-ilm, Akhund, Hakfm, Hdfizdna, Jildf and Chdwalidna. 
These being properly names denoting profession or titles of 
respect, I have had no scruple in entering as the caste the 
name of any caste returned as a sub-caste of Ulamd, as e. g., 
Ulamd., Awdn; Midn, Tarkhdn ; etc., but this has not been done 
except in the case of those caste names or sub-caste names 
shown in our tables. The terra Ulamd is, according to Mr. 
Wilson, otily adopted fyo ietn.\ the children of an Ulamd if ig¬ 
norant of “ Arabic and no longer acting as mosque attendants, 
revert to the name of the original class. In compilation I have 
added Akhund/ada (Akhundkhel; Akhiin; Akhiizdda; Akinin- 
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khel ; Pathdrt, Akhiinkhel) totbe nutnberof3,3i3, allMaho- 
medans. 

j«w. Returned as Yahddf in the vernacular. Some Jews by religion Wre re¬ 
turned in RAwalpindl as Saiads by caste. The District Judge of 
Multdn writes ;—“ In February last when the Census took place in 
Multdn, there were some twelve Jews in the Sadar Bazdr who tailed 
themselves Arabs and Saiads from Baghdad and Medina in order to 
impose on the Mahomedans. Their women were open prostitutes 
and the men were beggars. I found tuey.were really Jews from Mo* 
sal. One of the wotnen gave her nameas‘Josephina’ and thus attract¬ 
ed my notice.” 

Native christien. Native Christians were allowed to return themselves as such 
by caste, and as a rule did so ; though in cases where they 
returned their actual caste, thtt actual caste has been shown 
in our returns, and the head “ Native Christ'an” applies only 
to the residue who did not return their caste. Sometimes 
the caste was returned as a sub caste of Native Christian, 
and obvious entries of this kind have been classed under 
the proper caste An entry, however, of, say, “ Native 
Christian, Gil,” could not with confidence be classed with 
" Jat, Gil” because Gil is a common sub-caste of sweepers, 
etc., and such entries were left as Native Christian. The 
sub-caste was occasionally returned as ” American,” 
“Scotch,” etc,, according to the Mission to which the men 
were attached. Where the name returned as the caste was 
unrecognisable and the religion was Christian, the entry was 
classed under this head. I have also included “ Native 
Christian, Portuguese.” 

Enrasiaa. I have included returns of East Indian and Anglo-Indian. If a man 
acknowledged himself to be a Eurasian, either by caste or sub¬ 
caste, he was entered as a Eurasian, <?. European, Eurasian ; 
Eurasian, English; and so forth. Some few returned themselves 
as Eurasian, Portuguese; and have been entered as Eurasians. 
Where Native caste or sub-caste names were returned as sub¬ 
castes of Eurasian, the entry was not classed as Eurasian, 

Gouiese. Includes all returned as Portuguese, or European, Portuguese. 

European. 1 have included a return of Anglo-European, whatever that may 
mean; also such facetiae as Anglo-Saxon, Caucasian, and the like. 
The word European is unfortunately particularly liable in the 
vernacular to be confused with Eurasian and even with Piirbf. 

261. The Classification by Character.* —I have endeavoured in the fore¬ 
going paragraph to show, as clearly as I can, the scope of the entries in our tables 
opposite each caste,—what the figures include and what they ignore. And this 
I have done with a double object: firstly, to aid the next Superintendent of 
Cen^?us in getting results which may be compared with those of the present 
Census; and secondly, to provide a means of making the necessary deductions 
in comparing, by detail, the figures Jor 1881 and 1891. It is mainly in enquiries 
regarding particular castes and in particular localities that the Census caste 
figures possess interest: but in reviewing the results for a large area it is ccn- 

• It is a TnBtter for that roAsidomtioAb of space have caused us to exclude from the printed returns the fibres 

for castes hy religions, and^under retigfiona by sexi^ for each district* The figures will, however, be tound in the manuscript 
district tables ano vernacular refpsters so district omcts. 
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venient to classify the castes and look at the results when reduced to a more or 
less manageable number of groups. The classification adopted on the present 
occasioh is one prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India, with a view 
mainly to arriving at a classihcation suitable for the whole of India, the castes will 
be found arranged according to this prescribed classification in Abstract No. 84, 
and the classification of each caste is indicated by letters and figures in the left- 
hand columns of the alphabetical list which forms the basis of Table No. XVI.* 
In all classifications of this kind the agricultural and commercial classes stand 
out pretty plainly, leaving the rest somewhat in mist, and considering the necessari¬ 
ly arbitrary nature of these classifications I believe the one adopted to be suitable 
to the circumstances of India. It unfortunately differs in details from that 
which Mr. Ibbetson adopted in 1881, though the main headings correspond 
very fairly. We are, however, able to compare the results of the two enumera¬ 
tions by reclassifying the returns of 1881 in the manner adopted in Abstract 
No. 84, and although the figures of the last Census for a number of petty 
castes then shown separately, which have been absorbed into other castes in our 
present tables, are ignored in this abstract, the general results may be looked 
on as fairly trustworthy. 

These results are displayed in the margin; and it will be observed at once 

how on both occasions the purely agri¬ 
cultural population constitutes as nearly 
as may be one-half of the community : 
how the artisians, menials, and vagrants, 
who are also largely dependent on agri¬ 
culture, constitute one-third: and the 
remaining one-sixth is made up of religi¬ 
ous or semi-religious castes, writers, musi¬ 
cians, actors, pedlars, merchants, and 
others whom we class as commercial and 
professional. It will be seen also that the classes which are increasing most 
rapidly are not the rich or the respectable ones, but those of low estate. It is a 
common saying among the people that the rule of the Sirkir has been mainly 
beneficial to the Kamfns, the artisians and agricultural menials, and our statistics 
seem to bear out this view. The subjection of the Kamfn is one of the main 
features of the agricultural organization of the Province, and as these classes 
increase in strength and education, we may expect some very remarkable 
changes in the relations of the people to the land and to each other. The low 
rate of increase among the mercantile classes may be somewhat of a surprise, 
but the real increase is to some extent obscured by an unfortunate error in 
1881 by which over 50,000 Malidrs or MdUs were included in this class by 
mistake for Manidrs or pedlars. Even allowing for this, however, the increase 
in this class is only 9 per cent., and the low rate of progress may be due to the 
fact that the commercial classes are for the most part Hindus who live lives of a 
sedentary character, and who, being always moderately well off, are less affected 
by the variations of agricultural conditions than the agriculturists and mepials. 
Generally speaking, however, the largest real increases should be expected in 
castes among which widow marriage is allowed, or in which marriages are easily 
procured and inexpensive, or which lead an open-air life, or which live in healthy 
localities ; and the fact that the returns exhibit considerable rates of increase among 

* In Table XVI J have followed the a^habetical order, aa I believe thia to be most convenient. Under any other 
•ystein it is difficult to find a caate in the Ubfe when one, wants to do lo. 
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Class. 

Percentage 

ON lOTAL 
POPULATION. 

Increase 
percent, in 
numbers. 


1S8I, 

1891. 

Agricultural # 

So -3 

5 o*(> 

i 

10 

ProfeRUtonal . . • 

8'4 

8-(> 

12 

Comm-rrial . 

77 ■ 

74 

7 

Artisan and vitlaj^c me« 
nials . . . * 

39*8 

32*0 

»9 

Vagrants, minor artisan*^ and 
perforinerR 

1*6 

«7 

*9 
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4 i 43 ». 75 o 

>,677,S<>9 

6,110,319 


>.79<>.539 

6,416,063 


castes such as the Chamira, ChiShras, Mallihs, Mochis, etc., bears out to some 
extent this presumption, and the same presumption could (with allowance for 
necessary local exceptions) doubless receive support from a more detailed exa¬ 
mination of the figures. 

262. The Agricultural and Dominant Castes.*— The main body of the 
agricultural population consists of Jats and Rdjputs. Owing to the uncertainty 
of the border line between these two castes it is necessary that we should con- 
sider the figures not separately but together. Even then, owing to the differences 
of classification adopted at the two Censuses, it is difficult to gauge the increase 

or decrease of the whole castes, and 
much more so of the separate clans 
, 4.43».7 so 4.6»5,33j within them. Owing to the exclusion 

fe4jp6u of menials and others classed as Rdjputs 

_ 6A1 6.C62 Jats, and the entire elimination of 

wrui^sTke the Khokhars who are very largely returned as Jats or Rdjpdts, 
our figures for these two tribes are probably less full, though m a sense more 
accurate, than those of 1881, and the increase of 5 per cent, shown by them i 
probably a long way below the mark. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the figures I shall not waste much time ove 
the returns for the Jat and Rdj put clans or sub-castes. The variations are m many 
cases most remarkable; take the TaWms of the south-west, for iMance. who 

have decreased from 03,460 to .0,875, owing mainly to a drop m 
from I'l 862 to 1,181. The Bhuttas, in the same way, have fallen from 27,624 to 
n86o^’andthe Langdhs from 14.041 to 10,339. The confusion, however, is 
inevitable in the south-west where the meaning of the term “ js so vague^ 
Even further north we find the Chhddars enormously decreased (from 44,150 
to 4 oio) and the decrease here is probably to some extent due to different 
methods not of abstraction but of enumeration, because there are large and uniform 
decreases in districts belonging to three separate abstraction offices. A decrease 
from 338.689 to 302 ,ti 6 in the Bhattfs is probably accounted for by an exclusion 
of menials, etc., among whom this is a name very commonly assumed. The Sidls 

have increased from 94.579 to 106,970, and the increase, though partly real, is also 

probably in part due to the fact that the 5 «a/wasa prominent specimen m theex- 
Lples issued for the guidance of the enumerating staff. 1 he figures for the 1 arars 

^ - and Rdnjhas show an increase; but 

jatsasdRXip6ts. those for the Gondal, Janjiia, and Man- 

1S81. >*!>' hds clans are considerably reduced: and 

in none of these cases can the variationbe 
?s:k 6 considered as, in more than an insigni- 
Gondal. degree, real. The exclusion on 

”*"**** _ * ’ the present occasion of the lower castes 

JJI^ 7 these~nImes as well as the temptation offered by the “Miscellaneous” 
heading in our abstraction system, furnish both a correct and an incorrect factor of 
decrease in these and in other cases. The general tendency towards decrease is 

exemplified also by most of the returns 
Jats am p rajpOts. _ Western Submontane 

1S81. 1891. Districts, the Varaich and B^.jwa 

being an exception to the rule. It is 
58:So not unlikely (as has been suggested to 
ctimman me by the Deputy Commissioner of 

’' ' SiAlkot) that there has been some con- 
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fusion either in this or the preceding census between the Chfmas and the 
Bdjwas, and I should doubt whether the variations displayed by the fij^ures 

for the clans found in the Central |?anjab 
can claim to reflect real facts more 
than very roughly. In this respect I 
can do little more than refer to the 
explanation I have given of tlie manner 
in which they were classified, and with 
this explanation and the report of i88l 
before one, it would generally be possi¬ 
ble to conjecture with fair accuracy the amount of reliance to be placed on 
the returns for any particular district. The Randidwas again show a consi¬ 
derable decrease from 51.853 to 38,766, while the Bains (a clan-name very 
liable to confusion in the returns) show an increase from 28,971 to 53,252, 

The three great Rdjpdt clan-name 
so very largely adopted by inferior castes, 
all indicate a decrease ; that of Tunwars 
is partly accounted for by the fact that 
during the earlier part of our abstraction, 
the returns when the name w'as spelt as Tur were not uniformly included. It will 
be noticed that the general tendency in the case of the returns of Jat and Rdjpiit 
clans is towards decrease ; and the explanation will, in most cases, be either (t) 
that the low castes who returned themselves under Jat or Rdjpvit names (such 
.as Bhattf, Nal; etc.) have in 1891 been classed under their proper head, and thus 
the present returns are an improvement in accuracy, or (2) that our system 
of abstraction which allowed the abstractor a miscellaneous column would tempt 
him unduly to swell that column at the expense of the specified clans. 

The proportion of the Jats and Rajputs following each religion is as 
follows :— 



1 1881. 

1 

1891. 

Punwar 

1 

78,850 

1 

64,718 

Titnwar 

5*.S'? 

a(>.299 
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194,685 
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_ . __ _ __ 
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After the Jats and Rdjputs, the most important of the dominant agricultural 
castes are those of the North-West. Among these, the Aifdns (608,051) are 
pre-eminent. Our figures include returns of Jat, Awin, and Rajput, Aw 4 n : the 
former is the commoner, and in i88t the number of Jat, Awdns in the returns was 
30,015. Taking this into account we have an increase of 45,141 persons or 8 
per cent, in this tribe ; and the main factor in this increase is a large addition of 
17,291 persons or 26 per cent, in Hazdra, which is a little difficult to account 
for except on the ground of better enumeration. There is, at any rate, no cor¬ 
responding decrease in any cognate tribe, except it be the Dhdnds who are not 
really likely to have been confused with the Awdns on either occasion. The 
Dfiiinds in the Province (including Rijput, Dhiinds) now number 48,415 against 
49,629 (including Rfijput, Dhdnds) in 1881 : the figures for these in Hazdia 
have fallen from ST ,(>33 to 29,820, and in Pindi have risen from 11,95a to 
18,278. 

There is a large decrease'(8,766 to 549) in the small tribe of KaMts in the 
Jhelam district, which I am upable to account for. The Gakkhars, on the con¬ 
trary, (number 28,771) have increased ii'56 per cent.; the increase is mainly in 
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Hazira and Jhelam, and this caste is found now in small numbers m many dis¬ 
tricts where it was not returned in i88i. There is, however, a decrease of 3,953 
in Pindf in spite of the inclusion in our returns of Rdjput, Gakkhars, The 
figures'for the Mughals again (130,760) are necessarily somewhat vague, owing 
to the confused nature of the returns noticed in paragraph 260: taken as they 
stand, however, they indicate an increase of 27 per cent., mainly in Jhelam and 
Rawalpindi: the Mughals of Delhi have slightly decreased in numbers. The 
Gujars (71 1,800), a large serai-pastoral tribe extending all over the north and 
east of the Province, have increased 13-47 per cent. In Hoshidrpur the in¬ 
crease is 14 per cent., in Gurddspur 13 percent., in Gujrdt 19 per cent., in Pindf 
14 per cent., and in Hazdra (where tribe constitutes 16 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion and the difference is doubtless due to fuller enumeration) 36 per cent. 
There is a small decrease of 1,953 persons in Ambdla. The Kharrals, if we in¬ 
clude those returned at either Census as Jat and Rajput Kharrals, show a 

slight decrease from 53,948 to 52,029, 
which is mainly found in Jhang and 
Gujrdnwdla where this tribe has no per¬ 
manent footing. The variations in the 
districts where the Kharrals are mainly 
found are indicated in the margin. The 
Khokhars in the same way, if we in¬ 
clude at either Census the figures for 
Jat and Rdjput Khokhars, but not those 
for Awdn Khokhars, show an increase from 133.848 to 139,964: but I have in¬ 
cluded in the present returns a number of cases in which " Khokhar” is entered 

as a sub-caste, and which should doubt¬ 
less have been classified under other 
castes. The figures on the margin need 
to be read with this proviso in mind. 
I am unaware of the reason of the de¬ 
crease indicated in Jhang; it is too large 
to be entirely real. 


UisTKicT OR State. 

KhARRAU! tNCLUDINQ 

Jat and RAjpOt 
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1891. 
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s88i. 
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The Meos (120,578) have their chief Punjab home in Gurgdon where they 
have increased 7-2 per cent. Considering the position of the Ndrnaul itdqa it 
seems strange that so few Meos have been returned from Patidla, but the confu¬ 
sion between the Mdcchfs of this name and the Mewdtf tribe (see para. 260) 
explains this. The have increased from 40,731 to 43,212, the main in- 
crease being one of i6-8 per cent, in their native district of Karndl. There is 
a large decrease, however, in AmbAla, and the Jind returns show no Rors in this 
Census as against 1,048 at the last. Another caste almost peculiar to the south¬ 
east is that of the Ahirs (197,649) who should properly be considered with the 
next group. They are particularly strong in Gurgdon where they have increas¬ 
ed 13-3 per cent.: but there appears to be a considerable colony of them as far 
west as Shdhpur. 

Turning to the less powerful of the agricultural castes, we find the Ghtraiha 
(> 73 » 673 ) as before almost confined to Kdngra and Hoshidrpur; the Kanets 
(369.754) mostly in and adjoining the hills; and the Rdthis (100,929) and 
Thakars (37,269) in the western part of the Punjab hills and their immediate 
neighbourhood. The enumeration of Ghiraths and Kanets is extremely regu¬ 
lar and may be considered very accurate; the increase in numbers has been 8 and 
7 per cent., respectively. The figures for Rdthfs and Thakars should be taken 
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together; tlie former have increased and the latter decreased in strength, but the 
general increase of the two castes is 8'8 per cent. It would appear that both in 
Kdngra and the Hill States, a larger proportion of the same class of people 
returned themselves at this Census as Rithfs, and a smaller proportion as Thakars 
than in the Census of i88i. 

The figures for the Arains cannot, for the reasons given in paragraph 360, be 
taken by themselves. Adding together the returns for the Arains (896,314), M&lis 
(201,189) and Bdghbdns (18,537), we find a total increase of 4'6 per cent since 
1881. At both Censuses, the term Mdlf was most commonly used in the south¬ 
east of the Province where, for the most part,it denotes a distinct caste. But the 
Arains are in Peshdwar almost exclusively known as Bdghbdns. It appears, 
however, that a number of persons who returned themselves in Peshawar as 
Bdghbans in 1881, have on this occasion styled themselves Mdlfs. The Arains 
proper are found mainly in the central districts from Jdlandhar to Sidikot and 
Multdn. The Samh (175,352) show a remarkable decrease of 18 per cent., but 
this again is due to the fact that in Ambala, which is one of the chief homes of 
this caste, the term Mali has been largely substituted for that of Safnf, a decrease 
of 35,030 in Saim's being met by an increase of 36,008 in Mdlfs. As there are 
no Mdlfs in this district according to the returns of 1881, it is more than proba¬ 
ble that the Malfs then actually returned were included with the Sainfs during 
the abstraction of the figures. The Kamhahs (151,160), in their turn, show a 
large increase of i6-6 per cent. ; and there appears to be little reason to suppose 
that in the tracts where they are best known they have been confused with 
Arains, for in those very tracts,—for instance, in Patidla, Amritsdr,Lahore, Mont¬ 
gomery, and Kapurlhala,—there is also an increase in the number of the Arains. 
The large increase of this caste shown in Kapiirthala (44 per cent.) is very re¬ 
markable, and though possibly due in part to defective enumeration in 1881, is no 
doubt to some extent real and constitutes a large item in the very rapid increase in 

general population which has taken place 
in that State. The Kambohs are a fine 
industrious tribe, but the finest of them 
are undoubtedly the Sikhs; and it is 
satisfactory to note this part of the 
tribe is increasing with'special rapidity. 

There is not much to be gained from studying the figures for the Shekh 
caste, which 1 have been forced, for want of a better classification, to include in 
the category of agriculturists : the term, except perhaps in the case of the 
Qureshis for whom separate figures should, on a future occasion, be taken out 
means little more than “Miscellaneous Mussalmdns.” The decrease of 1*4 per 
cent, which our figures show is doubtless entirely due to differences of abstrac¬ 
tion. The decreases are most marked in Ambdla, Gujrdt, Peshdwar and 
Chamba ; but there are large increases also in Delhi, Jhelam, and Hazdra. 

Our figures for Biloches are more reliable aud useful than might have been 
expected from the necessarily involved nature of such returns, explained in para¬ 
graph 260 above. The provincial total (including on this occasion 5,774 persons 
living in the hills beyond the Deia GhAzf Khdn frontier) has increased by 17-3 per 
cent ; the number in Dera GhAzf Khdn having risen i4'2 per cent., and in Dera 
Ismail Khdn 26-6 per cent. The uncertainties attending the collection of returns 
by clans have been already pointed out in paragraph 260, and it will be observed 
that more than one-third of the whole number of Biloches have not, in our returns 
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been classified into clans at all, but entered as “ Miscellaneous." In spite of 
this, the figures are not devoid of interest. I quote Mr. Younghusband’s remarks 
about the clans in the Dera Ghdzf Khin district and the adjacent hills :— 

Miziris.—In the plains 5,544; in the hills, lag. These numbers are, I believe, 
far below the real strength of the tribe. The number in 1881, via., 8,649, was a nearer 
approximation, though even this was probably below the mark, as the tumandar stated 
that at the time of the last Census many of the Mdsarfs had moved temporarily into 
Sind on account of the great scarcity of grass near Rojhdn. The number of Mdzdrfs should 
have been still further increased at the Census of 1891, by the recent transfer to this 
district of the village of Kot Khewdli, and the greater portion of the Lulai Section of the 
Mdzdris. 

Drishaks, 4,649 ; in 1881, 3,796. I know of no reason for this large increase. 

Gurch&nfs.—In the plains 3,259; in the hills, 3,070; total 6,329. The number 
of Gurchdnfs recorded at the last Census was 17,099, of whom 9,525 were Ldshdrfs, and 
1,354 Lashdrfs were recorded as a separate tribe. 

The Lishdrfs have now been recorded separately and number 6,469. The diffi¬ 
culty about the Lasharis is that some are Gurchdnfs and some are Khosas, and some belong- 
to neither tribe. The case of the Petdfis is similar; some kre Gurchdnis and some are 
not. In 1881 the Petdff section of the Gurchini tribe was returned as numbering 
1,798,and only 133 were returned as a separate tribe; in this Census the Petdff tribe 
has been returned as numbering 2,186. It is almost certain that many Lishirfs and 
Petdfis were returned in 1881 as members of the Gurchini tribe who really had no 
connection with it; and it is probable that in the present Census not a few LAsharls and 
Petdfis, who really belong to the GurchdnCs, have not been shown as members of that tribe. 
The total number of the Gurchdnis is certainly over 10,000. 

The Tibbi Lund tribe is a small tribe in the middle of the Gurchdnf country. It 
is composed of three sections, Lunds, Khosas, and Rinds. The Lunds and Kho.sas have 
been shown under the tribes bearing those names. 1 he Rinds of the Tibbi Lund tribe 
claim a Pathdn origin, and have been returned as Pathdns. Consequently the Census 
returns give no information in regard to the numbers of this tribe. 

LaghAris. — In the plains, 20,410 ; in the hills, 1,765. In 1881 the number recorded 
(for the plains alone) was 22,980. I believe that these numbers are above the real 
strength of the tribe. 

Khosas. —In the plains 24,286; In the hills, 737. In 1881 the number recorded 
was 11,308. This number was nearer the real strength of the tribe, and 1 am assured 
that many persons must have been returned at the present Census as Khosas who do not 
really belong to the tribe. I have already noted that the Khosas of Tibbi Lund have been 
included in this tribe. 

Lunds.—11,087 and 4 in the hills. These include the Lunds of the Tibbi Lund tribe. 
'I hey were all recorded in 1881 as Tibbi Lunds and numbered 10,888. These numbers are 
probably approximately correct. The Sori Lunds have a strip of land in the hills, but 
during the winter they all live in the plains. 

The Bozddrs are an important tribe, but they were not enumerated, as they live 
in the hills and our laws have not yet been extended to their country. They pay no taxes, 
but otherwise they are, to all intents and purposes, British subjects. 

The Nutkanfs were formerly a very important tribe, but are not now organized. 
They live entirely in the plains in the Sanghar tahsil between the Lunds and Kasrdnis. 
The number returned at the present Census was 6,305 as against 4,671 in 1881. I think 
that the nunber now recorded must be above their real strength. 

Kasrdnfs, 3,841 ; in 1881, 2,615. The hill Kasrdnfs have not been enumerated, .as 
our laws have-not yet been extended to their country. 

The most important of the un-organized Biloch tribes in this district, besides the 
the Nutkdnis, Ldshdrls, and Peldffs, who have been already discussed, are ;— 
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I am informed that in i,88t many Copings were returned as Jats. U this is the case, 
this is no doubt the explanation of the difference in the numbers shown above. The snmc 
may have been the case with the AhmaddnSs, and possibly also with some of the 
Chdndias, It is also possible that at the last Census some of the Chindia tribe were 
included in the Laghirf tribe, in which there is a Chindia section. Many of the Jatbis live 
on the river bank, and much of their land has been transferred to the Muzaffargarh district, 
and many of the Jatois seem to have followed their land to that district.—The Jatois, 
Gopdngs, Gurminfs, and Chindias are all more numerous in Muzaffargarh than in this 
district. 


Outside Dera Ghizf Khin the Biloches are most numerous in Muzaffargarh, 



and the figures for the chief clans in that 
district are noted in the margin. In 
Dera Ismail KhAn the chief clans re¬ 
corded are the LAshArf, Rind, PatAff, 
and ChAndia, all of which have increased 
in numbers since 1881. The Biloches 
of the Multan, Montogomery, and jhang 
districts return themselves mainly as 
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The Path&ns (970,466) show an increase of 12-9 per cent, since 1881, a 
certain portion of which is doubtless due to immigration. In Bannii they have 
increased 137 per cent., in Kohdt 81 per cent., in Peshdwar 22'5 per cent., and in 
Hazara 178 per cent. I have already in paragraph 260 commented on the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining reliable figures for the Pathdn clans, and one is not sur¬ 
prised to find some of our returns obviously wrong in this respect. The limit 
of error is, however, larger in some clans than in others. The Ghilzais (28,081) 
(including the Sulaimdnkhel, Kharotf, NAsir, etc.) have, according to our figures, 
decreased slightly in numbers in the province at large: but the district figures 
are uneven, and a large increase recorded in Peshdwar is balanced by a large 
decrease recorded in Dera Ismail KhAn, The Lodfs have slightly increased, 
and so have the Ushtaranas, the GAndapurs, and the Miisa Khels: while the 
BAbars and KAkars show a slight decrease. The figures for these clans, as 
well as those for the clans in Bannii, are probably fairly correct. The Wazfrfs 
(29,611), the Marwats (56,934), and the NiAzais (640,800) have all increased in 
strength; the Wazfrfs in Bannii have increased 23*9 per cent., the Marwats 22*8 
per cent., and the NiAzais 5 9 per cent. No one will be sorry to find that the 
Banndchfs (18,376) have decreased 10 per cent. In all these cases the tribes 
are very distinct, and the returns more trustworthy than they are for tribes further 
to the north. The large Khattak tribe (120,180) has, if our returns are to be 
trusted, decreased 2 per cent, in KohAt and increased 36 per cent, in PeshAwar: 
they have also largely decreased in Bannii, but in the province at large have 
increased. The Orakzai (9,010) have increased 22 per cent, and the Bangash 
(15,026) have decreased 21 per cent, in the KohAt district. The total number of 
Afrfdfs recorded (14,796) is smaller than in 1881, but they would seem to have 
increased very largely in PeshAwar. The UtroAnkhels (provincial total 10,901) 
have increased 17 per cent, in that district; the Momands (provincial total 
57>569) 37 per cent., and the Yiisafzai (provincial total 120,515) 30 per cent., 
in spite of the large number under each of these heads who must have been 
entered in our returns under " Miscellaneous PathAns.” Among the HazAra 
tribes the SwAtfs (32,344) have increased, and the GadiSns (10,076) have 
decreased : but as in all these cases there is a good deal of uncertainty attaching 
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to the value of the returns. >The PathAns, who wete enumerated ofPthe frontier 
•were, for the most part, Kdkars, Ghilaais, Lodfs, Tarfns, or Ytisafzais. A com¬ 
parison of the returns of Pathdns with those of Pashtu speakers shows that 
the former are 11 per cent, fewer than the latter. In most districts of the 
province the Pathdns, as a rule, do not speak Pashtu, and even in HazAra less 
than one-half the number of so-called Pathdns speak Pashtu or are children of 

Pashtu-speaking parents. In Peshdwar, 
Bannii and Kohdt, on the contrary, there 
are a number of Awdns and other semi¬ 
dependant castes of Mussulmins who 
speak Pashtu as well as the true Path- 
ins themselves. 

A conspectus of the strength of certain selected agricultural castes in 
each tahsil will be found in Abstract No. 85. 

263. The Professional Castes.—This somewhat miscellaneous group of 
castes includes such classes of the population as render direct services to others 
without manual labour. First and most prominent among them are the Brahmans 
(1,111,838). If we include, as we should, the Muhials (10,878), who in 1881 
were classed as Brahmans, but whom I have, for reasons given in paragraph 260, 
entered separately, the increase in this caste amounts to 1-5 per cent. only. As a 
rule the Brahmans are not likely to have been confused at enumeration with other 
castes, and the result of our returns is probably fairly reliable. The Brahmans are 
generally somewhat hampered in their marriage arrangements, and in some districts 
their livelihood has been to some extent curtailed by the. growth of free thought 
in religious matters, so that the small proportion of increase is not as remarkable 
as it at first sight would appear to be. The large increase in Hissdr (18-9 per cent.) 
and KarnAl (p'S per cent.) and the decrease in Ambdla (io-6 per cent.) are probably 
due very largely to alterations of the district boundaries: and the increased figures 
of the Jhelam and Rawalpindi districts are due almost entirely to the exclusion of the 
MuhiAls from the present returns. The Musulradn Brahmans have fallen from 
3,500 to 1,600; of these, 1,153 are in the Delhi district, and are doubtless the 
Husaini Brahmans described in paragraph 51a of the last Census Report. The 
Saiads (389.449) have risen 16-7 per cent, in numbers; the increase being 
fairly normal in most districts except HazAra, where it is 37*5 per cent., and in 
PeshAwar where, owing, no doubt, to differences in classification and in enumera¬ 
tion, the numbers have risen from 4,515 to 30,392. With these exceptions the 
returns, considering the very miscellaneous use made of the term “ Saiad,” are sur¬ 
prisingly regular. The Bharais (67,537) whom I have noticed in the Chapter on 
Sects ( -aras. 73,74) have risen, as the figures stand, 20-4 percent., but if we add 
to the returns of 1881 the Bharais of the Lahore, Ffrozpur.and GujrinwAla districts 
(5 346 in all), who were wrongly omitted from this caste at the last Census, the 
total increase remains at io-8 per cent., which is found mainly in the central 
distridts where the Bharais are strongest. 

The Bh&ts (30,022) have increased 26 per cent., the increase being mainly in 
NAhan where they are very numerous. In 1881 they constituted 11‘4 per cent, 
of the population of that State, and in 1891 they had increased 35 per cent and cons¬ 
tituted 14 per cent. of. the population: the BhAts of NAhan are not, however, neces¬ 
sarily bards, and the term is there applied to the Pah&ri Brahmans, the descendants 
of true Brahmans who have married by karema (second marriage) or Hi (marriage 
by cash compensation to the previous husband). The Mirdsts (245,214) have not 
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[Chap. XL 


increased quite so fast (ip'C per cent.) as our figures would lead us to suppose: 
the increase in Dera Istndil Khdn (3,273) and Dera Ghdzi Khdn (2,631)18 
mainly due to the exclusion of " Jat, Mfrdsfs ” in 1881 (Dera Ismdii Khin 1,278 and 
Dera Ghdzi Khdn 1,212); and the rise in nunnibers in Gurddspur (7,373 to 11,470) 
is the result apparently of the inclusion of Dumnas fn the present returns.* The 
fall from 12,921 10 5,i4oinSidlkot is less easy to account for, as no Dumnas were 
recorded in 1881 in that district, and only 504 in 1891. It is not possible to tell 
how far our return of Bangdlts (i ,815) represent the clerks and others from Bengal, 
and how far the vagrant tribe of the same name : it is, however, a very inadequate 
representation of the former class, for the number of persons born in Bengal is 7,650, 
and the mother-tongue of 2,263 persons is Bangdlf; and a great many of them are 
returned under their proper castes. Probably the 462 Musulmdn Bangdlfs are 
mainly of the vagrant class; and others of this caste may have been returned as 
Jogfs,etc. The Kaiaths (13,598) have increased only slightly in numbers, and, 
as before, are strongest in Lahore, Ambdla, and Delhi. There remain two castes 
of musicians—the Gdrrf and the HesL The figures for the CdrrU (1,629) 
unfortunately include, besides the musician caste of the Jammii border, a number 
of the Gddf caste of the south-east, which is akin to the Ahfrs: those for the 
Hesi caste (6,308) show a large increase in the Hill States of the province, where 
in i88i they were probably to a great extent classed as Mirdsfs. 

264. The Commercial Castes. —In preparing maps to illustrate this 
chapter, I have chosen to show the distribution of castes which have a marked 
local habitat, and among these the most conspicuous are the three large com¬ 
mercial castes of the Banias, Khatris, and Aroras. The Banias (442,495) are 
found mainly in the south-east. At the last Census 14,720 of the Kirars and 
others of Gurddspur, who have, in 1891, been classed as Pahdrf Mahajans, were 
reckoned as Banias, but, even if wo take these into consideration, the caste as a 
whole has only increased 4-4 per cent. There are large numerical increases in 
Jdlandhar (2,040, or 65 per cent.), Sialkot (2,178, or 2 per cent.), and Ndbha (3,786, 
or 3-8 per cent); as well as a large increase of 9,548 in Hissar, which is due 
mainly to the inclusion of most of the SiTsa Banias who, in 1881, numbered 
10,496. In the centre of the province and in the direction of Rawalpindi are found 
the Khatris (447,933) who have increased 6-84 per cent, since 1881. The in¬ 
crease in Lahore has been 22-5 per cent., or 7,366, in Gurddspur 16-9 per cent., or 
2,687, and in Pindi 7’7 per cent., or 3,175. In Kdngra the figures have fallen, I 
know not why, from 7,760 to 1,378. The Aroras, again (667,197), who hold the 
trade of the south-west have increased 10*9 per cent. They have risen 7M per 
cent, in Multan, 11-5 per cent, in Jhang, 11 9 per cent, in Montgomery, 19 6 per 
cent, in Lahore, and 16 6 per cent, in Shdhpur. The increase of 5.345 in Ffroz- 
pur is due to the inclusion of the Fdzfika Arorars, who must account for the 
greater part of the 5,554 Aroras unenumerated in the Sfrsa district in 1881. 

After these three greater castes we may notice the Bhdbras (18,137), a 
caste mainly Jain in religion, which has increased 29 per cent. There have been 
decreases, especially in Delhi and Bahdwalpur, but the Bhdbras are apparently 
gaining ground in Lahore. The Bhdtias (23,649), who are best known in the 
central districts, have decreased by 2,317 Gujrdt, but have increased in Kdngra, 
Sialkot, Shdhpur, and Muzaffargarh. The general increase of this caste in the 
province has been 3-4 per cent. The Bohras (3,433), on the other hand, have 

* This seems to be shown by corresponding dci resuie oC Uiimnaa by 6,233; but I am unaware of having issued orders os 
this point as in Sidlkot (sec para, abo s. v. Mlrasi). 
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Castes, Tribes, etc.] artizans and village menials. 


decreased: they have slightly increased in Mandi, but the numbers in the other 
Hill States have fallen. The increase among the SMs (21,804) has been g'6 per 
cent., but the variations in particular tracts, even in Ludhidna, Kingra. and 
Patidia, where the caste is most prevalent, are not remarkable. The Musulmin 
traders known as Khojas (95,827) have risen as much as 45'5 per cent, in 
strength, and the numerical increase is most remarkable in Lahore (from i2,3i3» 
to 15,826) and Montgomery (from 4,440 to 9, u 1), but there has been consider¬ 
able progress also in Ffrozpur, Mult 4 n, Shahpur, Dera Ismail Khdn, Dera 
Ghdzi Kh 4 n, and Muzaffargarh. Further north, the Musulmdn traders are more 
commonly known as Pardchas (13,392), and the numbers recorded under this 
head have risen in Peshawar from 2,903 to 5,391 and in KohAt Irora 878 to 
2,120. 

Among the peddling castes the Manidrs (12,787) alone are very numerous. 
If we exclude the Maliars, or gardeners, who were by mistake included in this 
caste in 1881, the Manidrs appear to have increased by 5,213 persons, but the 
term " Manidr ” is used in most districts too loosely for us to rely very strongly 
on the figures. Among the carrying castes, the Banjdras (11,077) present a 
slight decrease in strength, the chief fall in numbers being found in Delhi (from 
1,854 to 977). The (56,154) have increased 15 9 per cent., and the 

figures show a fairly regular increase throughout the districts, and appear to be 
especially reliable. In Gujrdt this caste has increased from 5,203 to 7,440. 
There is also a slight increase among the Thoris (total 10,594), which is most 
marked in the Hill Slates, where none of this caste were recorded in 1881 as 
against 3,072 on the present occasion. The figures for the districts of Ffrozpur 
and Hissdr have altered considerably owing to the absorption of the Sfrsa dis¬ 
trict, and there are increases worth noticing in Pati.lla and Bahdwalpur. 

265. The Artizans and Village Menials.— At the head, in a sen.se, of 
the artizan class stand the Swidrs, or goldsmiths (176,400), a fairly distinct 
caste, who have increased i3'9 per cent. The district variations are normal, and, 
as a rule, there are no startling increases. In Peshawar, indeed, the Sundrs have 
increased 37 per cent, and in Dera Ismail Khdn3i per cent.; but this may be due 
to the inclusion in our figures of returns of “ Khatrf, Sundr.” The Nats, or bar¬ 
bers (383,017), have increased irg per cent, in the province, in Delhi 28'7 per 
cent, in Jdlandhar 17-8 per cent., and in Amritsar 24’5 percent. There is a large 
increase in Dera Ismdil Khan from 2,687 to 3,754, but we have, on this occasion, 
included returns of “Jat, Nai,” which amounted in 1881 to 1,462 in that dis¬ 
trict. Th« Lohdrs (blacksmiths) in the same way show an increase of 2,807 in 
the Dera Ismdil Khdn district, of which 1,304 are accounted for by the “ Jat, 
Lohdrs ’’ of the last Census. The general increase of the blacksmith caste has 
been i3'2 per cent.; in Lahore it has been 17^9 per cent., in Amritsar 15*9 per 
cent., in Sialkot 117 per cent., and in Rdwalpindi 24'6 per cent. The carpenters, 
or Tarkhans (662,657), have increased iroi per cent., and, as in the case of the 
Lohdrs and Nais, the number of this caste returned at the last Census in Dera 
Ismdil Khan as Jats (2,935), accounts for a good deal of the increase (3,939) in the 
number of Tarkhdns now shown in that district. A similar large increase of over 
50 per cent, in the Peshdwar district may be due to the inclusion as Tarkhdns, at 
the present Census, of a number of Awans and others who returned “ Tarkhdn” 
as their caste or sub-caste. There are, however, large increases in Jdlandhar (51 per 
cent.) and in Farfdkot (31 per cent.), which are less easy to account for. There 
are slight decreases inMultdn, (1,488) and Kdngra (1,833). The corresponding 
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caste in the hills is the ThM (3,230). which has increased normally end is found, 
as before, mainly in Mandf, Suket, and the smaller Hill States. The term R&j, 
(13,527) is applied to carpenters and masons in the centre and east of the pro¬ 
vince, but its application is somewhat vague, and the returns show somewhat 
strange, though unimportant, variations from district to district. Finally, the 
Thatheras, or tin and copper workers (5,257), show an increase of ri per cent., 
and are found most commonly in the Gujrdnwdla, Amritsar, Hissdr, and Gurgaon 

districts. 

The group of artizan castes that work in cloths is a somewhat confused one. 
Even the Darzis (39,530) are not a very clearly defined caste j they are especi¬ 
ally numerous in Kdngra and Rawalpindi, in the former of which districts they 
have slightly decreased and in the latter considerably increased. They have 
also Increased largely in Gurddspur and in the province at large, they have pro¬ 
gressed 21-77 per cent. Between the Dhobis (158,876) and the Chhimbas 
(144 835) it is difficult to draw a clear line, and a third caste found in the west 
of the province—the Charhoas—who w-ere classed separately in 1881, are so 

far indentical with the Dhobi's that I 
Variations iNpHOBis.CHHiM-| havc not givcn Separate figures for the 

BAS, AND Charhoas. ° “ 

'hafhoas~l the chief variations in the re- 

onm turns are to be accounted for (as will be 

ciudfd’i^n noticed from the figures noted in the inar- 

Dhob«. Dhobfs of 1881 

o have been returned as Chhimbas in 1801. 
-11.452 . , , „ 

— S.234 or vice versa, or that the present figures 

— ’.[w for Dhobfs include the numbers returned 
in 1881 as Charhoas. The figures for 
Dhoofs, however, taken as they stand, 
and in spile of the inclusion of the Charhoas, show for the province a slight de¬ 
crease of 5’3 per cent., while those for Chhimbas (a term more commonly used 
than in 1881) show an increase of 39-9 per cent. The total increase, taking the 
three castes togather, comes to 11-9 per cent. The dyers, or Lildtis (27,597), 
are distributed much as in 1881, and their numbers are fairly stationary. The 
Juldhas, or Pdolis (weavers), again (670,345) have increased on 7-37 percent. ; in 
Jhang the increase is 16*4 per cent., in Amritsar io-2 per cent,, and in Gurddspur 
18.5 per cent, A large increase in Dera IsmAil Khin is partly due to the inclusion 
in our present returns of the so-called “ Jat, Pdolis”: but there is a decrease of 
10,140 persons, or 43 per cent, in Multdn, which it is not easy to account for. I 
have included with this group the Kashmiris (225,307) who are largely, but by no 
means exclusively, engaged in weaving. " They engage principally,” says Major 
Montgomery, ” in weaving and shawl work, but are ready to turn their hands 
to almost anything including buglary and giving false witness.” Their chief colo- 
nies are at Ludhiana, where they have slightly increased, and Amritsar where they 
have decreased by as much at 11,234 souls. They have also increased largely in 
Sfalkot (-4-17.522) and Gujrdnwdla (+16,134) and in the province at large (25-8 
per cent ). But the questions relating to the strength of this caste have been 
already noted in paragraph 254 , and I need not stop to discuss them here. The 
term is not a very definite one, and a number of Kashmfrfs are said to have 
returned themselves in 1881 as Saiads, Shekhs, Rdjpiits, and the like. 

The Penjas (15,489), or cotton-carders, and the Telis (308,955),or oilmen, are 
in many respects one and the same caste. A decrease in the Patiala State of the 
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(ortner class is largely compensated for by corresponding increase of the latter. 
The Penjas at both Censuses are found strongly represented in Ambdla and the 
adjacent Kalsia State, but their numbers in the province have decreased g'S per 
lent. The Telis, on the other hand, have risen 15*76 per cent,, most markedly 
in Lahore (19*5 per cent,) and Amritsar (33'6 per cent.). A cognate caste is 
that of the or butchers (120,799), who have increased 20 percent. The 

increase in this caste is mainly in Arabdla. Like many other artizan clans they 
were largely returned in DerajAt as Jats, and the difference in that division 
between our figures for Qas^bs and those of 1881 is largely due to the fact that 
on this occasion returns of “ Jat, QassAb ” were counted as QassAb, whereas in 
1881 they were not so counted. 

The Gadarias (23,354) are shepherds of the eastern districts: they are dis¬ 
tributed much as in 1881, and have increased i3'9 per cent. The potters, or 
Kumhdrs (540,759), show an increase (11*26 per cent.) not much above that of 
the population at large. The increase is very marked in Lahore (15*6 per cent,), 
and also in Amritsar, GurdAspur, and PatiAIa. There is also an increase in the 
figures for Hissdr and Ffrozpur, and a decrease in those for AmbAla, which are 
due mainly to the changes in the boundaries of those districts. The rise of the 
numbers in Peshawar, HazAra, and RAwalpindf is perhaps partly due to the inclu¬ 
sion of the KulAls in our returns, while that in Dera GhAzf and Dera Ismail Khdn 
is partly accounted for by the number of “ Jat, Kumhdrs,” who have been 
entered as Kumhdrs in our tables. There is also a considerable increase (26"5 
per cent.) of Kumhdrs in Jhang, where the Kakudnas, a tribe of cultivating Kura- 
hdrs, were very probably largely returned in i88i as jats. Of the salt-working 
castes, the Agart (4,161) have decreased slightly in Rohtak and Gurgdon and 
the province at large: and the Ndngars (18,919) show a great falling off in 
Multdn and Montgomery. The AHdrtas or gold-washers have fallen from 
3,340 to 2,399, decrease is most marked in Peshawar, where other castes 

following the trade have doubtless returned themselves by their original caste 
names. The Ddolis (2,289), though showing an increase lin British Territory, 
have decreased largely in the Native States, more especially in Ndhan, where 
they have fallen from 896 to nothing, and have perhaps been included among 
the Diimnas. 

The Kaldls (48,913) have increased 21*8 per cent., more especially in 
Lahore, Gurddspur, and Sidlkot. They are strongest.in Ambdia, but have de¬ 
creased there since 1881, as also in Peshdwar, where some Kuldls, or potters, 
were possibly included with them at the last census. As I haVe noted before in 
paragraph 260, a large section of the Kaldls are educated members of society, 
and do not practise distilling at all: but owing to the profession followed by the 
main body of the caste, it is necessary to class them as artizans. In Kapurthalla, 
where the ruling family belongs to this caste, the number has only increased by 65. 

The cooks and fishermen form a group by themselves, and it is necessary to 
consider together the returns for the Bhatidras (18,707, increase56*6 percent.), 
Jhiwmars (473,094, increase 9*03 per cent.), the Mdchhis (201,307, increase 19*8 
per cent.), and the Malldhs (92,858, increase 38*15 per cent.). In Peshdwar, for 
instance, the Bhatidras have decreased by 2,793, but the Jhfnwars have increased 
by 2,235, so that we may conclude that a number of persons who returned them¬ 
selves in 1881 as Bhatidras are now entered as Jhfnwars. Similarly an increase 
of 10,804 Mdchhfs in Sidlkot is balanced by a decrease of 7,362 Jhfnwars; in 
Lahore the Mdchhfs have decreased by 6,106, and the Malldhs have increased by 
7,792; and in Bahdwalpur the Malldhs have decreased by 1,846, while the Mdchhfs 
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have increased by 3,127, There are increases in Ffrnzpur, which are due to the 
extension of the district boundaries, and increases in the Derajdt, which are the 
reiHult of the inclusion of Mdchhfs and Mallihs who returned their caste as Jats. 

Turning now to the more menial classes, it will be found that the large cast! 
of Chamdrs {1,188,018) has risen 10*75 P®*" cent. The Mochis (407,634) are 
found mainly in the western districts, and the name “ Mochf ” is almost inter- 
changable with that of “ Charaar.” The large increase in Chamars, however, in 
such tracts as Hissdr, Ambdia, Hoshidrpur, Jdlandhar, and Patidla, is accom* 
panied by an increase, not a decrease, in the number pf Mochfs in the same dis* 
tricts: and the developmentof the caste is doubtless real, and due to its generally 
good physique and to itsespecial liability from poverty to vary in numbers according 
to the prosperity or adversity of the seasons. In Multan there is a remarkable de¬ 
crease both o{ Mochfs and Chamdrs ; in Hazdra a decrease of Chamdrs (1,388) is 
balanced by an increase of Mochfs (3,083), and in Bannii an increase of Chamdrs 
(2,033) is partially met by a decrease in Mochfs (943). Of the lower Purbia castes, 
the. Khatiks (17,446) have increased 22*9 per cent., but are found as before mainly 
in the east; the Dhdnaks (73,562) have risen J 1*4 per cent.; the KoHs (12,010) 
have increased i I'g per cent.; and the Jaisnadras (6,809) have almost doubled : 
but it is more than doubtful how far these figures are to be trusted. The great 
scavenger class of the Chtthras (1,224,966) shows an increase of 13 55 per cent.., 
and the increase is no doubt in part due (as in the case of the Chamdrs) to the 

special effect on them of the good seasons 
following the last, and preceding the 
present, enumemtion. The facilities for 
marriage in the lower castes give them 
an especially strong recuperative force 
after a period of scarcity. The larger 
numerical increases are found in the dis¬ 
tricts noted in the margin, and there are 
also considerable proportional increases 
in some of the Derajdt districts where 
Chuhras are comparatively few. 

The Gaddis, or hill shepherds, number 22,861 souls against i 7,422 in 1881—an 
increase of 31 3 per cent. The Kolts and (169,767) have decreased 3*8 per 

cent, and the Ddmnas (68,971) have decreased 2*2 per cent, The rise in the 
number of Gaddfs in Kdngra (+10,966) is due to the inclusion of the Sepfs as 
Gaddfs instead of their being classed as Ddgfs as in 1881, and there is a compen¬ 
sating decrease of 21,745 persons in the number of Dagfs in that district. The 
Halfs of Chamba (17,41910 1891 as again.st 16,228 in 1881) should have been 
incorporated in our returns with the Gaddf as was done elsewhere; but by a 
stupid mistake they have been classed as “ Miscellaneous Jats.” The Gadfs of 
Karndl (2,986 as against 2,729 in 1881) are a different race from that above men¬ 
tioned ; as also are those of Ambdla, who in 1881 were classed as Gaddfs to the 
number of 901, but in 1891 were erroneously entered as Gdrrfs (426).' 

266. The Vagrants, Minor Artizans, and Performers. —The Ods, or 
earthworkers, of our tabh.'s (23,670) include those returned as Belddrs, who were 
counted separately in i88i. Taking these into account, the increase has been 
24*1 per cent. The numbers have increased largely in Karndl, but have decreas¬ 
ed in Multdn, and the figures for Jhang and Gujranwdla, where numbers of these 
men were enrployed on cansl work, are so low that one must suppose the Ods of 
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those parts to have s£;|^ed themselves, as they often do, R^jpdts. The Chart- 
gars (36,391) are distributed much as before except in Gujrdnwdla, where the in¬ 
crease is doubtless due to the numbers employed on the canal head works. T||ie 
^neral increase of this caste is 26* per cent. The Aheris (16,55a, increase a6 5 
per cent.) are, as before, mainly in Patidla and Jind ; and the Bdwartas (26,431 in¬ 
crease 20- per cent.) are important only in Hissdr and Ffrozpdr, Lahore, Patidla, 
and Faridkot, in each of which tracts they have increased. The increase among 
the Mahfams (56,984) is not so large as among the castes just mentioned, being 
only 8'9per cent. Their present numbers in Fi'rozpur (10,685) are considerably 
larger than their numbers in Ffrozpdr and Sfrsa together (7,942) in 1881. In 
Montgomery, where they are strongest, they have increased from 13,147 to 14,061, 
but in Lahore they have fallen, from 9,551 to 8,438. There is also a fall from 
3,314 to *82 in Jdlandhar, which is due to the exclusion in the present returns of 
those entered as Mahtons (see paragraph 260). I have kept the Bahrdpias of Sfal- 
kot (1,272) and Gujrdt (1,202) separate, as was done in 1881, though Mr. Ibbetson 
gives it as his opinion then that they represent in those districts the same caste as 
the Mahtams. The Jogis and Rdwals (91,937) include two different sets of 
people, who may be distinguished roughly by their religion. The Jogi faqirs are 
Hindus, and the general increase of 15 per cent, in the two tribes together is main¬ 
ly found in this—the devotee—section of it: the vagrants are, for the most part, 
Musulinans, and the Musulmin Jogis and Rdwals have remained practically sta- 
tionary in numbers (increase from 42,070 to 42,179). The practical identity of 
the Musulmdn Jogfs and the Rdwals is shown by the fact that only 4,042 of the 
latter were returned at the present Census as against 17,853 in 1881, while 38,137 
of the former were returned against 24,217 in 1881. The most criminal tribe in 
the province, the Sdnsis (23,647) have increased ifi per cent.: and in spite of 
their wandering habits and their natural tendency to conceal their caste, their distri¬ 
bution, by the returns of 1891, show a w'onderful correspondence with that brought 
out in the preceding Census. In Ludhiana and Hoshfarpur alone, where the tribe 
is not very important, the figures show a variation of any consequence. 
The Bdst^ars (17,174) and Nats (9,963) represent, to a large extent, the same 
people, and the combined castes have increased 6-i per cent. 'The Nats are 
strongest in Karnal and Amb;tla; the Bdzfgars in Ffrozpur and Montgomery. 
The increase since 1881 among the Kanchans (11,505) is very small, but the 
correspondence of the figures in the distribution by districts is very remarkable, 
and tends to show that the name represents a real caste, and not merely a pro¬ 
fession, to a much larger extent than is generally supposed. 

The statement appended below compares the numbers of persons in each 
criminal tribe who are registered for police purposes in certain districts with the 
total number ascertained at the Census to be living in the districts in question. 


Statement showing members of Criminal Tribes registered in certain dis¬ 
tricts of this Province. 
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Statement showing members of Criminal Tribes registered in certain districts of 

this Province —contd. 
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Register on 31ST 
December 1891. 

Number in the District 
BY Census Returns. 

tt 





Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

both 

texet. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

both 

sexes. 

Ambila 

. 

• 

Bilochfs * 

- 

293 

... 

S92 

392 

234 

. 626 

Ludhiana . 

• 


•1 

Hiirnfs • 

S^nsfs « • 

B4waria8 • 

• • 

• 

1,281 

494 

103 

>,051 

438 

100 

2,332 

932 

203 

1,019 
. 194 
86 

1,000 

184 

102 

2,019 

378 

188 

Jalandhar • 


•1 

Hdrnfs 

S^nsfs • • 

« • 

• ■ 

,58 

254 

32 

' 

90 

254 

28 

207 

as 

201 

S3 

408 

Hoshi^rpur • 



H^rn(s • • 

SAnsis . . 

• 

• • 

232 

69 

' 226 

458 

69 

270 

3'54 

248 

296 

S18 

660 

Lahore 


( 

SAnsfs « . 

Mahtams • 

a a 

237 

246 

... 

237 

. S46 

1.415 

4.534 

1,186 
3,9'4 

2,601 

8,438 

Curdispur . 



SAnsfs • • 

■ a 

831 

678 

>,509 

1,546 

1,050 

3,596 

Sidikot 



SAnsfs . 
Pakhi'wards • 


S '<5 

ao8 

... 

S'fi 

208 

1,230 

928 

1,062 

3.059 

2^392 

Gujrdnw^la * 

• 


SAnsfs . 


1,074 

... 

1,074 

1,676 

1,352 

3,028 

Flrozpiir . 

• 


BAwarlos • 

J _ 


1,299 


1,299 

6,084 

5,607 

11,691 


267 - The Foreign Races. —With the exception of the European and Eura¬ 
sian community there is no important group of foreigners in the province. I 
have explained in paragraph 260 (q. v.) the meaning of the term Bot (3,693) 
which is used for the first time in the returns of this Census: the Tibetan inhabi¬ 
tants of Spiti and Lahul were mainly returned as Kanets and Rdjputs in 1881. 
The so-called Arabs (3,598) are mainly frontier Musulmans who claim an 
Arabic descent; their number has increased from 2,342 in 1881 and are now 
mainly to be found in Peshdwar and Bahdwalpur. They are fewer than they 
were in Multdn and Muzaffargarh. The Ghuldms (846 against 3,446 in 1881) 
were confined at the last Census to Peshawar and Multdn, but they have on the 
present occasion been recorded in several frontier districts, and the figures for 
Peshdwar have fallen from 3,347 to 260. The Qizzilbdsh (747) again have in¬ 
creased considerably, mainly in Lahore and to a less extent in Pesbdwar, The 
increase among the Tdjtks (2,145) really larger than a comparison of the 
returns of the two enumerations would at first sight seem to show; for all but 502 
of the so-called Tdjiks of 1881 were DilazAks, The TAjiks are now found in 
large numbers in Pindf (287) and PeshAwar (1,653) ; and, in spite of the large 
increase over the figures of 1881, there seems no reason to distrust these results. 
There is also a large increase among the Turks (6,191) who have risen in 
HazAra from 2,996 to 3,821, in PeshAwar from 83 to 996, and in Pindf from 
188 to 224: but a certain proportion of these figures, and a still larger pro¬ 
portion of the figures in districts further from the frontier, doubtless include 
Mughals, who may or may not be Turks by descent. 

The Jews are found .mainly in Lahore (14) and have increased in the 
Province by one only, jfom 31 to 32. The Armenians (60) have also their 
chief seat in Lahore, but the figures for Armenians in i88i cannot be ascertain¬ 
ed. The Pdrsis {526) have decreased considerably in RAwalpindf (169 to 67) 
since the AfghAn War, but have increased in Lahore (92 to 171). They are also 
strong at PeshAwar, Delhi, MultAn, and in most cantonments. Only 412 persons 
were returned as PArsfs by religion ; and it is uncertain how far the entry of 44 
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Pirsfs as Hindus and 69 as Musalmdns is a sheer mistake ot the religion entry 
in enumeration (or abstraction), and how far It is due to a confusion between the 
Pdrsfs and the low caste tribe of Pdsfs. * 

268. The religious constitution of the Castes. —A glimpse at abstract 
No. 86 will show some fairly Interesting results in respect of the religious consti¬ 
tution of certain castes in which two ot more religions are well represented. It 
will be noticed, for instance, how the proportion of Hindus among the Jats ha# 
increased at the expense of the Musulmdns, owing possibly to the more strict 
exclusion of the spurious Jats of the south-west frpm our returns. There is, how¬ 
ever, a similar tendency, though not so strong, among the Rdjputs : but the most 
remarkable Increase of Hinduism has been among the Chuhras, of whom 71'7 per 
cent, are now returned as Hindus against 58*3 per cent, in 1881, (see also para¬ 
graphs 35 and 36 above). I have already alluded in paragraph 262 to the increased 
proportion of Sikhs among the Kambohs, and a still more remarkable increase will 
be found among the equally industrious, though less stalwart. Saint's. Sikhism is 
also advancing among the Aroras, Khatrfs, Labdnas, Sundrs, Tarkhdns, Chtihras, 
and Mahtams. Among the Sundrs and Tarkhdns the proportion of Mahommedans 
has also increased; and there is a similar increase of Isldm among the Darzfs, Chhfm- 
bas, and Dhobfs, and a remarkable increase among the Kaldls or Kakkezais. 

269. Ethnographical notes on certain matters. —There is little mate¬ 
rial at present to add to the sketch of the ethnography of the Punjab castes which 
Mr. Ibbetson published with the Census Report of 1881. Several officers have, 
however, kindly noted in their district reports on several points of interest connect¬ 
ed with this subject, and I take the opportunity to append below a selection of re¬ 
marks made by them, to which persons interested in the subject may refer. Mr. 
Fagan from Hissdr and Mr. Wilson from Shdhpur have both supplied very 
complete notes on the tribes of their respective districts, which, however, 
I do not quote in full below as both these officers will very shortly be bringing 
out new editions of the Gazetteers of these districts, in which the greater part of 
the information will be embodied. I regret especially not to be able to record 
here Mr. Fagan’s long memoir on the Hissdr castes, which is extremely interesting, 
and earnestly recommend all persons who have an opportunity and are interested 
in the subject to consult the portion of the new edition of the Hissdr Gazetteer 
which deals with this subject. I append below the selections from the remarks of 
other officers;— 

(i) THE EFFECT OF EMIGRATION ON CASTE. 

(The late Mr. J. W. Goode, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lahore.) 

In connection with the superiority which is considered to attach to certain castes, it is 
noteworthy that at least among some of the morei mportant Hindu castes, emigration from 
the original habitat of the caste materially lowers the emigrants in the estimation of those 
who cling to their native place. There are numerous examples to be seen of this fact in the 
difficulty with which Kaiasths or Gaur established in the Punjab (for example) 

can get brides fqr their sons in their native towns in Upper India; at best girls of only com¬ 
paratively lower status being available ; on the contrary, if they should desire to give their 
girls in marriage to sons of those living in their native towns, they would have to offer large 
sums of money to the parents of the would-be bridegroom to induce them to accept the 
hand of the girl for their boy; and even with this temptation persons of much lower social 
rank would not accept the daughters of emigrated people for their sons. 

The same'thing is to be observed in the case of Punjab Khatris that have settled in 
Benares, Delhi, on Calcutta, where, by means of trade, they have acquired large wealth. 
Whenever they desire to get brides in Lahore or Amritsar, they have to content themselves 
with girls of parents of much poorer means than themselves; and in offering the hand of 
their daughters to boys of Lahore or Amritsar, they have to offer large pecuniary tempta¬ 
tions. 
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It is not uncommon to see a high caste Khatri family (at 6rst reduced to lower depths 
of poverty) rising to affluence by means of contracting the marriage of a boy v/ith the g^rl of 
a rich family in Benares or Calcutta. 

The Kashmiri Pandit caste is an exception to this general rule ; those of them whO' 
have emigrated from Kashmir to Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, etc., look upon themselves, and are 
looked upon by their native caste fellows, as of superior status. 

(ii) MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE, 

* (The late Mr. J. W. Goude, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lahore.) 

The remarks in paragaraph 357 [ of the last Census Report ] in regard to marriage 

between tribes, where it is concluded that “the strict rule of exogamy .the rule 

against marrying from a neighbouring village . all jx)int to marriage by capture” 

seem to be altogether arbitrary. There might be some connection between these cir¬ 
cumstances and the custom of marriage by capture; but it is not'so very clear. These and 
several other circumstances quoted by the writer in this connection are explainable as well 
otherwise as by this custom. 

The marrying from a distant village is, in most cases, due solely, or almost solely, to 
inability to get a proper girl in a nearer village. 

The fact of females not taking part in the m.arriage procession is no peculiarity in this 
connection alone: females arc not allowed to take part in any sort of procession in w'hich 
males take part ; while females have their exclusive congregations for various occasions. 

The mark of the bloody hands {via,^ by use of the myrtle leaves) is due to medical con¬ 
siderations. 

That the marriage procession on reaching the bride’s village should stay outside the 
village till they have to go to the bride’s bouse at an appointed hour is what would take 
place in tlie ordinary course of things. A wedding p.arty goin,; from a (more or less) 
di.stant village, it would be only polite on the pari of the bride's guardians to give them an 
opportunity of rest for a short time, of washingtheir faces, etc., and, as among Hindu.s, 
the marriage hour is governed by astrology, they ought to wait till that hour was reached. 

The girl’s wc'cping, when leaving her parents, is siiniliarly a merely natural thing in a 
people, where in yg cases out of a hundred, the girl has as yet (when she is married) no 
idea whatever of married state, but generally looks upon her departure as the dejjarture of 
life = convicts (o the Andamans: while in the few cases where girls are grown up enough 
to look upon their marriage as a happy event, their weeping, if they should weep at all, is 
due to their ilesire to be looked upon by their playmates and relations as aff<'eted by their 
separation from the beloved ones. 

Again, the village into wdiieh a girl is married is “ tabooed” to her father, elder brother.^ 
etc.; tfiis is due to religious considerations. The Hindu religion, under thesevere.st penal¬ 
ties, prohibits the [lartaking by one of anything given away with religious solemnity, or, 
d&n by sankalpa, as it is called. Now it is no hidden fact th.at girls are given by the 
parents or guardians to the bridegrooms, .as any object may be given in dnii : the giving 
of the daughter in marriage is called Kanyd-ddn, and every thing given to her on the oe. 
casion as dowry, etc,, is given by way of a religious gift (ddn)\ eonseciuently, the hou.se of 
the son-in-law, as recipient of one of the few most important dans, becomes “ tabooed’’ to 
the father-in-law just as the house of the recipient of any solemn dan w'ould, and atdually 
does, become “ tabooed” to tlie Hindu giver of the dan ; for example, a Hindu will never take 
food, or drink w.ate.r, belonging to one who had received from him a buffalo in dan, though 
the latter gift is far inferior to the girl dan. 

Again there is the remark that “ words denoting male relations of the wife” are com¬ 
monly used as terms of abuse, e.p., susar (wife’s father), sd/a (wife’s brother), etc. This too 
cannot necessarily have any connection with the marriage by capture. The use of such 
terms as abusive is simply due to the fact that they are closely connected with the abusive 
phrases commonly used by nati^e.s. According to the native way of thinking about social 
po.sition, the most scandalnms outrage and the most unbearable shame tliat can befall a 
Asiatic is the delilenienl of r- icmale relative. To this feeling is due the abusive sense of 
the terms susar, sdla, etc. 

Moreover, if this fact were supposed to have any connection with the marriage by 
capture, one would expect something like that in other nations, also, amqng whom marriage 
by capture prevailed originally. But we find no such instance in any European nation ; 
on the contrary, the absence of any such abusive scn.se attaching to such terms (as wife's 
father, etc.,) in European modes of*thought is accomp.anied by a far higher regard for the 
female, whereas (notwithstanding any regard that the Asiatic'might feel for the female) 
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ampng Asiatics, the woman, from her liability to be the source of shame, is looked upOo as 
a necessary evil : the common notion being containied in the following couplet of 
Persian 

Agar nek bAde sarishte aandn 
Zandn rd mazan ndm bdde na aan 

(had the nature of woman been good, her name would have been mazan, t.e,, “ do not 
beat,” and not zan which means “ do beat”). 

(Hi) THE ARAfNS. 

(Maulvl Muhammad Husain, District Judgfo, Multin.) 

The Arains are not looked down on as in otherdistricts. They are considered much more 
respectable here than anywhere else. The leading men are called " Mulla’'as a courtesy 
title. They say that their ancestors came from Hindustan proper, but it is curious that a 
large number'of the Arains in. the central distiricts of the Punjab are called MultSnis. In 
my opinion the Arains are not an integral caste. Their sub-divisions and claits show that 
some of them are of Rdjpiit extraction, whilst others are mere Jats. 


(iv) THE AwANS. 

(Mauivi Muhammad Husain, District Judge, Multdn.) 

There is a tradition amongst them that they were re-converted once by a Jogi to Hindu- 
ism only a century after the death of Kutab Sh 4 h until the miracles of Saiad Abdurrahman 
Nuri (a son of Saiad Jaldl Uukh^ri of Uch) who lies buried in Nildb (near Attock) brought 
them back to the fold of .Mahomedan faith. Whatever may be the value of thi.s tradition 
it is sufficient to explain the presence of some Hindu names in their genealogical trees 
just after Kutab Shdh’s time. 

(v) THE BATIAS (HESfS). 

(Mr. A. H. Diack, Assistant Commissioner, Kulu). 

Batia correctly Beta (in Spiti). These correspond to the Hesfs of Kulu and are out- 
castes. They live by begging, making whips for the Spiti men and braclets of shell for the 
women, and attending weddings as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do 
not eat with them or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of another man’s 
vesselconvcys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts of the Spiti valley the hookah 
is common to all ; in the lower parts Hesf.s are only required to smoke from the bowl of the 
common pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 


(vi) THE BAZIGARS AND NATS. 

(Colonel A. S. Roberts, Deputy Commissioner, JaUndhar.) 

The two names are indifferently used. In this district the rope-dancer is called 
BAzfgar and the Mahomedans, with their women, who perform some tricks and feats, are 
called Nats and Natnfs; on the other hand, the Hindu rope-dancers are called Nats in 
Hindustan and the Mahomedan jugglers are called Bdzigars or Maddrfs; so also a tumbler 
is railed a Bdziuar. Nat is the Hindi form of Sanscrit Natans, dancer, hence a rope- 
dancer is more appropriately called, in the east of the Punjab, a Nat; so also the Moha- 
medan women who dance and make gestures are called Natnfs, but oftencr Kabutns by 

their being expert tumblers. 

(vii) THE BODLAS. 

(Mauivi Muhammad Husain, District Judge, MultAn.) 

The last Census returned 27 Hindu Bodlas, but they di.sappear altogether in the 
present Census. They cannot be the same, if they ever existed, as the saintly BodIa.s of 
present v. j Western Pan 5 bf means only a simpleton,* and the 

Bahdwalpur and Fdzilka. ^3 i^en by Mr. Wilson, is too far-fetched. 

The Bodlas claim descent from the first Caliph Abubakar 
Sadiq and hence most of them return themselves as Kuraishis. There is very little doubt 
about their being the Kuraishis, and those who say that they are Wattus, have no reason 
at all to support them. The Bodlas pretend to cure the bites of snakes and mad dogs. 
Their powfr of curing snake-bites is connected with an historical fact. When the prophet 
and his companion Abubakar left Mecca, they concealed themselves in a cavern, and there 
the devoted companion, in order to protect his master, tore down his turban in rags ^“t 
the hoS. One hole he shut up with his toe, and there he was bitten by a snake When 
he grew uneasy, the Prophet cLe to know the fact and he cured 

inflated by the^ bite. The Sadlqis sometimes assert the truth of their descent f.om the 
6rst Caliph by claiming the power of curing snake bite. 
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(viii) THE BOHRAS. 

(Mr. W, Coldstream, Deputy Commiiwtoner, Simla-) 

They are the traders of the lower hills, e.g., about Nilagarh, Mahlog, and Arlti. 
They are not so pushing and widespread as the Suds. The story of their origin is that in 
olden times Banias came from the Punjab and mixing with the other castes began to eat 
flesh, and so separated. They have their marriage and funeral rights according to the 
Shastars. They marry daughters of Kanets and Brahmans in the upper hills where mar¬ 
riage customs are loose, but apparently not in the lower hills. 

(ix) THE DOSALfS. 

(Mr. W. ColdstreaiHj Deputy Commissioner, Simla.) 

They make dishes of leaves, often of tdwar leaves for Hindus to eat off. The caste is 
unknown this side of the Sutlej, but common in Hoshiarpur. On the occasion of marriages 
their .services are in great request to make leaf feathers, and that appears to be their princi¬ 
pal occupation. They sew the leaves together with minute pieces of dried grass straw. 
The work is done in this district by Diimnas. The Dosalf caste is deemed an impure one, 
and Rdjputs, etc., cannot drink from their bands. The caste is deemed higher than Sarera 
but below Bihti or Girath, and to be near Chhimba. 

(X) THE GARRiS. 

(Captain Daniop Smith, Settlemenl Officer, Sialkot). 

The Gdrris are hardly what you call ‘‘actors "or "mountebanks." They are more 
wandering ministrels like the Mfr 4 .sis, only they do not keep to one place like the latter. 
They stroll about in very small bands and do not visit the Punjab proper. They generally 
visit our Rdjpiit villages in the Sidlkot and Zaffarwdl tahslls about the time of the kharff har¬ 
vest. They very rarely come at the rabi. They say they are Hindus, but their standing is 
low. Their religious beliefs are hazy. They invariably have a zither-like instrument called 
a King. They speak the Dogar dialect, which the Jats don’t understand and their songs are 
generally about a great ancestress of theirs. The recital of her history is said to have a 
wonderful effect on the women. They occasionally dance to their own singing. They are 
not a criminal tribe at all, and their women are fairly respectable. Had the Census been 
taken on October or November, the numbers returned would have been very much larger- 
They marry within the tribe only. 

(xl) THE JANJOAS. 

(Mr. J. Wilson, Deputy Commisbionei, ShAhpdr.) 

They are admittedly of high rank, and claim a Rdjput descent, but are more probable 
the descendants of the aristocracy among the Awdns, just as the Rdjjrits are the aristo¬ 
cracy of the jats (Sirsa Settlement Report, Section 76) and the Khdnzddas of the Meos in 
Gurgdon. 

(xii) JATS AND RAjPUTS IN SHAHPUR. 

(Mr. J. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner, ShdhpUr.) 

The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all be treated of together, as they are of 
similar character and apparently of similar origin, whatever their traditions to the con¬ 
trary. A Shdhpur peasant when asked his tribe will generally give his local clan name, 
such as Jhdwarf, Mckan, Midh, Kalas. These names are very similar to the clan names 
of the Scottish Highlands or to ordinary Engli.sh surnames, and indeed are in this district 
sometimes used in much the same way (a u«age I have never noticed in the cast of the 
province); for instance, a witness telling a story will say Jaldl Mekan did this, or Nabbd 
Tdrar did that, just as one might speak of Neil MacLean or Peter Jackson. When a man 
bears the same dan name as another, it means that they are related to each other through 
agnates, for only agnates take the clan name, a daughter’s son taking the clan name of his 
father, not of his mother. This again is the same as in England where (within limits) 
all the MacLeans in a community would be agnates of each other and all the Jacksons of 
each other. 

When a peasant is further asked what great tribe he belongs to, he will, if an ignorant 
man, be unable to tell \ if a man of ordinary intelligence, he will probably say " We join 
with the Bhattis " or Khokhars or some other well known tribe, or he may say “ We are 
originally Chauhdn Rdjpdts." If asked whether he is a Rdjpdt or Jat, he will, unless an 
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vnasually humble-minded man, say he is a Rdjpdt.* But the distinction is by no means 
certain, and there are many tribes, some members of which would call themselves Jats and 
some Rdjpdts, or which some of their neighbours would admit to be Rdjpdts, while others 
would call them Jats. There are a few tribes which, whether from their higher preten¬ 
sions or from their having occupied a more important position than their fellows, are 
generally admitted in the neighbourhood to be of Rijput descent, while oth^s, do not even 
claim this honour for themselves. The fact is that the distinction is one of rank, not of 
descent, and that in this district Rijpiit simply means an agriculturist of high rsflik, and 
Jat means an ordinary agriculturist with no such pietensions. The chief practical distinc¬ 
tion between them is that the so-called Rijpdt is more particular about-lhe tribes and 
families with which he will exchange daughters in marriage than the Jat is. 

There are other tribes, again, which call themselves neither Jat nor Rdipiit, and yet 
evidently belong to the same great race as the others. For instance, the Khokhars, who 
have here been reckoned separately in this Census (Census Report, Section 468, Gazetteer, 
page 47) sometimes claim to be descended from QutbShdhof Ghaznf, and so to be of Arab 
descent, but many of them return themselve.s as Rdjput or Jat, and there can be no doubt 
that they are of the same race as their neighbours. The Awdns again (Census Report, 
Section 465) make a still stronger claim to Arab origin, but they too are probably of the 
same race as the Jats. Another distinction arises in this way. An ordinary Jat attains 
some fame as a holy man, and hands the saintly character down to his de.s.cendants, who 
are called Pfrs or Miydnas. After a generation or two they claim an Arab origin, and, as 
the fancy takes them, call themselves either Saiyyid or Quteshf; soon their true origin is 
forgotten, and the Arab origin is believed by themselves and generally admitted by their 
neighbours. 

My opinion is that, with few exceptions, all the land-ow'ning Musulman tribes of this 
district, whether calling themselves Jat. Rajput, Khokhar, Aw. 1 n, Saiyyid, or Qureshf, are 
of one Aryan race, and were formerly Hindus. Their common dialect, common customs, 
and similarity of physique and character are strong evidence of a community of descent* 
and race. There is, however, great practical importance in recognising the difference of 
tribe. Men of one clan name look upon each other as agnates, and have a fellow-feeling 
with each other, which affects their daily intercourse. Clans which on both sides admit a 
common origin are more closely connected with each other than with other clans by the 
\ague feeling of relationship, and are often more ready to intermarry with each other than 
with other unrelated clans. Members of a tribe which is generally admitted to be of 
Rijpiit origin are more likely to receive respect from their neighbours than a mere Jat, 
And a man who is generally believed to be a Saiyyid or Qureshf is- sure of some reverence 
from all true Musalmins. 


(xUi) THE LANGAH JATS. 

(MauW( Muhammad Husain, District Judge, MuUin ) 

They also claim an Arab origin. In the last Census they were counted as Afghins. 

There is no foundation for their being Afghans. Farishta only says that Rai Sehra, 
alias Qutb Shili Langdh, gave his daughter to Shekh Yusaf Qureshf of Multin, entered 
his service, arrested him treacherously, and declared himself King of Multin. He says 
that this Rai Sehra came from Sivi (Sibi), but does nowhere say that the Langihs were 
Afghins. In my opinion they were some Rijputs of Upper Sindh, and those who say 
they are Punwdr Rijputs might be right. 

The Langihs of Multin don’t trace their descent to the reigning family ; but as they 
are still respectable zamindirs, and have held respectable posts under the Mughals, I 
tliiik they must have been connected with the reigning family or their followers, 

(xiv) THE KALALS. 

(Major Monlffomery, Deputy CommiMMuicr, Sielkot.) 

There is a good deal of truth in what Mr. Ibbetson has written about the Kalils ; but 
perhaps he has hardly done sufficient justice to their good qualities. The Sikh Kalils 
(who generally call themselves Ahluwilia) contain many men who have attained to high 
positions under Governtnent, especially as soldiers ; and the general testimony is that 
they make brave soldiers. < 

• [Goveramenl Und on the Chenab Canal is given to Jat applicants, but not to Rsiputsj and JanjiSas, Bhattfs, and 
others, who want land, 6 id, so (ar as my experience goes, ao difliculty in reconciling themselves to being classed pro inn. as 
Jat8.-^E. D. M.] 
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(xv) THE KANETS. 

(Mr. A. H. Diacit, Assistant Commissioner, Kulu.) 

Th<^ number returned shows only a natural increase on the figures of last Census. 
The distinction between the two sub-divisions of the caste, the Khjtsia and the Rito, is, as 
was noted at last Census (paragraph 487 of the Report), breaking down, and it is scarcely 
noticeable exc«^t in Outer Sarij, i.e„ the portion of the Plich tahsll lying in the Sutlej 
valley. The inhabitants of the lower portion of that tract, both Kanets and Brahmans, 
are inuSh stricter observers of caste th.an the people of the higher hills and of the northern 
part of the sub-division, and a Khdsia looks down upon a lUo as an inferior person. In 
L^hul Hindu principles have so spread, that I doubt very much whether the so-called 
Kanets there now eat beef at all, much less animals that have died a natural death (para¬ 
graph 488 of the Report). 

(xvi) THE KAYASTHS. 

(!-ala ]awala Parsbad, Extia Assi&tant Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan.) 

In the Punjab, hill people of this caste are called Kdyath, while those of the plain.s 
are called Kiyasth. 'I'lic Kiyasths are of two dilTerent classes, one called Chittargupt- 
bansi and the others Chandarsevi; the former are found in Northern India and the latter 
in the Deccan, where they arc known by the name of Prabhu Kdyasth. The Chittargupt 
Kiyastli are Chhatriya, and do not cat or intermarry with the other Kdyasths. They are 
divided into 13 ^ sub-cla.sses describc’d at pages 305 to 315 of Sherring's Tribes and 
Castes. They wear janeo or sacred thread, and their cremation and marriage ceremonies 
an^ similar to those of Chhatriya tribes. Widow' marriage or marriage in Karewa form is 
strictly prohibited, and any one taking a wife from any other caste is excluded from the 
society. The rules of iuheritanre are governed by the Mitakshara Hindu law, and the 
children of a concubine are excluded from inheritance. Mr. Harncs is wrong in supposing 
that the Kdya.stlis of tlie plains are Sudras. For detailed information the Kdyasth Ethno- 
.*ogy by Kill Pars.ld of Lucknow should be consulted. The people of this caste were the 
first to learn Persian, the language of the Mahomedan invaders of India, and to obtain the 
post of Accountants and Revenue Collectors under Mahomedan Kings, Their chief occu¬ 
pation is Government service, and if one of the caste adopts any other profession, he is 
degraded in the estimation ot bis caste fellows. Although there are 124 sub-castes of 
Chittargupt K^yaslhs, yet they do not intermarry nor do they eat and drink together. Thus 
each ca.ste is socially separated from the other. The reason of this is that each sub-divi¬ 
sion has its origin in a different locality with different customs and manners. For instance 
the Srivaslub had their original home at Srivasti (a city, the modern name of which is 
Ajudiya in Oudh) and the neighbouring country along the banks of Sarju (Ghagra), where 
they are numerous ; the sub-division of Saksana derives its origin from the town of Sankesu, 
in the Farukhdhdd district, while the Mathars came from Mathra and BhatnSgars from 
Bhatner in RdjputAna. 'I'he Kdvasths of the Bhatndgar sub-division are numerous in the 
districts of Karnal, llissAr, and Rohtak in the Punjab, and Sahiranpur, Muzaffamagar, 
Bulandshahar, and Bijnuur in North-Western Provinces, while Mathars are chiefly found 
in the districts of Dehli, Aligarh, Mathra, and at Jaipur. The Saksanas inhabit the Farukh- 

dh 4 d, Mainpuri, Bareli, and Shahjahanpur districts of the 
P*njlb%'hTlhrv%''ml.Tr 4 "s‘m North-Wcstcm Provinces* extending from Cawnpore to 
fhiiiii, Heha', and iti the districts of Ghdzfpur. Each sub-caste of Kiyasths is divided into two 

sections—(i) Kharu, (2) Dusre—and the two sections do 
not intermarry and do not join in eating cooked food. Further, each sub-caste is divided 
into 84 sub-division.s called al or titles. There is a complete list of the 84 als of the 
Bhatnigar K.-tyasths, hut no attempt has been made by the others to make a similar list 
of their “ Chaurdsi.” Besides the different als, the Kayasths have different gofras (got) 
such as Kashub, Kushal, Bhardoury, etc. The Kashub and Kashal gotras are numerous. 


(xvS) THE KEHALS. 

(Mauivi Muhammad Husain, District Judge, Multin.) 

They are wandering labourers and don't settle anywhere permanently. Allied to them 
are Mors. They are of the same occupation as Jhfwars, but they trace their origin to Sindh. 
They eat every kind of flesh, and 1 found some men among them with six and seven wives. 

(X iii) THE KHpKHARS. 

(Mauivi Muhammad Husain, District, Judge Midtiin.) 

As to their origin I would add only so much that the author of Jawdhar Farfrii, a book 
written in 1016 A.D. [ ? A.H ] by one of the descendants of Bdwd Farfd, gives the Khokhars 
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an Arab origin, but he gives no detail. I think this authority cannot be relied on because 
the descendants of Biwd Farid took their wires out of the Khokhar families of Pikpattan, 
and this fact might have induced them to give Arab origin to the Khokhars. 

(xi*) THE KOLiS. 

^ (Mr« W. Coldstream, Deputy Commissioner, Simla.) 

In the lower hills (at least I have seen them in Bildspur State) th«u-e are Sacha Kolls, 
from whose hands Rijputs and Midns can eat and drink. The fact is that the necessity of 
having menials ceremonially pure has created these Sacha Rolls, for Jhin wars and Brahmans 
are not everywhere to be got to supply food and drink, especially in the lower hills. The 
colonies of Sacha Kolis 1 saw were near forts, and they served the garrison (as water- 
carriers, etc.) 

(xx) THE KURMIS. 

(Lala Jaw&la Parshdd, Extra Assibtant CumtniHsioner, Dera Ismail Kh&n.) 

They do not associate with Chamirs and Korfs or engage in such low occupations as 
they do. No doubt in the Punjab they serve as grooms and gra.ss cutters, but I do not 
think they do weaver’s work as stated in paragraph 663 of t^e Census Report. I'hose 
weavers who give their caste as Kurmf or Kumbi in the Punjab are Korfs> though, in 
order to claim connections with the higher classes, they state their caste to be Kumbf, 
just as most of the Jaiswdras [claim to be] Rdjputs. 

(xxi) THE MAHTAMS. 

(Mr. H. Scott Smith, Deputy ComroisMonei, Montgomery.) 

The Mahtams are found in the southern and northern part of the district on the banks 
of the Sutlej and Rdvi. Their occupation is mainly agriculture. They trace their descent to 
the Suraj Bansi Rdjputs. One of their ancestors, Jaspdl, was a Qdnungo in the service of 
Akbar, who gave him the title of Mahta, hence the name Mahtam. Jaspdl founded a 
village in Jdlandhar district, called after his name Mahtampur. The Mahtams are looked 
down upon both by the Hindus and Mahomedans. Very few of them are Hindus, and such 
of them as have become Mahomedans retain their habit of eating wild pig. 

It" 

(xxii) THE MUHIALS. 

(Lola JawAla Parshiid, Extra Assistant Coniroissionei, Dcra Ismail KhAn.) 

Of the Sdrsut Brahmins, the Muhidl Brahmans out-number those of the other sub-castes. 
The seven Muhin mentioned in paragraph513 of the Census Report are—(i) Dutt, (2) Bilf, 
(3) Chhibbar, (4) Lob, (5) Bed, (6) Mohan, (7) Bimbhphal ; but those residing here are of 
four clans known by the name of (i) Hhojepotre, (2) Dbannepotre, (3) Shanupotre, (4J 
Sitpal. The Bhojepotre are Dutt, Shanupotre are I.oh, Dbannepotre are B. 1 H, and the Sitpal 
are Bimbhphal. These four sub-clans intermarry and can marry their sons and the girls 
of other Banjai Sdrsut Brahmans. Although these four sub-castes belong to the seven' 
Muhins of Muhidls, still they .-io not intermarry with the .Muhiils bearing the original names 
of the above-mentioned .seven Muhins who reside in the plains of the Salt Range. The 
Shanupotre came here from Rori-Bhakkar about 300 years ago, while the other trace their 
origin to the Jhelam district. 

The Muhiils are the family priests of the Aroras. 

(xxiii) THE ODS. 

(Mr. A. H. Diack, Assistant CommL'sioner, Kula.) 

This is not the vagrant caste. No. 85 of last Census, but a caste apparently peculiar to 
the lower part of outer Sarij; though it may be expected to be found in the. adjoining por¬ 
tions of the Simla District and Hill States. They are a menial class, higher than the 
Lohirs, with whom they will smoke and drink water, but will not intermarry, and than the 
Barehis with whom they will smoke, but will not drink water ; and lower than thcThdvis 
who have no social intercourse with them. The occupation of the Ods, however, is the 
same as the TbAvis’, namely, house-building. 

(xxiv) THE PUjARlS. 

(Mr. A. H. Diack, Assistant Commissioner, Kulu.) 

Pujdris are in Kulu a distinct caste from Brahmans and from Kanets. The priests of 
the village temples to devtas are generally Kanets, or else belong to this caste, while the 
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Brahmans are attached to the stone temples, or thakurdwdras, to Hindu gods. Brahmans 
take Piijiri women as wives only as Sarits, whose children are not considered legitimate, 
and do not share equally with the children of a full wife, or Ldri- Similarly a Pdjdr 
marrying a Kanet woman regards her as a Sard, not a Ldri. 

A good deal of interesting information regarding certain of the Punjab castes 
will be found in the volumes of Punjab Notes and Queries—a periodical which 
lived for three years shortly after the last Census, and has now been revived in the 
form of “ North Indian Notes and Queries. ” I quote below the chief passages 
of interest from an ethnological or social point of view • 

Beng;Ufs.—ii, 555, iii, 722. Bdwari.is—111,721. Bharbhiinjas—iii, 792. Biloch (Khosas as Jats)—i, 1035, 
Biioch (Dodais)—ii, 55. Bodlas—iii, 20+. 700. Chamdrs (and their connection with Banias)—i, 464 
542.3, 796; ii, 275. Chamr.angs—ii, 590. Chdhras (Bhangis)—i, 953. Dhiinds—ii, 281. Gakkhars (and the 
Kdydm's)—i, 131, 545. Ghais—i, 956. Ghiraths—i, 794. Gujars—ii, 280. Jats ((Thattas)—sec, ii, 851. 
Jats in the south-west—i; 88o,ii, 999. Jhtnwars—i, 797 (see also Leg. Punjab,^!, page 65). Juldhas—iii. 
67 (17). Kaidts—ii, 591, 1118 (i). Kanjars—ii, 750. Karrdls—ii, 282. Khatfks—li, 590. Khatrfs—i, 
495-7. 578. 743. 819-21, 903.8, 973-8 j ii. 101.6, 355-6. 3S3. I.ohdrs (vagrants).!-!, 466 ; ii, 917. Mah- 

tams—i, 1034. Ods-i,362, 613-4, 875-6; ii. 50-2, 274, 916, iii, 635. Rathdns (Banks) of Jdlandhar—ii, 
49. Pathdns (l.odis) of Jdlandliar—it, 294. Rdjpiils (Rdths)—ii, 161—(Ghorewdhds)—ii, 74S—(Manhds) 
ii. 749-(Janiu,ds, Juds) ii, 997—(Sidls)iii, 733 (in the Eastern hills)~ii, 996. Sdnsia—i, 103a; 11,593; 75 > 9 ' 
Shckhs (Ansdris) —ii, 160. Sdds—i, 708 ; ii, 915. Tribes of Hoshidrpur—iii, 538, 588, 634, 716. 

270. Sub-castes. —The investigation of the sub-divisions of the various 

castes is at present in a very initial stage, and it is hoped that the lists print¬ 
ed at the end of Volume III of this Report may be of some use to persons 
who may wish to inquire into this subject. These lists, though at first sight 
they appear somewhat disfigured by the obviously ridiculous entries and by the 
different spellings often adopted for what is apparently one and the same sub¬ 
caste, are, I believe, the more valuable for being printed as they stand instead 
of being doctored in any way before publication. The numbers of the sub-icastes 
have not been ascertained at the present Census, so that no comparison ! as to 
their strength at the beginning and end of the decade can be made, as jin the 
case of the main divisions. We are therefore at liberty now to take our! leave 
of the castes, but before going on to another chapter, 1 would invite attifention 
to the returns of Europeans and Eurasians. I 

271. The Europeans and Eurasians in the Province.— I have already, 
in paragraph 60 of the Preliminary Note attached to this Report, pointed <but the 
difficulties connected with the taking of a census of Europeans in this (Country : 
and in paragraph 77 of the same note I have described the special difficrulties 
that attend the method which we adopted for abstracting the resul) 4 . It is 
therefore with some surprise that I have found the figures in our tables to have 
on the whole, the appearance of considerable accuracy. There are Idoubtiess 
omissions and mistakes regarding individuals which individuals can discover 
in the tables ; but the general totals appear to be correct enough. 

It is interesting to compare the figures for the European races vuth those 
of the languages spoken by Europeans and the birthplace|L-‘ where Europeans 
are likely to have been born. An attempt has been made do this in Abstract 
No. 87. From this abstract it will be seen that out dt 34,015 persons who 
returned their mother-tongue as one or other of the European languages, 33,943 
belonged to the European and Eurasian population, leaving an insignificant 
residue of 72 persons who have been returned as speaking European langu 
ages without being Europeans. Moreover, out of the 41U European foreigners 
shown in our tables, only 239 have returned foreign tongi les, so that to all appear¬ 
ance 171 such persons have erroneously given their motl ler-tongue as English- 
a mistake which a foreigner whq, does not read the instructions regarding the 
language column is not unlikely to make. If we follow the languages in 
34a ’ ‘ ■ 
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detail there are discrepancies before us : for is it possible that out 198 Ger* 
mans and Austrians only 84 talk German ? and the figures would make us be¬ 
lieve that out of 12 Dutchmen, 14 speak Dutch, for who but a Dutchman 
speaks Dutch? These results, though distressing in their way, are petty 
enough, and can be accopnted for by a non-observance of rules and tendency 
to facetiousness on the part of the persons enumerated, as well as by the sub¬ 
sequent blunders of native abstractors. 

The comparison with the birthplaces returned is in some ways a less certain 
guide, for the connection of nationality with language is closer than with birth¬ 
place. 

. There are no Portuguese by nationality in our returns, because these were 
merged in the Goanese, and the latter have doubtless returned their native lan¬ 
guage as English, so that no speakers of Portuguese appear in our tables. 
There are, however, 22 persons who were born in Portugal; and of the 41 per. 
sons born in Portugal and Spain, 32 are Spaniards, and only 8 talk Spanish ; 
and so on. But the main interest of these birthplace figures to us is that they 
give us an indication of the number of Europeans born in this country. Putting 
aside, for the present, the Eurasians and Goanese, there are 30,960 Europeans in 
the province, of whom 24,217 appear to have been born in Europe and European 
possessions outside India. To these we may add, perhaps, some 300 for those 
who were born at sea, or in other parts of the world, or who have not specified 
their birthplace, leaving about 6,443 persons of pure or mainly pure European 
descent who have been born in India. 

Most of the European population unden 5, numbering 4,414 in all, may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been bom in India, so that, roughly speaking, 2,000 of the adult 
European population, or 6‘5 per cent, of the total, have been born in the coun¬ 
try. And as some Eurasians have probably returned themselves falsely as 
Europeans, it is likely that the number of adult Indian-born Europeans in this 
province is not much over five per cent, of the total European population. 

The Census figures give no clue to the proportion of Europeans who belong 
exclusively to the military garrison: but the number of those enumerated within 
cantonments was 24,642, leaving a balance of 6,144 persons in British Territory 
and 171 in Native States, who may be taken roughly to represent the civil element 
of the population. This civil element in the Punjab consists very largely of Gov- 
crnmenf servants, and even in Delhi and Lahore, it is the exception to meet with 
Europeans who are not dependent, to some extent, on the Government. 

The figures given in Table B illustrate the composition of the European and 
Eurasian population by sex and age. The proportion of women among Europeans 
is i8‘6, among Eurasians 48'S. There are, as might be expected, more girls under 
15, than boys, among the Europeans, but it is not clear why this should also be the 
case, as it is, among Eurasians. The percentage of children among Eurasians, 
again, is 38'9.per cent, on the total population, or nearly three times as great as 
the percentage (14*3) among Europeans. This points, of course, primarily to a 
larger number of married men among Eurasians ; and if we take the proportion of 
childrdh to the total number of females only, the percentages are 80 2 and 707 for 
Eurasians and Europeans respectively, and this amount of difference receives a 
practical explanation in the number of European children who leave the country 
before reaching 15 years of age. 

Of the males enumerated within cantonments, 19,213, or 88’2 per cent., are, as 
we might expect, betwen 15 and 34 years of age. Of the males found outside 
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cantonments, 1,295 are between 15 and 35 years of age and 721 between 35 and 
49, making a total of 2,016, or 60 per cent, of the male population outside can* 
tonments, which is capable of bearing arms. These figures are not accurate 
as an indication of the strength of the civilian element in the country, and they 
rather under—, than over—, rate it, because the number of civilians enumerated 
within cantonments is undoubtedly greater than the number of military men enu¬ 
merated outside the cantonments. And we must add to the above 1,002 Eurasians 
whose ages lie within the same limits, representing 62 per cent, of the Eurasian 
male |)opulation. • 

By comparing the number of children under 15 of each class with the 

number of women between 15 and 50, we 


(’hiMion FeinaltiS 

untlur 15. 15—40, 


can get an idea of the respective sizes of 
the average European and Eurasian 


|i family: and the figures taken by them- 
_selves would indicate that the Eurasian 


family is about seven-sixths the size of the European family ; but this leaves out 
of account the fact that many European children are away from the country, 
wliije their mothers are in it. 

The military portion of the European clement being so strong, the distribu¬ 
tion of the Europeans by districts is mainly a matter of the quartering of regi¬ 
ments. The Koh.it and Hazara figures are of course exceptionally large on 
account of the expeditions pending in,or on the borders of, those districts ; and the 
figures in certain other districts containing cantonments are proportionally re¬ 
duced. The civil population being almost to a man oflicial, the Census figures 
disclose nothing new regarding the way in which it is distributed over the 
country. The distribution of foreigners, too, loses its interest from the want of 
complete certainty, which alone would make such small figures worth careful in- 
vestigation ; but it will be observed that the foreigners are returned, as might be 
expected in the districts containing large towns of a commercial or semi-commer- 
cial character such as Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Rawalpindi. The men among 
the French, Germans and others are largely engaged in commerce ; the Belgians 
are for the most part Roman Catholic Missionaries, and most of the German and 
French women at Simla are probably governesses. Some of the foreigners in the 
tables were doubtless winter travellers, but the large proportion of women among 
them shows that a great many are probably residents. 

In 1881 the Census did not show the figures for Europeans and Eurasians 
separately ; no Instructions w'ere given as to the way in which Europeans and 
Eurasians should fill up the caste column, and they w ere instructed, by a foot-note 
in the schedule, to add in the column for birthplace the words “ British subject” 
or ” Eurasian ” or, if foreigners, the name of their country. The result was con¬ 
siderable confusion and an absence of any clear return. By subtracting from the 
total number of Christians the mmiberof Native Christians returned it was ascer¬ 
tained that the European and Eurasian population amounted to 29,787, but further 
details regarding the comp: siiion of this figure are not available. The present 
European, Eurasian, .and C<oane 5 e population amounts to 34,119, showing thus an 
increase of 14-5 per cent, in the ten years. The number of those born in Grea*t 
Britain has risen from i8,6.S.S to 23,529, or 29-1 per cent. ; ihe number of those 
speaking English from 29,682 to 33,774, or 13-8 per cent. ; and the number of 
Europeans speaking foreign tongues from 105 to 239, or 128 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XI1. 

.THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE.* 

272. The nature of the figures,— Several of the officers who conducted 
the last Census in India have recorded their opinion that the value of the occupa¬ 
tion returns obtained was quite incommensurate with the vast pains which have 
to be taken in bringing them out, There is no doubt that, for one reason or 
another, the returns arfe prepared at a great expenditure of trouble and money. 
The instructions to the enumerator are necessarily complicated: he has to be 
warned not to use vague terms, to fix on one occupation only where there may 
be several, to make sp. cial kinds of entries for women and children, to insert 
along with the occupation a notice of any interest held in land, to distinguish 
makers of articles from makers and sellers, and so forthf—instructions that 
would sometimes puzzle a learned Judge, much more a man of the class from 
which the enumerators are drawn. In tabulating the.se entries we find the oc¬ 
cupation of many persons described by terms w'hich might apply to several 
distinct operations, or by terms which have different meanings in different parts 
of the country ; and when wc: begin to classify these under the necessary heads, 
a fresh crop of difficulties arise. The number of different occupations re¬ 
corded in the schedules is enormous, and the work requires many hands and 
much time and money. But as regards the value of the results, I see no reason 
to take a pessimistic view. If we wish to compare the main resuits, which show 
the distribution of the population according to a few main heads such as the 
classes, orders, and sub-orders of our returns, with the statistics of occupation in 
other countries or provinces, or with occupation returns similarly obtained at a 
previous Census, the returns of the present Census will after making the few 
provisos necessary for the comparison, possess as great value as any such statis¬ 
tics can possess. As we take smaller items, however, and descend to the parti¬ 
cular occupation or the particular district or city, the effects of errors in classifi¬ 
cation become more marked, and in practical matters of local administration the 
Census figures are to be looked on rather as useful guides than as exact state¬ 
ments of the actual facts. I w'ould not deny that in many cases the Census 
tables may present an accurate idea of the occupations even of a tahsfl or town, 
but as a rule they would, in the absence of complete information regarding the 
classification adopted, be subject to some misconception. If a tax on professions, 
for instance, was to be imposed on a town, the Census figures would probably form 
a very good guide for estimating the income of the tax, and would be a consider¬ 
able check on the actual assessment; but they could not be used themselves as a 
basis of assessment, nor, in view of the fact that the greatest care has to be taken 
to dissociate the census from taxation, would it be fair to employ the Census 
figures by themselves for assessment purposes. 

It is, however, in the more theoretical comp,irisons of broad st.itistics that * 
the returns are most commonly used -.‘and in so employing them it will be w^ell to 
note the main points in which the occupation returns of this Census differ from 
those of the last. These are tw'O in number, namely, the system of classifica- 


• See Abstracts 88 to 94 at the end of tilts volume, f Sec Appendix A, page xvii. 
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cation adopted and the manner of recording the occupations of non.workers or 
dependants. 

273. The system of classification. —The Census Commissioner of 1881 
prescribed for use a classification based on the English system, known as 
Dr. Farr’s, which met with considerable criticism from the Provinijial Census 
Officers, and was no doubt unsuited for Indian occupations. The branches 
of industry are in England much more numerous, the distinction between the 
manufacturing and the mercantile classes is much more marked, and the functions 
of Government are to some extent more restricted than in India: and an 
Indian classification, forced on an English model, loses a great deal of its value. 
The returns of 1881 served to show the directions in which the old classification 
could be improved,and on the present occasion the Census 'Commisiqner prescrib¬ 
ed a new system which is far better adapted to the circumstances of the country, 
A series of 77 sub-orders was given, grouped suitably into orders and classes ; and 
the occupations to be shown under each sub-order were suggested. The 
Provincial Superintendents had to classify ail the occupations under these sub¬ 
orders, but were left to add to, or combine, the occupations showm under each sub¬ 
order as they pleased. With the help of the classification adopted in 1881 
by Mr. Ibbetson, I was able to alter in some respects the general scheme, so 
as to show details suitable to local wants: but, when the completed returns were 
submitted to a careful scrutiny, it was found that the classification of the 
schedule entries had not been carried out quite satisfactorily, and the number of 
headings had in some cases to be reduced. For instance, 1 tried to dis¬ 
tinguish the “ brass workers ” from the “ brass vessel workers”, but on finding 
that entries which should have been classed under the latter had gone under the 
former, 1 thought it better to give figures for ” brass and brass vessel workers ” 
together than to give separate figures which might be misleading for each 
branch of the industry. 

One of the points, on which the classification prescribed in 1881 was 
considered insufficient for the needs of this province, was the failure to provide 
for the proper tabulation of persons professing several occupations of a character 
distinct from each other. How, for instance, was the Mdchhf to be classified ? 
Should he be entered as a cook, a waterman, a carrier of burdens, a fisherman, a 
boatman, a basket-maker, a grain-parcher or a baker? for he is each and all of 
these, and an agricultural labourer to boot. Similarly with the Chamdr, the 
Kumhdr, the Tarkhan, etc. ,Accordingly the scheme adopted in 1891 provided 
for an order of complex, occupatiovs which w'ere to be selected by the Provincial 
Superintendents. A few names, therefore, such as those just mentioned, were 
selected for insertion in this class, but, in spite of very clear orders on the point, 
I discovered from the classified list of occupations, submitted after the tabulation 
was over, that the rules had been in some cases misunderstood: “ boot-making,” 
for instance, was classed under “ Chamar,” although it should have gone under 
its own separate head. leaving the head ‘‘ Chanuir” for such as were entered in 
the schedules merely as “Chamdr” by occupation. As I had no means of 
judging how far this sort of misclassification had extended, I finally determined to 
give up these combined occupations altogether and to restore the entries to the 
headings which, on the whole, appeared m'ost suitable for them. And 1 am not 
sure that on the whole the plan of showing complex occupations under a sepa¬ 
rate head is altogether sound. For, in the first place, there is little uniformity in 
the entriei? made at enumeration in the schedules; the Kumhdr in one village is 
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entered as a “ maker of pots, ” in another as a “ donkey-driver, ’* and in a thifd as 
a " Kumhdr, ” and it does not help us much to ad^^to the two classes of " pot¬ 
ters’* and "donkey-drivers,” a third-class which we say may refer to either, and 
probably to both. If we wish to know the number of potters in the country, our 
nearest wsty will be to add all three items together, and for this purpose it comes 
to the same thing whether the " Kurah 4 rs ” of the Occupation column are added 
to one or other of the other classes, or kept apart as a separate class of their own. 
And this leads to a second consideration, namely that in most of these complex 
occupations there is a predominant phase to which we can look with some cer¬ 
tainty in classing the occupation. In public estimation, if not by statistics,* the 
Kumhir is primarily a potter, not a donkey-driver; the Tarkhdn a carpenter, not 
a blacksmith ; the Cham^r a leather-worker, not a weaver; the Chuhra a scaven¬ 
ger, not a messenger; and so on. When the occupation is not described in the 
schedule by the caste name, it will in most cases be described by its predomin¬ 
ant characteristics, and it appears reasonable to class these two commoner sets 
of returns together in our tables. We shall thus get approximately the number 
of potters, but will still be aware that there are potters who have been entered as 
donkey-drivers and donkey drivers who have been entered as potters. And it is 
hard to see how much nearer to the facts than this the tabulation of Kumhdrsas 
a separate occupation will bring us. 

The statement in the margin shows the number of persons belonging to 
these " complex occupations ” who have been returned under the caste names in 

the Occupation column, 
and I have added for pur¬ 
poses of comparison the 
number returned in the 
Caste column by the same 
name and the total num¬ 
ber entered in the Occu¬ 
pation table (after includ¬ 
ing the caste names) under 
the " predominant occupa¬ 
tion.” Presuming that the 
figures for the complex oc¬ 
cupations entered in the 
third column represent 
fairly, though not absolutely correctly, the number of persons who returned their 
occupations in that way, the statement shows how very little the results are affected 
by the system adopted for the classification of these entries. At a future census 
the numbers returning their complex occupations might certainly be recorded, as 
they have been at the present census ; but, in view of the considerations mentioned 
above, it seems useless to enter them in the final tables as a separate class of 
occupations. If we enter them under the predominant occupation in each case, 
but keep a record of the figures returned under each of the selected caste names, 
we shall have done all we can towards clearing up a somewhat difficult subject. 

To make a return of occupations complete and intelligible, it should properly 
be accompanied by a list showing all the occupations returned in the schedules and 
the head under which each has been placed in the tables. A list of this kind has 
been prepared, both in Vernacular and English, and a copy of the English list 
has been sent to the Census Commissioner for incorporation in a list which I 



* As to these, see the remarks on 5')3 below. 
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understand him to have compiled for the whole of India; but in view of what I 
bve said here and in paragraph 85 of the Preliminary noteat page 51 above, I 
have not thought it necessary to publish this with the report, and even if the mean¬ 
ing of the smaller groups might be, in some cases, seriously altered by the inform¬ 
ation, that of the sub-orders and orders are little, if at ail, affected, I may men¬ 
tion however that, in accordance with general orders issued, the rule has been 
to assign to a special head, rather than a general one, wherever possible. Thus, 
nothing has been put under the head of Government Administration which could go 
under Engineering or Medicine: where there is a head for a special form of Con¬ 
tractor entries regarding that special form have not been classed under the head 
of Miscellaneous Contractors ; and so forth. 

With regard to entries which bear a different meaning in different parts of the 
country, the Divisional Officers were allowed to class these according to the pro¬ 
per local signification, the entries being wrtten in tw'O places in the general list 
and the localities of their special use being noted. I should have been glad to 
have collected a schedule of such entries, but the work was too hurried and the 
record of entries in our head-quarters list too uncertain to allow such a sche¬ 
dule being perfectly accurate. 

1 have offered no criticism on the general scheme of classification pre¬ 
scribed ; and I venture to think that, whether perfect or not, the classification 
adopted on this occasion should be preserved as nearly as possible intact at any 
future census. The scheme adopted makes no pretensions to facilitate compari¬ 
son with European returns, and, if it is altered, the comparison, even of Indian 
returns at successive censuses will be seriously impaired. 

Various schemes have been proposed for practically handing over part of the 
abstracting to the enumerators, by reducing the number, and expressly specifying 
the names, of the occupations to be recorded in the schedules. Such schemes 
appear to me quite impracticable. 1 think that we are wasting money and time 
if we take statistics of occupation every ten years : but when we take them 
(whether at intervals of ten or twenty or thirty years) we should record them in 
the schedules in detail, leaving the classification entirely for subsequent consi¬ 
deration. 

274. The record of dependants. — I now turn to the second peculiarity 
of the present returns namely the inclusion under each occupation of all 
persons dependent on that occupation, whether actively partaking in it or 
not. The head “ Carpenters,” for instance, includes not only the carpenters 
themselves, but all women and children dependent on the carpenters for sub¬ 
sistence. The rule was (see page xvii of Appendix A) that in the case of 
children and women who did not work, the word “ dependant” should be entered 
in the schedule after the name of the occupation, and in a further rule (page xxi. 
Appendix A) it was ordered that the word " dependant” was to be entered only 
against persons who did nothing at all to contribute to their own subsistence, and 
was not to be entered against persons who did any work whatever, beyond house¬ 
hold work. For instance, a woman who made her livelihood by cooking would be 
entered as a “ cook,” but if she cooked at home for her husband, a carpenter, 
she would be entered as a “ Carpenter (dependant).” 

In many districts a great deal of care was exercised in enforcing the proper 
observance of this rule, and it is doubtless a subject of regret that in tabulating 
■we were instructed to pay no attention to the distinction made between depen¬ 
dants and others. It was thought, however, that a more reliable impression 
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of the working population would be obtained by an age tabulation than by the 
distinction of dependants and others made by the enumerators. Ansong hlack- 
smithsi for example, we should get a better idea of the number of actual working 
blacksmiths by taking the number of males between 15 and 60 than by distin¬ 
guishing the “ dependent ” blacksmiths of our schedules, male and female, from 
the rest. And the distinction of dependants was enforced in enumeration merely 
because the enumerator would be more likely to obey the strange rule which 
forced him to enter women and infants as blacksmiths, if he were told to enter 
them as “ dependent blacksmiths.” 

The description of women and children by the name of the occupation on 
which they were dependent was adopted in accordance with the decision of the 
Census Conference of 1889, and it represents probably the method of entry best 
adapted for India. And, if it is adopted, it is also strongly advisable to 
insist on the distinction by the enumerators of the dependants from the others, 
as this makes the system plainer to them than any mere instructions apart from 
this could do. But when it comes to deciding whether the occupations returned 
should be grouped under each sex into two classes merely—the independent 
and dependent, or into three classes according to the three age-periods adopted, 
it is more difficult to give an opinion. The latter arrangement gives perhaps the 
more certain results: but they are reached by a most tedious and expensive 
process of abstraction and tabulation. The occupation returns, as compiled by 
age-periods, contained 12 columns for each territorial unit, which for 31 districts 
and 34 states gives a total of 780 columns against each of our 353 occupations ! 
We worked out our tables on this portentous scale, but were permitted by the 
Census Commissioner to omit the age details and to print district returns with three 
columns only per district instead of 12. The figures by age-periods are, how¬ 
ever, available in the manuscript returns which I have filed in the Secretariat. In 
comparison with this the abstraction under each sex of dependants and indepen¬ 
dants only would be an immense saving of trouble, and the time and trouble 
expended would be reduced to very small proportions indeed if we dispensed 
(as in such a large and intrinsically uncertain table I think we well might) with 
the artifical check provided by the abstraction of the full figures, and abstracted 
the «OM-dependants only. 

The comparative accuracy with which our instructions for recording 
dependants were carried out can be tested roughly by a reference to Abstract 
89, from which it will be seen that, while the proportion of males in the province, 
who are 15 years old and over, is 59'3 per cent., the proportion is, as a rule, dis¬ 
tinctly higher in the more respectable classes of occupations and lower in the 

less respectable. In other words (as¬ 
suming the same proportion in all ranks) 
persons in the higher ranks of life have 
not so generally returned their male 
children as dependent on their own oc¬ 
cupations for subsistence as in the lower 
ranks. To the carpenter, for instance, 
it is easy to enter his boy of lo years 
old as dependent on carpentering, but 
a tahsildir or a barrister is less ready to enter his young ones as tahsildirs or 
barristers (dependant), and has very likely entered them under some other class 
to which he himself originally belongs. 

3B3 



Percentage of 


males of 15 and 


over. 

Government .. 

70*6 

Pasture and agriculture . • • 

SS '9 

Houseli^ld service • , . . 

$8-0 

Supply (ArtizanK) . • • . 

58-6 
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6 j '3 

Indelinite. 
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All occupations. 

59 ‘J 
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Pkrcentaoe Of 


Males. 

Kcinales. 

Government .... 

27 

2*1 

IPastui c and agi icuiturc . 

58-0 

57'9 

Mousehold set vice . • . 

0*2 

6*5 

Supply (Artizans) « 

20'S 

22*9 

(-ommerce a • . . 

3‘4 

3*2 

Piofcssional .... 

37 

3 '» 

iiuleBnitft .... 

4-8 

4*3 

All occupations • 

100*0 

100*0 


In 1881 a3 per cent, of the women over 15 years of age were returned as 
having definite occupations, but the proportion varied very largely in different 
parts of the province, and it is doubtful whether the figures can be said to have 
much value. Women either recorded the occupation of their husbands as a 
matter of course or entered purely household occupations, or falsely pretended 
that they had no occupation at all, so that, one way or other, the figures were 
subjected to a good deal of mishandling. On the present occasion, the omis« 
sion to abstract separately the figures for the non-dependent women, has done 
away with the only chance we had of getting a return, however futile, for female 
occupations. 

The figures quoted in the margin indicate that the working women are, 

as we should expect them to be, mainly 
of the class who supply material sub¬ 
stances, that is to say, of the artizan class. 
They probably also may be taken to 
show that women dependent on workers 
of the other classes have been entered 
under this class, more especially under 
the head of Cooks and the like : but the 
female percentage is larger than the 
male in most of the smaller groups within the artizan class, and the greater pro¬ 
portion of women in that class may be ascribed mainly to the fact that the 
working women are largely of that class. In 1881, 39‘i per cent, of the work¬ 
ing women were of the industrial, and 39*5 of the agricultural class ; whereas 
our present figures—so far as they may be taken as a guide—show that the 
proportion is slightly larger among the artizans than among the agriculturists ; 
but the difference is very small, and, generally speaking, the working female 
population is almost exclusively of these two classes. 

275. Local Distribution of Occupations*.— -The distribution of the 

different classes of 
occupations in the 
different parts of 
province is indica¬ 
ted generally by 
the figures quoted 
in the margin. The 
proportion of per¬ 
sons engaged in the administration is naturally larger in districts where there are 
large cantonments of troops, and the figures in Kohdt, where a large force was 
collected in a small district, rise to as much as 7-5 per cent, of the population. 
The large proportions found in Ludliidna (5-21 and Ndbha (7 2) are misleading, as 
they are due to the inclusion of a vast number of village menials and others under 
the bead of “ Other village servants,” who are, according to our classification 
reckoned as sharing in the admiiustration. 

The agricultural community, in the strictest sense of the word, represents more 
than half of the people. In the Native States, where large towns are fewer, it con¬ 
stitutes nearly two-thirds of population. The proportion is highest in the hijls • in 
K.ingra it is 77'6percent., and in some of the small hill states as much as 95 per 
cent. In Simla, of course, where nearly half the population of the district is found 
in the municipality or in cantonments, the number of agriculturists is few. In 

• Detail rmulinsr thft cliaractei* and position of cpita«n occupations will be found in tnotioirraDh* issued hw P...* w 

Government, rdatinp to C oH/>n, Silk^ Bmss and Wood-work. Gold and SUver^ork, and 

M m tl.e stan.la.d l.ook ol refereiKe roweU's Punjab Manufactures. anJ the Notices writt^ b v Mr 1 L xlnW ? 
District Gaaetteeis. • J* tvipung m cne 
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Delhi (44*3 per cent.) and Amritsar (47‘5 per cent.) the presence of large cities 
in moderately sized districts reduces considerably the proportion of the agricul¬ 
tural population. The small figures in Multin (47'6 per cent.) are due to the 
exclusion of a large number of the camel-men of that district, who have been 
classed under head 275 (pack camel owners and drivers) instead of under head 21 
(camel breeders, dealers, and graziers). The number of landlords recorded in 
GujrinwAla is remarkably small and the proportion of agriculturists in that 
district (45 per cent.) is consequently low. The proportion is high in Kohdt 
(67‘9 per cent.) and Bannu (68 5 per cent.), and also in HissAr (67'3 per cent.), 
where a very large number of “ tenants ” are recorded. 

That part of the people who are engaged in reading household service re¬ 
presents only 6*4 of the whole, and is naturally larger in British districts (67 per 
cent.), with their numerous towns, than in the Native States (4‘6 per cent.). The 
variations in the proportion in different parts of the province are very striking, and 
the proportions fluctuate from i6'4 per cent, in Simla to 2 per cent, in KohAt and 
Muzaffargarh. So far as these figures reflect the strength of the urban popula¬ 
tion (as in Simla and Amritsar), they are a correct guide, but in some districts, as 
in SiAlkot (l4'8) and GujrAnwAla (11*4). the proportion is swollen by the inclusion 
of a large number of scavengers, many of whom are also agriculturists and render 
services other than scavengerin*g. 

The artisan classes, who undertake the “ supply of material substances,” 
are 217 per cent, of the population : and the proportion borne by the artizans to 
the community at large is fairly constant, except in the hills, where it is as low 
as I r6 per cent. The high proportion in Delhi (27‘6 per cent.) is of course 
due to the city; and that in Multdn (29 4 per cent.) is the result of the large 
number of basket-workers, thatchers, and potters included. 

The difference in the constitution of the British and Native territories is no¬ 
where more clearly shown than in the figures for the commercial class, which is 
3-5 per cent, of the whole population in the British districts and only 2‘0 per cent, 
in the Native States. The proportion is, as we should expect, fairly high in the 
Delhi (S'S), Simla (5'i), Amritsar (4*1), and Lahore (4'8) districts. The high 

proportions in Multin (5*1), Shihpur 
(5‘i), Dera Ghizf Khin (6 9), and Dera 
Ismail Khin (7*9) are mainly due to the 
inclusion (above alluded to) of the camel- 
men under this class. Many of these 
men are carriers of merchandize, and as 
such, are properly classed under “ Com¬ 
merce, Transport, and Storage,” but there are not a few who are mere graziers ; 
and it is difficult to draw the line between the two species. The commercial 
classes are, as might be expected, weakest in Hazira, Kingra, and the hills 
generally. 

Turning now to w'hat we have termed the professional class, of whom more 
than two-thirds are dependent on the religious feelings of the people for their 
subsistence, we shall find this part of the community stronger in the Native 
States than in British Territory. Of both the two main ingredients in this class— 
the family priests and the religious beggars—the proportion is considerably 



Number of pack- 
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drivers. 

MuttAn • ■ 



7,077 

Uera Ismitl KhAn 

> 3.530 

Dera GhAzi KhAn 

14,098 
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higher under Native than under British rule. The figures in British districts are 
highest in Simla (4’3 per cent), where a large part of the class is non*religidus 
and in Jdlandhar (5*3 per cent.), where an extraordinary large proportion of the 
beggars were returned as religious mendicants. 

There remains the class whose occupations are indefinite, or who are inde» 
pendent of occupation The chief among these are the general labourers or 
coolies, and the non-religious beggars: but the large proportion borne by this 
class in Simla (9'i) and in Multdn (9*4) is due to the pre\^alence of the former, 
and not of the latter form of livelihood. 


276. Comparison with the Returns of 1881.—I have already mentioned 
that, although the classes, orders, and sub-orders, under which the occupation 
were grouped, were rigorously prescribed for observance in all the Indian returns 
at the present Census, the Provincial officers were at liberty to enter under these 
such heads of occupations as they pleased. I accordingly made an effort to ob¬ 
tain headings which would, as far as possible, correspond with those adopted in 
the provincial classification in 1881, in order to enable some sort of a comparison 
to be made between the figures of the two Censuses. The results of such a compari¬ 
son, so far as they can be ascertained, are indicated in Abstract No. 94 to which 
I would direct attention. The abstract relates.only to males and to males of 
working age. And there is a slight difference in the basis of the figures com¬ 
pared, for while the returns of 1881 refer to the males over 15 years old^ those of 
1891 refer to tnose of 15 years of age and over. The totals in the Abstract show 
an increase of I2’8 percent., and the difference between this rate of increase and 
the general rate of increase of the population (io‘7 per cent.) is partly due no 
doubt to the inclusion of this extra year. Owing, however, to the roughness of 
the classification, our comparison cannot be very minute, and will not be much 
affected by this slight discrepancy. There are some of tlie headings, such as 
those for Government servants, for grain and flour merchants, for general shop, 
keepers, for road, canal and railway labourers, and for general labour, which are 
necessarily somewhat vague, and in tke.se cases comparisons will be of little value ; 
but there are a great many of the headings in which the figures may be taken 
as a very fairly accurate representation of the increase or decrease of the indus¬ 
tries referred to. 

This is especially the case with the occupations of the artizan class. I note 


Occupation. 

Figures kok Male Workers. 
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figures ui 
males of 
the caste. 

Name of 
caste. 

Warl'crs 
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625,791 
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Moclu. 

OiLpressers • 

• 

36,550 



48.979 
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in the margin the most 
distinct of these, show¬ 
ing the variations, and 
also by way of compa¬ 
rison I have added the 
total figures for the cor¬ 
responding caste in each 
case. We have not the 
exact figures by age- 
periods for castes, but 
by taking 60 per cent. 


of the total figures for males we get something very near the proper number of 


those of 15 years and over in the caste, which we can compare with the Occupation 


returns. The opportunity may be taken to notice the light which the Occupation 
figures throw on the constitution of Caste in the province. It will be observed. 


for instance, that in every case the Caste figures are larger than the corresponding 
Occupation figures, and the general presumption is that, while the caste may follow 
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occupations outside that from which it derives its name, persons occupied in one of 
t^ede industries are all, or nearly all, from within the caste. Twenty-one per centi 
of the Nais are not barbers; they may be found among the village menials, the 
beggars, the tobacco-preparers, government menials, and what not. Similarly 33 
per cent, of the Dhobfs do not wash clothes, 10 per cent, of the Sunars do not work 
in gold and silver, and so on. On the other hand, the Darzfs represent an oc¬ 
cupation rather than a caste, and there are three times as many tailors by pccupa- 
tion as there are Darzfs by caste ; the balance being doubtless in the main 
Shekhs, etc. 

The main object, however, of introducing the caste figures in our present 
comparison is to show how indefinite the returns for some, even of those well 
marked, industries must necessarily be. This has been already noticed in deal¬ 
ing with the complex occupations in paragraph 373 above, but the figures now quot¬ 
ed show how among the Chamdrs and Mochis, for instance, less than a. third, 
and among the Chuhras little over a third, are returned as pursuing the so-called 
predominant occupation of the caste and mark very clearly the fact that the 
Chuhras do a great deal besides scavengering, the Chamdrs and Mocbfs a 
great deal besides leather-working, and so on. And as many of them are en¬ 
gaged in a miscellaneous way partly on one occupation and partly on another, it 
is a little difficult to guess the system on which they have been returned, and to 
compare on this basis the figures for one census with those of another. The per¬ 
centage of increase in the case of the occupations quoted is generally small—smal¬ 
ler than the increase in the corresponding caste or in the population at large—and 
there is no doubt that the occupation basis of the caste system is being to some ex¬ 
tent broken up ; but in the present uncertainty of the statistics and until we have 
another census to work on, it would be rash to measure the progress of this move¬ 
ment by the figures before us. The actual decrease in the number of scavengers 
and of water-carriers, which is shown in the margin above, must be almost en¬ 
tirely due to differences in classification at the two censuses, for complexity of 
occupation is perhaps as well marked in these two as in any other cases: the 
water-carrier of to-day being the cook or palki-bearer of to-inorrow, and the 
scavenger of the morning, the winnower, cultivator, field labourer, grass-worker, 
message-bearer, or anything else of tlie afternoon. The decrease among both 
the blacksmiths and carpenters is not so easy to account for, and as the two 
occupations are very closely connected, we should have expected that a decrease 
in the one would have been compensated for by an increase in the other. The 
difference is, however, mainly in the Amritsar, Lahore, Kdngra, and Gurddspur dis¬ 
tricts, where there has been also a coriesponding rise in the number of “ masons,’' 
who are, for the most part, of the carpenter or blacksmith caste: and the number 
of working masons in the province has risen from 18,050 to 33,428. 

The occupations marked above are in the main village industries, that is to 
say, not only industries usually found in the villages, but industries of a non¬ 
competitive character carried on in behalf of the village community and reward¬ 
ed by a share in the produce of the harvest with or without a special rate of 
Reward for work performed. There are, however, other classes of manual in¬ 
dustries which are mainly found in the towns and which occupy a somewhat 
different position even when they are carried on in the villages. Among these it 
will be noticed that the printers, paper-makers, book-sellers, watch-makers and 
other traders dependent on a more or less civilized public have all, to some ex¬ 
tent, increased in strength. There is a decrease shown in the number of 
chemists which is due probably to the confusion between the trades of the grocer 
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and the chertiist, both of whom are often termed pansdri. There is a consider- 
able falling off in the shawl-making industry (it,608 to 3,409), which is mainly 
found in Amritsar city, and a similar large decrease in the number of Kashmfrfs, 
the chief shawl-making caste in that city, has already been commented on 
(in paragraph 254 above). The silk industry has also slightly fallen (from 
9.78s to 9,017), and so has the cotton industry (413,858 to 412,040), but the 
latter is very largely carried on in the villages, as well as in the towns. While 
these manufacturing branches of occupation appear to be languishing or station¬ 
ary, the trade in piece-goods has made a considerable advance (14,655 to 
16,291); but whether these figures can be taken as indicating in any way the 
extent to which European imports are interfering with the natural trades of the 
poeple, it is difficult to say with certainty. 

The commercial branches of the community have naturally flourished, the 
money-dealers especially (50,953 to 55,835) ; and I doubt if we can attach any 
credit to our classification, from which it would appear that the rise was 
mainly in the higher kinds of money-lending and banking. The "general mer¬ 
chants " of the returns are doubtless, to a large extent, grain and flour merchants, 
and should have been so classified : but it is very hard to draw the line between 
the large and the small dealers in grain. The distinction we tried to make 
between the carnage owners and drivers, and the owners and drivers (called 
gdai and gadd respectively in the vernacular) has not apparently been very suc¬ 
cessful: and the figures of 1881 doubtless show’ the distinction better. In the 
same way there has been some confusion between the ordinary camel-men who 
keep camels for miscellaneous purposes, and the owners and attendants on 
camels kept particularly for carrying merchandize ; but I am not sure that in 
this respect the returns of 1891, which increase the latter at the expense of the 
former class, are not the more trustworthy, as by far the larger part of the camels 
of the province are used for purposes of traffic. 

There is a very large increase in the figures given for the religious profes¬ 
sions, which is almost entirely due to the inclusion of 75,453 religious mendi¬ 
cants. In 1881 no distinction was attempted between religious and other men¬ 
dicants, and the returns for beggars of all kinds for 1891, of whom more than a 
quarter have been classed as religious beggars, are only a slight advance on 
those of 1881 (283,189 on 277,028). Our returns would imply a very large in¬ 
crease in the staff of teachers and others engaged in Education, a considerable 
portion of which is no doubt real; and similarly the Law in all its branches, from 
barristers down to petition-writers, shows a very marked increase. There is also 
a large rise in .the numbers employed on medicine, and the distinction now at¬ 
tempted for the first time shows that the number of practitioners on the Native 
systems exceeds that of those who practice, or help in the practice of, European 
medicine very considerably. Among the minor professions there is a marked 
decrease in the number of " Genealogists and bards,’’ which is chiefly notice¬ 
able in the Central districts, ar.d which may be due to the entry of Mfr^sfs as 
musicians or as beggars, as well as bards. 

The decrease in the number of those dependent on house property and of 
those engaged in general labour is probably due to greater care in enum,eration. 

277. Occupations combined with agriculture. ~ We have already noticed 
that the class of agricultural occiipations constitutes nearly 5gper cent, of the whole. 
But it would be the greatest mistjike to consider that this by any means adequate¬ 
ly represented the proportion of the community dependent on agriculture for its 
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subsistence. In the rural areas almost every villager is an agricultural in 
some ■ sense, but in many instances he com bines agriculture with some other 
handicraft or profession. If a shop-keeper, he may own part of the land and in 
the west of the province may cultivate it also : if a carpenter, weaver, sweeper, or 
the like, he may either own or rent a small plot or hold a plot free of revenue, 
which he cultivates in addition to his ordinary duties : and if he does not hold land 
in his own possession, he will almost always be found acting as a field labourer 
during the harvest season. In the absence of instructions, such persons would 
at the Census return themselves partly as land-owners, etc., and partly under their 
own proper craft or profession; and it was with a view to obviate this difficulty 
that the enumerators were ordered to record in the case of persons combining 
agriculture with some other occupation, not only the agricultural, but also the 
special occupation. In tabulating the results the special occupation has been 
regarded as the primary one; but a special table (No. XVII C) has been prepared 
to show the numbers of those returned under each special occupation who 
combined that occupation with an agricultural pursuit and have returned 
both occupations as they should have done. Thus a carpenter who was also a 
tenant has been entered in the general tables (XVII A and B) as a carpenter, 
but he is shown also in the special table (XVII C) as combining carpentering 
with the leasing of land. 

Similar orders were issued in 1881, but were scantily observed. Our 
returns appear in this respect to be an improvement on those of 1881 ; for 398,147 
persons have been returned as following combined occupations against 116,637 in 
1881. But there is every reason to suppose that our returns are still far from 
complete. We can, for instance, test the figures for landholders and joint 

landholders in British territory as we have in our Revenue Returns very fairly 

reliable statistics under this head; and while the Revenue returns give a 

_..-total of 3,660,993 males under these 

OF Ao*E aVo ovEK* hcads, the number of males of 15 years 
' of age and over under the same heads is, 

according to the accupation table, only 
2,161,482, and, after adding the com- 
2,161,482 bined occupations for males of all ages 

== =^ — - - - under the same heads, the grand total 

by the occupation tables is still only 2,348,623. So that in all probability a 
large number of landholders who combined landholding with other occupations 
have been returned under the latter occupation only. 

The proportions in which the various classes of occupations are found, 

in combination with agriculture are of 
some interest, as they show how very 
largely the life of the artizan classes 
is based upon the agriculture of the 
country. The figures in the margin com¬ 
pare very roughly the results in this re¬ 
spect with thbse of 1881. The further 
details given in Abstract No. 91 would 
imply that nearly a quarter of the non¬ 
cultivating land-owners who have other professions are men of the mercantile 
class: and that 30 per cent, of those who hold assignments of revenue, in 
addition to their ordinary occupation,'are of the “professional,” that is to say, 
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the religious class. The incompleteness of our figures, however, renders a 
minute examination of these results less profitable than it might be. 

278, Occupations in Town and Country. —The “ Towns " of our tables 
are not cut off from the rural areas by any hard-and-fast line, but their generally 
urban characteristics are sufficiently distinguished by the fact that only i6'a per 
cent, of the town population are dependent on agriculture as against 62 5 per 
cent, in the country. And of the enormous class who have an interest in the 
land as owners, assignees, or tenants, and who constitute 53 per cent, of the com¬ 
munity at large, only 3 per cent, are found in the towns. Apart from this essen¬ 
tial distinction in the composition of the people, there are others which also are 
worthy of notice. The industrial artizan classes, who are by no means a small por¬ 
tion of the rural population, represent in the country only i9'2 per cent, of the total 
as compared with 4fs per cent, in the towns; and 21*8 per cent, of the whole of 
this class is found within urban limits. Of the butchers, ghf-sellers, and other 
purveyors of animal food, 46'5 per cent.; of the brick-layers and builders, 44'4 per 
cent.; of the railway mechanics and permament-way workers, 57 per cent.; of the 
furniture makers, 55 per cent., and of the harness-makers 80 per cent., are in 
towns. The book-sellers, printers, and the like are of course almost confined to 
the towns: but it is perhaps a little surprising to find that more than half the 
workers in arms, fire-works, and the like are to be found in the country. The 
silk industry is scarcely known outside the towns, while of the wool industry 64 
per cent, and of the cotton industry as much as 88 per cent, is carried on in the 
villages. The preparation of brass vessels and the like is more common in the 
towns (68 per cent.), while in the case of the more ordinary work in iron, etc., 
the circumstances are reversed, and 72 per cent, of the artizansof the common 
metal work in the country. The gold and silver work is, when compared with 
Europe, strikingly common in the villages, but for all that 31 per cent., or nearly 
one-third, of the workers are in the towns. And the^metal indu.stries generally 
support 4’6 per cent, of the urban, as against i'2 per cent, of the rural population. 

The commercial class is naturally strong in the towns, but 77 per cent, of 
the exceedingly numerous class of money-lenders live among the agriculturists, 
who are their chief clients. Another very large class of persons—the priests, men¬ 
dicants, monks, spritual advisers, and others who live on and satisfy the religious 
susceptibilities of the people—are in the same way fairly evenly distributed among 
the people at large, and the proportion of these persons found in towns, vis. 
per cent., exceeds only slightly the general proportion of the urban to the rural 
population, which is 11*4 per cent. The legal profession even in its lower branches 
is naturally strongest in the towns, more so, in fact, than the medical practitioners, 
vaccinators, and others who constitute the medical group of occupations. A large 
proportion of the general labourers—coolies and others—are to be found in urban 
areas, and the more disreputable means of livelihood are naturally more strongly 
marked in the towns than elsewhere. The figures, though showing clearly 
enough the distinction in the industrial constitution of the urban and rural popu¬ 
lations, are perhaps of most interest in showing how rare it is to find occupations 
in any way exclusively confined to one or the other, and how largely the country 
partakes of the same indusirie.s that are carried on in the towns. There are spe¬ 
cial branches and details of urban trades which, no doubt, are scarcely to be met 
with outside the large cities, but the self-supporting characteristics of the Indian 
village are very faithfully represefited in the distribution of the occupations. 

279. Occupations in the Jargef cities.— The larger cities stand on a 
somewhat different footing to the general average towns of the province, and the 
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differences in their industrial constituiion are brought out by the figures in Ab¬ 
stract No. 93. The figures for the four chief cities of the province—Delhi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, and Peshdwar—have been put together in a separate Table (No. 
XVIID), which is not printed in the present series, but has been given over for 
record to the Secretariat. The details of the returns are in the vernacular 
registers already in the hands of Deputy Commissioners, and the main results 
are indicated in the Abstract No. 93 at the end of this volume to which I have 
just referred. The value of the figures is somewhat impaired by the fact that in 
the totals for three of the cities the adjoining cantonments are included, while 
in the fourth (Peshiwar) they are excluded. It would have been better to ex¬ 
clude the cantonments in all cases, but the returns as they stand are not without 
interest. 

In comparing the occupations of these cities with those of other so-called 
towns, the inclusion of cantonments does no great harm, as several of the “ towns ” 
of our returns are merely cantonments, and the proportion borne by the civil and 
military administration to the whole population is, if anything, rather larger in the 
towns at large than in the four cities we have selected. The real difference in the 
characteristics of the two classes of urban population is brought out by the statis¬ 
tics of the population living in the towns who are dependent on agriculture for their 
subsistence. In the towns at large the proportion is 17*1 per cent., while in the 
four cities it is only 5’6 per cent.—a result which indicates pretty clearly the 
rural constitution of so many of the places classed by us as towns. The arti- 
zans, on the other hand, are stronger in the cities, being 46-4 per cent, of the 
population, as against 41 -5 per cent, in the towns generally. The difference lies 
mainly in the textile group of occupations, the silk and cotton weavers and 
sellers and the like, who constitute is'S per cent, of the total in the cities and 
11*I per cent, in the towns, and among the workers in gold, silver, brass, tin and 
other metals, who are in the cities 6-5 per cent, as against a percentage in the 
towns of 4 6 per cent. The commercial element again is far stronger in the 
cities (6-0 per cent, against 4*7 per cent.', and so is the miscellaneous commu¬ 
nity of daily labourers, coolies, and others, with no definite occupation, who are 
only 5 9 per cent, of the whole in the towns as against 77 per cent, in the cities. 
The essentially rural and generally sordid character of the greater part of what we 
have been pleased to call the “ learned and artistic professions ’’—which include 
everything from Royal Engineers to almanack-makers and dancing girls—is 
brought out very strongly by the fact that the large cities, with all their extra 
civilization and advancement, contain a smaller proportion of this class than the 
towns of the province at large- 

But the city returns are of more interest when examined with a view to 
inter-comparison amongst themselves, and these figures bring out very remarkably 
the different characterstics of the four Punjab cities. The proportion of the Gov- 
emment element displayed in the various cities depends largely on the strength 
of the adjacent cantonments, but the body of Government servants in Lahore is 
probably especially well marked, even apart from the soldiery in Mian Mir. The 
agricultural community would naturally be large in Peshdwar, where urban cha¬ 
racteristics are not so strongly developed as in the other three cities, but its size 
in Lahore is due mainly to the wide scope of the municipal limits, which include 
several pure villages. The low agricultural element in Delhf, where the munici¬ 
pal limits also include a moderately large amount of rural area, testifies to the 
predominating industrial character of the population of the city proper. The 
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proportion of the menial or domestic occupations varies in the different cities, 
owing no doubt to a difference in the classification of the sweepers, who should in 
the main come under this class. The artizans are strongest in Amritsar and 
Peshdwar owing to the large silk and cotton industry of those cities. In Delhi, 
where the artizans are also numerous, the special feature of the city is the gold 
and silver*work, on which 8*2 percent, of the population are engaged, as against 
3*7 per cent, in Amritsar and r8 per cent, in Peshdwar. In Lahore the artizan 
community is distinctly weaker than in the other cities, and even its fruit and 
vegetable industry, which represents I3'3 per cent, of the whole, does not support 
so large a proportion of the population as in Amritsar or Peshdwar. In commerce, 
money-lending, brokerage, and the like Delhi { 6 ^^ per cent.) and Amritsar (9 0 per 
cent.) are a long way ahead of both Peshdwar and Lahore: but the propor¬ 
tion of Railway employes (3*4 per cent.) is of course larger in Lahore, which is 
the centre of the North-Western Railway system, than in the other cities. The 
classes who live on religion are, as we should have expected, especially powerful 
in Amritsar, the stronghold of the Sikhs (3*7 per cent.), and among the fanatical 
Musalmdns of Peshdwar (3 9 per cent ). 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PUNJAB CENSUS OF 1691. 


No. 534, dated Lahore, 33rd April 1890. 

From—H. Maddb, E>q., OfEciatinir Junior Secretary to Government, Punjab and its Dependencies, 

To—Alt Heads of Departments, Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners and Presidents of Municipal and 

Cantonment Committees in the Punjab. 

I am directed to inform you that the Government of India has decided that a Census of the whole of 
India shall be taken in February 1891, on a night to be fixed hereafter, and to reque.st that you will be good 
enough to reperuse the general instructions laid down before the last Census in this Office Circular No, 7, 
dated 2nh August ibSu (a copy of which will be found at page 523 of the printed Census Report). The 
instructions in question apply almost equally to the circumstances of the Census now about to be under* 
taken, and His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that you will carefully act up to them and do all in 
your power to facilitate the progress of the Census. Mr. E. D. Maclagan, c.s., has been appointed Super¬ 
intendent of Census Operations in the Punjab, and he will correspond with you direct on all matters failing 
within the scope of the general instructions above referred to. All communications issued by him relating 
to tlM Census should be regarded as proceeding from Government. 


GENERAL LETTER A, 

Dated Lahore, sth May 1890. 

From—E. D. Maclaoan, Esq., Superintendent, Census Operations, Punjab, 

To—Alt Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab. 

The outlines of the procedure to be followed in the Census of 1801 arc indicated in the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment's Circular No. 524. dated 23rd April i8go. The following instructions, which have received the ap¬ 
proval of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, are now issued with a view to the commencement of the 
preliminary measures to be adopted in carrying out that procedure. The first step to be taken Is to divide 
the country into the necessary units and to arrange roughly for the agency to be set over each. The com¬ 
pletion of this preliminary step will allow of arrangements being made for the printing and distribution of 
the forms and in.structions required for enumeration. The work of preparing house-lists will be started 
probably in the autumn. After that the enumerators will have to be instructed in their duties. The preli¬ 
minary enumeration (khdnapuri khdm) will take place in January and the beginning of February. And the 
final census (mardamshumArf) will take place on a night to be fixed in the month of February. 

2. Nommclature .— Every tAhsIl should now be sub-divided as follows; The area of which the final 
enumeration will be performed on the night of the Census by a single enumerator (shumirkuninda) is to be 
called a block (chak): the blocks will be grouped into circles (halkah), each of which will be under a super¬ 
visor (halkaddr): and the circles again will be grouped into charges (tIAkahl, with a charge superintendent 
(iUkadir) over each. There should ordinarily be about 7 or 8 blocks to a circle, and 4 circles in a charge. 

3. Fixing of Circles and Charges.—The basis for the determination of circles and charges will be the 
list m estates kept up in every district office. It will be well also to follow 3 suggestion made at the last 
Census, vis., to take a map of each tdhsfl, marking on it the population of each village and town, and with 
.the aid of this map to mark out the limits of the re-spective charges and circles, following, as far as is conve¬ 
nient, established boundaries, such as Kinungos’ and Patwdris’ Circles, 8tc. A " tahsfl register ” should 
be made out in Form A below for each tahsfl, showing the charges and circles determined on. Both 
charges and circles will be numbered continuously through each tahsil. 

4. Siee <f each Block.—The sixe of a block will be fixed with regard to the operations on the night of 
the Census itself and not to the work of the preliminary record. The sire of each block must be such that a 
single man can easily visit, and correct the entries for, every house in the course of one night. Where, 
therefore, houses lie close together and are easily accessible, the blocks may be safely larger than where 
opposite conditions exist. Where information regarding the sub-divisions made at the last Census is avail- 
aole, it should be made use of for fixing the subdivisions now required, but the experience of the last Census 
shows that the average sixe of block then adopted (356 souls) might have been enlarged with advantage. 
The sixe of the block should therefore now be raised, who-e convenient, up to a standard of 500 souls per 
block. 

Before proceeding to demarcate the limits of each block throughout the tahsfl, it will be well to mark ofi 
the urban as distinguished from the rural areas. 

5. Demarcation of Urban Areas.—For the purposes of the Census all places including a population of 
as many as 5.000 souls dwelling together within a practically conterminous collection of houses and suburbs 
will be classra as townSj^and an Municipalities, Civil Lines and Cantonments will be classed as towns what- 
ever their population. The boundaries of each town should be determined by the District Officer, and 
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should corresiJond with those adopted at the last Census, the rule being to include not only the ground' 
actually occupied by the buildings, out also the waste land immediately surrounding and attached tO the 
town, and also all land so situated that people found residing upon it on the night of the Census would pro. 
pcrly be included in the urban population. In the case of Municipalities and Cantonments the boundaries 
will, as at last Census, be the Municipal and Cantonment boundaries. The boundaries of Civil Lines 
should follow exactly those laid down at la.st Census, where these can be ascertained. When information 
regarding the limits then adopted Ts not available, the boundaries should be carefully demarcated by the 
Deputy Commissioner. ' 

6. Division of Towns into Blocks. —After demarcating the external boundaries of a town, the next step 
is to fix tile limits of (t) the town proper, suMividing where advisable into wardsj and (a) e.xch suburb 
or group of suburbs for which it is desirable to have separate figures, marking off, as a genera! rule, every 
suburb that bears a distinct name and which it is at ail possible to mark off The limits of each section should 
include all encamping grounds, waste land, or other urban spaces properly attached to it, so that the area 
of all the .sections taken together may include all that is included within the urban limits. In dividing the 
urban are.a into blocks, care should be taken to arrange that no block should, as a rule, contain any p,irt of 
more tlian one section; .and if a block contains two small sections, the enumeration of each of these sections 
will be made in a scp.aralc si hedule book. The boundaries of the block should in all cases be well defined, 
t.angible objects, such as roads, canals, &c., and not im.agiiiary lines drawn acro.ss the map. It often will not 
be possible to fix precise boundaries to the block pending the preparation of house-lists, but the blocks 
should be at once roughly dem.ircatcd and their number ascertained. 

7. Divisi'in of Bnral Areas into Blocks.—liaVm^ separated off the urb.in areas, the next step is to 
divide the whole remaining rural area of each tahsil into blocks. It should he remembered that the whole 
area of the tahsil nrust 6e divided : it will not be sufficient to separate off the village sites, &c , but the land 
attached to them must also be divided off, so that every square yard of ground in the district shall be in¬ 
cluded in sonic one enumerator’s block. The village boundaries will torm the primary subdivisions. 
Where the formation of a block docs not involve tlie sub-division of a village, it Cfn be decided on at once j 
where sub-division of village areas is necessary, it may be advisable in some cases not to fix precise bound- 
.iries until the house-lists are ready, but the boundaries of the blocks should, as in the case ot towns, be at 
once roughly marked out and tlie number of blocks ascertained. And, as in towns, the boundaries of the 
blocks will have to be tangible limits, such as roads, canals, &c. 

8. Record of Blocks. —At a suiisequent stage in the proceedings a form of register will be prescribed 
showing all the necessary details regarding the bloi'.ks, their boundaries, subsidiary parts, and so forth t but 
at present it will bo sufficient to ascertain roughly the number of blocks in the manner above indicated and 
to record this in the 5th colulmn of the tahsil register. 

9. .'Special Constderafions .—In making the divisions into blocks, attention should be paid to the follow¬ 
ing considerat ions: — 

(;} The Census of all public institutions, such as jails, police lines, diytensaries, ponr-houscs, asy¬ 
lums, and the like, will be taken through the officers in charge. These institutions when small 
(1 e„ when containing, say. loss than too souls) will bo shown as separate houses in tlie house- 
lists and need not be shown snp.arately in the tahsil register ; but in framing blocks allowance 
must he made for the fact that the enumerator will not have to take their Census. The larger 
of these institutions should (je reckoned as tilocks and entered separately as such. The Census 
of all actual regimental lines will be taken by the Officer Commanding, and these also should 
be treated as bloi ks, 

(it) Householders’ schedules, or loose Census forms given to householders to fill up tliemselvcs and 
return to the enumerators on tlie night of tlie Census, are distributed to such persons as the 
District Officer may think fit. These jirivate schedules should be given only to persons as to 
whose capacity to fill up the schedules properly there can be no possible doubt; and their use 
should be strictly limited. It will be very seldom advisable to issue them to private persons 
other than Europeans. Schools and other institutions of the sort will ba most conveniently 
treated in this way, and police, forest, customs, and other outposts should be so treated, the 
chief officer in charge of the post being immediately responsible for the Census. The public 
institutions noted above will also conveniently be included under the head of householders’ 
schedules wherever they are not large enough to tie shown as separate blocks. 

(«iV) The railw.-iy Census will be taken through the railway officials ; and all subdivisions arranged tor 
should be held to exclude any railway premises situated within their boundaries. The returns 
of the resident railw.ay population and of traveller.s by rail will be made separately, and at the 
bottom of the tahsil regi.ster for each tahsil containing a line of railway two railway circles 
sliouUl be entered, one for the resident railway population, and the other tor travellers by raiL 

(iv) Each reciigni^ed ferry or mooring place on rivers or navigable canals should form a separate 

block, unless it is very insignificant and so situated that it can conveniently be included in a 
village block. 

(v) Allowance must also be m.ade for large setais) encamping grounds, and the like, which may 

involve much labour on the Census night. 

10. Aireiicv -—Wtien dividing the district into block.s, it will be necessary at the same time to determine 
roughly the agency bv wlixh or under whose supervision the actual Census will be taken. Each tahsfl or 
large city will have to be made over, if possible, to some gazetted officer who will retain Census charge af 
it throughout the operations. The Tahsildir had better not be appointed to any specific charge, bat should 
exeruise a general supervision over the operations in his tahsil as an assistant to the officer above mentioned. 
In choosing ihe remaining agency the following principles will have to be followed :— 

(a) Charjge Superintendents will be generally drawn from the NSib Tah.sflddrs and from the superior 
office stalf, from Deputy Inspectors of Police, District Inspectors of Schoohs, and superior 
officers of the Medical, Forest, and other Departments. It will be found useful also to appoint 
as Charge Superintendents all the leading men of the district, whether literate or otherwise 
making it their duty to ton.stantly visit their circles, stir up the enumerators, listen to com¬ 
plaints and smooth aw-ty difficulties rather than to supervise the actual entries i the supervi¬ 
sion of entries should be left in.iinly to the SupervUors, and it is mew necessary for the ^pec- 
visors than for the Charge .Superintendents to be men of education and official training. 

(i) The supervising staff should be, as far as possible, composed of officials, being drawn from the suboiv. 
dinate office staff, the lOuiunCTs, the most intelligent of the patwdrls, District School-masters, 
Postmasters, Sergeants of Pohee, and the like, care being taken toappoint those officials, who 
can least easily be spa-ed from their ordinary duties, to those circles which lie nearest their 
head-quarters. What is required in a Supervisor is that he should he vigorous, intelligent, able 
to instcuct enumerators in their duties, and able to read and correct entries made by them. 

(c) The main difficulty will doubtless be in supplying efficient enumerators. For this resort shodid 
be had freely to non-official, help; but in making the arrangements it should be rementher^ 
that unofficial agency ahoatd,nat as a rule be paid except when sent on duty some distance 
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from their homes. In towns perhaps the difficulty will not b« so ifreatly felt, but in vinajfwi 
the services of literate headmen, of shop«keepers, of schooi>boys, and tiie like will have to be 
employed! a plan sometimes found useful is to make an illiterate lambarddr responsible, 
givW him the help of a school-boy to make the entries. Other departments will have also to 
be addressed with a view to their civinir help in supplying enumerators. The rank and file of 
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natives of the neighbourhood should be preferred to strangers. Enumerators who cm write in 
the Persian character should, as a rule, be prelerred to those who cannot, and the use oi other 
characters, .such as Nigri, Pahdri, Gurmulchi, &c., should be restriited within the smallest 
possible limits. As a general rule, moreover, the enumerator should write in a character 
known to the Supervisor. 

In making the above arrangements it must be borne in mind that the preliminary record, which will be 
commenced a month or six weeks before the actual Crn.sus, will be prepared in the rural tracts almost ex¬ 
clusively by Palwiris. The enumerators (other than Patwarfs) will have to be carefully trained, and for 
this purpose as.sociated as much as possible with the Patwdri during the prt'paralion of the preliminary 
record j but, except in towns, their original work will ordinarily be confined almost entirely to the evening of 
the actual Census. What is wanted now is to ascertain the agency required tor the Census itself. It will 
not be advisable at present to select the actual individuals who are to take charge of each bhick at the 
Census, though probably arrangements for the appointment of Supervisors and Charge Superintendents 
might be commenced at a fairly early date. The agency at the command of the District Officer should, 
however, be sufficientlyreviewed to enable him to fill up the latter part of the tahsfl register prescribed above. 

U, Reivrvs called for .—From the tahsil register an abstract in Form B below sliould be prepared and 
transmitt^ to this office. A note should accompany the abstract shotting (j) wh.at portion of the popula¬ 
tion, it any, has been excluded in estimating the blocks, &c. j (if) the estimated mtmber of .Stipervrsors and 
Enumerators in the district needing schedules and instructions m each of tlie l.angti.'iges detailed in columns 
6 and 7 of the tahsil register ; ifff) whether the Census can be taken througliout Ine district on .my night 
that may be fixed in February next (tlic exceptions allowed at the last Census will hr found noted .at para¬ 
graphs 878, 879, 8H5 and 8S0 of the Census Report, and it will probably be found that similar exceptions 
will have to be made on this net asion); and (iv) any other points regarding the sub-division of the distriu.s 
or the choice of agency on which remarks seem called for. 

Deputy Commissioners .are requested to complete their tahsil registers to the extent above inditated 
and to semi in the prescribed abstract and note by the I5lh of June ,nt the liitest. It is iiopi d that this date 
may be strictly observed, as very large ordets rey.nrding the printing of stliedules and inslruclions depend 
on the information to be derivetl fiom the returns now called for. 

it is requested that all communications with this office may be made ihrougli Commissioners and on 
foolscap size paper. 

FORM A. 

Tahsil Register. 



Non.—E»ch Towa> Civil Linn and Cantonments should be shown seyiaiately and alter thia the leinaindcr or niial 
portion of each tahsil after deducting the above. 
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GBKERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


GENERAL LETTER B. 

Dated Lahore. Jth October 1890. 

From— E. D. MaclagaN, Esq.. Superintendent, Census Operations. Punjab, 

To—All Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab. 

I. Gtnerat sketch •/ the operations. — Before the receipt of this letter District Officers will have been 
supplied with copies of the “ Instructions to Supervisors ” regarding their duties in connection with the forth, 
coming Census and with “ Enumeration Books ” containing instructions to Enumerators. The instructions 
to Supervisors, including those to Enumerators and a copy of the specimen schedule, should be at once issu^ 
to all Supervisors and Charge Superintendents. The instructions in question will enable officers to control 
the work of the Supervisors and Enumerators, and the information given below is intended to be merely 
supplementary to, and explanatory of, these instructions. 

The operations of the Census, so far as they concern District Officers, comprise three distinct periods, 
which, for the sake of clearness, will be treated separately in the following parapaphs. The first period is 
that devoted to the preparatory operations of determining the boundaries of blocks, numbering houses, and 
the like, which should be commenced immediately after the completion of the kharif girdawari and completed 
early in December. The second is that occupied with the preliminary Census (lOidnapurt khdm), which 
must be finished by the beginning or middle of February. And the third relates to the actual Census of 
the a6th February (Mardamshumdri dkhfrj and the collection of the results at divisional head-quarters. 

I. —The preparatory operations comprise— 

(1) The rough subdivision of each tahsil into charges, circles and blocks, and the record of these 
■subdix'isions in a Tahsil Register. This portion of the work was prescribed in General 
Letter A and has already been carried out. 

(ff) The distribution to Charge Superintendents and Supervisors of maps showing the boundaries 
of these tentative subdivisions. 

(fiV) The preparation by Supervisors of rough maps ^showing the position of the houses in each 
block, and of rough lists (known as Vilhwe of fVarJ Lists, Fihrist Mauza ya Mohalla), 
showing the houses and families in each village or ward, 

(iv) The determination of public institutions, such as jails, police lines, &c., which are not to be 
enumerated by the ordinary staff and of the persons to whom householder^ schedules 
(Naksha khangi) (».«., schedules issued for return by householders themselves in place of 
those bound in the enumeration book) shall be given. 

(«) The final settlement of the bound.-iries of each block. 

(v») The preparation of f.-iired Village Lists (or in towns Ward Lists) showing the houses and 
families in each village or ward. 

(tnVj The completion of lists, known as Circle Lists (Fihrist halka), showing the boundaries and 
other particulars concerning each block in tlic circle. 

(viii) The fixture on each house of the number assigned to it in the Village or Ward List. 

II. —The operations connected with the preliminary Census comprise— 

(ix) The determination by the District Officer of the persons to whom the work of preparing the 
prflimin,-iry record shall be entrusted. 

(jf) The distribution of enumeration books (Kildb Mardamshumdri) to the Supervisors and by the 
Supervisors to the persons to be engaged on the preliminary records. 

(*i) The learning by the whole staff employed of the instructions issued, the Enumerators being 
specially taught by the Supervisors a week before the commencement of the preliminary 
record. 

(*«V) The preparation of the preliminary record by the prescribed agency under careful supervision. 

{xiii) The most careful checking of the preliminary record by all classes of the District .staff, the 
, Supervisor being specially enjoined to attest each entry on the spot, that is, at the house to 
which the entry relates. 

III. —The actual Census and connected operations comprise— 

(xiv) The distribution of householders’ schedules to Supervisors, and by them to the persons for whom 
thev are destined. 

(sea) The final revision of the special arrangements prescribed for public institutions, gangs of work, 
men, railways, cantonments, large serais, travellers, boats and ferries and officers in camp. 

l*v>) The distribution of red ink U) enumerators and the issue of a proclamation to the people do* 
siring them to remain at home and keep a liglit burning. 

(xvii) The actual taking of the Census on the night of the 26th February by the enumerators under 
the supervision of the superior staff. 

(xviii) The collet tion next morning by the enumerator of all the householders’ schedules and the 
Scrutiny of the enumeration books by the supervisor on the spot. 

(*i») The collection and (where necessary ) transliteration of the enumeration books, the preparation 
and attestation of village summaries showing roughly 'he main results of the Census,and the 
recording of these results by circles. 

(»x) The despatch of the enumeration books and circle summaries and other papers through the 
tahsfis to the sadar, the careful scrutiny of these, the preparation of tahsil and district sum. 
maries of the main results of the Census, and finally, the despatch of the papers to the ab. 
stractinu offices at divisional head.quarters, where the returns will be abstracted by a special 
staff selected raleably from the revenue establishment of each district in the division. 

From the 3id of November onwards to the 17th February a report should be submitted to this office 
by each district on the 3rd and 17th of each month, showing the progress made in Census work during the 
preceding half month. The form of report is given at the end of this letter. To enable District Officers to 
submit these reports, returns should be required from all persons engaged in the Census work, and arranga* 
raents should be made for the promiit submission of these returns, so that the District report may be pre¬ 
pared on the prescribed day without fail. ’ District Officers are at liberty to prescribe the keeping uf diarjee 
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by the Census agencv if they eon^der wch a course advieabie. In at) correspondence and records connect* 
ed with the Census, the system of transliteration prescribed by Punjab Government Resolution Na'eio 
13th February 187a (Appendix A of Revenue Circular No. 15) should be scrupulously followed. 

No special code instructions has been prepared for the Charge Superintendents. These officers 
should be provided with copies of the instructions to supervisors and enumerators and the specimen 
schedules, and should be rei^uired to make themselves thoroughly acouainted with these instructions. On 
matters relating to the duties of the Charge Supm-intendents, which are not noted in those instructions, 
Special orders'should be issued to Charge Superintendents by the District officer. It was found a very 
useful plan at the last Census for District Officers to discuss all important .general instructions verbally with 
Tahiflodrs, Charge-Superintendents and other superior officers collected together, and this procedure should 
be adopted at tne_ present Census also. Similarly, the Charge Superintendents should explain all general 
instructions in the first instance to their subordinates collected together and not separately. 

As to the respective duties of Deputy Commissioners and Settlement Officers in regard to the Census, 
toe most practical of the plans adopted at last Census is said to have been that by which the Settlement 
Officer undertook, in consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, the purely village Census, leaving the 
remainder to the district staff proper. Officers are, however, at liberty to make their own arrangements in 
this respect, and, in case of disagreement, the Commissioner should be referred to for orders. 


Part I.— Preparatory Operations. 

a. PrefiarnHon of Circli A map of each tahsil should at 6nce be prepared showing the bound¬ 

aries of all charges and circles within the tahsil and all village boundaries, and every Charge Superin¬ 
tendent and Supervisor should he provided with a copy of the part of the map relating to the tract 
under his control. On these copies the officer in charge of the Census of the tahsfl should, before 
delivering them to the Charge Superintcndent.s and Supervisors, mark out roughly the boundaries which he 
considers appropriate for each block and consistent with the instructions in this respect laid down in General 
Letter A. 'ihe supervisors will then proceed to fill in their Ctrr/e iiifr (Fihnst halka)(f.r, lists showing 
the details and boundaries of each block in tlie circle), in the form prescribed in the instructions. In many 
cases it will not be possible to fill up column 0 “boundaries of block ” until the list of houses is prepared, and 
in all cases it will be necessary to wail till these house-lists (to be known as Village or Ward Lists, Kihrist 
Mauza y.a Mohalla) are completed before filling in columns 7 and 8. As srsin, however, as these columns 
are filled in, a copy of the circle list should be sent to the Charge Superintendent. The Charge Superintend¬ 
ent, after receiving all the circle lists for his charge, will examine them to see that they are complete and in 
accordance with rule, and, when satisfied with them, will sign them and forward a signed copy to the officer 
in charge of the ('ensus of the tahsil. This officer will examine all the circle lists for his tahsil, and, after 
satisfying himself of their completeness and correctness, will bind them together in the form of a register 
and keep them at a tahsfl. Any change in the circle list made by any officer at any stage of the proceedings 
must be communicated to the other offisers having Copies of the lists, in order th,-!! all the copies may 
correspond with each other. 

3. Pfeparation of Villoge or Ward Ltsis. —No pains should be spared to make these lists absolutely 
correct and complete, as they will form one main check on the completeness of the preliminary record. A 
greater amount of discretion has been allowed than at the last Census as to the interpretation to be put on 
the word “ house *’ (ahita), and it will require the diligent and carclul supervision of superior officers to see 
that the house-numbering is carried on with discretion and common sense. The rough sketch maps pre¬ 
scribed shouhl be prepared in all cases, as they form a useful check on the village lists, but it is not sufficient 
merely that the m.aps and village lists should correspond, and the existence of the maps does not absolve 
officerSf from checking toe village lists on the spot When maps of village sites are already to hand, they 
will be of assistance. TKt-y must not be accepted as they stand, however, but lan be used as a basis for new 
sketch maps now to he made. Where the houses of streets have been mitnhei cd, and w-here the old numbers 
of last Census arc still affixed to the houses, use maybe made of this numbering, if this can conveniently 
be done in accordance with the instructions to Supervisors. Zimmani numbers (as Y, Y* should 
not be used too freely in order to gain this end, and care should be taken not to omit isolated houses and 
localities. It will be seen from the 5th of the Instructions to Supervisors that it is the duty of the supervisor 
to test on ihe spot, that is, by personal visit to each house, the accuracy of the rough maps and Ihe rough 
village lists. This is a very important rule, and its object is to ensure that every locality included within 
the area of tlie block in which people are likely to he found on the night of the Census, whether technically 
speaking a house or not, shall be included first in the village or ward list, and then in the enumerators’ 
schedules at the preliminary record, so that there may be no danger of its being overlooked in the hurry of the 
final enumeration. The greatest care must be taken that the sketch map does really include everything that 
it should include before further steps are taken. It will be productive of great confusion if houses have to 
be added after the village list is once made out and the number of the houses affixed. 

A fter completing the hough maps and lists, the next step is to demarcate such blocks as havf not 
already had their exact limits fixad. This can usiial’y be left to the supervisors themselves, under the 
control and with the aid of their Charge Superintendents j but wliere there is likely to be any difficulty, and 
generally in large towns, you should direct that the proposals regarding blocks be submitted to the principal 
officer in charge of the tahsfl or town for approval before toe final numbering is begun, as it would be most 
inconvenient to have to alter the limits of blocks after the house-numbering was completed. 

In preparing the final copy of the village or ward list, great care must be taken to gain a complete and 
accurate record of the families in each house, as this is a most useful chepk in enumeration, and there is 
danger that any family omitted from this list may escape enumeration. The definition of family will 
ordinarily present no difficulty: solitary travellers, prisoners, patients, policemen, and others temporarily 
detached from their families will not be entered as families. Wnen the circle lists and village or ward lists 
are complete, great care should be taken to see that they agree with each other in the manner noted in 
No. 6 of the Supervisors’ Instructions. It will not be necessary for the Charge Superintendent to forward a 
copy oI village or ward lists to the tahsil, but officers on tour should see that the village or ward 
list in the hands of the Charge Superintendents and Supervise .rs are correct in every particular. Copies of 
the circle lists must be forwarded by the supervisor to the tahsil, where, as soon as they are complete, they 
should be strongly bound in the form of a register, as much reference will be made to them in the operations 
following the actuaj Census. 

4, Public Institutions and Houstholders' Schedules,~Wtth regard to these, see paragraph 9 of General 
Letter A. 

It should be decided at once which public institutions will be treated as blocks and which as houses, and 
arrangements should be made for their Census through the officials in charge. When they are treated as 
blocks, the Census of such institutions will be taken in enumeration books, and when treated as houses, in 
hoHsholders' schedules. In the former case, the officer in charge of the institution will prepare a village or 
ward- list showing the houses and families in his block, in the usual manner, and forward it to the Supervisor 
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of the circle j in tlie latter case, tbc supervisor will see that the number of families is entered ii> aceordandO 
with ttte rules in the village or ward list. In the case of gangs Of workmen residing on large works, it will 
bt- better to defer the preparation of the village list till nearer the time of the actual Census, as the people to 
be enumerated are constantly changing, and the establifdiment availabie for the work will be comparatively 
numerous and intelligent. 

An early decision should also be arrived at as to the persons to whom householders’ schedules shall be 
distributed. Householders’ scitcdules, when distributed to Europeans atvd Eurasians, should be applied only 
to persons living in llie building inhabited by the person to whom the .schedule is issued ; the Census of 
servants and otliers living in out-houses will be taken by the ordinary agency, and care should be taken that 
these out-hoiiscs are included in some block, and not omitted by mistake. Officers in camp will be provided 
w ith loo.se vernacular schedules, in which they will enter, or cause to be entered at their dictation, both 
themselves ami the scrvant.s and others attached to their camp, 

As soon a.s tlie points above mentioned have ht;cn settled, cacli supervisor should be provided with a list 
showiTig the (ases in wliich the Census of public institutions, Ikc., will bt; enumerated by the officer in charge, 
tlie cases in wliich householders’ sclicdulcs will be provided, and all other ca.ses in which the actual enumera¬ 
tion will not be made by the general st.alT ol the district. In lliis context it must be rcraemWtd thilt, 
altlioiigli regimental lines will be considered as blocks and their Census wall be done under instructions to be 
i.'Sufd heieaflcr, liy the Military authorities, the Census of cantonments outside llie actual regimental lines 
will probably, except in large stations, be done by the general staff. 


PsHT II.— Preuminary Record. 

S, Stififily of .BuoJ.'!.—Each district has been snpplied witli enumeration books according to its estimated 
wants. These should he distributed some time in November lo the lahsildar, so that there may he no delay 
in meeting the indents of tlic supervisors when they come in. Along w'itli the books snpervi.sors should be 
supplied with loose schedule (ornis at the rate of 2 schedule le.avcs (4 schednles) per block,* The bcHjks 
should be in the hands of the persons who are lo do the preliminary record by the 20th December at the 
latest. 

0 . Agency for Preparing the Preliminary PecorJ .—District Officers should decide as soon as pos.sible 
and distinctly inform each supervisor what the agency is to be wTiich shall take the preliminarv record in 
<'.ach circle. The general rule is lliat laid down in paragiaph 10 of General Letter A., rue., that tlic pre¬ 
liminary record will he done by the patwan's in tlie country and by the enumerators in the towns. Small 
departures ni.ay be made from this rule for special reasons in particular places, liut notliing like a general 
depaiture from the rule should be made in any district without referring through ihi.s office for the orders of 
Government, Wlicre a patwar! is also a supervisor he will have to do the preliminary record of his own 
Patwdr! circle as well as supervise the preliminary record work of the rest of his Census circle : in such case.s 
care should be taken that Itic supervisor does not leave the oilier patwiiris loo long without an inspection 
especially at the commencement of their work. 

7. Control of the IPorl:.—Charge Superintendents must explain the rules to the supcrvi,sors and put 
them through a preliminary course of (illing up practice schedules, just as supervisors are directed to do 
witii their enumerators. 

It is during the prep.aration and siibse(]uent scrnliny of llie preliminary record that personal supervision 
on the part of superior nfRcers will tie most essential. During this lime (from the I5lh January to the date 

of the Censusllhe whole of the District Staff should be incessantly moving about from village to village, 

explaining, correcting, and supervising. 

8 . pilling up of the Schejtiles.~\X will be noticed th.-it the same details of tribe and caste are not being 
taken at the present Census as were taken in iSSt. The cs.sential point to be oicserved is that the name by 
which a man's tribe or caste is commonly known mu.sl appoiir in tine or other of the two columns. In 
making the vcinacular translation of the schedule, it is impossible lo use words defining exactly what is 
w-anltd which will be generally iritclligililc throughout the Province. The word “ kaunr’ is intend^ to 
imply what we call the main caste or tribe, and the “ sh.ikh," as explained in the instructions, is the sub¬ 
division of the main tribe or caste to which the people commonly astribe liiemselvcs. Great care should be 
taken to enter the n.ames of religions, castes, languages, and occupations in the terms used by the persons 
wlio are being enumerated. Except where a discretion has been speti.dly reserved to the Census Staff hy 
tile instructions, no attempt should be made lo aim at unifoimity by altering the n.imcs given. What is 
nccessaiy in this direction will be done after the Census is over. 


Part III.— The Actual Census, 

0. Heiuseholders’ Schedules .—District Officers should .sec that the list of persons to whom householders’ 
schedules arc lo be given are complete and the schedtiles themselves ready for distribution at least a week 
before the Census. The details of Talisil, Circle, Block, See., should be carefully filled in before they are 
handed over to the Supervisors for distrilmtion. When they are distributed by hand, a receipt should be 
taken in a dik book in the usiml way. Where the number of persons in a house is so large that a second 
schedule is necessary, the second schedule may be an ordinary and not a householder's schedule. Com¬ 
manding Officers of Regiments might be asked to speak lo the officers under their order.s on the evening of 
the Census, pointing out to them the importance of filling np their schedules properly. Where there are 
many private schedules to collect from Europeans or Eura.siars, a European or Eurasian should, if possible 
be appointed for the duty. As soon as the housclioldcrs’ .schedules reach head-quarters after the Census is 
over, they should be examined by a European Officer and returned at once for correction if necessary, 

10. Special arrangements. —(a) District Officers should satisfy themselves that by at least six days 
before the night of the Census the preliminary record in jails and similar public institutions, and on large 
construction works or railway premise.^, civil lines, and cantonments, is complete, and has been thoroughly 
tested and corrected, as weil as that of the district in general. ^ 

[h) Special provision should fie ni.ade fc the flonsus of large sarais and encamping-grounds, additional 
enumerators being held in readiness to assist, if necessary, in the event of travellers being present in un¬ 
expected numbers. 

(c) Travellers passing along m.iin lines of road between 9 r.M. and 6 a.m. on the night of the afith to 
27lh February should be enurnn alcd at fixed points on the roads, turrmikes and police posts being utilized 
for I his purpose. The rank and Ide of the police may be used for Census purpo.ses in this instance, if 
neressary. Blank schedules should be provided, and only those travellers should be enumerated who 
appear from enquiry not to have lieen already enumerated, and who are re.illy travelling, not merely coming 
home from the fields or along the road. 1 he police should also be instructed to give the enumerators 


. • liy “ Scheilule leaf ” should be understood the form on which the scheme is printed, which compries two schednfes. 
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information about n«w arriviJs of squatters. In the Mr tracts special enquiries should be made as to 
wh^her the camps of grasiers (jhoks or rahnas) have moved sinee the preliminary record, so that enitmerai- 
tors may have r.o difficulty in finding them. 

(rf) In paragraph p (iv) of General Utter A it was ordered that every recognised ferry or mooring 
place on rivers or navigable canals should form a separate block, unless it Was very insignificant and so 
situated that it could be conveniently included in a villtwe block. With respect to this latter class of m(X)r. 
ing placM no special inst'uctions are needed j they will be numbered as houses in the village list, and will 
be visHed by the enumerator in the course of his rounds like any other house. For the Census of the larger 
ghits, however, which have been made into separate blocks, separate instructions have been prepared and 
are given in a footnote below.* When there is abridge across the river, it will probably be most convenient 
for one enumerator to take both sides of the stream, and.ihe population in question is .so small that thi.s course 
will be unobjectionable, even where the two ends of the bridge lie in diflerent districts. It would be best for 
the enumerator to be appointed from that bank on which the bridge cstJibli.sliment has its quarters. The 
point must be settled between the Deputy Commissioners concerned m each case, but where one Kmiwerator 
IS appointed at each end, each should enumerate only the licalh on his liank and the travellers crossing from 
his shore. The object of keeping the EnumcT,'itor at his- post during the 27th is to pick up .any boats that 
may have escaped enumeration during the night by lieing moored or stranded at a distance from .any ghSt, 
The ordinary .schedules will be u.sed, but a supply of lio.at tickets will be specially proviiiod from Itiis office. 

(») Officials, who may be in camp on the night of the 20lh February, will enumerate the whole of their 
camps on schedules obtained for the puipose from the Deputy Commissioner. District Officers should 
satisfy themselves that these officials are ail duly provided with the requisite number of schedules. Such 
camps will be held tor Census purposes to be included in ihe block in which the head-quarters of the officials 
occupying them lie, and wlien two officers have a joint camp, the he.ad-quarters of the senior officer will be 
taken for this purpose. The .schedules will be signed and posted at once to the address of the Deputy’ 
Commissioner, who will see to their being duly summarised in connection with the block as above deter¬ 
mined. 

11. Red ink, finiclamatien, (sfc .— Where, as will often be Ihe case, red ink is not procurable in the 
villages, the Supervisors should be supplied with it and instructed to distribute small quantities to their 
Enumerators. It is important to use it on the final night ; otherwise it will be impossible to di.stinguish the 
part of the work which h.as still to be tested. The common aniline magenta dye ishisha ha ranfi) is inex¬ 
pensive. goes a long way, and c.an be obtained in the bazaar of any large town. A proclamation should be 
^tied few days defore the Census, requesting the p-opie to stav .at home as much as possibie on the night 
of the Census, and telling them that the head of each house should remain awake and keep one lamp burn¬ 
ing till the Enumerator h-as visited the house. The village he.admen and watchmen must be warned that 
they must accompany the F.numerator on his rounds. 

The Charge .Superintendents should pay .special attention to large and difficult blocks on the Census 
night, and the supervising staff should be strengthened throughout as much as possible. In large towns 
especially active superviMon will be both necessary and possible. 

12. Summarv of ihe results .—The Supervisors will bring their circle summaries to the tahsil direct 
along with their enumeration books and other papers. It will be the Tahsildar’s duly to see tliat the circle 
summaries are correctly prepared from the original and duly certified Enumerators’ abstracts, and that they 
contain all boat and travellers' schedules, fie must then post up the circle totals in a tahsil summary in the 
following form :— 


DlSlRICr. 


TAHSIL. 

! 
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houses. 
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1 
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1 
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T.ihsil Total 


This summary should be compiled without del.ay and de.spatchcd to the district head-quarters with tlie 
other papers noticed in the next paragraph. The Deputy Commissioner will have tlic tahsil touds trans¬ 
ferred to a district summary, in exactiy the same form .as the tahsil summary, the first column being' 
reserved for the t.ahsil, See., irisle.ad of for the circle. He will have to add to tlic tot.il.s of their respective 
t.ahsils the totals for (a) cantonments (railiUry .and civil limits and troops on the march), (Sj railway limits, 
(f) camps of officers on tour, and (d) the larger towns of whicii it may be more convenient to receive the 
summaries direct insteaii of through tiie tahsil. When the totals for each district are complete the Deputy 
Commissioner should telegraph the results to the Census Commissioner at Simla and to tlie Superintendent 


•i. The enumerator of the chat or ferry will no to his post at g p. M. on the night of the aoth February, and will 
enumerate in the usual manner alt persons spending the. night in IliatS mooted at the ghAt, and also all persons camped lor 
the night at the gh&t, so far as it lies within his block. Boatmen who spend the night on shore beyond the limits of the 
block, or who have spent the day at home and arc absent for the night only, should not be enumerated by him. 

a. He will remain at his post all night if there is a bridge there, and enumerate all travellers- passing over the bridge 
who do not appear from their statements to have been slretidv enumerated. 

3. He will further lematn at his post during the whole of the 27th up to S P,M., and will enumerate the persons in any 
boats-which may arrive et the ghat, unicss they already have a boat ticket, or unless they app‘-ar from their statements to 
have been already enumerated. But he will not enumerate any travellers by land who pass over the feriy on the 27th. 

4. For every boat which he enumerates, whether on the night of the 26th or on the 27th, he wdl give the head boatman 
a boat ticket filled in and signed by himself, a ticket being given lor each boat whether it contains^ people i>f not, 

3. The tickets should he numbered in the orir in which the bants are enumerated, and in the schedule " Boat No. 
so fnd BO " should be written instead of " House No. so and so,” and the name ol the head boatman and the plkce to which 
the boat actually belongs should be given instead of the kind of house, each boat being entered just like a separate house, 
t [As subsequently ainen^d.} 
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of Census Operations at Lahore in the following concise form ;—** Houses—s Males—s Females—i 
Total—," He should also transmit by post the detail to the Census Commissioner in the following form s— 


PROVINCE. 

DISTRICT. 

Remaeks. 

Name of Town, Cantonment, &;c., and total of rural areas. 

Occupied 

bouses. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

A. —Town A ......... . 

Cantonment A ' 

Town U, &c* 

Total Towns 

B. —Total rural areas. 

GRAND TOTAL OF DISTRICT 


1 
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A statement at the same time should be sent to the Provincial Superintendent in the same form, but 
giving details fur each tahsil. 

The railway population should be included in these statements in that of the town or village, as the 
case may be, in which the station is situated. The abstracts for regimental lines, iic., will be prepared by 
the Cantonment staff, those for the railway Census by the Railway Charge Superintendent. The latter will 
show the results for each railway station separately, keeping apart in each case the resident and travelling 
population. 

13. Despatch of Census papers to head-quarters.—Ai\ Census papers of any kind in the possession of 
the suWdinate staff must be given into the tahsil by the 8th of March. It is the duty of the tahsil staff 
to compare the enumeration books of each circle with the bound register of circle lists maintained in the 
tahsil and see that they are in every way complete. More especially the returns of houses shouldbechecked 
by the village and circle lists. Care should also be taken that all householders’ schedules are duly attached, 
and that the series of pages in each book is unimpaired. The Tahsildar and some of his ablest subordinates 
should be specially entrusted with the work of looking through the schedules and having any omission or 
obvious departure from the instructions corrected. It must be remembered, however, that entries of caste, 
religion, and occupation, and the like, must not be meddled with in order to fit in with any theories held by 
officials on these subjects. As soon as the books for each circle are ready, they should be tied together and 
sent to the district head-quarters along with the tahsil summary and village summaries and the appropriate 
circle lists and village (or ward) lists. At head.quarters they will be checked again by a special staff and 
then despatched in such manner as may be subsequently directed to the Divisional Abstracting Office. 

All other written papers connected with the Census, which are in the tahsil of District Office, should 
remain there till further orders. Unused schedules and blank forms. See., should be despatched at once 
from tahsils to head-quarters. 

At this fin.al stage of the work, the work of the tahsil and district staff is apt to grow lax and slipshod, 
unless the strictest supervision is maintained. District officers should see that all the scrutinising and 
attesting work required from the district and tahsil officials after the Census is over is thurougnly done. 
A little care exercised at this stage saves a great deal of reference subsequently from the abstracting 
offices. 


Up to and including the 3RD January this fo'rm should be used. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO SUPERVISORS. 

PART I.— Preparation of Circle Lists \nd Villaoe (or Ward) Lists 

I. Appointment of Supervisor —You have been appointed Supervisor of Circle No. under 

, Charpe Superintendent of charge No , to whom you are mimed .itely subordinate and to 

whom you should refer in all cases of dnubt You will be supplied with a m ip of vour ciicle, showing the 
village boundaries and the boundaries which have been proposed for the blocks in vour circle On this map 
you should mark the position of every village site, and you should then procet d to prepare your '• Circle 
List ” in the form given below, showing the boundaries of each block, the subsidiary p,irls of tach, the name 
of the Enumerator, and so forth Ihree specimens are appended, showing you how to hll up the form. 
You will perhaps not be able to fill up column b, and you will cerUtnly not be able to hll up tolumnsiy and 
8 till you have prepared a list ot the houses m each block . and the following instrui lions »ill show you how 
to prepare suih lists When you have prepared the lists of houses (known as village or w.iul lists , you will 
complete the circle list and send a copy to your Ch irge Supirintendrnt If you ol your own motion make 
any changes afterwards in your circle 1 st, you must at once tell youi Charge Superintendent, in order that he 
may correct his copy and have the copy at the tahsil corrected a Iso 

a. Vtlloge or Ward maps —When yon h.ave hlled up Llounin 4 of vour circle list, you should make .1 
rough sketch map of each village or ward, showing the sites mentioned in that column and cath house 
therein This map should not be drawn to scale, but should be of the roughest possible desrnpiion, all that 
IS wanted being a diagram, show mg the r lative position of the houses In towns, civil lints, and canton* * 
ments, the maps must include all lands lying within the town limits fixed bv the IJeputy Commissioner in 
villages the maps nf the village site should include the waste*land immediately ad|uining it, and ilso all 
localities wi'hin the block which include a house I he houses should bt numbered on the si maps m the 
first place m pencil They should be numbered m the order in which they lie and in which it will be most* 
convenient to visit them on the Census night • in streets the numbers should run up e,iih side sep.ai.itdv and 
not pass alternately from one side to the other; in hillv places the numbering should Ugin (lom the tip 
and go down hiH. The numbciing should be consecutivt. thioiighout each village ind each ward of a low n 

a Wh%t IS a house*—Ibe word “hou*e, ” wliemvcr used in Census instructions mt ms any 
“ makSn,” “ ahdta " or " ghar ” used for human habitation, even though it be a tint or shed, and evin 
though It may be used by day only Ruined houses, cattle pens, and other buildings not occupied liv man, 
need not be shown, but dwelling-houses fit for human habitation, temporarily vat int, or under ronslnii tion 
and likely to be completed by the end of February, must be entered When you arc doubtful whether a 
building IS used for human habitation or not, the prtsenee or absence of a chulhd will often be a good 
guide 

You will also in numbenng the houses have to givro a separate number to each encamping-groiind or 
gh 4 t or mooring place for boats, and to each well, garden, &c that is a usu>al resting plate for travellers, 
and to each institution, such as jails, police lines, disoensanes, gangs of workmen, &c (wherever these are 
not separate blocks) And a number should be added ,at the end of each village for the waste-land imme 
diately adjoining it, if any. In short, all localities that are well defined, in which travellers or others are 
likely to be found on the night of the Census, must be treated as houses and bear separate numbers, even 
though theie may be no buildings on them 

But vou must be careful not to enter every cattle-shed ci every well or every hut for guardi ins of i rops 
and the like, merely because some one is accustomed Ml Bleep there at night You must remember that 
every membw or servant of a family sleeping in such places will, under the rules, be entered at thi Census as 
residing in the house where the chulha is: and t( you count the sheds, wells, See., as separate houses, such 
men are likely to be counted twice over 

You will also be in doubt sometimes in the case of large court-yards and the like containing a very 
large number of chdlhds whether to number them as one house or many In this you must be guided by 
your own discretion 1 the mam points to observe are (i) that the Enumerator should be able to find each house 
easily: and (2) that the boundanes should be clear, so that the Enumerator may know exactly what the 
house covers. 

4.. Whaitsafamily{eh4lhitf—'Whi\t you are making the rough maps of houses referred to in para¬ 
graph 2, you will at the same time be making a rough list of the houses, showing the number of residoni 
Emilies in each Remember that the word “ family ” (chulhd), when used in Census instructions, inrludes 
ail the people, whether one or many, who eat together at one common table (chulhd), together with such of 
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ihclr servants as reside with them and any visitors staying with them. In miking your list of familiea you 
should show only such families as actually live in the house ; for inrtance, in the case of a aardl, only those 
families which permanently reside in the sardi should be entered. In tim case of schools, shops asM only 
in the day time, encamping,«rounds and the like, you will ordinarily enter no families i but it a school, 
master, ch'aukiddr, &c., actually lives in them and has no separate home where he eats his meats of sleeps, 
he will be entered as a family. ' So, too, in the case of mosques, khingihs, temples, &c., where there is a re« 
sident fakir or priest, he will be entered as a family. You will be supplied from the district office with a list 
of the public institutions, such as jails, dispensaries, police lines, &c., for which householders’ schedule* 
have been issued: in ail these cases yon will only enter families when there are persons actually living 
on the premises and having no separate home where they eat or sleep: you will not show prisoners, patients, 
constablc.s, &c , as separate families, 

5. J^inal Uemarealion of bto-k boundaries. —The rough maps and the rough lists of houses and 
families, referred to in paragraphs 2 10 4 above, may be prepared, in the first instance, by any of your sub¬ 
ordinates under your orders i but as soon as they are ready you should carefully check them and satisfy 
)ourself on the shot that no house in the area of the blocks has been omitted from them. When you con* 
sider the map and list to be quite correct, your next step should be to fix the exact limits of any blocks 
w hich have been only roughly marked out as yet. You must take special care that the limits of all the 
lilochs in y,5Uf circle taken together include the whole area of the circle, and not only the actual dwelling 
sites: for every portion of the ground in the whole circle must be included in some one block or other} 
otherwise people camping at a distance from the village on the night of the Census may not belong to any 
Enumerator at all. and so might be left out altogether. The boundaries of the blocks must, in all cases, 
follow village boundaries, streets, roads, and similar well-marked lines, about which there can be no mis¬ 
take : and in towns the whole of each block must be within the same mohalla. The point to be considered 
in fixing the size of your blocks is the number of resident families shown in the rough list mentioned in 
rule 4, together with the number of travellers that may be expected to be on the spot on the night of the 
Census. The block will ordinarily contain about 500 souls, and as a rule this wilt mean about too houses. 
But it is not enough to consider the number of houses only; for many of these may be schools, shops, &c., 
which are not occupied ,at night j while some of them may be largo s.arais and so on, each of which will 
contain a large number of people. The limits of each block when fixed will be entered in column 6 of your 
Circle Li.st. The boundaries must also be shown clearly on your village (or ward) maps; but it is not 
necessary to draw large maps to scale in order to do this: you should cither draw lines marked with the 
name of the road or other feature for which they stand, without regard to scale, or you should show the 
boundaries of the block on a separate sketch map drawn in the corner of the map which shows the position 


of the houses. 

6. Numbering of the houses and preparation of the Village or Ward List.—As soon as you have 
decided finally on the boundaries of each block, you should see whether the house numbering, which has 
been made on the rough house maps and on the rough lists of houses, corresponds with the block as finally 
determined, and should alter it if necessary till he does so. You should then for each village (or ward) 
prepare a village (or ward) list in Form C below, giving the inlormation which you have already roughly 
collected reg,srding each o( the houses. At the same time the numbers given in column 4 should be entered 
on the map in ink; and should be marked on each house in a conspicuous manner so as to be easily 
visible by the Enumerator when he makes his rounds on the Census night. In villages the best plan will 
be to paint a white square on the wall near the doorpost and (if possible) under the shelter of the eaves, 
and to paint the number on it in red (geru), both the while and red paints being mixed with linsecd-uil 
boiled with a little resin (rAl). In towns and for sheds and gypsies’ Ws a good plan is to mark the 
numbers on boards liung up on the houses j or, where the occupants agree, the number may be cut on the 
lintel. Where Nagri-writing Enumerators are employed, the numbers should be written in both Ndgri and 
Persian. 

Columns i, 2 and ,■? of the Vill.age (or Ward) list should correspond with I, 2 and 4 of the Circle list. 
In both lists you should notice in the column of remarks all cases in which householders’ schedules have 
been Issued. 

When you have completed the Village (or Ward) list of each block, you can fill in columns 7 and 8 of 
your circle list. The circle list will then be complete, and you can proceed, as ordered m rule i, to send a 
co()v of it to the Charge Superintendent. It should be accompanied by a copy of the Village (or Ward) 


li.st. 


7. Care to be taken of Census pfl/iers.—Understand once for all that the very greatest care must be 
•taken ol these and all other maps and st.atcments connected with the Census, The loss of any one of them 
will cause the greatest trouble and confusion j so alt Census officials should always give and take written 
receipts for any such paper when it passes from one to another. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


[ Appeadtii A* 


Part il.—P ruuminart Record. 

8 Disirtbutian a/enumeraiton iookt.'^Aa soon as >our circle list ia completo, }ou should forward to 
your Charge Superintendent an indent for the enumeration books required in your circle, showing how you 
intend to diatrioute them A form of indent is appended to this part, and your indent should be made 
in this form. The books published are of two sisis,—one containing 150 blank schedules, and one contain* 
ing 30 blank schedules,—and m indenting you should arrange for the distribution of the books in such a 
way aslo cause the least possible waste Ordinarily one schedule is required per house, with a few spare 
Your circle list shows y ou the number of houses there are m each village, w ard and block Each block will 
have a separate book pr books, and when a block contains more than one village or ward, each such village 
or ward tnould have a separate book or books. For a village of 17 house s, you will ordinarily indent for a 
book of 30 schedules, for one of 68 houses, sou will ordinarily indent foi one of 30 and one of 30, and so on. 
At the end of the irdent vou should add a requisition lot two loose schedule leaves per Enumerator (each 
leaf having a blank schedule form printed on either side;.* The later are only for the Enumerators to prac* 
tise on 

When you receive the books and schedules indented for, you should see that on the outside label of each 
book the names of the villages, block, and h numerator, the number of the book (if there are more than one 
in the block), and the number of houses eovered by each book are duly filled in. You should then summon 
the persons to whom the work of prep inng the preliminary record h is bc-en entrusted (these will usually be 
in towns the Enumerators themselves and in the country the Palwans, and perhaps you yoniself will have 
been ordered to take the preliminaijr reiord of p,irl of your ciriie). Vou should have copied into (he blank 
f irm of bUeb lift provided in each book the necessary extract from the v U ige (or ward) hsi relating to the 
area with which the book is concerned yon should comp ire this with the original, and, if satisfied that il is 
a correct copy, should sign it You will then give the book to tli< pirson who is to lake the preliminary lecord, 
after noting on the cover the date on which the book was issind for pieliininarv record. 

9 Preltmtnary ptarUt,e of EnumtraUns —When giving out the books to the persons who are to take the 
preliminary reuird. you should impress on them the necessity of carefully studying the instructions and speci¬ 
men schedules given in the books You will yourself be provided with a «opy of the instructions to Enu* 
merators, and of the specimen schixinle, both of which yon must Itain to know thoroughly 

The pn liminary rec >rd w ill bi begun in the country on the i sth of January and in towns on the 1st of 
February A week before th< preliminary record is to begin you must gel together .all your Fnumerators, 
whether they arc to bctmployed on the preliminary record or not, and taking them with you, you must 
practise making the prehrainary record for a part ol some coneenient village or town When the h numera¬ 
tors have seen you make several entries, you must make each man hll in stver.sl more himself under your eye. 
so that by the day appointed (or the commencement of ihe picliminarv record each of them may understand 
how the entries .are to be made You are forbidden to allow any prelimmiry practice to be ni.ede in the 
enumeration hooks it must all be done on loose schidules supplied to you for the purpose and must not be 
considereei in any way a substitute foi the real preliminary record 

10 Stiptrviiinntif the ptilimtnary record —The prehmin iry record must be finished by the 1st of Feb¬ 
ruary in the country and by the 15th of Febru iry in (owns When it is going on, you must incessantly move 
about your (ircle inspecting and correcting the work. When the preliminary re core! of any block is being 
prepared by a Fatw in, who is not the Enumeiator for that block, you must see that the Enumerator is with 
the Paiwan while the I’atwilti prepares the preliminary record of that block and also while vou arc inspecting 
the same If the I'numcrator in such cases is unable, forsufficiciit reasons, to be present at the preliminary 
record, you must arrange that the Patwdri takes him round the bleak and explains the entries to him tho- 
roughlv before the actual Census is taken. You must take care that the persons preparing the preliminary 
record thoroughly understand ynJ act on their iiistruciions and are not content with merely asking the pre¬ 
scribed questions and re cording the first answers given, whether (licv supply the inform ition wanted or not 
Fach entry must be Icsied by you on the spot, that is, at the house to which it relates, and all corrections in 
the prelimln ity record must he made in bl.ick ink, red ink being lor the actual Ci nsus only 

11. LompUtion of tin pieltmimiry rectir/f — When you have satisfied yourself as to the correctness of 
any page, you must sign it at the foot is in the specimen schedule When you have satisfied yourself that 
the pielimimry lecorcl is complete and every entry in it correct for the whole of youi circle, you should 
rcpoit the completion of the prelmiiiiary record to vi tir Charge Superintendent This must he efone in the 
country by the isth of hebniary and in towns by the 20th of Ftbru.aty .at the latest 1 hen you must see 
that before the night ol the Census cserj Enumerator is in possession of the book or books required for his 
block 

12. FtUtHir tip the s<htdnlet.— Ihc instructions to Fmnnerators will sheiw you how the schedules ought 
to be filled up. but you must pay great attention to the following points — 

(») You should see that where blank spares are left for further entries at the end of a house, the 
amount of blank space IS sufficient Forsirdis, village rest-house s, cncainping-gioiinds, and 
the like, several pages will often have to be left blank. 

(ij) When a woman’s name is not mentioned in column 1, you should direct the Enumerators to 
enter her relationship to some memlier of the femily, unhssanv serious ob)ection i‘ ofleied by 
the head of the house to such a course 1 his will facilitate correction at the hnal Census 
(e»i) Column a —See that Jains are not entered as Hindus Only Sikhs, who wear long ban and do 
not smoke, should be entered as Sikhs 111 column 2, others although calling themselves Sikhs, 
should, in column 2, be entered as Hindus, and m column 3, the word • Sikh ” will be entered , 
except where the name of the sect, as Nanakpanthi, tke, can be given, in which case that name 
will be entered in column 3 

(i») Column j —The sect of every Hindu will be entered in colunin 3, unless he is unable to state it 
If a Hindu is a Chela of any sort, his sect should be shown in column 3, though he m ey not be 
A Sadhu, If he have retained his oiiginal caste, his caste and its subdivision should he shown 
in columns 4 and 3 But if he have .ibsndone^ his casie, whether he be a Sadhu 01 e Chela, 
and whether he is mairied or not, his sect must be entered in columns 4 and 3 as well as m 
column 3. Whenever a faeifr can sij what sort of a fcqir he is, this should be entered m 
columns 3 and 4 : the word faqir should not be enterexi except where it is impossible lo ascer¬ 
tain from a man what kind of a f.sqir he is 

Take care that Hindu and Sikh women are not returned as belonging to the sect of their hus¬ 
bands, unless they have actually entered them 

(®) Column 4.- When persons of very low caste return themselves as belonging to some much higher 
caste to which they obviously do not belong, you are at liberty to use your discretion about the 
caste entry. For instance, if a feh says he is a Moghal 01 a RSjput, and obviously cannot be 


• By « schedule Iwf ” shouW be undecstood the furin on which the schedule 11. printed, which comprues two schoduloP. 
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so, you muy cntef him as a Teli and not as a Mc^hal or Rdjput. But you most only m^e 
such alterations in very obvious cases. . . . 

,i»i) Column 5.—It is not intended that the subdivision of the tribe or caste shown in column j 
should be necessarily the next subdivision aftw the tribe or caste, as known to Mirfjsls or to 
historians. Column 5 should give the subdivisions to which people commonly ascribe them* 
splves. For instance, a Syiil is a Rijput, and historians say he is a PunwSr Rdjput 1 but the 
entry for a Sy 5 l will be “ column 4, Itdiput j column 5, Sydf," and not “ column 4, Rtjput i and 
column 5, PunwAr,” because the SyAls always describe themselves as SyAls and not as Pun* 
wSrs. 

Column 6 . —Eunuchs should be entered as male. 

(eiji) Colvmtt S.—Enter unmarried prostitutes as kwArf. A divorced person will be entered as 
widowed, whether that person’s former husband (or wife) is dead or not. 

(fx) Column 9.—In entering a person’s parent tongue, be very careful that it is entered exactly as 
the person describes it. You are not on any account to substitute another name for the Ian* 
guage. 

(») Column 10. —Insist strictly on the carrying out of the orders relating to the entry of birth'place. 
The names of villages or tahsils should not be entered in any case, and the name of a district 
in another province must not be entered alone, for the order is to add that of the province. 

{.»•>) Column II .—The occupation column will have to be filled up with especial Care. Note that an 
entry must be made lor every one, man, woman or child, because the return is of the means of 
livelihood, not atone of the occupation exercised. Only one occupation is to be entered, except 
when a person gets a living from land as well as from .some other source, and then two occu¬ 
pations must be shown. In specifying the nature of a man’s connection with the land, do not 
enter several terms, such as ‘ Malik aur A/aerfr*,’although a man, for instance, may be a tenant 
of other persons’ lands as well as owner of his own. You must only enter that form of connec¬ 
tion with the land by which the man mainly obtains a living from the land. Flntries with regard 
to occupations connected with the land should be entered briefly as Malik Khndkasht, MAlik 
Ghairkasht, Muziri, Sanjhi, KAma, Mazdiir ZarSiti. It will not be necessary to distinguish occu¬ 
pancy tenants from tenants without rights of occupanev. By Matdnr y.araiti is me.ant a man 
who selves for daily hire. Men who work for monthly or yearly wages should not so de¬ 
scribed, but should be called KAma or some similar name by which they are known. 

The name of a c.aste should not be entered in this column, except where no other term will indi¬ 
cate the means of livelihood. 

Prisoners (including civil prisoners and persons under trial) in jails and lock.ups should be 
entered in this column as prisoners. 

(v/i) Column 12.—In this column persons .at school or college being still under instruction must, 
be entered as " learning,” although they may be able to read and write. 


Sample Form of Indent for Enumeration Books and Loose Schedules to he submitted by Supervisors. 


INTIKNT FOR ENOMF-RATION BOOKS AND LOOSE SCHEDULES. 


C1RCI.K No. 


Name of SuPEavisoa. 


block Letter. j 

Village or Ward, 

No. of 

No. 0/enumeratitm 

1 boohi, "wanit d. 


houses. 

01 50 sche¬ 
dules. 

Of xo sche¬ 
dules. 


A . . . 

B . . . 

C . . . 

Knlumimr Klieri ..... 

UiMtinBwnl ...... 

Sdltanpur Khurd-O'Kalan • . 

90 

17 

<>H 

2 

1 

&r. 

I 

1 



Total No. of hooks 



4 



Add loose schedule pages for S blocks at 2 
per block ...... 

■ 

16 




(Signed) 


Supervisor, 


Part III.— Final Enumeration. 

13. Householders' schedules .—Three or four days before the Census night householders' schedules with, 
headings properly lillcd up must be distributed to .nil the houses in your circle for which they arc sanctioned. 

14. Encampments of vagrants .—During the few days immediately preceding the Census, your Enu¬ 
merators should enquire whether any new- settlements of gypsies, herdsmen and the like have taken place 
within their blocks since the preliminary record was made : and, if so, these people must be added to the 
preliminary record, unless they are ac»ut to depart before the Census evening. If any such people in¬ 
cluded in the preliminary reco-d have shifted their quarters, the whereabouts of their new camp must be 
ascertained. Further enquiries will, as directed in No. 18 of the in.structions to Enumerators, nave to be 
made on the night of the Census. 

15. Preliminary inspection.— You must visit or send for each Enumerator in your circle either on the 

24lh or 26th of February, and satisty yourself that he has his complete preliminary record and is ready to 
t.ake the Census on the nigiit between the 26th and 27th. You should at the same time see that he has some 
red irk for use 00 that night. _ ■ 

16. Supervision on the Census night—Onung the night of the Census you should, when possible, visit 
all the Enumerators of your circle, or if distances are too great for this, you must visit as many of them ns 
vou can; an-l especially all the Large villages with miscellaneous population and those on frequenUtd reads 
where travellers may be^expecled to stop. . ^ 
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17. j'a/au,/xiruM, ts’e.—If there are any Urge sardis, parAos, or other such places m your circle. It 
will be well to ascertain, first of all, on the Census nig[ht, whether an unusually targe numbw of travellers 
has arrived : if so, rt may be necessary to put on a special Enumerator to take their census E.arly on the 
morning of the 27th February tl>e Enumerator should again visit all sardis,paraos,d<lk bungalows and other 
such pla'-es, and find out whether any travellers have come in since he took the census of the plate. If so, 
these should be added to the stheduks, unless it appears that they have been already enumerated elsewhere 
during the night 

18 Collection of honstholderi' siheduUs—On the morning after the Census (ayth Pebruiry), each 
Enumerator must collect all the householders’ schedules in his block. As he takes eath, he must examine 
It carefully, and if he sees reason to doubt its correctness, he must make enauiry from the person who has 
filled it up and satisfy himself, before finally accepting it that the entries have been properly made. 

tg. htnal testing — On th( morning of the 27th February you must start on a visit to all your blocl s 
As you come to e,nh you must examine the Enumerator’s book, test the new entries, and see that all netes- 
sary additions and erasions have been toiTtctly made. Especially you should take care that when a per¬ 
son’s name has been scratched out as dead or absent, all the entries against him aic scratched out too. If 
you are quite sure from enquiry that any person has been left out or entered wrongly during the night, you 
must make the necessary corrictions But do not alter the entries about anyb^y not on the spot unless 
you are quite sure what should be written. You must examine householders' schedules caiefulh. and when 
they are complete and correct, you should see that they are stitched in at the end of the Enumeratoi’s 
book. 

20 Preparation Village abstracts —In each Fnumeratoi’s book there is a form of abstract showing 
for each book the number of the houses and people to whom the book relates. As soon as an Enumerator’s 
book has been completely tested on in the manner above prescribed, and ascertained to be complele, the 
Envimeintor should fill up the form of absttact'fiom the schedule You should then cause his results lo be 
Independently tested by .1 second Enumerator, who has not seen the lesiilts previously brought out, and if 
the results dilfer, the bexjk should be given as above to a third Enumeiator, and you should yourself test 
and sign the abstr.ict In these abstracts ill persons entered at the preliminary record as * nunraan,” and 
all persons entered for the first time at the final enumeration except infants newly born will be entered as 
"visWrs” \\'hen you have signed the abstracts you should tear them out of the Enumerator’s book and 
post them together in the order of your circle lists When you have collected the abstracts ol all the blocks 
in your circle, you should fill up a circle summary in the appended form, and carefully scrutinise it All this 
should be done as qim kl> as possible aflci the tinsiis 

21. Tiansliferation of s lieliiles —Before the commencement of the preliminary record, you^ should see 
if any of the persons lakiiig the prelimmiry record write in characters olhtr than Peisian. Fvery person 
taking the prcliminarv record, and everv Enumerator who uses anv chsricter other than Feisian, should be 
told to leave spaces above his entries in the schedule 1 and.cifter tfie final Census, you should get the person 
who maeli the enltics to read them out lo \oci and you should make m Persian inlcrhncai copies ot the 
onginal entries In all cases when an interlinear copy is made, the man who wrote the sehccluks must him¬ 
self read them out 

22. filing of ennmeintion Aoels—When the books of schedules are complete for youi circle, you 
should bnng them inlo the tahsil, together with .ill the Census papers relating to the ciicli I he work 
should be entirely finished off and all the papers biought to the lahstl by the 8th oT March at the latest 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 

Part 1.—The Prblimihart Rscorh, 

1. Beginning from the of iSgi 

you will visit every house in your block to which a separate number has been affixed, in the order in which 
they are entered in the block list In your book, and enter in the schedules in that book every person residing 
in those houses in the manner prescribed below. 

2. You must use black ink and write very clearly in the character you know best. 

3 You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more than eight persons in a house you 
,^ouId continue the entries for that house on the next page, repealing at the top of that page the number of 
the house in question, with the word " continued ” after it in brackets. You must never begin the entries 
for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should leave the unused lines blank. 

4. If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule be the same as that of the person 
entered on the line .above, you must repeat the entry and never write the word “ditto,” or make dots. 

5. If one of the houses on the list be found unoccupied, you should write the word “ empty ” after the 
number of that house on the top of the form. If a householder’s^schedule has been provided fur a house, 
you should make no entry at all for that house. 

6. You are to enter on this visit all persons who ordinarily live and take their meals from the house, 
even though any of them may be, at the time of your visit, absent for a short time at the bazar, town, 
watching crops, fishery, &c., or even for a few days at a wedding, on a pilgrimage, or the like, provided 
they are to be back at the house before the 26th Fcbi-uary. After those ordinary residents you should enter 
the visitors, if any, stopping in the house; but not such as will not remain there till the 2(»th Febru.ary. In 
dharmsalas, sar&is or temples, you should enter on this occasion only those who usually live there, and not 
travellers, Stc., stopping only a day or a night or so in the building. 

7. Before beginning to make these entries you must read carefully the rules for filling up each column 
which are printed below, and also the specimen schedules. 

8. Wnilst you are filling up these schedules the Supervisor will inspect your work, and see if vou under* 

stand the rules. You should point out to him dhtries about «hich you are in doubt and receive his instruc¬ 
tions. You must have completed all the entries in your block by the of l8gi. 


Part 11.—The Finai. Census. 

9. On the evening of the 26th February 1891, as .soon as the lamps are lit and the cattle have come from 
grazing, you will take this book as already filled in, and visit every house in your block in order. 

10. You must summon the chief member of each family residing in the house, and read over to him the 
entries made for his family in the schedule. You will strike out the entries for persons who are not present, 
and fill up the form for .any person now in the house who was not there when tlie first visit was made, such 
as guests. Infants newly born, and others. 

11. You are to consider as present all living in, or taking their meals from, the house, even though any 
of them may be out fishing, or watching in the Helds, or at a shop, &c., for the night. 

12. You must enter the word “ visitor ” in column I after the names of all who have only come to the 
house for a short time, and do not ordinarily reside there. 

13. if there be no room left in the schedule for the fresh entries above-mentioned, you must take a fresh 
page at the end of your book and enter on it the house number, with the word “ continued ” after it. 

14. Before you leave to go on your round, you must sue that you are yourself enumerated as present in 
the house where you are stopping. 

15. You must make no alter.ation whatever in any entry against the name of any person whom you do 
not strike out, because he or she is no longer present. When you so strike out an entry, you must draw the 
line completely through all the entries relating to that person, and not merely through column I. 

16. Vou must use only red ink for entries and erasures made on the round on the 2f>th February. 

17. Whilst going on this round you must visit every house marked “ empty ” in your book, to see 
whether any person is now living there. 

18. After visiting, as above, all the dwelling-houses, you must go to the dharmsalas, sdrai.s, encamp¬ 
ments and landing-places, where travellers rest for the night, and enter all particulars in the schedules lor 
the wayfarers, pilgrims, 8cc., you may find there, and strike out the entries against residents. See,, who are 
not now present. You should ascertain from the vilkage watchmen if any wandering gang. See., has come to 
encamp in your block, and if there be any such, you should go and enumerate it as above prescribed for 
other persons. 

19. If any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, you should collect it on the 
morning of the 27th February, and after seeing that the rules have been complied within filling up tr.e co¬ 
lumns, you should stitch or pin it into your book, next to the last schedule filed up by you. 

20. After your book has been inspected by the Supervisor, you will prepare the short abstract printed 
on the back ol the specimen schedule in it, as directed by the Supervi.sor. 

ai. According to the Census Act every person is leg.illy bound lu fiirni.sh you with such information as 
is necessary for filing up the schedule, but you are forbidden to ask for any information not required fur 
the purpose of the Census. Any Enun.crator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected w th 
the Census renders himself liable to punishment under the law- 


Part Ill.— Rules for fillino up the Sc hepule. 

Rule i. —Column 1 {Serial namher and name).—Knter first the chief resident member of the 
family, whether male or female; then the other members of the family and their resident servants, if any ; 
and lastly, visitors or temporary residents, after the names of whom write “ visitor ” in brackets. Wh?re 
there are more families than one enter them in the order given in the block list. 

If there be any objertion made to giving the name of a female, write the word “ female ” in this column. If an infant 
has not yet been nagied, enter the word‘.‘infant. ” Ihe Enumerator it nut to insist upon any female giving ner own or 
husband’s name. The serial number must not be added till the night of the aoth Eebiuary. 
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RutE 4.—Column 4 {/Religion}.—Enter here the religion which each person returns. 

As Hindu, Mussulman, Sikh. Jain. Christian, Pursi. Low castes as Cliamar, Chuhra, Stc., should be entered by the 
religion which they themselves return, and no dispute about it is to be raised, 

Rolb 3.—-Column 3 {Sect t/ religion).—Enter the sect of religion followed by each person as they 
return its — 


As -Dadiipanthi Arya, &c., for Hindus | Sunni, Shta, Arc., for Mu.-.sulmans; Kuka, Nirankiiri, ftc., for Sikhs: and for 
Christians enter wliether Church of England, Kuinan Catholic, Piesbytcnan, Wesleyan Methodist, Baptist, Methodist 

ibc. 


Epi^opaliany 

If the sect cannot be stated, enter not returned 


’ in thicmliimn. hii^ dci nnf l»avr> if hlnnt/ 


Rule 4. —Column 4 {Caste, &c .).—In this column enter the caste or tribe:— 

As Brahman, Raiput, Khatri, Jat Arora, Gujar, Biloch, Pathan, Kanot, Chamar, A'C. Do not onler vagiia terms as 
Marwari, Karar, Hindki, Pahari, Arya, fitc. For Christians enter the race as Native, Kurasian, F.uropcan, Armenian, &c. 

Rule 5.— Column 5 {S/zb-dii’ision of caste). —Here show the division of the tribe or caste under which 
the people ordinarily class themselves :— 

As (iaur, Sarsut for Brahmans ; Tiwana. Syal, Chauh.in, Sic., for R.-ijputs; .Sandhu, Virkh, &c., for Jats; Viisafrai, 
Khattak, Sic., for Pathans. For females record the subdivision as stated hy the petsons with whom they are living. Where 
no subdivision is returned, re|ie8t the entry in column 4 ; but do not Ic.svo this column hlnnk. For Native and Kurasian 
Christians enter in this column the caste or other de.signation. if any. which they themselves return ; Imt if they icturn no 
entry for this column, repeat the entry in column 4. For Europeans return the nationality, as English, Irish, American, 
French, &c. 

Rule 6 .—Column 6 {Male or female).— E.ntcr here for each person as e’thcr male or female, even 
though you have written the renrA female in column I already. 

Hulk 7.—Column 7 {Age). —Enter the age as it. will be on the Census night, not a,s' it is on the date 
when the preliminary record is made. 'Enter the number of the current year of each person’s life :— 

e.g., il he has completed jj years and is in his 33rd year,enter 31: and similarly against infants under one year old 
enter i. If any one cannot state his (or her) age exactly, you should make en<|uirii-s freim ollu-r meinhers ol the household 
or guess the age from the person's appearance, il he (or .she) bn present, or reior to some well-known event of local import¬ 
ance by which the yeai ol birth can be fixed. You must not insist on seeing any female who is nut voiuiitarily produced 
^forc you. 

Rule 8 . —Column 8 (Marriage, (gc.). —Enter each person, whether infant, child, or grown-iip, as cither 
married, unmarried or widowed. 

Children wlio have been inairicd should lie entered a.s married, even though they may not have begun to actually live 
with their wives or husbands. Persons who have lieen married, hut have no wives or husbands living should be entered as 
widowed. 1 he Emimeretor must accept the statement marie hy the person, or in the case of children by their relations. 
Thi.s column must not lie Icit blank for any one of whatever age. 


Rule 9.— Column 9 (Parent tongue). — Enter the langu.agc which each pcr.son returns .is ordinarily 
spoken in the household ol thil person’s parents. 

Rule 10.- Column 10 (/;t>fh-/>/i'Cc).—Enter the district, or state in which each person w.as born, and if 
the person be niJt born in the Punjab Province. ,add the name of the province of birth. 

If the person li« liorn out ol India, enter the country as England, Afghanistan, Iran, Sec. The names of villages, tah- 
sils, &c., arc not to be given. 

Rule ii —Column it (Orctif^ation or means of subsistence). — {Read this rule S'eev carefully, and risk 
the Sufieryisor about all cases •which seem donhtful to you'). —Enter here the exact occupation or means of 
livelihood of .ill males and fem.iles who do work or live on priv.ile property, such as house-rent, pension, 
jagir, &c. In the case of children and women who do no work, enter the occup.ltion of the he,id of Iheir 
family, or of the person who supports them, adding the word “dependent,” but do not leave this column 
unfilled for any one, even an inf.int. If a person have two or more occupations, entei onlv the i hief one, 
except when a person owns or cultivates land 111 .iddition to another occup.ltion, when both should be oitler- 
cd. If a person lie temporarily out of employ, enter the last or ordinary occup.ltion. 

No vague teims should he useil, sm-h as “ sei vice,” “ Government sei vice,” " shnp-kei-iiing,” “ laboui,” Ac. ; hut the 
exact seivtce, the goods sold, the class nflaliour, must be stat<*d. When a person’s occunation is connecled with agricul¬ 
ture, it should be stated whether the land is cultivated in person nr all h-l to tenants; if he be an .-igiiculttnal labourer, it 
should be stated wlmther he be r-ngagerl hy the month or vour, or is a dally field laiiriurei, Women who cam money by 
occupations independent of theii husbands, such as selling tirewood, cowiluiig i al es and giess, by giinding corn or doing 
house work lor wages, shoulrl he shown under those occupations. If a person makes the arllrrles he sells, he should he 
entered as “ maker and seller ” of them. If a person lives on alms, it should ho stated whetliei he is a icligious mcndic.int or 
an ordinary beggar. When a person is in Government, Railway, or Municipal seivice, the -pecial si-ivlce should lie entered 
first, and the wort! Goveinmcnt nr Municipal, &c., alter, as clerk. Government.; sweeper, Munittpal ; carpenter, Pailway. 

Rule 12.—Column 12 (Insfructicn). —Enter in this column against tvich person whether grown-up, 
child or infant, cither learning, literate, or illiterate. Enter all those as learning who are unricr instruc¬ 
tion, cither at home or at schoolor college. Enter as li>erale those who arc aide to both read and write anv 
langu.igc, but arc not under ins-lriiction as above, h'nter .-is illiterate those who are not under instruction, 
and who do not know how to both read and write, or w ho can read but not write, or c.in sign their owm 
name, but not read. 

Rule 13.—Column 13 (langnagi’Irnp-aii) Ay fi'fcriifr). —Enter here the l.ingn.ige which those shown .is 
literate in column 12 can both read and write, and if a person knows how to read and write English, as well 
as that language, enter " English ” al.so. 

This column is to bo lett blank tor tliose shown in column 13 as frarn/uA' or illiterate, and except wheie English is 
known, only one language should be onterod, namely, that host known. 

Rule 14.—Column 14 (Infirmities ).— If any person he Idind of both eyes, or dc.if and dumb from birth, 
or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmily in this column. 

Do not ontei those: blind of one eye only, or who have become deal and dumh oitcr birth, or who ate suficiii.g hum 
white leprosy only. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE USE OF CENSUS ENUMERATORS AND THE 
PERSONS WHO PREPARE THE PRELIMINARY RECORD. 

Note. —These questions are intended to show the main points to ht' enquired about. Dut the instruc¬ 
tions must be carefully studied : and if the answers first given to the ciucslicins do not contain the informa- 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


tion required in the instruciions, those answers must not be recorded 5 but, fresh questions must be asked 
until the required information is obtained. 

r.utr I.—Prkmminarv Repord. 

1. Who is the head of this f.-imily ? 

2 . Column I. —What is your name? 

3. Column j .— What is your relitjion? 

4. Column 5. —Do you bclonj; to any particular sect of that relijjion? If so, to which ? 

3. Column jj. —Wh.'ii is your tribe or custc ? 

6. Column 5.—What is the name of the branch of that tribe or caste by which you are commonly 
known ? 

7. Column 7,—How old are you? I mean, what is the number of the year of your life you arp now 
livin? in ? 

h. Column S. —Have you ever been married ? If so, have you any husband (or wife) now living? 

y. Column y.—What language was spoken in your father's household. 

10. Column 10, —lnwh.it district were you horn ? If it is not in the Punjab, in what Province is itp 
If it is not in British territory, in what State is it? If you were not born in India, give the name of the 
country in which you were botn. 

It. Column /(.—How do you get your living? If you get it from the land, are you owner, or tenant, or 
what'/ Have you any other oceupation besides agriculture ? ll you have several occupations, which, is the 
principal one? If you h.ive no occupation of your own what is the occupation oi the person who supports 
you ? 

12. Column 12. — Are you being educated 7 If not, can you read and write ? 

13. Column ly .—If you are no longer liemg educated and can read and write, what language can you 
read and w'rite? Can you read and write English? 

14. Now toll me the names of all will) .are ordinarily living or taking their meals with you; first, the 
members of your f.amilv in order of .age; then .servants; (hen any visitors that may be staying with you. 
Are tlicse visitors likely to be staying vi ith you on the 26th of h'ebruary ? 

15. Now answer each question from No. 2 to No. 13 about e.ach of these people. 

16. Is any of these people of unsound mind, or de.af and dumb from birth, or blind of both eyes, or .a 
leper ? 

Part H.—Final Cen.sus. 

17. t.isten while I re.ad out the names of persons entered .as living in your house? 

18. Arc all these persons alive ? Has any one of them gone away so that he is not at present living or 
taking meals with you ? 

ip. Is .anybody living or taking meals with you who has been born or has come into the house since the 
entries were made and is not included in them ? 

20. If so, answer each question, as in questions 15 and 16 about each such person. 
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•GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


GENERAL LETTER C., DATED 13TH JANUARY 1891. 

From—E. 13. MActAOAN, Esq., .Superintendent. Census Operations, Punjib, 
To—All Deputy Commissioners in the Punjdb. 


I h.nvethc honour to .nddn-ss you as follows regarding the procedure to be adopted in forwarding the 
results of the Census to the Abstracting Offices. 

а. The Tahsildar has first to test the completeness of the returns for each circle in the manner laid down 
in paragraph 11 of General Leticr U. When the returns for a circle are ready, the following papers will be 
lied up in a bundle and despatched to head-quarters, vtB.i — 

(i) The Kiiumcration Books : 

(iil The K.numer.ators* Abstracts and the Circle Summary; 

(iii) The Circle List and the Viilage Lists. 

After the book.s for every circle in the tahsil have been desp.atchcd to hc.ad-qti.irters, the Tahsilddr should 
also iorw.ard his bound copy of th'e Circle Lists. He should meantime recover from the Charge Superintend¬ 
ents their copies of tiie Circle and Village Lists and keep these for reference in the tahsil. ^He should also 
retain all maps and other written papers; but should despatch unused schedules, blank forms, &c., to head¬ 
quarters. 

q. As the hooks for e.ach circle arrive at the S.adr,the parcel should he opened, and the officials deputed 
for the work will examine the contents in order to make sure— 

(i) lluat all the. papers, which according to the last parago-ipfi should be in the parcel, are there; 

(ii) that there are one or more books for every block mentioned in the Circle List; 

(iii) that the number of houses de.alt with by the books tor each block corresponds with the number 

entered in the Circle l.i.st and the Village List ; 

(iv) that the number of Householders’ schedules returned with each hook corresponds with the 

number entered on the outside of the book. 

Mistakes or omi.ssions in these respects must be cleared up by immediate reference to the Tahsildars. 

4. The whole series of papers to be received from the Tah.sild.irs will thus by degrees be completed. 
But besides the papers received from the Tahsilddrs there will be other papers regarding the population of 
the tahsils which will be received direct .at the Sadr. These will l>e— 

(ii) The Cantonment Returns, sent by the Cantonment Magistrate or other officer presiding over 

the Census in cantonments ; 

(h) The Railway returns .sent by the Railway Charge Superinlendent ; 

(c) The returns of the camps of officers on tour ; 

(1/) The returns of very large towns sent by the Secretary to the Municipal Committee or other 
officer appointed for the piirpo.se. 

Each of these sets of returns as they come in should be tested in the same way as those received from the 
tahsils. When found complete, they should be divided olf according to tahsils, and the papers regarding 
each tahsil placed with ihe other papers of that tahsil. 

5. In order to cheek fully the completeness of the returns and to facilitate the subsequent process of 
tabuiatlon (which will be done by villages in theii revenue order), it is necessary to prepare a_complete list 
of Ihe blocks in the tahsil and the books appertaining to them. This list (to be known as Tahsil List or 
Fehrisl Tahsil —List F.) should be prepared at mice for each tahsil, on the basis of the distribution of books 
already effected': and any addilions or modifications required hereafter should he carefully recorded in it. 
The form of the list with ihslructions for its compilation is appended to this letter: the list should be pre¬ 
pared in the tahsil, and a copy of it should he sent to the Sadr, all necessary altcr.-itions up to the very 
d.ate of the Census being carefully recorded in both. When all the returns for a tahsil have been received 
after the Census, the Enumeration Book and Ihe Tahsil List should he compared, to set that no Ennmcra- 
lloTi Rooks mentioned in the list are wanting, and that the list contains all the books which have been returned. 

б. When Ihe returns arc ascertained to be complete, the Enumeration Books, Bnumerafors’ Abstracts, 
Circle Siimmarv, Circle Lists and Village Lists of every circle in the tahsil should be forwarded forthwith 
to the offic er in ch.arge of the Afestracling Office, together with two copies of the Tahsfl List. A chaldn 
should .accompany, stating the number of bundles and the number of the circle to which Ccicli bundle relates. 
A duplicate of this chaldn should he sent by post to the officer in charge of the Abstracting Office : and in¬ 
timation should be sent to me of the despatch, on such and such a date, of the books for the tahsil. 

7. Together with the first bati h i f papers sent off, please send to the Abstracting Office any surplus, 
insiriirlions and bl.ank forms of .alt kinds th.al you may have to spare, as they will be useful in the AbstracU 

ng Office. A memorandum of the number of each kind sent should accompany them, and you should 
keep a simihar note in \our ofFiie for future reference. 

8 . 'riie coverings in which the books, &c., were originally sent to you should be again u.sed for packing, 

and no expense should be incurred on this account. If a few more are required, they should be hired if 
ptissible. , . , . , , ' 

(l References regarding missing papers and matters requiring explanation win be made to you in ver¬ 
nacular liy theofTici-r in c harge of the Abstracting Office, and I request that such communications may be 
treated as ui-y.eiit .and that where you are not able to answer them without referring to the tahsil, immediate 
reference may bc' made*. The officers in charge of the Abstracting Offices are authorise-d also to correspond 
direct with the Tahsildars, and Tahsilddrs should be warned against allowing any delay to take place in 
rcolving to such rc'ferences. 

Tahsil List—Form F. 
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Villatje or Ward. 
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and 


No. of 
Block. 


PART 1.— Towns. | 

Municipality Ahinadabad, Ward i \ 
Ixihaiiinw^la. I) 


5 « 
5 


Remarks. 



Insfructions far filling up the farm. 

First enter the towns of the tahsil, as 
determined in accordance with 
parairrapli 5 of General Letter A. 
UndtT each tt»wn show, first, the 
wards ot the town proper, then the 
suburbs. Cantonments and Civil 
Lines if within town limits should 
)>e entered in the same way as 
Suburbs; if outside town limits, in 
the same way os separate towns. 
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Book. 
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Part I.—Towns— ronWHsed. 




44 

Municinality Ahmadabod, Suburb 
Lakhi. 

5^ 

I 


43 

Ditto, Civil Lines • 

5 ^ 

1 

loKn^lUb Ilouseholders* 



2 

Schedules. 

15 ditto. 



Ditto, Railway residents 

I a 

1 

2 

Knglish. 

Ditto. 



1 h 

1 

2 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 




3 

Ditto. 


Ditto, IVavclIers by rail 

2 a 

1 

Ditto. 


Cantonment Ahmadabad, Haziir. 

8 a 

1 




&b 

J 





2 

6 English ) loiiseholdcrs' 





Schedules. 


Ditto Lines, 20 tli Native 

9 ft 

1 



Infantry. 

9 b 

2 

1 



&c. 





Part II.—Villages. 




1 

Amirpura ..... 

]8 a 

1 


2 

Chawinda ..... 

i.S a 

2 

.3 

( ■ 


3 

Gil (no village site) 

1 IQ rf 






4 

fiadhokr , , . . . 

t 3 


5 

Kot Manipur .... 

19 e 

1 



Ditto, Railway Station » 

7 « 

< 

English. 


Ditto, Travellers by rail . . 

7 b 

1 

Ditto. 

6 

Kheia • . . . . 

' 9 / 

1 






_ 
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InutTiiCtions for filling up iht 
/nrwff-^onciuded. 


Then enter the villag^es strictly in 
their revenue order. I'be first 
column of the form must show 
every number consecutively and, if 
any villai^e has no books entered 
opposite it, explanation must be 

f fiven (t'.r., that it has been ontlre- 
y includAtl in town limits). Knter 
every revenue village, even if it has 
no aoftdi. Where them are rakhs, 
&c., which have no reventienumbcr, 
these should follow the list of vib 
lages. 

1 T»c books for railway stations or 
for travellers by rail recorded at 
a railway station, or for travellers 
by road, or for gang^ of workmen, 
niust appear in this list under the 
village within the area ot which the 
enumeration in each case was done. 

Write the names ot the towns and 
villages very clearly. In thecolumn 
ol remarks note against any book 
written entirely in P^ngHsh (as 
railway book** and s^ime canton¬ 
ment book< 5 ) the word ** English j ** 
and also note thenumherof English 
Householders* Schedules attached 
to each book. 


No. 693, dated Lahore, X5th January 1891. 

From^V.. D. Maclagan, Rsy., Superintendent, Census Operations^ Punjab, 

To~-All Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab. 

In filling up the Census schedules the following points require attention in addition to, or in explanation 
of, the general rules already issued 

(i) The handwriting must be as clear as possible. If all the entries in the same column on one page 

arc the same, the top entry at least must be very clear, alt the dots being properly introduced. 

(ii) The questions to be asked in filling up column 3 for Hindus are *'what is your mat 7 *’ or ** what 

is your pattih ? or ** what deity do you specially worship and it is only when no answer can 
be given to these questions that ** not returned is to be entered in this cedurnn. 

(iii) When pcTsons have been born in foreign tracts near the western frontier of the Punjab which are 

not under any settled Government, e.g,, which are not under the Governments of Afghanistan, 
Iran, Chitral, Bukhara, or Russia, their birth-place (column lo) should be entered a^. Vaghtsinn. 

(iv) The word tdbi* is lo be entered in column n only against those persons who do nothing at all 

to contribute to their own subsistence. If a person does any work whatever (beyond mere 
household workj, that person must not be entered as tdbi*' 

(v) In column 13 (language known by literate) should be entered the name of the language which a 

man writes, not the f7if7r<irfer5 in which he writes it. Words like Nagri, Gunnukhi, Shastri, 
&c., should not be used. If a man usually talks Pun jdbi but, when he writes, writes in Persian 
characters and Urdu phraseology, the entry should be Urdu, 

2. 1 request that you will at once communicate these instructions to the Gazetted Officers doing Census 
work, and to all Charge Superintendents and Supervisors and other persotis employed under your t>rders in 
the preparation or supervision of the preliminary record. A copy of this letter should also be .sent to 
Officers Commanding Cantonments in yourdistricl with a view to the observance of these additional instruc¬ 
tions in the Census of Regimental Lines, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ENUMERATION OF RAILWAY PREMISES AND TRAVEL- 

lees by rail. 

1, The classes of the population to be enumerated by the railway authorities are— 

A. —Persons residing or working within railway premises. 

B. —Persons travelling by rail on the night of the 26th February 1891. 
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2. Under A .are included permanent omployAs of the railway, with their families and servants residing 
on the railw'ay premises, toaetlier with visitors stop[)ing temporarily in their houses t also labourers or others 
employed on railvviiy work by eontiviclors or railway officers, if sleeping within tlie railway premises. This 

f iroviso, however, is not to be applicable to gangs of railway coolies who may h.ave pitched their huts. See., just 
leyond railway limits, as these should be enumerated by the agency which collected or is employing them. 
On the other hand, when convenient, detached houses, ike., of signallers or gatemen may be included in the 
block of the nearest village or town, and thus be enumerated wilb the ordinary popubition of that block. In 
.all such ca.ses llie railway and the district autbones sliould .act in concert with e.acn other, so that there may 
be neither omission nor re-enumeration of any person. It should be noted that persons who work on railway 
premises eilber by day or night, but habitually return to their homes outside railway premises when off work, 
are not to be enuinfr.ited in class A. 

3. The lirsi step to be taken is to parcel out the railway premises into cb.argcs for Superintendents, 
circle.s for .Supervisors and blocks for Eniimerator.s. The tabulation of the returii-s will be by villages ortowns 
for each dislrlcl or Stale sep.irately, as the rase may be, so the mileage included in every district through 
which the line passes, with the stations, Jkc., therein, 111.ly be constituted a charge and registered in a list to 
be .sent to tlie Snperiiuendent of the Census Operations for the Province or .\gcncy. It is eibvious, there¬ 
fore, tli.it the partition into the ahove census .iieas should be teriitorial ;ind not dep.arlmental, and that in 
each ( harge a single officer of die railway should be made responsible for all the census arrangements there¬ 
in. So too. not more than one -t.alioii should tie included in one block, as the returns may h.ive to be after¬ 
wards di-slribulcd between two districts or even two provinces. As a rule, a station will be a convenient 
block, but when the premises contain many inli.diit.ints, it may be advis.able to form it into a circle Contain¬ 
ing not more than ten blocl<.s of from joo to 300 persons or 40 to 60 houses apiece. Wherethere are a gorxl 
many houses belonging to the railway, but del.u bed and at a distance from the station, it will be nece.ss.ary 
to provide speci.tl Supervisors, and Enumerators woiKing if nccc.ssary in lonrert w th the Supervisors of the 
inumeip.-il or vill.ige een.siis. 

4. A liei for e.aeh -tatlon or railway settlement should be prepared, showing the number and descrip¬ 
tion of buildings indiided m cacti block ; and where there are main sueh buildings, it will lie safer to number 
them witli paint or some other material, for the guidance of the ICnumcr.itor. 

3. .Superinleiideiits, Siipervisejrs and Enumerators .sliould be appointed in writing t>y the chief railway 
anlhorilies, and. ,is f.ir as possible, .sliould be their employes, either European or knowing English well, 
especially in cin les where there is a considerable European or Kiirasi.in colony. At small .stations it will lie 
convenieni to have the s.imc person to enuinemtc botii residents and tr.wellers, so as to save training two 
different men (see below, pai.i. 14*. 

b. Tlie ciiunier.ition will be elfectcd through seliedule.s, of w'liich two kinds will be issued— (a) liouse- 
liolit.-rs’ sc hediiles, lo bo filled in by tile be.atl of each family, and relumed to the I'inuinerator on the morn¬ 
ing of the 27th l''fbruary ; and [/') enumeration books, in wh'icli the Enumei.ator fills in the entries for each 
person at the dirt.ation of the head of the faimly. The use of the former i.s restricted to I'iuropcans, 
Knr.'rsians, and English-speaking eniploves ot the superior grades ; and the supervisor ot the circle .should be 
distinetl) made responsible tor seeing that siu b foims are correctly filled up. Both kiteds of form contain 
rocini for eight persons per page, or sc liedule, and in the case of I'.uropcans and Eurasians the return (or 
native servants and their families rni the premises is to be made by the Kmimcrator of the bloi.l( on a separate 
schedule. One page is reserved for e.ach hoii.sc-, .so that in forwarding- indents as below pri'scribed, allowance 
to the extent of perl-.aps 10 per cent, should lie made for emergeneies. The indents should lie sent by tin; 
Agent or Manager to the .Siipciinfendent i,f Eensus Ope-rations (or the I’rovincc-, or in Feudatory Territory 
10 the Chief f’oiitie.il .luthority, unless il be othcrwi.se arranged with the Railway management. Tlie\ 
should specify— 

(1?) The miniber of families—European, Eurasian and Native—for wliom householders’ forms are 
rcijnlri'd ; 

(fj) J'he number of houses, .servants’ quarter.s, police, porters, and coolie lines, to be cnumer.alcd in tlic 
bo'ck forms ; 

(I'l The niimfccr of blocks in c.acli circle, and tlie numbetr of Hniimeralor.s to bo einplojerl; 

(</j The nuinlicT of .sclieclules to he bound up into c.ai'h book, varying from t2 to 50; 

(c) The language in wliicli the said books should be supplied. 

Kath liook contains detailed Insiruriions, a s.iinple .schedule, an abstract to be filled up tiv the Eniimer- 
■ ctor after the Census, and a list of tlie liouses hi- li.es ti.i emiuK'r.ato, undi'r their serial numbers as mentioned 
in paragr.’iph 4 aliove. Tlie lull supply of scheduliss and Iwioks for this class of the population, togethi-r 
willi a supply of enumeration passes for passenger.s, should be indented for in .September at the latest, and 
should be prepared for household distribution and use by Enumerators, respectively, by the middle of 
lamiarv iHc^i. In wriiing up tlie block-list ot hou.ses in the book, .spedrl note should be made in the last 
lailnmn of die hnnses where si hcdules have (.cen left, so that tiic Enumerator may know how many forms, 
and Iviiiu whom, he has lo collect on the morning alte r the ('i nsiis. 

7. Early in Fcliniary every hnumei .ator sh. iild tillinthe scliedule for each house in the manner prescrib¬ 
ed in the in.sirnctions printed in Ids book. This t.isk should be complelcil by the ai.th Februarv. and 
during its progress the Supervisor shonld lest the greater part of the entries liy housc-lo-hoiise visits. This 
pireliniinary reioid may be foregone, .'is in rSKi, in llic case of native employes of superior grade in order to 
diminish the work Uirown on the staff engaged as Enumerators ; but the concession Is made on the distinct 
underst,-ending lli.at it does not interfere with the accuracy of the Census, for which Itie railway authorities 
are responsible, 

S. I’lie householders’ schedules should be left with the head of each family about the '24th of February. 
On Itie m.irning of the '271(1 idem, thev will be collected, ex.imined on the spot by the Enumerator, and 
corrected, wlu ie necessary, on his suggestion. 

0 - On the night of the jldli of Fcbniary, beginning from about 8 or 0 o’clock, the Knumetator will again 
visit every lioiisc in bis block, and see that the entries are brouglit up to date, in accordance with his in¬ 
structions regarding sisiior.s, birttis and deaths not previiuislv recorded. It may be noted that, according to 
tliose in.strnclions, employes who are on duty on the night of the eoth February, but arc not travelling with 
any train, shmild be recorded as preseni in the liouse.s wliore they arc entered in the book, or w here a housc- 
hoiders’ schedule has been left. 

10. On issuing the books and linnsoholder.s’ schedules, the .Supervisor should keep a register of every 
form thu.s made over to the I''numi'rator, and on the 27th of b'chruary he .should rciover Ihe same from the 
killer and see that c.'ich one issji d is duly .accounted for. lie should then compile the totals from the Enu- 
mer.atnr’s abstract into a leliini lor the dis'nci or .Stale, certify the list, pack the books .and schedules in 
serial order with il, and dc.'patth Ihe whole without delay lo the Superintendent of the chargn; in which he is 
employed, if any, who will .at once send the panels for his charge on lo the Collector or Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the illstrici or to the .abslr.acting lentre designated by the Provincial Census Superintendent, if in 
British territory, or lo such office as may have been previously arranged, if in a Feudatory State, certifying 
.it the s.ame time to the Agent or Manager of the line ih.at h“ h.as done so. 

It. On all main points, and in all m.attcis affecting general arrangements connected with the Census, 
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Ric Agent or Manager should consult with the Superintendent Of Census for Iha Province or Agency con¬ 
cerned, and in Rajputana, Central India, Quetta, Hydmbad, arid Mysore, with the Kirst Assistflnt'ti? the 
Agent to the Governor-General and the Resident respectively.* All points which cannot be aetllcd by these 
officials should be referred to the Census Crunnii.ssioner for India. On minor local details the Agent or 
Manager should consult the Collector, Ueputy Commissioner or Political Officer concerned. In order that 
the arrangements may he carried out successively, it is important that a list of the railway charges, circles 
and blochs in each district or .St.otc should be sent .as soon as they are settled, or before the end of November 
l8go, to the provinclnl Cen.sus Supcrinlenclent, and also tli.al the instructions above given regarding local 
and not departmental responsibility should be strictly followed. 

Class B. — Travellers by rail. 

T2. A special official should l>e told oK at each station to enumcr.ale all persons alighting from a train 
or, in the c-aso mentioned below, taking tickets attlial station during the niglil, of the ?6>h of Kebru.ary i8yi. 

t .v hi the c.ase of ist and 2nJ class p.a.ssergers and of Kurope.'ih.s .ancf Eurasians (ravelling intorraidiate 
or trii class, or on diiiv with the train, separate .schedules shcnila be distributed by the guarcT in charge of 
the tr.ain on the evening of the 20tli February. The rest of the per.sons in llie train will ho enumerated in 
the schedule books described .above. Persons who arrive at a sl.ation some lime before their train is due 
should be enumerated by the .station Enumerator before they enter the tr.aiii, and each should be duly prti- 
vided with an enumeration pass. Indents for these forms slumid be sent in with those for the resident popu¬ 
lation under class A, but under a separate heading. The requirements of each station in thi.s respect should 
be based on the average number of passengers alighting tlicic on the above date for the la.st three \cars, 
with speii.d extra provision forthestalmn wherethcfinalcimmcration underpaiagraph 15; is to l.nke place. 

i.(. Between 8 r.M. on the 26th February and 6 a.m. on the 27th idem, the .st.ilion iinunieivitor sluaild 
enumerate every traveller— man, woman, and child—who alighls at the station in question. He should first 
ask if tlie person has been enumerated already, and, if the latter produces an enuincratioii pas.s or a.sserls 
that he has bci n so counted, the Enumerator should accept the answer, and let him go by. If he says be has 
not, iho Eminicrator should fill up the schedule entries for him in full and give him an cnmiuTation p.ass, 
telling him to show the same if any Rniuncrator offers to count him again. Travelling emimernturs, too, may 
be nomin.atcd to enumerate some of the passengers in each carriage at every halt until all .are retiirnecl, 
when the nc.\t c.arri.age will be t.akcn up. This will niaterially lighten the task mentioned in the next p.ara- 
grapli. 

15. All passengers found in the tr.ain al 6 a.m. on the aylh February, who rannot produce enumeration 
passes, or who otherwise do not appe.ar to have been emimcraied anywhere i lse, and ail 1 mplojes on duty 
with the train, shall be counted .at the first large st.ation at which the tr.ain slog.s al or about th.it hour. A 
phacc should be chosen where the train is timed to stop for .a .sufficient period, whii h max, if nei cssarj, he 
slighllv prolongcd.t Emimor.ation passes need not be; given on this occ.asion. The household schcthihs 
given tlic evening before to 1st and 2nd class passengers, See., who have not alighted during the night 
should be collected .and examined by an employ^-, wlio should, if ]iossil)le, he a European or Eurasi.an. 'I he 
same official should .also fill up the form for thcise who have omitted to do .so for themselves. He should 
finally see that schedules thus collected are securely gummed or stitched into the cmimcralion books used 
for the other fiassengers. 

lO. 'f'roops travelling by rail on the night in que.stion will be enumerated by their officers, and the 
rcturn separ.alely sent in. But the native servants Ir.avelllng with them, and those tr.avclhng with 1st .and 
and class passengers (not being in the same carriage with their employer.s), should be enumer.atcd wiih the 
rest of the persons in the tr.ain. 

17. The above book.s and schedules should be sep.arately indexed, and then nut up with the relunis for 
class A for Iransmi.s.sioii to the .authorities specified in paragraph 10 above. The F.numeralor’.s abstr.aet 
should be filled in for each book, Sic., and compiled .as prescribed in the .same paragraph, 

i 3 . Jixpeasi’s .—'1 he schedules, p.asscs and books will lie supplied by Government. The agency em¬ 
ployed will be cbiellv officially attached to the r.ailway. Un.avoidnble extra expenditure, such n.s p.av ment 
for overtime on the night ol the eoth, rcmnncr.atian of outsiders where no offirials are available as Enumera¬ 
tors, charges for oil, and petty stationery, niav be entered in a hill under the above head.s, and sent through 
the Provinci.al Census .Superintendent to tlic Census Commissioner for submission (o the Government of 
India for s.anction. 

19. In imrsuance. of the .above iiistniclions, the Provfincial Census Superintendent of the Punji-fb should 
make arrangerrtents .as regards the Census of the A'ortli~Weslfrn Kailw.ay, eommiinic.aiing liis propos.ds to 
the Superintendents of the Bombay and North-Western Provinces as far as the portion of (he line lying 
within their charges is concerned. He should also arrange about the new Dellii-Kalk.a line. The Superin- 
tencienl cif the Bengal operations should consult with the Kasl-IncHan .and Peaga! Slafe Railway authorities 
withmit delay and communirate his proposals about the former to the North-West .ind Centr.al Provinces. 
The Indian aliiilaitd and the Pengni-Nagpitr can best be ilealt with by the North-West and the Cen¬ 
tral Province Supt rintcndcntB respectively. Bombay will no doubt be able to arrange For the whole length 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in consultation with Bcr.ar, Hyderabad and the Centr.al Provinces, 
with Madras and Mysore as regards the Sonth-Maratha system, and with the K.alhiavv.ir autliorilies for the 
lines in that Agency. Separate proposals have been made in the Census C'ommissioner’s letter No. 168 in 
connection with Central Indian lines, and the other railways seem to present no special difficulty. 


ENUMERATION OF CANTONMENTS AND OF TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 

A*-^MiHtary limits. 

I. VVithi'n regimental lines, or other purely military limits, the Census will be taken by the military 
authorities. 

♦ For thft mil ways inUrscctini; the numeroui^ Stat««s of Cential Imtui, special arrang’c-njfints throtijrh the C ensu*. Superin¬ 
tendents of Ajmir and the Norlh-We&t and Central Provinces respectively will probably be more convonieut than the proce¬ 
dure above pvftRcribed. 

t Where the local staff is insufliciont for the speedy enumeration of passencers at this hnlt, a few clerks sliould be st-nt 
temporarily from another station. A plan of enumeration found efficient in iHMi was for two Fnuincrators to enter a carnajie 
as the tram dicw accompanied, if at ni^ht, by porters with lamps. Starting from opposite ends of the cflrtiagei, each 
•numerated all the persons on one side of the carriai^e. They then moved on to the next carnat'c, which had becil locked, 
till their arrival, and repeated the piocess, the carriage they had left being then unlocked, and the passengers allowed (o 
alight. 
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2. The determin.-ition of these limits should be undertaken as soon as possible aftei the receipt of these 
instructions by the military and civil authorities in consultation with each other, so that both may know 
clearly the areas for the enumeration of which they arc respectively responsibje. 

3. To prevent mistakes or double enumeration, it is advisable for the military authorities to have their 
limits cleared between sunset on the 26th of February i8gi and sunrise on the zjth idem of all persons who 
are not residing temporarily or permanently within those limits as officers of any grade, fighting-men, non- 
combatants attached to the regiments, the servants of the above, regimental followers, or members of the 
families of any of these. 

4. The census to be taken by the military authorities under the above orders will thus include all per¬ 
sons of wh.atevcr age, sex. race or profession who on the night of the 26th February are temporarily or per¬ 
manently residing within milil.ary limits. Thus il will include all persons who, though ordinarily residing 
elsewhere, may on that night be stopping temporarily within those limits; and also those who, while actually 
living at the time and taking their meals within the same, may be absent for a few hours on night duty, ffcc, 

5. Some weeks before the census, a list should be prepare showing every house or other building in the 
area in ipiestion which is inhabited, or is likely to be iniiabited, on the 26th February. A convenient form 
for this li.st is the following :— 

CantoimeHt -— —- - 


Hotisa Register of Military Lines, &c. 



i : 

1 Families. | 


berial No. of 
house 

1 Uesenption of house barracks 

Ifuard-rooin, &e.). 

1 

St-rial No. of 
each resident , 
family. 

Name and occupation of head 
member ot each family. 1 

Rkmamk.s. 

> 

1 3 

3 

4 

5 



1 

1 



If the lines be divided into blorks, a separ.ate list should be prepared for each block. If any large 
building has been divided into sep.ir.'ile dwellings or tenements, occupied hiy distinct groups of persons, each 
ol these dwellings should be given a srparatc number in column 1 ot the regi'-lcr In columns 3 and 4 only 
those groups slioiild be entered who reside as families in llic buildings. .Single individuals living alone .and 
without servants, such as unmarried privates, should not be shown as separ.ile families. 

6 The mimher entered ag.ainst each house in the above list should be then painted conspicuously upon 
the building, so that it m.ay be easily noted on I he night of the census. 

7 riic census will be taken, exeejit in the case of European nffirers and (heir families who will be pro¬ 
vided with si'p.arate household-schedules, by means ot books of schedules bound up with the del.lik'd instruc¬ 
tions and other lornis rciiiiireil. As soon .as the olficcr responsible for the eniiimTation has asrertairied the 
approximate mtniher ol houses .an.i persons within milit.ary limits, he should forward to the Collector or 
licpul y Commiss oner of the District an indent for the requisite number of schedules on the basis of one book 
for every 300 pi-rsoim or 60 houses, and one hou.scliold-scliedule per oll'i' er comorncxl, a m.argin ol about o 
pet rent, being allovvi d lor waste 01 eiuergcurv. He thoiild also specify the language or ch.arai tor in which 
the former .are to be printed. When the lantonmenl is beyond Fnlish territory, this indent .should be sent 
to the Chief Political Dthcer of the Agency in whuh it is situated. The books .inrl schedules should be 
asked for not katur than .September, .ind should be ready in the cantomnciit for use as below specified by 
December. 

ft. 2\bout a week or ten dtiys before the jhtli of P'ebruary, each enumerator should go loiirid his block 
and enter in tke book of schedules full partieiilars regarding every person, man, woman or child, whom he 
finds residing therein, including thi .si-rvants of European householilers who h.avc been furnished with separ¬ 
ate .si lied iiles. 1 his record should Le c.in fiilly examined and initialled by the officer responsible for the 
census, and all errors rectified. The bouses should be l.akeii in the order in which they are entered in the 
register, and exact observance of the instructions must be rigidly enforced. Black ink only must be pro¬ 
vided lor this preliminary record. 

0. After gunfire on the night of the 2f)th h'cbtu.ary, the enumenitor should again go over his filock, 
(hock and bring up to date the entries previously made as above prescribed, and thus complete the census. 
The next morning be should go to the hou.seliokks wliii h have been furnished with separate sihedules and 
ciilleel the siheihilcs of the householder. On this occasion he must be provided with red ot magenta ink 
only, so that the entries of new-born rhildren. of vi.sitors who have arrived since the preliminary record and 
the erasure of those who have died or left Ihe line.s, may be easily distinguished. 

to. A register should be kept of the number and description of schedules issued, and each enumerator 
should ai louni for every one lie has received. When the account has been found correct in each case, the 
oIBcer presiding over the census work should make an index, pack up the books and household-schedules, 
and, after filling up the .short summary' of the abstract.s winch form p.art of every enumerator’s book, should 
then forward the whole to the Collector, Deputy Comniissionvr, or Political officer, as the case mav be. In 
some casc.s, where the cantonment is not at the head-quarters of the dislnct, the books should bo sent to the 
t.'ihsildar or corresponding official, and in t’re.sidcncy towns to the Municipal Commissioner, Chairman of 
the Committee, &c. The books and schedules for each regiment or detachment should be packed and rc- 
gistend separately, 

11. A.s it is neccss.iry that the scheme laid down for the census of the whole country should be strictly 
followed, arrangements will hi made by Local Governments and Administrations to place a European dis¬ 
trict official in direct comnuimc.'iiioti with the military authorities in e.'ich cantonment, so that he may give 
advice to the latter, and otlierwisi; emsure uniformity and punctuality in the arrangements. 

L'. - -Tro if>s on the march. 

12. The census of regiments on the m.'irch and of det.arhmenf.s of troops on duty within the limits of the 
piovince concerned will be taken by the officer in command. This census will iiiclude all persons, of what- 
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ever sex, age or profession, who ai^ marching with the ttnops. It will probably be known beforehand that 
troops will be on the march on the night of the *6th of February, so that the officer in command should be 
promded with enumeration books and schedules at the cantonment from which the trbops start. There will 
M no preliminary record taken in this case, unless one has been completed before the troops left their last 
cantonment. 

i«. |f the regiment or detachment be travelling by rail on the night of the census, the enumeration 
should be effected at the first place at which the men alight. Such troops will not be enumerated by the 
Railway authorities. 

14. The books and schedules for detachments on the march should be sent to the head-quarters of their 
regiments it it be within the province wiiere they arc enumerated or 10 the c.mtonment from which they 
started in other cases. For regiments on the march, the books, fkc., should be despatched to the military 
authdrities of the cantonment at which they were last stationed, and will be titen dealt with as prescribed lu 
paragraph 10 above. 


C,—Cantonment Sitears ami Civil limits. 

15. The census of so much of each cantonment as lies beyond reglment.al or other purely military limits 
will be taken by the Cantonment Magistr.ite acting under the direct orders of the civil authorities of the dis¬ 
trict or State. Exceptional cases will probably be found, such as Mhow, in which the whole arrangements 
will have to be controlled by the Officer Commanding, who will thus be responsible for their efficiency ,md 
punctuality. 

16. The rules under which the above limits are to be enumerated will be those prescribed for the country 
at large, and will be found accordingly in the general and provincial circulars. Intients for .schedules, based 
on the circle register of houses and persons, must be submitted as soon ,as possible after the prep.aration of 
the above register. Meanwhile the block-lists can be prepared, (he liouses numbered as above prescribed, 
and enumerators nominated and duly appointed. 

17. The time allowed for the preliminary record will be slightly longer than in the military limits: but 
this task should be completely finished by the 15th of February, so as to .illow fulltime for sirutiny and 
correction. 

18. The actual census and the subsequent procedure will be conducteil as in the military limits, save 
that supervision must be closer and more active, owing to the greater variety in the popul,ition dealt with. 


D, — Legislation. 

IQ. The following provisions of the Census Act are extracted for the information and guidance of those 
concerned 

“ Section 5.—Every military or naval officer in command of any body of men belonging to ' ler 
Majesty’s military or naval forces, or of any vessel of war or tniopship # • • • * ^ shall, 
if so required by the District Magistrate, or, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, .and Uomliay, by such officer 
as the Ixical Government may appoint in this behalf, perform such of the duties of a Census officer* in 
relation to the persons who, at the time of the taking of the census, are under his command or charge, * 
• • * *38 such Magistrate or officer may, by written order, direct. 

“ (2) All the provisions of this Act relating to Census officers shall apply, so far as they can be made 
applicable, to all such persons while performing such duties, and any person refusing or neglecting to per¬ 
form any duty which he is directed under this section to perform shall be deemed to have committee! an 
offence under section 187 of the Indian Penal Code (XLV of i86o),” 


No, 378, dated X5tb November x8qo. 

From—E. D. Maclagan, Ksq., SupeiintendAnt, Census Operations, Punjab, 

Xo—The Deputy Commissioners of Dktiicts containing Cantonments. 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of tlie rules, as finally revised, /ortbeenumeratif n of c.an- 
tonmenls and troops on the march. . 

8, The most urgent matters for disposal are the determination of the purely military or regimental 
limits (Rule 2) and the completion of indents for Enumeration Books fur regimental limits .and troops on 
the march {Rules 7 and la). Where tlicse preliminaries have not been finished, they sliould be undertaken 

with the least possible delay. , . . , , . , 

3. You will observe that you are responsible for the enumeration of the portion of cantonments, .such 
as bazars, &c., that lies outside regimental limits : you should reckon such areas as a !iep.arate “chaige” 
and keep them under the direct supervision of yourself in the case (>f cantonments at the sadr, orof .“ome 
European gazetted officer in the case of outlying cantonments. Sucli areas will be provided with Enu- 
meraUon Books, instructions. See., from the district supiily. A nd you should specially note, at the foot of) our 
Half-monthly Progress Reports on the progress of Census operations in these areas. 

4. TTie census of cantonments within regimental limits and ot troops on ttie march will be done by the 
military authorities, but you should, in accordance with Rule n, depute a European district offici.il to assist 
the military iuthorities of each cantonment with his advice and inform the military authorities that you 
have done so. The official so appointed will inform you of the progress being made, and the gist of the in¬ 
formation thus given should be noted by you in your Half-monthly Progress Reports. 


*'* Section 3 (1).—The Local Govarninent may appoint any person by name or by office to lake, 01 aid in, or siipciviso 
the taking of, the census within any specified local area. 

** (a) Persons so appointed shut be called Census officers.^ 

“ (3) The Local Government may delegate to such authority as it thinks fit the power of appointing Census officers which 
is conferred by this section." , 

a Section 4 ( 1 ).—A declaration m writing signed by any officer anthoiised by the Local Government in this behalf that 
•ny person has bsen duly appointed a ('snsus ofiicei for any local area shall be conclusive pioof of such appointment. 

’ " (s) All Census officers shall be deemed to be public servants within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code fXLV ot 
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5. You will generally know eome time beforehand what troops, if any, are likely to-be marching through 

your district on the *6th of February. These troops should, undM Rule n, have been provided with cen. 
sus forms at the cantonment from which they started $ but, in order to avoid mistakes, you should eMUlre 
some three weeks before the census whether such troops have been duly provided whh Enumeration Btxika 
and Householders’ schedules. The officer in command should be informed that if he has not beensoprovid*' 
ed, he should apply to this office direct for the books and schedules in question, stating how many English 
Householders’ Schedules and how many Enumeration Books in English and Urdu respectively are wanted, 
and noting the address to which they should be sent. _ 

6. With reference to Rule lo I request that the Commanding Officera and Cantonment Officers of all 
cantonments not situated at the sadr may be informed that the books and schedules used in the enumera¬ 
tion of such cantonments (both inside and outside regimental limits) should be forwarded after the census 
to the Deputy Com missioner in all cases and not to the Tahsilddr. 



APPENDIX B. 

The Census Act and Notifications thereunder. 
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Text of the Act. 

Punjab Government’s Notifications Nos. 1*34—1236, dated 6th December i8c>o . xxx 
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APPENDIX B. 

TEXT OF THE CENSUS ACT, 1890. 


The following Act of the Governor General of India in Council received the assent of His Excellency 
the Governor General on the l6th October 1890, and Is hereby promulgated for general information : ■ 

Act No. XVII op tSgo. 

An Aci (0 pfoVtde for etrtain matters in connection ■aiih the taking of the Census. 

Whereas it has been determined to take a census of British India during the year 1891, and it is ex¬ 
pedient to provide for certain matters in connection with the taking of such census j It is hereby enacted as 
lollows I*** 

Title, extentand commencement. Act. 

(j) It extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of Upper Burma and British Baluchistan 1 and 
(j) It shall come into force at once. 

s. (i) The Local Government may appoint any person, by name or by office, to take, or aid in or 
Appointment of cnnsnvoBicem. s^ervi^ the taking of. the census within any specified 

(3) Persons so mipointed shall be called census-officers. 

(?) The I^ocal Government may delegate to such authority as It thinks fit the power of appointing cen¬ 
sus-officers which is conferred by this section. 

3. (/) A declaration in writing, signed by any officer authorized by the Local Government in this be- 
„ ‘ _half, that any person has been duly appointed a censns- 

sUtlTMtuSKRante. ' “ ’ shall be conclusive proof of such 

appuintmerts 

(3) All census-officers shall be deemed to be public servants within the meaning of the Indian Penal XLVof iSeo, 
Code. 

4. (r) (.») Every military or naval officer in command 
OUchaTge of duties of eensus-oBicers is certain cases, of any body of men bclonpng to Her Majesty’s military 

or naval forces or of any vessel of war, 

(J) every person (except a pilot or harbour-master) having charge or control of a vessel, 

(c) every person in charge of a lunatic asylum, hospital, workhouse, prison, reformatory or lock-up, or 
of any public, charitable, religious or educational in.stitutioo, 

(rf) every keeper, secretary or manager of any sarai, hotel, boarding-house, lodging-house or club, 
and 

(«) every occupant of immoveable property having at the time of the taking of the census not leas than 
fifty persons employed under him, or living, on or in .such property, 

shall, it so required by the District Magistrate, or by such officer as the Local Government may ap- 
point in this behalf by name or by office, perform such of the duties of a census-officer in relation to the 
persons who at the time of the taking of the census are under bis command or charge, or inmates of his 
house or present on or in such property, as such Magistrate or officer may, by written order, direct. 

(3) All the provisions of this Act relating to censii.s-officers shall apply, so far as .they can be made 
applicable, to all such persons while performing such duties, and any person refusing or neglecting to per- 
form any duty which he is directed under this section to perform shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence under section 187 of the Indian Penal Code. XLV of i8«o. 

5, (f) The District Magistrate, or such officer as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf by 

....... „ ^ . name or by office for any local area, may, by written 

Power of District Msgistrate to call upon certain call upon all owners and occupiers of land, tenure- 

penona to gi*e assistance. holders, farmers, assignees of land-revenue and lessees of 

fisheries under the Burma Fisheries Act, 1875, or the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, 1889, , 

in his district or in such local area, as the case may be, or their agents, upon village-servants in perma- ijj ^ 
nently-settled estates in the Madras Presidenyi, and upon all members ot panchayats appointed in his 
district Of in such local area under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870 (Bengal), or the Chota Nagpore Rural vi (B.C.}o( 
Police Act, 1887, or the Silhat and Kachar Rural Police Regulation, 1883, to give such assistance as he 1*70. 
neris towards the taking of a census of the persons who are at the time of the taking of the census on the V (B. C.) <i 
lands of such owners, occupiers, holders, farmers and assignees, or within the limits of such fisheries or in >887. 
the villages for which such village-servants or panchayats are appointed, as the case may be. 1 of 1B83. 

(3) Such order shall specify the nature of the assistance required and such owners, occupiers, holders, 
farmers, assignees, lessees or their agents, and such village-servants and the members of such panchayats, 
shall be bound to obey it. 

6. Every census-officer may ask all such questions of all persons within the limits of the local area for 

... which he is appointed as, by instructions issued in this 

Asking of qucrtions by census-officers. the Local Government and published in the 

official Gazette, he may be directed to ask. 

7..Every person of whom any question is asked under the-.last foregoing section shall be legally 

answer such question to the best of his know- 
. ObhgalioB to answer questions. ledge or belief: 

Provided that no person shall be bound to stale Uie name of any female member of his household, and 
that no woman sflall be bound to state the name of her husband or deceased husband or of any otha 
person whose name she is forbidden by custom to mention. 
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8. Every perion occupying any hou'ie, enclosure, vessel or other place shall allow census-officer* such 

, access thereto as they may require for the purposes of 
ante’" having reglrd to the customs of the 

' country, may be reasonable, and shall allow them to 

paint on or affix to the place such letters, marks or numbers as may be necessary for the purposes of the 
census, 

g. (/) Subject to such orders as the Local Government may issue in this behalf, any censufrofficer may 
_ , , , , leave, or cause to be left, at any dwelling-house within the 

Occupier to fill up schedule. whiih he is appointed, a schedule for the 

purpose of its being filled up bv the ocrupicr of such house or of any specified part thereof with such parti¬ 
culars as the 1 oc.ll Government may direct regarding the inmates of such house or part at the time of the 
Liking of the census 

(.;) When my such schedule has been so left, the occupier of the house or part to which it relates shall 
fill It up, or cause it to be filled up, to the best of his knowledge or belief, so far as regards the inmates of 
sn(h house or part, as the case maj lie, at the time aforesaid, and shall sign his name thereto, and, when 
so rtmined, shall d(liver the schedule so filled up and signed to the census-officer or to such person as he 
may diicct 

Penalties. lo. In any of the following cases, namely s— 


(o) if a census-ofheer without suffirient cause refuses or neglerts to act as such, 
lb) il a (cnsus-officer intentionally puts any offensive or improper question or knowingly makes any 
filsi icturn, 

(c) If anv pdson tefuscs to .answoi to the best of his knowledge or belief any question asked of him 
by a consus-ofticcr «luch he is li galls bound by section 7 so to answer, 

(J) if anv ptrson occupying any house, enclosure, vtsscl or olhir plice refuses to allow a census-offi¬ 
cer such reasonable access thereto as he is requited bv section 8 to allow, 
it) if any person removes, obliUiates, tilers or injures before the thirtv-fiisl dav of March, tSgi, any 
Ictteis, marks or numbers which have been painted or affived for the purposf s of the census, 

(/) if anv occupier of a dwelling-housi 01 p irt theieof knowingly and without sufficient cause fails lo 
comply w ith tht provisions of sec tion 9 or makes any f,ilsc return under that section, 

he shall be punished with fine which m ly cMend to fifty rupees. 

II (r) The Local Goveinment may, bv notific,alion in the official Gazette, declare before what classes 

of Magistrates prosecutions under this Act may be insti- 
junsdirtion in prosecutions. luted 

(>) Unless and until a notifiralion is published under sub-section (r), all prosecutions under this Act 
shall, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Hombriy, bt instituted befoie a Presidency Magistrate,and else¬ 
where before the District Magistrate 

(») No prosecution under this Act shall be instituted except with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, or with the previous sanction of some oflicci authorised by the 1 ocal Government in this be¬ 
half by name or by office. 


12. Notwilhst inding anything lo the contrary in the Indian Evidence Art, 1872, no entry in any book, 

register or record made bv a census-officer in the discharge 
Records of census not admissible in evidence in cer- jnt, \ m a schedule &■ 

twin pruiccdings livered under section g, shall be admissible as evidence tn 

anv civil proceeding or anv proceeding under Chapter XII or Chapter XXWf ol the Code of Criminal 
Piocedurt, 1882 

13 Notwithstanding anything in any en.aclmcnt or rule with respect to the mode in which a census tsto 
^ be taken in any municipahtv, the municipal authority 

Temporary suspension of local enactments and rules j ..ppointed for the taking of the census ol 

as to mode of taking icnsus in raunieipalities ,, , , , rr - — ..ous 

British India during the year 1891, cause the census of the 
inunicip ility to be taken wholly or in part by any method authorised by this Act. 


PuMiAB Gs/fttf Notifications unper the Act. 

No t2S4> ioM {he Mt December i8t)n —NoitficaUon —In the exercise of the powers conferred by Sec¬ 
tion II of Act XVI of i8go (The Indian Census Act, i8go), the Hon ble the Lieutenanl-Govemot of the 

Punjab IS pleased hereby— 

under clause (l) of the said section to declare that all prosecutiona under Section 10 (c), (J) and (e) 
may be instituted before any Magistrate i and that all other prosecutions under the Act may be institutea 
before a Magistiali of the first class , 

and under clause (3) of the said Section 11 to authorize the Magistrate of the district, or m sub-divi¬ 
sions of districts the Magistrate of the sub-division, to sanction pioseciitums under clauses (c), (rf), (e)and ( f) 
of Section 10 against my persons, and under clauses (a) and (A) of Section 10 against census enumerators 1 and 
also to authorize the Commissioner of the Division to sanction prosecutions under clauses (a) and (b) Of 
Section 10 against all Census Officers wlw are not gazetted officers. 

No iijs.—Noitficattan —In exercise of the powers conferred by Sections z and 3 of ActXVII of 1890 
(The Indian Census Act, 1890), the HonTjle the Licutenant-Oovci nor of the Punjab is pleased hereby to 

issue the following orders 

(a) The persons detailed below are hereby appointed, in virtue of their offices, Census Officers, under 
Section 2 of the Act, f n tlie local areas entered opposite their respective names i and the power 
of appointing other Census Officers within the afoiesaid local aieas is hereby delegsted to 
them 

1 he Superintendent of Census Operations, Punjab—For the whole Province. 

All Deputy Commissionei s—For their respective districts 

All Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners m executive charge of sub-divisions of 
d»tilets—For their reepcctive sub-divisions. 
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The Manager and Deputy Managers of the North-Western State Railway, the Agent and 
* Chief Engineer of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, the Agent of the Bonlbay> Bwoda 

and Central India Railway, and the Agent of the East Indian Railway—For the pte^ 
raises occupied by their respective Railways. 

The Officers in command of Military Cantonments—For all such areas within their respec¬ 
tive Cantonments as are within purely regimental limits, 

(i) Under Section ^ (i) of the Act the persons detailed below are hereby authorized to sign declara¬ 
tions of appointment for the classes of Census Officers entered against their respective names 
within the local areas for which thej themselves are respectively Census Officers 

All Tahsilddrs and Niib-Tahsflddrs—For Enumeratois and Supervisors and Charge Super¬ 
intendents. 

All Census Officers directly appointed by clause (a) of this Notification—For all classes of 
Census Officers. 

(e) All Cantonment Magistrates are hereby appointed, in virtue of iheir office. Census Officers undei 
Section 2 of the Act for the local areas in which they respectively exercise the powers of 
Cantonment Magistrates : and arc hereby authorized uiidfr .Section y (i) of the Act to sign 
declarations of appointment for all classes of Census Officers within sueli area as afoiesaid. 

No. t2^.—NoUficaUon —The following instnictions which base been issued by the I ocal Govermnent 
to Census Officers, regarding the filling up of Census forms, are published under Section 6 of Act XV 11 of 
1890 (The Indian Census Act, 1890) : — 

(Here follow the "Instructions to Enumeratois” already repiintcd in Appendix A above) 


No 584, dated 17th December 1890. 

From—E. D Maclac.an, Esq , Superintendent, Census Operations, Punjab, 

To—All Commissioners and Deputy Commissiuneis in the Punjab 

I have the honour to imite your attention to Act XVTI of 1890 (The Indian Census Act, i8go), published 
in the of the 23id Octobei i8w. Fart IV, anti to Iht Punj ib (jovtmmtnt, Momi Depart¬ 

ment, Notifications Nos 1234, 1235, and 1236 of the 6lh December 1890, published in the I’unjub Govern- 
went CoeetU of the i ilh December 1890. 

3. The declaration of appointment mentioned in Section 3 (i) of the Act will, for Fnumfratois and 
Supervisors, most conveniently take the form of a written dcelaralion at the end of the bound volume of 
circle lists in the tahsil, signed by the T ahsildar or Naib- 1 ahsildai, and stating that the Eminu-rators and 
Supervisors mentioned in the circle lists of the volume h.ave been duly appointed Census Officirs for the 
local areas shown unclei or against their names The declaration of appointment in the e.iseof Charge 
Superintendents may take the form of a similar certificate appended to a list of tluir names and junstlie- 
ttons. For Census Oftrcis above the rank of Charge Superintendent the Deputy Commissioner or Sub- 
Divisional Officer w ill sign the declaration. 

3. The District Magistrate is under section 4 of the Act empowered to compel officers in command of 
troops, or in charge of public institutions, keepc-rs cf hotels, schools and the like, and prisons in occup ition 
of railway premises (clause c), to Cake the census of all people under Ihcir ortlei» eir living ein then premises. 
In the case e>f military officers, Government officials or Railway staff, it will not be necc'ssaiy to issue any 
formal orders under tins section , separate instructions have already issued about the Military and Railway 
census. The issue of a speri.il older will be advisable only in a few eUsIricls, .ind then only in .1 few cases 

4. The directions regarding the particulars to be entered on HoustholcUis’ Schedules mcnlioned in 
section 9 (I) will be printed on the back of the schedules : and it will only be ncctssarv that the schedules 
be left at the houses in question 

g. Vou will also note that order*' issued under section 5 for assistance from bind-owners, &,t., must be 
in writing and must specify the nature of the assistance required. 
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APPENDIX C. 

CONTAtNING ABSTRACTS OF THE PRINCIPAL STATlSflCs'OF THE 

CENSUS. 


ABSTRACT No. 1.—Showing Area and Population of Districts and States. 
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ABSTRACT No. 2.—Showing the average population per square mile, the 
average rainfall and the average* size of holdings. 
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ABSTRACT No. 3.-Showing leading statistics for each TahsU and District. 
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317*0 

495*1 


KarnAi . • 

830 

241,yiy 

131,531 

10-2,848 

167,379 

3,974 

09,7*5 

49,817 

41.213 

756 

6,075 

364*4 

390*8 

Paiiipat 

401 

184,850 

9‘2,7f>5 

85.001 


24" 

46,915 

54,984 

37,5f'9 

31 ,»4i 

531 


341*1 

400*9 


Kaithai 

I.1I5 

237,101 

iJ9/rf)4 

117,889 

l9/,4"9 

4.817 

56,163 

47,497 

732 


311*8 

330*0 


'iouL 

3.440 

6Sj,7i8 

370.890 

312,828 

4';9,784 

B,o 37 

• 71,712 

‘43,549 

119,870 

3,009 

17.607 

351*3 

280*2 

Amsi(i.a 

Amh/ila . 

3S4 

210,56; 

139,bK| 

100,KH3 


13,159 

75,089 

44,7"! 

36.715 

2,03* 

13.753 

437 1 

ssrs 

4581 

Kh.»rnr 

368 

168,64.' 

03,033 


102,507 

31,08] 

31,664 

15.**o 

iH.nij 

990 

5,605 

4St‘a 


JiiMdhrf . 

407 

168,634 

9'.>4" 

77.594 

114.024 

4.6)2 

a8,s6o 

35,71.1 

.»o,S 1.5 

998 


3ft.5'6 

414.) 


NrtrAiitgarh 

435 

141,3a« 

7(*,«76 

64.650 

97.9*4 

3,639 

39,353 

10,041 

25.252 

76* 



334*0 


Kflpar 

as7 

146.816 

80,1 »9 

66,677 

65,651 

3 .i 3,8 

47,020 

31,471 

25,.120 

1,0.50 

4,448 

4«i‘3 

511 6 


F'ipli .... 

5 S 8 

>77,442' 

126,8:0 

80,022 

114.068 


S7 ,i 6 j 

37,329 

30.501 

714 

38 o '3 

3i«*0 


'J'htal , 

4,754 

1,033,427 

567, |«l 

4(>6,u4‘j 

630,857 

93,6/0 

300,856 

215,099 

170,316 

6.554 

36,S7i 

334*4 

375*3 

SiVI.A , 

Simla . . 

41 

33,01-2 

3.1,186 

10,693 



6,96.) 

4.550 

1.83" 

1,368 

5,646 

305*1 

SOC'4 

Kotkhai 

61 

11,581 

5,723 

S.85.S 


1*1 

3,0lSo 

J.MJ 

123 


1*9*9 

1*9*9 


loTAI. 

>03 

44,^44 

28.001 

16.551 

33,832 

517 

7.152 

0,630 

5.969 

1,490 

5,917 

336-1 

437*6 

KiKnoka , . . 

K.'ingra 

448 

125,n'< 

06,0,9 



3"; 

8.113 

25,314 

33,*30 

76ft 

4,378 

36.5*7 

393*2 


Nur;iiir 

sj:' 

104,89<, 

58,7 3 



iHi 

17,146 

ii,S9i 

i7,Hoo 

*37 


1*0*5 

10H*7 


Haiiifr|inr . 

506 

162,705 

S3,Ofi2 


'5",762 

.131 

.5.407 

33,190 

25.418 

31.105 

I,0]8 


331 6 

331*6 


Dcra .... 

406 

1-5,512 

65,118 




5,1.13 

33.1*0 

*0.5 


3oyi 

309* > 


I*.'4l.Tmj>ur , . 

45' 

120,509 

"6,403 

"3,102, 

136,172 

ISO 

3,0*1 

25,28s 

26.117 

I1.I42 


Ml?-. 

a«7 4 


Kiiiii . . , 

I,38» 

53, >00 

a7,4'J'» 

27.001 


4 

3*4 

lo.soy 

10,.199 

37 i 


43*1 

43*» 


L.iiuil . . 

I.S1& 

..081 

2,Hj7 





1,439 

10,34* 

1,119 

3* 


30 

.1*9 


i'lAcU 

j8,-< 

50,.51 

25.517 


50,480 

15 

II 

10,11* 

1.18 

794 

375*5 

>75*5 


Kpit; .... 

3,J6o 


1,741 

1,80s 

29 


6 

.S*7 

.556 

30 

JUV 

1*1 

1*1 



Q . S74 

763,039 

337,061 

365.969 

7*5,607 

1,461 

39.701J 

'S.1,7ib 

142.211 

5,349' 

37,503 

y7'y7 

70*7 


Ilo-ihi.’fpur . , 

529 

271.5‘64 


128.970 


30,133 

130.443 

57,Si;7 

49.541 

3,719 

li,6iS 

455*9 

Sir? 


IWiva 

5'i 

*•14.34" 

131,907 



12,4*: 

117.SH" 

53,415 

43/54 

3,093 

0,176 

430'S 

478*1 


U'M .... 

656 

44<J,)U8 

140,300 

108, f,08 

tgj,o8" 

10,025 

27.1*9 

46,55* 

42.594 

1,65s 

*,6*9 

.1.14*0 

349‘S 


(f.irhshaiik,ir . 

507 

264,141 

142.455 

)2(,6K" 

172,5/P 

28,137 

63.151 

57,«73 

4 7. *56 

1,744 

7,027 

.SOy 

530*9 


rom. 

2,J44 

1,011,659 

540,048 

471,611 

6I0 ,i >96 

79.709 

328,668 

3(4.443 

>*.1,645 

9,311 

34,3 > a 

416‘3 

4S0-. 

JAlarchar . 

lAl.iiidhnr . . , 

388 

295,301 

161,330 

114,081 


31,403 

M5.9II 

«1.44S 

50,830 

3,06* 

l,,5Kl> 

S54‘fl 

76ri 

f'i.iwn’iU.Ahr 

306 

205.625 

110,953 


lij';,8oi 

39,155 

70,374 

44,9^ 

36,474 

3,5*6 


603*4 

671*9 


I’hiHaur , , . 

279 

189,578 




30.4b: 

64,760 

43,36" 

46,217 

33.64* 

1.971 

4.107 

590*» 



N.tkodar , . , 

340 

217,079 

116,837 

100,343 

64.791 

ip,6.1l 

133,41s 

.>7,844 

3,007 

6,763 

6og’8 

638*4 


Tuial 

>•433 

007.S83 

492.877 

414.706 

380,016 

110,790 

4<3,46u 

I94t649 

l.57,700 

10,533 

30,11) 

530*5 

•33*3 

I.w^hiXna . 

Ludhijiiu . 

687 

323,700 

>77,075 

146,635 

131,000 

70,330 

II *,070 

71,940 

55,803 

3,*03 

ia.375 

403*7 

47>'> 


Jagraon . 

417 

IM, $3 
iS8,77o 

89,146 

77,106 

50,376 

46,190 

59,899 

33,551 

39.093 

1,391 

5,279 

332*7 

.SB'S 


Sauir41a 

ayl 

88,i8H 

?o,s», 

*4,759 

35,081 

48,71* 

34,100 

37,295 

1,336 

5.759 

S>3'» 

545*6 


Totai 

1.453 

648,733 

354.409 

394.31a 

878,035 

141,60.1 

326,687 

141,*01 

113,101 

6,430 

23.413 

3*0 3 

446*4 


Kirozpur • 

471 

179,606 

100,404 

79,203 

50,311 

*7,603 

*09.4'»3 

3*,66t 

33,073 

I,6I6 

«.«» 

364*4 

378-1 


/ira .... 

4 'f 

’» 4 i !38 

93,748 

•0,300 

34,*72 

38,179 

111,106 

3*.609 

3>,'0( 

96g 

4,i>7 

334*« 

350*3 





iJ 8,45S 

88.786 


66,438 

.50.007 

I33,()9H 

41,664 


SS.io? 

30,195 

43,047 

33.765 

>,345 

4^ 



384*7 

177*3 


Mu^tw . . 

Oil 

1*1.402 

721706 

69,545 

4.438 

171*4 


Tasiliia . . 

1.953 

l>5.634 

74,20? 

6>,4a7 

57,17a 

15,0(7 

63,390 

33.8.5? 

38,767 

593 

3.593 

P4’6 

loo'a 


ToTAi. 

4>30i 

^■',676 

485,600 

401.076 

3Sa,aoo 

336.361 

404.977 

304/89 

170,«« 

5,003 

30.436 

1*6*1 

ao6‘i 

Mwi-iit*’ 

Mnhiin . , 

977 

193.621 

107,701 

85,830 

S«,6ii 

1.3*1 

138,791 

41,460 

3.5,90* 

3,479 

>3,154 

131*8 

igS'i 

Shni;tli.id^ . 

Lodlirfvn 

4il 

4J.'27 

45.144 

3I.8S3 

'3.8y-.> 

204 


iM<'>6 

15.653 

1,073 

2.976 

4.936 

183-4 



I,oi6 

110,933 

63,:0 i 

S3./32 

ao,"7r, 

‘6.1 


2",7*8 

33/30 

gyK 

103*7 

115*1 


Matlio , . 

1.747 

i37,iM 

>'•0 160 

5",«5o6 

I«.*S7 

139 

108,040 

30," 56 

35,318 

51* 

4,377 

73*8 

7»‘8 


K»liirw4la . . . 

Baliftwiilpnr Ritilwav 

'•758 

109, JW 

00,469 

48,651 

17,5*8 

692 

90,83* 

26,079 

31,968 

770 

4.349 

60-4 

6i 


Btntioub . 


I.307 

993 

374 

66* 

*3 

371 

162 

138 

34 

as6 

... 

... 


Total , 

C,079 

631,434 

347.158 

384,176 

iaa,7}4 

a,*33 

503.962 

143,811 

131,694 

5,880 

■9.043 

88*3 

103*8 
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I iLppeadix C, 


ABSTRACT No. 8.—Showing leading statistics for each Tahsil and District— 
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1 

2 

.1 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

V 

10 

\ 

ji 

tJ 

13 

1 + 

l.s 

JHAKO. • • • 

Jhang 

Chiniflt . . 

34.TS3 

183,5«9 

07.00s 

85.584 

3«.7<7 

1.619 

141.155 

41,118 

.i6,M0 

1.468 

8,ft9> 

67-7 

77-6 

1,)40 

151,075 

8* .354 

70.621 


821 

I2l,7'ft3 

35,I0« 

31,554 

513 

4,418 

64 3 

ili 


Shorkot . . 


102,377 

55,200 

47.047 

10,318 

461 

81.495 

13.834 

30,523 

991 

4,858 

8.r4 


Total 

5.871 

43*.841 

133.5X9 

103,151 

88,430 

3.9W 

344.431 

101,050 

89,037 

1,983 

17,95ft 

6ft'1 

74*4 

MOWTOOMlSt 

Mootcomcry . 

1.7.14 

93.648 

.5*,965 

41,68.1 

11,750 

1,-515 

70,3«»i 

87.812 

11,937 

iB.5tl 

1,030 

767 

4,476 

4V7 

54 

(fUgCUA 

I4S39 

113.447 

180,455 

fto.951 

53,405 

83.03ft 

12,330 

3.193 

36.5*'3 

13.851 

3,.1o8 

74 

1 ‘f 


DipXt]>or . 

964 

96,5*7 

46.«62 

6,514 

il7.0Sft 

42.* *1 

38,1X2 

1,115 

5,6i9 

l«7-i 

187'1 


PXkpatian . 

I,JJJ 

ni.y?! 

60,179 

.51,7*32 

30.530 

4,688 

76,744 

20,710 

23,9*5 

77S 

3.152 

8 o '3 

85-4 


Total 

5.754 

499.5*1 

209,613 

32g,(30ft 

111,43* 

16,03a 

161,923 

117,313 

104,661 

3,677 

*6,6.55 

83'+ 

( m -8 

Lahore * 

Lahore 

75a 

153,534 

1.17.86ft 

115,656 

51.458 

44.8»7 

>5.1,006 

58,H?9 

48,569 

1.-533 

S.SSIt 

} 337*1 

.571M 



‘76.854 

i04,T<o 

7*''44 

62,077 

7..106 

,(>.!, iftO 

.10,170 

25.40' 

h,iOj 

*S342 




130.897 

'15,1.1* 

jn.5,7')6 

50,098 

31.70* 

.»3ft,6.!7 

51,ftuo 

♦0.6X3 

*..1*>4 

ft, 7 9ft 

191*7 

aoj-4 



6aj 

280,647 

152,557 

I2.ft,090 

ftft.uS 

58.4'') 

• 55..5''>ft 


.53,Olfi 

1,110 

ft.Hj.S 

3001 

34I’4 


Sliarukpnr 

QOO 

*33.4.57 

72.047 

61,430 

39,091 

7,rt4K 

96,704 

29,891 

46,214 

2,cftiO 

14*8 

UK'S 


Total 

S,»7« 

1,075,37! 

592.293 

483,086 

271,749 

1.52,03.] 

645,083 

340,050 

300,875 

10,794 

40,366 

230'1 

192*3 

Akritsar . 

Amritear . 

551 

115,968 

177.030 

148,918 

95,oft5 

94,.591 

1-15.7*7 

76,.102 

1*0,703 

3,119 

7,049 

} .'!"5'9 

8598 



130,766 

7H,7»-6 

57,080 

S6.''52 

»S,75i 

ft3.3'i6 

24..]'6 

'9,221 

J,lft4 

*4,5*4 


TaroUran . . 

sor 

Jo.S.'i? 

) 67,0:8 

138,000 

71,11.5 

108.7.17 

lajifriK 

72.7I' 

.53.5*1 

»,92C- 

8,034 

son’s 

510*3 


AjnXLti 

405 

234,830 

(20,440 

'04,596 

S»,703 

43,373 

Klo, jKft 

51.165 

4-1.683 

1. (Oil 

5,141 

S5.5 1 

.ft55-* 


Tital 

i.Oot 

991.607 

543,0H4 

440,613 

176,675 

361,452 

453.137 

115.514 

i7/,i'o 

*,«!;« 

34,73v 

510-8 

630*4 

GORDittl'Ut . . * 

Tiurdispur . . 

470 

152.002 

13H,B95 

lil.'O? 

05.O10 

35,499 

*30,847 

56,7.59 

+6,200 

3,007 

6.S7ft 

SOI'I 

5.16*3 


480 

300,644 

Ift3,665 

*36,079 

91.474 


15ft,5*5 

70.475 

57.475 

2,470 

7,427 

.54ft'5 

626 1 



355 

140,850 

7X.'>(>S 

6i,ft8>; 

|Hy.14fi 

i.99» 

49, 


21.y‘4 

91.7 

:,.o79 

350-5 

3yfl-7 


Shakargarh 

50s. 

•*5*1.33'' 

*31,004 

I* 18,43* 

119.750 

7,152 

(23,JUI 

.54.787 

47,815 



401-8 

4yi-8 


Total 

I>88v 

94.1,921 

5*3,410 

430,49.1 

3'J6,s82 

8S,8J7 

459,039 

3IO,3l6 

*74,8.54 

6,782 

33,9*0 

463*5 

4P0-6 

SiXleot 

i^lAlkot 

40* 

JOJ.RAft 

>ft2.7ft5 

140,101 

1'5,7o« 

7,936 

*74.497 

ft:i.8'j,i 

54.74 ft 

3,621 

1*,4?5 

ftift'j 

?53*3 


300 

203,875 

108,613 

05,142 

61,870 

li,H7 

128,349 

+4,-104 

.16,007 

1,704 

4,998 

4»7'! 

S2S*7 



4 Ml 

1 i 4,''7 i 

Ji5.u1 

00,s6o 

8u,fti6 

ft5,5-lo 

14.907 

i.<o/>a9 

47,367 

49,2*5 

1.441 

5,549 

4H-6 

441*7 


/Htl'arwil . 

3I) 

190,970 

»0I,I54 

r.K,8i)» 

J,7«8 

1*7.235 

4l,S9S 

.1j,«07 

»,2lft 

3,506 

596*2 

6*4 


DasLn . . 

35J 

207,465 

110,7.51 

O'!,?! ( 

W.loy 

11,044 

134,6 15 

45,407 

37,602 

1,929 

S,2.1-» 

569* J 

ftwri 


Total 

1,901 

1.119.847 

59fl,**S 

521,131 

371,16.5 

49,871 

68.5,342 

242,560 

*05,169 

<J.9.1' 

36,832 

.SiB*? 

r»6a'4 

CcjrXt • 


55.1 

3o8,Hfii 

lftl,3ift 

'46,545 

36,*36 

6,188 

266,447 

66,301 

s;,i6f* 

2,'/’6 

7 Ar 

40 '9 

Sftft'ft 


o;t> 

148,076 

*29.5.1*5 

1*ft,540 

'3,557 

0,154 

.’3K,340 


50.6*6 

I.AIO 


368 7 

3770 


ehXlin 

676 

*01,93' 

idV,OAi 

05.176 

11,701 

6,676 

174,500 

46,116 

40,6X3 

1,'Jl 

.5,795 

3or6 

301 6 


Total , 

S,05> 

760.875 

400,5*4 

100,361 

71.394 

19,0rft 

669,347 

/fift.QOo 

1+8,071 

5,*»? 

18,914 

15**4 

370*!) 

GvjeXhwXla . * 

r>nJrAnw6)a . . 

75* 

Il5y,l6fi 

*41,7.19 

113,4?7 

74,160 

24.S’.'‘ 

168,3*7 

5«,487 

4ft.4ft) 

3,1 j: 

0.*7y 

30*1*1 

356 



183,50ft 

101,7.14 

81,872 

41.007 

ft,l71 

115,3'>4 


3O,0o) 

l,ft27 

7.850 

,15*‘9 

41*'6 


H&fisi'ihid , , . 

1.713 

2.17,397 

*3l,.56i 

105,’'sd 

;o,K)2 

14,620 

171,913 


44,83' 

1.045 

5,090 

138'5 

138 5 


Ti.ial 

3.017 

690,169 

379,034 

311,135 

166,378 

45,1*6 

47.5,494 

149,411 

123.131+ 

6,009 

23,1(Q 

29'<-i 

aiHj 

ShXhpur . « . 

ShihiMir . 

1.03.1 

148.176 

76,830 

60,546 

22,706 

3.737 

tig,9(9 

31..113 

29,501 

1,503 

5,0 J ft 

I23'ft 

14I'7 


a,497 

IS>,6i7 

77.655 

73,972 

1.5,003 

3.671 

*13,81.5 

34.4*7 


l,f>4ft 

4,890 

5'»-8 

60*7 


Uliera . . . 

i(<d4 

I9S.SH5 

193,662 

91,923 


a,36S 

Ift4,->t7 

43.O91 

39,751 

1,609 

6, .'71 

146'y 

*65 


lutAL 

4.840 

493,588 

15«,H7 

235,441 

66,065 

9,777 

417,661 

110,453 

101,111 

4,760 

i7,oi:jo 

91 

ldt*9 

Jhelau 


850 

177,046 

94.46.5 

83,sHi 

10,9*5 

4.SU4 

iftl.lftft 

36,ft7<, 

J*.ft30 

2,035 

6,053 

*ftVi 

208’t 


850 


00,07.1 

83,0*0 

IQ,914 

1,704- 

>5i,2ft3 


33.705 

1,770 

6,ti7 

i83*7 

201*3 



I.OOS 

104,061 

84,36s 

70,603 

7.653 

7,771 

144,036 

35.N93 

3'„iyH 

l,.573 

4.216 

'5* 

103-3 


Talagang . 

1,18s 

94.966 

4ft,675 

46,391 

ii‘4g 

6f»,l00 

12,657 

30,1113 

.540 

2,321 

89'3 

80-3 


TaH'al . 

3.905 

ft '9,05(» 

3l7,-,fti 

191,475 

50,810 

15,169 

541,645 

'33.058 

117,103 

5,Q37 

18,017 

i+a'ft 

1.524 

RXW'AAPIMDI 

KXwaipindi 

716 

*43,t4‘ 

*4',170 
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ABSTRACT No. 3.—Showing leading statistics for each Tahsil and District -> conoid. 
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ABSTRACT No. 4.—Showing the incidence of the population by houses, 

families and villages. 
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ABSTRACT No. 6.—Showing the urban and rural population of the Provinoe» 
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ABSTRACT No. 6.—Showing the average size and proximity of villages. 
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ABSTRACT No. 7.—Showing distribution of population over towns and villages 

grouped according to size. 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 8.~Showing the towns and villages grouped according to class 

and population. 


Towns, 

Uritish Ui.stricts. 

Native States. 

Total. 
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( Over 5,000 
. 1 Under 5,000 

ti 3 

42 


”3 

43 

Cantonment and Civil 

Stations not in Municipa-( Over 5,000 

10 


IP 

lities. 

i Under 5,000 

1 


I 

Other places 

j Over 5,o(jo 
. 1 Under 5,000 

12 

36 

24 

48 
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60 
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( Over 5,000 
' * * * Under 5,000 

67 
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68 

54 . 65 > 
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Add uninhabited cstali s 

.. . 
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ABSTRACT No. 9,—Showing the relation of urban to total population for 
each religion in each district 
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ABSTRACT No. 10,—Showing rate of increase of population in British Territory. 


Year of C> nsi's. 

Persons, 

Male*’. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C >®55 

A . 1 fi J 1868 . 

Actual hgures. 1 1881 . 

C 1891 

• ' r 1868 

Percentage of increase since the last Census . . .1 1881 

( 1891 

15,161,321 

17.609,518 

18,850437 

20,866,847 

I6-I 

7-1 

107 

8,357.786 

9,594.308 

10,210,053 

11,255,986 

14'8 

6-4 

I0'2 

6.803.535 

8,015,210 

8,640,384 

9,610,861 

17-8 

7-8 
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ABSTRACT No. 11.—Showing by districts the increase in population since 1868. 


DisTKicr. 

SHowiNa Incakasr or 
DRCRSAHK or PopU' 
LAT 10N PER CENT. 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths per 
thousand in 
i88c’|89i. 

District. 

Showing Increase or 
Deckkakr of Popu- 

LAIION PBR CENT. 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths per 
thousand in 
1681-1891. 

186818S1. 

I88IM89I. 

1868-1881. 

1881*1891. 

Hie$ar 

40 

15’4 

9 

GurdAspur . 

- 91 

146 

U 

Rohtak 

4-2 

67 

8 

SiAlkol 

7 

io'6 

14 

GurgAon 

- 68 

42 

4 

GujrAl , 

11 7 

104 

12 

Delhi 

3-5 

- 7 

— 1 

GujrAnwAla, 

11-9 

11-9 

13 

Kama! . 

7 

5'9 

3 

Shahpur 
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12 

Ambala 

3-8 

•| 


! liielam . . 

17Y> 

3'3 

7 


203 

r8 

- y 

1 k.Awalpindf. 

154 

81 

8 

Kangra 

- 17 

44 

3 

) Hazara . . , 

1*4 
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»3 

HoahfArpur . 

- 39 

122 

11 

\ Peshawar 

■3’3 
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- I 

JAIandhar 

- *6 
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>5 

Kohat • 

24-8 
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1 

LudhiAna 

57 

4-8 

7 

Bannu 

168 

Tl'9 

2 

Ffrozpur 

18 4 

186 

10 

DtTu IsmafI KhAii 

118 

101 

a 

MuitAo 

169 

»4’4 

7 

De-ra tfJiAzf Khan 

»7'5 

112 

s 

Ihar? 

139 

105 

13 

MuzafTargarh 

I3'6 

125 

9 

Montgomery. 

i 8-4 

I7« 

12 





Lahore 

17-2 

164 

10 

Totai. BRinsif Terri- 




Amritsar 

" 

73 

HI 

13 

TORT 

71 

107 
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ABSTRACT No. 12.—Showing percentage of increase of population since 1881. 


District. 
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! 
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Females 
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Urb4n. 

District. 
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3 

3 
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4 

5 
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7 

ft 
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HissAr 

+ 15 4 
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+•37 

+ H'S 

+ 10*2 

+17 1 

+ •77 
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12-8 

HissAr. 

Rohtftk 

+ 97 

+ 77 
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+ 6-6 

+ r5 

+ 76 

+ 9*1 

-r 

*5 

Rohtak. 
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+ 4'2 
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+ 33 
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+ 5-8 
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GurgAtm. 
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- -8 
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+ 
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+ 10 
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52 
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+ 
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S7 
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f 

51 
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+ I4’9 
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+ 

M 5 
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+ iS’9 
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+ 

14-8 

Jalandhar. 

LudhiAna . 

+ 4‘8 

+ 5 

+ 

s3'5 

+ 4’4 

4 4*7 

+ 2 

+ 5*4 

♦ 5*4 

+ 

5 

LudhiAna 

Ffrozpur 

+ i8-6 

+ 177 


2rt-2 

+ >8'3 

+ 177 

+ 279 

4 ly I 

+ i8*2 

4 

29 

Firo/[)ur. 

MultAn 

+14-4 

+ K'6 

+ 

S 

+ 14 

4 153 

+ 73 

4 149 

+ 16 

4 

8*9 

MuitAn. 

lhang 

Montgomery 

+105 

+ i‘Da 

+ 

n*6 

+ H’9 

+ 87 

+ 12*1 

4 12*.1 

4 12 

+ 

»5a 

I hang. 

+ I7'i 

+ I7'2 

+ 

144 

+ 1S7 

+ 15 9 

+ 127 

+ |8'8 

+ |8'8 

+ 

•(-■5 

Montgomery. 

l,ahore 

+ i6'4 

+ if) 

+ 

17-8 

+ i6'i 

+ 155 

f i 8'9 

+ it)*8 

+ i 6'9 

+ 

16-3 

Lahore. 

Amritsar 

+ 11*1 

+149 

— 

5‘2 

+ io‘6 

+ M‘4 

- 47 

4 11*7 

*15*6 

-* 

5*9 

Amritsar. 

GurdAspur . 

+ 146 

-♦-153 

+ 

7 9 

+ t5‘2 

+ IS'5 

+103 

+ '3'9 

4 14*7 

4 

5'if 

GurdAspur. 

Sijiket 

+ iO'6 

4 101 

+ 

16 1 

+ 10V 

+10*4 

+ 7.1 

4 KVJ 

4 10 

+ 

14*6 

Siilkot. 

GujrAt 

+ io'4 

+ 11-5 


S6 

+ 106 

4 11*6 

” 57 

+ 10 2 

4 11*3 

— 

5-5 

GwjrAt. 

GujrAnwAla . 

+ ir9 

+ 12 0 


40 

+ I.I'S 

+14-6 

+ 4'4 

+ 98 

+ 103 

4 

5*5 

GujrAnwAla. 

ShAhpur 

+171 

+ 18-3 

+ 

8-2 

+ •65 

+•75 

+ « 

+17-8 

+ 19 

+ 

«'3 

SliAhpnr, 

jhelam 

+ 3’3 

+ 5-4 

— 

19*4 

+ 1*3 

4 4’I 

-257 

+ .56 

+ 6-8 

— 

98 

jhelam. 

RAwalpindf 

+ 81 

+ 6*1 

+ 

275 

+ 6*5 

+ 37 

4^29*4 

+ 10*1 

+ 9 

■h 

24 

RAwalpindf. 

Ha^Ara 

+ 26'8 

+ 257 

+ 

507 

+ 27*3 

4 2S*2 

+ 66-8 

+ 263 

4262 

»• 

27S 

HazAra. 

PeshAwar . . 

+187 

+ 203 

+ 

11*3 

+ ifi*2 

+ 179 

+ 8-6 

fan 

+ 231 


• 5'8 

Peshdwar. 

Kohit 

+ ir9 

+ 7-8 

+ 

48 s 

4 11*3 

+ 4'I 

+ 63-4 

+127 

+ ia*3 

+ 

17*8 

KobAt, 

Bannu 

+ XI 9 

+ 12-3 

+ 

71 

4 Jl *3 

+ 122 

+ 2*2 

4 12*7 

4 13 6 

+ 

14*4 

BannA. 

Dera lAmAfl KhAn 

+10 I 

+ 9 

+ 

20*4 

+ 9'3 

+ 77 

+ 33'6 

+ 11 

+ 10*4 

+ 

•65 

Dera Um^fi KhAn. 

Dera GhAvcf KhAn 

+ ira 

+104 

•» 

173 

+ 10*6 

+ 97 

+ 17 

+ 11*9 

+ 11*2 

4 

177 

Dera GhA/f KhAn. 

Muzaffargarh . . i 

+ ias 

+137 

+ 

7'3 

+ 13*1 

+ 12*3 

+ 73 

+ '3 

+ 133 

+ 

7*1 

Muzafifargarh. 

Total British Territory 

+ 107 

+ 11*0 

+ 

8-6 

4 10*2 

f 10*4 

+ 9-5 

+ 11*2 

+ 117 

+ 

rs 

Total Britiah Territory. 

PatiAla 

+ 79 

+ 8'4 

+ 

4'5 

+ 6 

+ 8*1 

+ 73 

+ 7*8 

+ 88 

+ 

! 

PaiiAIa. 

BahAwalpur 

+ «.T3 

♦•3’4 

+ 

•.34 

+ •3 

+ 12'8 

+ 168 

+ >3'8 

+ •44 

+ 

9-8 

BnhAwalpur. 

JInd 

+ »3?, 

+ •57 

+ 

.T8 

+ 13 9 

+ iS'6 

♦ ,1'9 

+ •3 9 

+ •58 

+ 

.1-8 

Ji'nd. 

NSbha - . . ! 

+ -8 

+ 87 

+ 

3'4 

+ 7'4 

4 77 

+ 4*8 

+ 88 

+ 98 

+ 

1*8 

NAbha. 

KapArtbala . i 

+18*6 

+ 197 

+ 

13 

♦ 178 

+ 19 

+ 11*6 

4 19*6 

+ 20*4 

4 

148 

Kapurthala. 

Chamba . . > * 

71 

+ 68 

+ 

i.r* 

+ 6'9 

4 6*5 

+141 

+ 7‘4 

+ 7*2 

+ 

11*7 

Chamba. 

F»r(dkol . 

+18’6 

+17-5 

+ 

24R 

4 187 

+ •73 

+ 20-4 

4 184 

+ •77 

+ 

19 

Farfdkol. 

Mandr . . 

+ •3 5 

+ 137 

+ 

3t>'9 

+ 14*2 

+13 

+ 489 

4128 

+ 12*4 

+ 

235 

MsnnI, 

Sttket , . ■ 

Smaller Plain Stales • 

— ‘1 

— 2 

+162*1 

- 5'2 

- 6*4 

+ 79S 

+ 61 

+ 35 

+ 3729 

Sukct. 

+ 8'4 

1- 91 

+ 

S’l 

4 77 

+ 85 

+ a'8 

+ 02 

4 g'H 

+ 

0*4 

Swialter Plain States. 

Simla Hill Sta*es . 1 

+ 97 

+ ia'4 

-* 

3*1 

+ 83 

+9 

- 17 

+ 115 

4 12*1 

- 

3-7 

Simla Hill States. 

Total Native States . | 

+ 10*4 

+ io'8 

+ 

7-3 

410*0 

+ 10*2 

+ 9*0 

4 10*9 

+ I1'6 

+ 

S ‘3 

Total Native States. 

Total Proyliice . j 

+ 107 

+11*0 

+ 

8-4 

410*3 

+ 10*4 

4 9'4 

4II'I 

+ 117 

+ 

7'1 

Total Province, 


XXXIX’ 













Appendix C. ] 


ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 18.—Showing the Composition of the Population 

1 PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL 


VltUOII, 


DISTRICT OR STATE. 


Christian, I 

MusalmAn | 

Hindvi. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

naddhist. 

P4rvl. 

Jew. 

Others. 







iSgt. 

iS8i. 

iSgi. 

iRKl. 1 

1 

1891. 

1881. 

1891.! 

1 

>881, 

i8gi. 

1B81. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

i8gi. 

1881. 

1891. 

i8ti. 







3 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

»3 

14 

.5 

16 

17 

18 

tp 

iliMar . 








iS'is 

M*1S 

7flS 

77‘07 

3*15 

'40 

'55 

'38 


... 







Rohtak . 








10-4R 

10*4* 

88-90 

8B*8i 

•ot 

*01 

'01 

•67 


... 

... 

... 





Ourgann 








3«'9.'; 

3o‘3J 

68*71 

69*34 

*01 

‘01 

'33 

*31 


... 

... 

... 





Delhi . 






•03 

■03 

■ 4'4» 

14*91 

St'ss 

84*37 

*01 

*01 

'83 

■77 



... 

... 





Karn4i , 






'01 

■o. 

33*33 

3T*90 

75‘93 

76*03 

i‘a5 

1*43 

'46 

■65 




... 





Ambftlu . 






•03 

'03 

27*3! 

26'6u 

03*63 

66'3K 

9*96 

8*97 

'08 

‘04 


... 

... 





... 

Simla 






>'44 

1‘47 

S'yt 


87*73 

«9*li 

•83 

'11 

‘05 

'04 


... 

... 

... 



... 


Kiiiigru , 






*02 

•03 

4-fiS 

4‘«6 

9418 

94*39 

*18 

*10 

‘01 

'01 

77 

*41 


... 



... 


||ofihl4ipuT 








31*07 

30*79 

61*67 

63*37 

7*3J 

6" 80 

'03 

■03 


... 

... 

... 



... 


jlilandliar 








44'«9 

44'8o 

43*07 

43*43 

13*13 

13*76 

*01 

'03 



... 

... 



... 


l.udhli’tna 








3T'so 

30*50 

44*'9 

46*35 

34*53 

13*03 

08 

*13 



... 

... 





Firorpuf. 






•03 


46'o6 

48*47 

36*75 

3S*10 

17*09 

17*31 

-oR 

■09 



... 

... 





MultMi . 






•04 

•OS 

B4'«» 

84‘39 

14'63 

15*17 

*34 

*30 


... 


... 

... 

... 





Jhaiig . 








Si'oo 

SS-64 

18'to 

13*.57 

.81 

'79 


... 


... 

... 




... 


Montgoincrjr 







*01 

73'i7 

78*65 

93*63 

18-51 

3*10 

a*Hi 


... 



... 

... 





Lahore . 






•og 

•o4 

so’g? 

66’33 

33*05 

>7*4V 

>6*88 

16*13 

*01 

*02 


... 


... 



... 


Amrltwr 






•o8 


iS’iS 

45'44 

33*57 

J6*M 

39*09 

:7'63 

*01 

*01 


... 

... 

... 



... 


GnrtlAipur 






‘14 

'03 

4R*31 

47*11 

4>’99 

43*68 

O’SS 

9*19 




... 

... 

... 


... 



SiUkoi . 






•8o 

■OJ 

fii‘53 

OO'OS 

33*06 

39-41 

4*50 

3*91 

*02 



.. 


... 





CujrAt , 







■04 

Rf/07 

H9*JI 

8*47 

V'38 

l‘4f> 

1*38 



... 

... 

... 

... 





Guif&nwAla 






•30 


60-75 

75*30 

33*37 

iS-or. 

6-67 

6*13 

*01 

*01 


... 

... 






Shkhpur . 






•ot 

... 

87'fio 

88*53 

10*54 

10*45 

1*8S 

1*02 




... 

... 

.. 


... 

... 


Jhclam , 






'01 

‘03 

91*04 

go'f'S 

6*70 

7*84 

2*33 

1*50 

*02 

... 









Rkwaliiludi 






•oj 

'04 

U!'45 

90*77 

5*73 

7'03 

3*81 

1*15 

*01 

’01 


... 

... 

... 





Haz&ra * 






'rtl 


96-60 

96*10 

3*04 

3*54 

*35 

‘17 


... 



♦ 

* 


... 


Peshawar 







■01 


96*45 

3*57 

3’3« 

*5» 

*a.i 





... 

... 



... 


Kolikt , 







•Oy 

«4S7 

OS'ifi 

3'30 

4-30 

*19 

•43 

‘03 

■03 


... 

... 

... 



... 


bantiil . 






'OJ 


03*6i 

93*00 

7*37 

7*33 

*11 

*07 






... 





DcTadsmail'KIiaii 





*01 

■01 

lig’81 

00*88 

9*81 

8-88 

'35 

'33 


... 



... 

... 





Dera-Hhiizi-Khii) 







00*10 

QO'SO 

9*65 

9*30 

'16 

•19 


... 



... 

... 



... 

... 

MazaHargJTh . 







S7«l 

8y'J7 

ij'8t 

9*6ci 

'73 

'86 


... 

- i 

... 

... 

... 



... 


bllech Trans-rrontiei 





... 

99-46 


•54 


■■ 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



- 


Total British Territory 


'o8 

'01 

56‘4« 

S6'«J 

3*37 

38*94 

7-01 

8't9 

'69 

*I0 

'63 

‘oa 


... 



... 


Patlkla . 








19-41 

18*98 

61-13 

50‘77 

>9‘34 

30*iC 

'll 

‘08 









Dahkwatpnr 








86*08 

flS’fll 

11*78 

13*77 

1*14 

'39 

... 



... 

... 





«. 

Jind 








10*17 

10*04 

84-07 

88*60 

rti 

1*11 

•05 

*14 


... 






... 

Nkhha . 








i?3l 

17-38 

59*75 

5f33 

12*88 

31*39 

•06 

-.0 





... 



... 

Kaptirthala 








58*04 

5774 

37‘4fi 

38*71 

14*49 

11*54 

... 

*01 


... 






... 

Chamba 






*01 

‘03 

S'so 

S*54 

94*i6 

94*06 

*03 

*63 

... 


•40 

'35 







Fatfdkot 








30*78 

37*38 

>8*45 

38*33 

44*68 

44*39 

'09 

'10 









ManiE , 








1*41 

>‘.50 

»8'57 

98*46 

*03 

‘oa 

... 



... 







Stket . 

. 





‘01 


•«5 

1*33 

99‘>5 

#»< 

... 

*03 

... 



... 






... 

Smaller Plaio States 





... 

*0'03 

30*41 

7l'J9 

58*50 

8-71 

si'sS 

*06 

'll 


... 






- 

Bimta Hill States 





*01 

•01 

3*07 

3*71 

96*93 

9693 

'39 

*33 

... 

*01 


... 

... 




... 

... 


Total MaUve 8tat«s 

• 

... 

... 

al'gt 

tfTo 

S983 

S59t 

11-79 

18*19 

■08 

*66 

*ei 

*et 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

Total of the Province 

• 

oe 

'ee 

SX'80 

S>«3 

40'3» 

40'ta 

7*83 

8*01 

'69 

■•9 

‘63 

1 

*ea 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


ll 






































ABSTRACTS. 


by Religion for Districts and States. 

0? AIX RELIGIONS. 


TOfAL PorULATION. 


CbrUttan. 

Mnsalmin. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

jain. 

Buddhist. 

Pirtt. 

Jew. 

Oiben, 

DiSTRICT OR STATE. 

tSfti. 

i86). 

1B91. 

1S81. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1681. 

1891. 

1861. 

1851. 

1B8J. 

1891. 

1881. 


M 

ai 

aa 

13 

14 

IS 

26 

a? 

38 

10 

30 

31 

31 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

H 

•or 

JS’65 

21*51 

70*73 

76*14 

a*8S 

•6a 

*73 

•6a 




... 

1 

1 



Hiss&i. 

*01 

’01 

•4*48 

14*56 

Si-6, 

84*70 

*03 

•03 

‘Bi 

•90 




... 

B 

B 



Rohtak. 

‘01 

*01 

3>M« 

.10‘94 

68*03 

68-44 

*01 

*oa 

'SS 

•SO 




... 

B 

B 



Gu^ion. 


•31 

*3‘4S 

13*18 

7S‘0» 

75*11 

*06 

'15 

1*10 

ru 




... 





Delhi. 

‘oa 

'01 

35*11 

aS’oS 

73*10 

73-86 

l*iB 

1*30 

‘59 

•75 




... 





Karoal. 

‘59 

'35 

39*11 

iK'50 

61*05 

64*18 

0*07 

6*41 

*17 

*13 




... 





AisbAla. 


7‘8o 

16*03 

J6‘I5 

TS'il" 

7.5'5» 

I'lA 

•47 

‘09 

•os 



'01 

... 



*01 


Simla. 

'0? 

•04 

5*io 

5*36 

93*78 

94*09 

*19 

*10 

*03 

*0; 

‘76 

*19 


... 





Kdngra. 

‘01 

•01 

31*49 

31* 19 

60*30 

61*04 

6*99 

6*6) 

'12 

*13 




... 





Hoshi&rpur, 

■Id 

’SO 

45*56 

4S*4» 

41*07 

41*85 

ll'll 

n*44 

•08 

'00 









Jdlandhar. 

*o6 

’0.5 

14*94 

.14*57 

41*86 

44'48 

21*83 

20*55 

‘.11 

*35 




... 

... 




l.iidbiioa. 

*30 


4S‘ft7 

47*74 

38*44 

35*03 

15*53 

15*95 


*11 




... 





Firoxpur. 

‘30 

•34 

79*Rt 

78*07 

•9*43 

10*39 

*45 

’38 


*01 









MultAu. 

'01 


78*«4 

82*70 

10*14 

16*41 

*90 

•K« 






... 





Jl'fs. 

•0» 

‘01 

7a'45 

77‘48 

14‘.11 

19*69 

3’ai 

I'So 






... 





Mootgooiery. 

'St 

•JO 

59'W 

64*87 

an? 

10*9? 

u'14 

11*59 

•08 

•11 



■O' 

... 


- 



Lahore. 

'IC. 

■10 


46*16 

27*87 

29*3.1 

26*14 

14*11 

•07 

•03 




... 





Amritsv. 

‘is 

■06 

48‘6J 

47*52 

41*01 

41*02 

9*00 

8*79 

*01 

*01 




... 





Gurdaspur. 

I’oC 

•>s 

61*19 

66‘I7 

33* 15 

10 57 

4*45 

3*97 

-.1 

*14 




... 





Sl&lkot. 

'OJ 

‘04 

87’97 

«K‘i6 

0*.5l 

lO'Si 

2*50 

1*39 











Cujrit. 

'34 

*03 

6890 

73*37 

24*00 

IQ'64 

6*57 

.5*86 

*10 

*00 




... 





Guji&ow&la. 

*oa 

‘01 

84'6a 

«4'«7 

11*38 

I4'oo 

1*98 

ru 






... 





Sbahptir. 

*04 

‘07 

89*to 

8r6« 

8*34 

tO*34 

2*49 

1*90 

•03 

*01 




... 





Jlielam. 

■7S 

‘47 

fl6‘6t 

8rt‘7a 

9*30 

lo’Sl 

310 

3*17 

■|0 

■1.1 



‘01 

... 





KAwalptotlL 

*C4 

*oa 

»4‘«l 

94*76 

4*65 

4*87 

*70 

*34 






... 





Ha/lra. 

•67 

*79 

93*99 

9i*«S 

5*03 

6*63 

1*30 

'5» 





*01 

... 




... 

Peshiwar. 

‘10 

•ia 

ga‘36 

93*21 

5’3» 

5*41 

3*ao 

l'»3 

‘01 

•01 




... 





Kobftt. 

*03 

‘03 

OO'Sv 

90-51 

9*09 

9*n 

*19 

*14 

*01 

•02 




... 





Sanah. 

•04 

■o6 

86‘41 

87‘24 

«l‘M 

11*33 

•58 

■38 






... 





Dera<]atDail-Kh4n 

‘DS 

‘03 

86*53 

86*77 

1.1*09 

ti'R; 

•35 

*36 






... 





Dera>Gh4/l-Kh^n, 

•ot 

*01 

86‘oo 

86*38 

ij‘i8 

11*79 

*72 

*8a 






... 





Mueaffafgarh. 

... 


99*40 

... 

•54 

... 

... 

... 






... 





Bilocli Trans^Frontler. 

'•5 

*i8 

S5’75 

5583 

38*« 

»'»3 

6'6e 

5’4S 

‘16 

*19 

*03 

*0* 


... 





Total Brltiab Territory. 

*01 


33*33 

31*90 

59*53 

50*08 

iB’oi 

!;*8i 

*10 

‘30 









P.*t|>6la. 



84*10 

83*74 

13*84 

i5*«i 

a *05 

*19 


*04 

... 

... 







Bah&walpur. 



I3‘S3 

13*71 

8ri2 

84*.io 

.5*3« 

1*73 

*06 

•3h 








... 

.Mod. 


*01 

10*14 

19*16 

58*32 

51*02 

ai'.io 

39*67 

*14 

*14 

... 








Niibha. 


*01 

se-ji 

56*60 

29*8.5 

.11*81 

>3'i8 

10*49 

•06 

•o3 


... 







Kapdrthahi. 

•»s 

■07 

6‘o8 

591 

93*43 

93*61 

*07 

*06 


... 

*.17 

•.n 







Chamba. 

*01 


19*88 

ao'Oi 

a*‘75 

28*10 

41*00 

41*41 

•3.5 

'36 

... 

... 







Faridkot. 

*01 

*01 

158 

1*58 

98*.l6 

98*37 

*05 

*03 


... 

... 

... 







Maudf. 

*01 


*91 

1*31 

99*07 

98*65 

... 

•OJ 


... 

... 








Suket. 

•or 


38*04 

18*31 

64*06 

.51*96 

7*11 

17*09 

*77 

■81 

... 

... 







Smaller Plain Statet. 

*•1 

*01 

3*11 

3*36 

96*41 

96*39 

•41 

•36 

■04 

*63 

... 




... 


... 

... 

Sliula Hill States. 

’Of 

■m 

30‘05 

»9'4S 

58*55 

54‘94 

«-«7 

15*41 

’«4 

*18 

*02 

*01 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total Native States. 

'•B 


Sl'40 

Jl'35 

4o*» 

46*74 

7‘44 


-IB 


•63 

‘61 


... 

... 

MMMi 

... 

... 

Total of the Province. 


xli 
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ABSTRACT No. 14.—Memorandum showing the details by Districts of the persons 
returned as “ Others” in Table VI.—(Religions). 



Agnostic. 

pRKf'TliINKSR, 

Unitarian. 

None. 

Dkist. 

rHillST. 

Not 

RElUKNRD. 

Name op District. 

r; 

ti 

.J 

< 

i 


ij 

< 

i 

3 

J 

si 

"rt 

a 

< 


i 

33 

J 


J 6 

*rt 

J 

< 


1 

I 



J? 

E] 

V 

o 


i 

t- 

0 

’S 


0 


«; 

0 



vl 

0 

“S 

E 

<i 

H 

0 

2 

f- 

0 


IT* 


r- 


u. 

h- 


d. 

H 

** 

Ua 




K 

s 

u. 




H 

Delhi 

Simla 

AmbAIa . 

1 

I 

"i 

I 

a 

... 


1 



1 ' 



... 

... 


... 




• 

... 

I 

HoshiArpiir 

H.Awalpindi 4 







2 

2 

"4 





... 




... 

) 


1 

Amritsar . 

Firo/pur 



... 

1 


1 



.. 

”2 


2 

I 






... 


... 

KohAt 

GuirAt 

MullAn 

Lahore 4 

GujfAnwAla • 

... 



I 

... 

I 

1 


1 

... 



1 

2 

I 

*■; 

... 

1 

2 

4 

2 

*6 



I 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

.3 

... 

.3 

3 

2 

5 

0 


6 

t 

I 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

... 

3 


ABSTRACT No. 15.—Showing by Districts the increase among the Musalmans 

and Sikhs. 


District. 


HissAr 

Roht.vU . • 

Gurn^Dn 4 . 

Delhi 

Kanial . . . 

Aml’)ala 

Simla 

Kdnpra 

Hos.iudrpur • 

jalandliar 

Ludhiina . . 

Kiro/pur 
Multan . i 

Ihang . 

Montgomery » .: 

LahoTf . . . : 

Amritsar • 

GurdAspur • 

Sidlkol • . 4 

Gujrat 4 

GujrAnwdla 
Shahpur . t' 

Jhelam . 

Riwalpindi 
Hazftra . 

Peshawar 

Kobiii . 4 4 

Bannu 

Dera-1 small • KhAn 
Derfl'Ght^iMvhdn 
Muzaffargarh 
Biloch Trans-Frontier 


1 


Total British I 
Tkrritory. j 



-- 

— . 

..—- 




Mosai.m.vns. 



SiKilS. 


In iSRi, 

In 1801. 

Inrift.asi' 
pci crnl. 

In iSSi. 

In 1891. 

1nrrease 
prr ernt. 


Igg.nio 

24'3 

17.294 

22,151 

28*0 

79610 

1^.3615 

7'6 

'.59 

>54 


igS.ino 

20g,g^I 

57 

127 

102 

-197 

141 i.h to 

140.741 

— 1 

gvo 

3h.» 


i:,o,is.5 

171.712 

6'9 

8,036 

8,0.47 


3044«2.3 

3(k>,nj^0 

—ri 

68,442 

93.679 

36-8 

‘>■'1.15 

7.'52 

3'> 

2(i2 

517 

156’o 

3 i ).148 

.3u.7o(i 

1-4 

7.48 

1,461 

98*0 


328,00^ 

*3*3 

,59.784 

70.709 

18-3 

3'1^.601 

4',4-40() 

<.5-3 

(;t),320 

110,790 

22 6 

2I3AS4 

220,' 87 

5-9 

127,143 

141,603 

11-4 

3.i7.i<)7 

404.077 

i:l 4 

182,0s 

220,301 

237 

4.<S.g'‘i 

.504.1162 

15-6 

2.0H5 

2,832 

3()’o 

32tM)Itl 

341.4,43 

5'6 

,4.477 

3.941 

I3'3 

3?".405 

361,023 

9',5 

11.1)64 

10,032 

340 

599477 

O4 <5,083 

7'6 

125.59' 

152.023 

21*0 

4L3‘'*J‘>7 

452.2,47 

9'4 

2'6.,437 

261452 

20'8 

3QMOO 

43‘>.039 

I7'4 

72.305 

8.5.837 

iS'S 

060,712 

655,,442 

2M 

46.195 

49.872 

240 

6117,525 

66y..',47 

10*2 

8,88s 

19,018 

n 4 'o 

452.6 to 

475. m 

■S’o 

36.159 

4,5.3«6 

2 . 5'3 

.3.37.742 

417.601 

107 

4,702 

9.777 

io 7'9 

5'6.745 

542.645 

SO 

11,188 

15.169 

3.5'5 

7 '1.546 

708,568 

8 0 

17.780 

27470 

54-5 

3«5.75') 

488,45; 

266 

1.381 

3.609 

I 6 r 3 

.546,117 

654.443 

i 9’9 

3.'o5 

9.125 

1940 


187,6(11 

10*9 

2,24a 

4.474 

997 

301,003 

.4.47.26U 

I2'0 

790 

1.062 

344 

3 ». 5 -i 4 

4 'iOji 8 o 

ii'6 

1,691 

2,840 

67-9 

3*5.240 

346.587 

109 

1,326 

1,424 

7’4 

2172470 

327.727 

12*0 

2,788 

2,71s 

—2*6 


5.902 





46,533.150 

11,634,192 

I0‘6 

1,121,004 

i. 

1,389,934 

24*0 


District. 


1 lissAr. 

Ruhtak. 

Ciurgaon, 

Ddlii. 

Karnai. 

AmbAIa. 

Simla. 

KAngra. 

HosliiArpur. 

JAIandhar. 

l..udh>Ana. 

Fir* 2 pur. 

MnilAn. 

Ihansf. 

Mcnigomery. 

Lahore. 

Guriiaspur. 

SiAllcot. 

(iiijrAu 

GujrAnwAla. 

ShAhpur, 

Jhelam. 

RAwalpindi. 

HazAra# 

PeshAwar. 

KohAt. 

Bannu, 

Dcra-IsmalLKhin. 
Dera-GhAzl-KhAn. 
Muzaffar^arh. 
Biloch Irans-Fron- 
tier* 


Total Britisr 
Tkrritory. 









































ABSTRACT No. 16.—Showing the number of Sikh and Musalman Chuhras in' 

each District and State. 





Sikhs. 

MuialuXns, 


SiKHM. 

MUIAlMXHt. 

DlSTItlCTS. 




idor. 



Districts. 







j 88 i. 

1881. 

tHgx, 


18B1, 

i8«i. 

|8$1. 

ie9>. 

HtseAr • . 



liOpa 

34 

3,708 

€$3 

Rawalpindi , . , 

1|033 

1 

9J4 

17,549 

16,019 

Rohtak , • 



10 

38 

55 


Hu/6rn . , , . 

468 

3,997 

3.408 

Gurgfton 



I 

9 

8 

5 

PefchAwaf , , . . 

395 

I.37H 

4,5‘>4 

8.579 

Delhi . 



3 

9 

684 

111 

KohAl .... 


at 5 

7'’4 

819 

Kari>£l 



131 


lUo 

lO 

HAnnA .... 

5« 


5.738 

^.334 

Amhsia • 



8S3 

l,4'>4 

3i 


Ilcra Ismail Kh&a , 

10 

40 


9.H18 

Simla • 



0 

*4 



iK-iu (ihdat KhAn . 

t 

3 

4,.157 

7,&M8 

HoahUrpur 



s 

* 14 


5 

Mu/aita)»:irl( . 

6 


>1.085 

11,113 



n’4 

3,173 

34 

4,465 

387 

ililot li Tran^.prontter , 

... 


... 

S 

Jalandhar , . 



1.044 


170 






Ludhiana . . 



2,468 

a,oo0 


... 

total British Territory . 

*1,77* 

87,138 

388,878 

>39,08 

Flroxvur . • 
Miiiun , , 



7.417 

64.133 

lo.osi 

3.506 






130 

61 

IfAO'iS 

30.2,13 

Pali&la .... 

Iljh^tw.ilpnr 





Jhang . . 

Montgomery 



5 

aos 

100 

3O,0?5 

37,43« 

8,710 

*,.S7} 

19,771 

50 

5.190 

7 

>3,46? 

11.781 

lahore . , 



3,875 

4..15* 

44.704 


KapAvdiata . . . 

71 


6 


Amritsar . . 



a,JS« 

856 

4.83* 

3.418 

S.0J9 

H77 

11 mi. 

NAblia .... 

36 

inj 

... 


(runUspur 



S>31 

5,3.1') 

3.K7B 

3,"J3 

... 


SlAlkdt 



330 

533 

50,345 

0.fl77 

Other Native States , , 

1,164 

»11 

515 


Gujrit . 



.S4 

i,r>33 

37,014 

46.114 






Gujratiwala 



rOj 

l^iio 

42.001 

30.171 

Total Native States « 

*4,06s 

7,73< 

>3,»« 

31,761 

Shahpur . 



94 

IS8 

37,5)0 

33,820 

3',054 






Jheiam 



330 

3 

31,804 

Total of the Province 

4S,»34 

94,874 

40*,976 

SSI,038 


ABSTRACT No. 17.—Showing the Sikh Population at successive enumerations 

for certain Districts. 




1 UTAL l^yVIH-AlION. 



SiKtl i'oi-uLA rioN. 


SiKNi 

PI:H 1,000 (» ALL RELllilONS. 

DiaTRtCTH. 

»B 55 . 


>86l. 

i6qi. 

i« 55 . 

1865 . 

1R82. 

iHtJF. 

l«. 55 . 

l«OH. 

i6«t. 

•891. 

Amritsar . . . « . 

8^4.439 

1 , 8 ) 143 ,?U 

891,lift 

993,607 

71.164 

263,630 

j'o.nr 

261,1 

81 

242 


343 

Gurd&spur ..... 

7 '^ 7 . 4 I 7 

fts;,, 162 

8 ^ 3 . 9 > 

041 ,OJ.' 

S 4 , 7 I'* 

J 0 , 9 t ‘7 

72. l ')5 

85,817 

31 . 

Ot 

Srt 

01 

SlAlkot . . . . • 


i,0o<;,no4 

1 , 013 ,14s 

i,irv..'l 4 7 

IO ./75 

5.).379 

4 'i,l<J 5 






I.ahorc ..... 


719/,'.6 

924,106 

1 . 0 / 5.179 

55.709 

1IQ.SOS 


152,021 


ISI 



GujrAawSta .... 

553 , »8.i 

559 .*,76 


6 ) 9 .1 09 



36,150 

4 ;. 3'6 

• 7 

71 

S'J 

06 

Tutal 

3456,604 

4,084,i»a 

4,*70.207 

4,8*s.oi4 

x8>.i7« 

512,064 

496.^7 

SM.S«> 

5 s 

*»5 

115 

t*3 


ABSTRACT No. 18.—Showing composition of each Religion by Caste for the 

Province. 


. .. 

run RNfAUS OF MALES 0> BACH C>‘‘TS IN 



Pkk, en 

AUK Of «iALE« OF SAfH CASTS IN 

--rstTisTs 

Castss. 

F.Ai n arLuiKiN on 

IIIR TOtAL M4t.R> 



£A' II 

r-Li(Mn.N ON 

rilK UMA 

MALkll 


UF ALL I'A)! IFS IN 

’JIIAT KLI.I 

.lO.V. 

All 


ni AU. fAFU.t. IN THAI BFUIOU'N. 



-.— 

- - . . 

-- - 

Mns.nl* 

llikll. 

rchijloiii. 






religioe*. 


Hhidu. 

Sikh. 

Jail). 



HiiulA. 

SiHl. 

Jail. 

nun. 


1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 7 

8 

9 

• 

10 

M 

12 

A.—Agriculluial— 






n,—Artisan and VUlave 






Alvir 

iS'Hrt 

*01 


•04 

'79 

' Menial 






Arkin . . . 

04 

‘04 


6 'UI 

1-57 

\ 1‘/'Ui and Kolf 

t'Ui 

*01 




Awan . . 

'01 



4*71 

3.13 

1 Dhvhi . . 

*3! 

'05 

'«») 



B<i!:*hhkii 

■cti 



0*<4 

•07 

i Dh.'inik . 

'72 





Bilmh . . 




A'7'^ 


1 IMiinnii . 

■ns 



'oj 


J)oK.jr . 

01 



■«! 


] Ihi'iwar 

x‘ 8 (. 

J'lh 


r :6 

1-88 

(jftkkhar 

■01 

... 


'32 

'll 

J''U'>a . 

•sti 

’17 


4•^7 

2'66 

Ghirnth . . . 

)r>5 

'OH 




! K;ii;a 

'31 

•50 




GAjat . 

r/'i 

*08 


4'33 

3-83 

K.ivMiifri 

•iJI 



1-74 



lO’iir 

5l'o 

'03 

13‘77 

iK 13 

1 Kiinitjftr 

t ‘83 

*04 


3 65 

2 ‘ll 

Kumboh 

■I? 

3‘0 


*»3 







K.met . • 

3S0 




1 4 ; 

1 loh.,r . 

1*10 

1 !■ 




Khdkhnr 

03 

•or 


1*07 

56 

1 Mftrhht . 

'01 


... 



Mkli . 

•97 

*03 

•oj 

'7R 

•«o 

M-ii'Sh . 


■31 


v>S 


Men • . 




*05 

■49 

t MckIi . . . 

•48 

‘<11 


OT 


Mughal . 




IVH 

•53 

I . . . 

■'M 

•11 


3'‘i 

1 67 

Pathkn . . 

... 



Tid 

:i-H(i 

1 N 111 4 . . 

T‘4f. 

ro? 


rftS 


RiopAt . . 

Kkllil . 

.1’')4 

1*07 


10-59 

7-13 

[ Oa'-i^h . , 




'94 

'48 

•98 




■40 

1 Suhir 

)‘J0 

■96 

'01 

•38 


Kor 

‘42 

•01 


... 

■»7 

T:nkh.',n 

a-ji 

7'3I 


2'.11 


Sauii . > 

10< 

•y 6 


'01 * 

'49 

TcH 

•07 

'03 


a‘3.1 

I'13 

I'aunoli . * 




•19 

*33 





Thkkur • » 

•37 

*01 


'ot 

‘11 

Total /. rtizan and VlllaRc 






Shekh . • 

‘03 



2 -Hj 

1 00 

Menial 

3619 

*560 

"2 2 

*9 86 

JI'OO 

Totei Agrtcnltnra) 

34'3» 

84'3S 

‘10 

60-68 

49'97 







B.~Profec8l<mal— 






E —Vagrants, Minor Ar> 






lirahmar. 

•10‘77 


*01 

'03 

4*42 

Itzans and Performers, 






Faqlr . . 

I'Ol 

*54 

*11 

1-56 

1-25 

etc. 






MirAsI . 

‘la 

*01 


2'79 

'97 

BiSwari.-! 

*14 

■08 

... 

... 


Sai ad . . . 

... 


... 

335 

1 »S 

Ilarwiil.! , , 

■05 



'45 


Total Professional 






Ch.nngHr 4 

'01 



';8 


«a'57 

I’M 

*•69 

657 

8‘59 

MnUtarn . , 

■30 

*91 


'lO 

si 






Od . . , . 

b&niif , , 

*>3 

* 1 ;' 

'OS 


*oH 

•oj 

•09 

'lO 


C.^'ConiCDercUi— 









Arora . . 

5'93 

3*3* 

*ei 

*01 

4'43 

Total Vagrants, Minor 






Bania . ■ . 

3-')7 

■24 

66‘2; 

*03 

>•77 

Aitizana, etc. , 

2 •'I* 

T'*S 


1*67 

■ t'5# 

BhAbra . 

Khatri . 

'04 

3’8.5 




•07 

1-78 





**39 


... 

Total Agricultnral 

.MJ* 

3436 

■jv 

60 68 

49*97 

Khoja . 

'ei 

•01 


■74 

’.IS 






Lahkna . 


*97 


■04 

'81 

Total Professional 

2 a‘57 

1*4 

.6, 

65, 

8'S9 

SAd ... 

Total Commcrclid 

'31 

*US 


... 

•81 

Total Commercial 

?'58 

*4'95 

97*6 

I 22 

7 46 

■4’95 

7*5« 

97-10 

>'XI 

7'4o 

Total Artisan and \'il* 







D, —Artisan and Village 






; Inge Menial 

'Total Vagrants, Minor 

36 19 

1560 

'll 

*9*86 

JS'O* 

MeaUl— 











Chamir . • 

lo'iS 

5*75 

... 

*>s 

4*73 

Artlzaus . . 

398 

I s* 

... 

2-67 

i't 6 

Chhfmba . . 


■11 

*05 

■4> 


] Total . 



CliAhra . 


5‘07 

. - . 

1-04 

4'H7 

100 00 

. 20000 

, 2«O'fl0 

99'k9 

99 7* 


rz xliii. 
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ABSTRACT No. IR.—Showlng by Districts and States the Proportion of Nat 
Christians to the Total Population in 1881 and 1891. 


"sons 


Disiaicr os State. 

Pbrckntags ok Native 
Christians on Totai. 

POKOLATION. 

Actual Number ok Native 
Chrisiians. 

Actual in¬ 
crease or 
decrease. 

Incr^se or 
deciea.Hc 
per cent. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1891. 

x88i. 

Hissdr , 

•005 

•001 

43 

6 

+ 

3? 

+ 

6i6-6 

Rohtak 

•004 

•003 

26 

17 

+ 

9 

+ 

529 

Gurgion • 

•01 

•004 

86 

26 

■+* 

60 

+ 

23 o '8 

Delhi . 

•13 

•>4 

831 

914 

•— 

83 

— 

9'2 

Kam^I • 

•008 

•007 

54 

48 

+ 

6 

+ 

12-5 

Amb<ila 

•04 

•02 

4 .S 3 

224 

+ 

22Q 

+ 

102*2 

Simla 

■58 

1'74 

2 t )2 

210 

•h 

52 


247 

Kdngra 

•02 

•08 

142 

117 

+ 

25 

+ 

213 

Hoshiarpur 

•01 

■03 

106 

65 

+ 

41 

+ 

6307 

Idlandh&r 

*01 

•008 

136 

66 

+ 

70 

+ 

io6'o6 

Ludhi.dna 

‘05 

•03 

3“5 

179 


126 

+ 

704 

Ffr(»zpur 

Multan 

01 

•01 

88 

96 

— • 

s 

— 

8-3 

*01 

•01 

41 

42 

— 

I 

16 


2'3 

Ihang . 
Montgomery . 

•001 

•0002 

17 

I 

+ 

+ 

1600 

•004 

•002 

13 

20 

— 

7 

— 

35 

Lahore • • • 

•I 

•08 

1.307 

760 

+ 

637 

+ 

83-8 

Amritsar 

I 

•03 

939 

241 

+ 

718 

+ 

3979 

Gurd.dspur 

*2 

•02 

2,069 

157 

+ 

1,012 

+ l 

,217-8 

Sidikol a 

•8 

•02 

9,711 

253 

+ 

9458 

+: 

, 738’3 

Gujrdt . 

Gujrdnwdla . • 

•01 

•002 

64 

19 

+ 

45 

+ 

2368 

•3 

*01 

2,246 

81 

+ 

2.165 

+ s 

,672-8 

Shdhpur 

•01 

•0006 

27 

3 

■1“ 

24 

+ 

800 

Jhelam . 

•02 

•01 

to6 

48 

+ 

58 

+ 

120-8 

Rdwalpindi 

‘02 

•oi 

214 

no 

+ 

104 

+ 

94'5 

Hazdra . 

•01 

•OUl 

26 

6 

+ 

20 

+ 

333'3 

Pcshdwar * 

•01 

*01 

106 

70 

+ 

3 ^ 

+ 

5''4 

Kohdt . 

•007 

•002 

1.3 

5 

+ 

10 

+ 

200 

Bannu 

*002 

*01 

8 

50 

— 

42 

— 

84 

Dera-lsmail-Khdn j 

*01 

•0004 

48 

2 

+ 

46 

+2,300 

Dera-Ghdzi-Khan . 

•01 

•003 

34 

12 

+ 

23 

+ 

■ 83-3 

Muzatfargarh 

•001 

•001 

4 

5 


1 

“• 

20 

Total British T erritory 

■09 

■oa 

19.637 

3353 

+ 

15.784 

+ 

4 I 3'6 

Pati.dl 3 . 

•0008 


>3 


4. 

>3 

+ 

... 

Bahdwalpur 

Jlnd . . . 

Ndbha . 

*001 

‘00(.> 1 

Zu 

1 

+ 

9 

900 

•001 


3 

u. 

+ 

3 


... 

Kapurthala 

Mandi 

Farfdkut 

... 

•0003 

... 

I 

~ 

I 

~ 


•0C08 

... 

I 

*61 

+ 

1 

+ 

1 

Chamba 

■05 

•OS 

60 

— 

1 

— 

1-63 

Suket 



... 

‘"s 


... 


... 

Smaller Plain States . 

■003 

•004 

7 


I 

— 

‘ 2-5 

Simla Hill States 

003 

•004 

19 

18 

+ 

1 

+ 

S ‘5 

Total Native States . 

•003 

•002 

113 

89 

+ 

24 

+ 

369 

Total of the Proviace 

■078 

-016 

19.750 

3.942 

+ 

15,808 

+ 

410*01 


Disthict o» Siam. 


Hiss^r. 

Hohtak. 

Gurgdon. 

Delhi. 

Kamil, 

Ambila. 

.Simla. 

Kingra. 

Hoshidrpur. 

jdlandhar. 

Ludhidna. 

FIrozpur. 

Multan. 

Jhang. 

Montgomery. 

Lahore. 

Amritsar 

Gurddspur. 

SIdllcut. 

Gajrit. 

Gujrdnwdla. 

Shdhpur. 

Ihclam. 

Rdwalpindi. 

Hazdra, 

Feshdwar. 

Kohil. 

Uannu. 

Dera-Ismail-Khdn. 

Dcra-Ghdai.Khdn. 

Muzaflargarh. 

Total BritiahTeni- 
toiy. 

PatiSla. 

Bahdwalpur. 

Jfnd. 

Ndbha. 

Kapurthala. 

Mandi. 

Fan'dicot. 

Chamba. 

Suket. 

Smaller Plain States, 
Simla Hill States, 

Total Natiire Statu. 

Total of the Piorioee 


ABSTRACT No. 20.—Showing Faqlr Castes and Sects. 




Hindu 

Sikh 

mgm 

Musalman 

Christian. 

ToiAt 

Name ok order. 

-87 

Caste. 

Sect. 

By 

Caste. 

8 y 

Sect. 

By 

Caste. 

By 

Se^t. 

Caste. 

o 8 y 

Sect. 

„ 8 y 

Caste. 

By 

Sect. 

_ 8 y 

Caste. 

.87 

Sect. 

Rairdgf 


47.459 

30.148 

54 

625 



48 

75 



47.561 

30.848 



ibo 


>1. 

• t ■ 



4,280 

418 



4440 

418 



S 


... 

... 



8.596 

938 



8 , 6 a I 

938 



9 

... 

9 

... 



8,593 




8,611 

5,888 

Gusdin . 


12,728 

5.878 

5 

10 



611 




•3.344 



7 

... 

... 

u. 



342 

•33 



349 

•33 

Jaldll 


19 


3 » 

... 



2.034 

757 



2,084 


iMaddrf 


496 

... 

677 

... 



39,602 

9.725 



40,775 

9,763 

Nirinala . 


456 

2,828 

1.72s 

1.952 



601 




2,782 

4.694 

Qddiri 

&lh 


41 

... 

( K ) 

... 



2,921 

>,579 



3 , 03 « 

«.S 79 


9»253 

... 

2,916 

... 

21 


321 


... 


•2,513 

... 

Sannids! . 


q,6«o 

n.545 

7 « 

238 



128 




9.799 

11,683 

Sttthra Slidh! 


1,210 

355 

94 

... 



24 




• .328 

35 S 

Uddsf 


11,817 

10,518 

3.'73 

997 

«3 


188 

B 

3 

mstMmm 

•S.I 94 

11,515 


iliv 
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)STRACT No. 21.—Showiiig Proportion of Shias to Total Husalm^ in each 

District or State. 


iA - . 

Diitkict o« Statc. 

Numbf.r ok 
Shias. 


District or State. 

Numssk ok 
SkiXs. 

Pbkcbntagx on 
Total M iisaluXns. 

In 1881. 

In iSgi. 



In 1881, 

In 1891. 

In 1881. 

In 1891. 

HissSr 


30 

l8q 

■03 

•10 

Kohit 

H 

10,350 

6’27 

5-S» 

Rohtak 


93 

75 

’12 

•09 

Bannu 


4.55“ 

•95 

1-35 

GtirgSon • 


t.501 

L323 

•75 

•63 

Dcra Ismail Khdn 

■ISVfcl 

21,723 

2'33 

S'l7 

Delhi . 


3.'34 

3.422 

2*09 

2*29 

Ucra Ghizf KhAn 

2,532 

3.745 


1*07 

Kamil • 


2,129 

2,253 

r36 

rsi 

MuzaOargarh 

2,387 

4.355 

•81 

>•3* 

AmbSla 


4,664 

5.108 

I‘53 

1-70 






Simla • 


396 

237 

570 

3'3i 

Total Britiah Territory. 

95.655 

143,04a 

■91 

1*3 

Kingra 


3*^9 

374 

79 

■94 






HosSSrpur , 


903 

l,6tKl 

■31 

•51 






Jilandhar . 


I.0S3 

3457 

•54 

•84 






Ludhi&na . 


1,868 

3.088 

•87 

1-30 

Patiila 

4.725 

4,543 

1-47 

r29 

Kirojpur 


1,«25 

2,789 

•35 

•69 

Bahawalpur • 

604 

3,608 

•13 

•66 

Multan 


3.630 

5.792 

•88 

>•15 

Jind . . . . 


57 

... 

>5 

Jhang 


11.835 

I3»7»3 

3-62 

370 

Nibha . • 

100 

344 

*20 

■63 

Montgomery 


1.953 

2.935 

•59 

•81 

KApi^rthala . . 

... 

726 

... 

V 

Lahore 


3.032 

5.367 

•50 

■83 

Mandi , 

12 

21 

•51 

•80 

Amritsar 


1,543 

2.562 

•37 

•57 

I'an'dkot • • 

91 

76 

•31 

•22 

Gurdispur . 


1.387 

2,229 

•35 

•49 

Chamba 


47 

... 

•62 

Si^ikot 


2,662 

6,756 

•40 

•99 

Sukct 


I 

... 

‘21 

Gujrit 


60 

1,839 

•10 

•27 

Smaller Plain States * 

788 

9'7 

1-44 

1-56 

Guir^nwAU . 


1,188 

2,887 

•26 

•61 

Simla Hill States 

281 

480 

l ’ g 2 

3^12 

Shahpur 


6,285 

9,545 

1*76 

229 

) 





Jhelam 


5427 

10.180 

IDS 

I '87 

Total Native States . 

6,601 

10,820 

•t6 

•84 

Kiwalpindi , 


4,959 

8,761 

•70 

1-14 






Hazira . 


>7 

221 


•OS 






Peshdwar 


2,954 

2,557 

•54 

*39 

Total of the Province , 

102,356 

153.86a 

89 

1*90 


ABSTRACT No. 21A.—Showing the distribution of the minor Jain Sects. 


District or State. 

Bis Panthi. 

J2 

S 

'(d 

C£ 

'rt 

'•S 

c 

*3 

JS* 

C 

It 

0. 

'•6 

0 

cd 

! 

'iqieusBiwd 

a. 

<d 

B 

j? 

Ic 

e 

(d 

CL 

J 2 

<e 

Distkici ok Stati. 

Hissilr 



>5“ 

9“S 

291 

26 

6 

282 

t.245 

Hissdr. 

Rohtak 




32 

... 


... 



Rohtak. 

Gurgiun 




87 

2 

... 

.0. 


61 

Gurttiion. 

Delhi . 




60 


... 

... 

... 


Delhi. 

Karnil 




23 


7 




Karnil. 

Amb^lia 



... 

187 


3 

57 



Ambdla. 

Simla 


... 

... 




9 


... 

Simla. 

Hoshiirpur . 




356 


1 

285 



Hoshidrpur. 

lilandhar . 


1 


>53 

120 

70 

204 



Jdlandhar. 

Ludhiina 




131 


176 

94 



Ludhiana. 

Firozpur 

a • 

63 


49 


... 

22 



Firozpur. 

Lahore 


... 


224 


«e. 

417 



Lahore. 

Amritsar 




109 


9 

198 



Amritsar. 

Ourd^pur . 



... 

... 


59 

... 



Gtird^spur. 

Siilkot . 


... 


1,125 


38 

9 



Siiilkot. 

Gujrinwila . 


... 





45> 



Guiranwila. 

Ihelam 

1 • 



>39 


7 




Ihelam. 

Kiwalpindi . 






35 



... 

Kiwalpindi. 

Total Britiih Territory . 

64 

ISO 

3,579 

4*3 

431 

>,7S“ 

38a 

1,306 

Total Britiah Territory. 

Patiila 

• • 



1.283 


48 




Patiila. 

Kapurth^ • 



• «. 

... 


>.?5 



... 

Kapurthala. 

Makrkotla . 




1,133 


a.. 

143 


ail 

MalcTkotla. 

Faridkot 




40B 


... 




Fandkot, 

Kalsia. ; 



... 

>47 


... 

... 


... 

Kalsia. 

Total Native Stetei 

- 

... 

a.97> 

... 

183 

>43 


... 

Total Native Statei 

Total of the Province . 

64 

150 

6,550 

4>3 

614 

>,893 

282 

1.306 

Total of the Ptovinee. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


ABSTRACT No. 22.—Showing the proportion of persons returning each age, 
taken from the results of statistics, recorded for 71,821 persons. 


AuP-. 

Numkek in kach 
RI tTURNINU KACtI 

l41,Ol>(> 

AGP. 

Agf. 

Numukn in bach 

KhlUUKlNQ hACH 

10.000 

AGB. 

Agk. 

Number in 
RS rUKNING EACH 

10,000 

ACR. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Feinatrs. 

Persons. 

Mnius. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Malt'S. 

Feraatei, 

I 

457 

422 

498 

35 

331 

,332 

30a j 

69 

2 

2 

2 

2 

311 

310 

3^2 

39 

48 

55 

43 

70 

98 

99 

97 

3 

318 

305 

.333 

37 

18 

19 

17 

7> 

2 

2 

a 

4 

319 

302 

333 

38 

53 

43 

03 

72 

5 

4 

7 

5 

333 

335 

.331 

V ) 

23 

21 

24 

73 

I 

1 

1 

6 

306 

308 


40 

539 

S08 

S73 

74 

1 

# 


7 

285 

285 

285 

41 

I 1 

14 

8 

75 

■5 

•4 

i6 

s 

299 

298 


42 

48 

5‘ 

45 

79 

1 

2 


9 

2og 

21.^ 

2t)() 

43 

12 

1.4 

12 

77 

1 


] 

10 

306 

314 

296 

44 

u 

1.3 

15 

78 

3 

3 

7 

u 

137 

155 

117 

45 

247 

2h( 

232 

79 

I 


2 

12 

3'>9 

353 

260 

4() 

21 

24 

>5 

80 

5> 

49 

53 


141 

•5> 

l 2 i) 

47 

15 

iS 

12 

81 

1 

I 


14 

178 

18R 

167 

48 

37 

38 

39 

82 

1 

1 

1 

i5 

2II 

217 

203 

4M 

1.1! 

I I 

»3 

83 




lb 

20l) 

2 H) 

I(>() 

50 

417 

406 

428 

84 




17 

85 

85 

85 

.51 

9 

12 

8 

^^5 

4 

5 

4 

i8 

248 

2S<^ 

237 

.52 

23 

27 

18 

80 



i 9 

7O 

74 

78 

.5.3 

7 

7 

6 

87 




20 

444 

403 

490 

54 

9 

10 

10 

88 




2 \ 

51 

.S2 

48 

5s 

■2.5 

14.3 

•os 

89 




22 

206 

21>8 

202 

50 

>3 

14 

•• 

90 

9 

8 

10 

23 

61 

61 

01 

57 

12 

17 

7 

91 




24 

Ml 

'05 

III) 

58 

16 

»5 

•7 

g2 




25 

489 

446 

5.38 

50 

s 

0 

4 

93 



M* 

2 () 

118 

115 

122 

60 

3>7 

324 

310 

Q 4 




27 

84 

93 

74 

61 

0 

() 

6 

95 

1 

1 


28 

IS2 

151 

154 

(>2 

12 

13 

•‘ 

go 

... 


««. 

2 iJ 

38 

35 

4f 

<>3 

4 

5 

3 

97 




30 

»2 

556 

633 

G4 

4 

4 

4 

98 




31 

18 

ai 

■4 

65 

52 

.55 

40 

<)»> 




32 

1 Un 

'75 

148 

(jO 

3 

4 

2 

loo anti 

4 

4 

4 

33 

39 

44 

27 

<■>7 

3 

4 

9 

over. 




34 

' . 45 

1 

4.5 

45 

OS 

5 

(> 

1 

5 






ABSTRACT No. 23.—Showing the method adopted for bringing the age statistics 
of 1891 on to the same basis as those for 1881. 


Age 

PSRJCII). 

1 




MALES. 


— 

Age 

PERIOD. 

-- 

— 

1 

FMAl 

5KR ri- 

-ES. 





Number per j.oou living. 

Num 

K 1,000 LIVING. 


B 

S 

Bi 

e 

« 0 

(9 

^ ja 
"rtna 

9 w 

n Si 

>. 

CQ 

I 

47 

V 

be 

c4 

>s 

3 

00 

> 

1 

u 

M 

X 

03 

4 

R 

B 

2 

*3 

u 

s 

K-t 

il« 

u ” 

c 

u 

ft] 

Q 

S 

<«»?«/ Sve — 

•S 6 ^ bfl 

4, 43 rt b£l*7s 

V ¥ Mil ii 

^c'Z 2 lc . 
ii 3 y-g , 0 ^ 

CO 
^ c/j 

J3 c 

li 

0 ij . 

A u - 

c; t <o' 

c 

(QT) rt 

C3 

7 

ll 

0 U) 

2 « 

ei J 

y 41 LD 
>Mi r‘ CO 

8 

a 

y 

4< 

u 41 

C 

c 

3 a 

c '6 

n a 

>, 

ca 

10 

00 

> 

s 

5* 

&u 

M , 

11 

1 

> 

V 

3 

2 

b« 

rt 

>. 

02 

13 

c 

B 

s 

*0 

c 

« 4 
Is-O 

%% 

»> 

•v 

B 

41 

«U 

IS 

5 

»3 

P. -i " t' tJ) 

M.*! 9. n~ c 
(« tc rt 

c 'S 

rt c 5P 3 5 

OJ.S— « i 

>.*> a '-i 

•“■^=■5^.5 
? sgogrti 
^ W S rt'Sccii 

rt « 
i^40 

3 a 

rs ^ 

II 

u 

ss- 

c nv 
il u 00 

ll’i 

|b2S 

0'S 
c 0 

11 

J-.S2 

n 

0 0 

c| ■ 
III 

3 

6 

9 

M 

'5 

16 


422 

409 

J17 

*g 7 




Cl , 

49S 

At <7 

351 

+116 





310 

391 

175 

+116 

... 



1 

312 

318 

202 

+ 116 





305 

298 

312 

4-80 




2 

333 

33^ 

2.39 

+96 

... 



i 

3*w 

398 

257 

+ 41 




3 

33« 

318 

298 

430 


... 


4 

535 


277 

+ 49 




4 

33» 

350 

2'95 

+ 35 




0—4 

‘.<174 

1,621 

1,238 

+383 

... 


... 

0—4 . 

I,6|2 

1,76b 

l».375 

+ 393 




5—9 

1,4(18 

>,.383 

i>394 

--11 

4 31 

+ 10 

1.404 

5—9 . 

1.301 

1.37' 

>.370 

+ 1 

+ 35 

+ 36 

1,406 

10—14 . 

l,0t»4 

1,04s 

1,3lK 

—173 

+ g; 

- 7<» 

l,'43 

1(1—14 • 

h/O 

CH'I 

1.054 

—149 

+ 93 

— 56 

■ 998 

15—10 . 

I1O4O 

1,040 

SS8 

+ 153 

— 180 

— 34 

8S4 

15—19 • 


1,078 

853 

+ 22s 

- 278 

— 53 

8oe 

so— 24 . 

872 

Q’i3 

847 

+ 75 

— 4.3 

+ 33 

S71) 

20--34 . 

Qt'S 

0.39 

917 

+ 22 

- 48 

- 33 

891 

25—29 . 

9)0 

943 

848 

+100 

— IU> 

— 10 

«3H 

25—29 • 

1,1124 

',“>'5 

877 

+ I2S 

- 95 

+ 33 

910 


617 

647 

846 

—J99 

+ 224 

4- 2S 

871 

3»—34 • 

534 

598 

S7J 

-274 

+ 333 

+ 59 

931 

55—39 . 

646 

659 

$06 

+ 1^.3 

- 176 

— 23 

4«3 

35.-39 • 

7«'> 

708 

487 

+ 221 

— 273 

- 5* 


40—44 . 

3.?2 

351 

645 

—294 

+ 247 

- 47 

398 

40—44 . 

312 

320 

69S 

--.178 

+ 34' 

— 37 

661 

45—49 • 

407 

407 

340 

+ »57 

— »45 

+ 13 

.•'52 

4,‘•—49 • 

504 

497 

3*4 

+ 183 

— 196 

- 13 

301 

.SO'54 ■ 


1V7 

486. 

—28«> 

+ 

- 26 

4^0 

5<>~.S4 . 

147 

1*'0 

47« 

—VI 

+ 323 

+ 13 

483 

55-59 • 


3t'9 

165 

+ 204 

— i8i 

+ 33 

ibS 


340 

361 

142 

+ 219 

— 305 

+ S3 

156 

60 and 







■ 

60 and 








over . 

295 

331 

579 

-258 



... 

over • 

284 

292 

57» 

-379 





xlvi 
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{ Appendix C 


ABSTRACT No. 24.—Showing birth and death rates per 1,000 of populatlo® 
roistered in the districts of the Punjab during the years 1881—90^_ 


District. 




Hissdr 
Rohtak 
Gurgaoo 
Delhi 
KarnAl 
AmbAla 
SimU. 

KAngra . 

HosniArpur 

lAlandhai 

|.udhi&na 

Firo/pur 

Multan 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

l^abore . 

Amritsar 

GurdAspiir 

SiAlkot . 

Gujrat « 

GuiranwAla 

Shahpur . 

Iholain . 

KAwalpiniU 

Hazdra 

Peshawar 

Kohdt 

Bannu 

Dera-lsmaibKh; 

Dcra*Gliari-ivh 

M uzaffai garh 


Total British Territory 2i 


RaTKS of BtSTH.S FBK l.oOO j 
OF TOTAL POPULATION DURING 
la.Sl—Qo. 


Number 
oi males 
born to 


RaTRS of deaths PflK I|OiUi 

OF POPULATION OP EACH SEX 
DURING l 88 l— 


ales. 

i 

Females. 

3 

Total. 

4 

every “k> 
females 
liOl It. 

5 

Mates. 

6 

Females. 

7 

Total. 

every too 
d»-AtTis oi 
lemalca. 

8 

9 

30 

*7 

37 

119 

27 

26 

2 b 

133 

32 


40 

U(> 

33 


32 

133 

22 

19 

4t 

116 

38 

36 

37 

117 

22 

20 

42 

ID 

42 

43 

43 

“3 

22 

*0 

43 

i'5 

39 

39 

39 

nS 

>7 

>4 

33 

120 

.31 

32 

32 

|30 

7 

5 

13 

127 

iS 

20 

19 

155 

17 

16 

33 

110 

3i> 

30 

3“ 

109 

22 

30 

42 

1 t2 

31 

33 

3‘ 

liu 

24 

22 

4S 

109 

28 

33 

30 

103 

21 

>9 

40 

TI4 

32 

3S 

33 

no 

23 

20 

43 

H5 

32 

34 

33 

113 

20 

iH 

3« 

114 

3“ 

32 

3' 

117 

20 

17 

37 

i»5 

24 

24 

24 

117 

2<i 

f7 

37 

114 

24 

25 

25 

119 

2.1 

20 

43 

116 

32 

34 

33 

*'5 

24 

21 

44 

114 

34 

38 

30 

1C9 

20 

23 

49 

III 

3.5 

38 

3<i 

no 

27 

24 


113 

3«> 

3« 

37 

113 

2j 

20 

43 

”3 

y 

31 

31 

no 

24 

■ji 

45 

ns 

34 

35 

34 

IIS' 

31 

‘9 

40 

ns 

2« 

27 

28 

117 

20 

17 

37 

113 

*M) 

31 

30 

107 

"J 

'7 

36 

114 

27 

29 

28 

112 

*0 


.35 

IIH 

2 i 

23 

22 

lOQ 

11 

6 

•7 

171 

18 

18 

18 

123 

14 

10 

:'4 

'39 

22 

24 

2 i 

IM) 

Iti 

12 

28 

133 

27 

2 b 

26 

123 

15 

11 

2O 

‘34 

2S 

24 

24 

124 

13 

10 

2.1 

‘37 

IS 

17 

iK 

*32 

21 

iK 

39 

no 

31‘ 

30 

30 

119 

21 

18 

39 

ns 

30 

32 

31 

II3 


Number 
of males 
died to 


District. 


HissAr. 

Rohtak. 

Gurgaon. 

Delhi. 

Karnil. 

Amlidla. 

Simla. 

KAnera. 

HosniArpur. 

lAUndhar. 

l.udliiAna. 

Firozpur. 

MultAn. 

Ihwig. 

Mcmlgomery. 

l.ahote. 

Amritsar. 

Gurddspur. 

.Sidlkot. 

Gujrat. 

GujtanwAIa. 
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ABSTRACT No. 240.—Showing deaths registered according to ages with rates per 
1,000 living, as well as per 1,000 of deaths, in the Punjab during the years 
1881-91 inclusive. 
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ABSTRACT No. 25.-Showing the age distribution of each 10,000 persons of each 

sex in various countries. 
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ABSTRACT No. 26.—Showing age statistics for the males and females of each 

religion. 
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ABSTRACT No. 27.—Showing deaths registered according to religions and death 
rates per 1,000 of population in the Punjab during the years 1881 -90, 
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ABSTRACT No. 28.—Showing relation of each age period to total population by 

districts. 
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ABSTRACT No. 29.—Showing the proportions of the sexes at each age hy 

religions. 
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ABSTRACT No. 30.—Showing decrease in proportion of males at successive 

enumerations. 
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ABSTRACT No. 31.—Showing the proportion of females to males under 5 years 

old by districts. 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 32.—Showing the proportion of the sexes in selected castes. 
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ABSTRACT No. 32r/.-Number of females to 1,000 males in certain selected 

cases. 


In the loHowing cases. 
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SiAl . 

I Tiinwar 


8+4 

689 

869 

8iS 
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8S6 

888 

949 

824 

86 s 

85s 

879 

849 

Sot 


ABSTRACT No. 33.—Showing proportion of females to males in town and 

country. 


— 

Females per 10,000 males. i 

1 _ ; 


Villages. 

Towns. 

Totai. 


British Territory . “ . 

8,640 

7.79« 

.j 

8,538 

British Territory. 

Native States 

8,366 

8,156 

8,344 

Native States. 

Province .... 

8.593 

7,848 

8,505 j 

Province. 
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ABSTRACT No. 34.—Showing the distribution by civil condition of 10,000 persons at each sige period. 


ABSTRACTS. [ Appeadi* C. 
















ABSTRACT No. 35.—Showing civil condition by sex, age, and religion. 
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ABSTRACTS. 
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ABSTRACTS, 


{ Appeadiif C 


ABSTRACT No. 37.—Showing the distributios of 10,000 persons of each sex and 
civil condition by age in the Punjab. 



Unmarrikd. 

Married. ’ 

Widowed. 


Aob Periods. 

Males. 

Fem,iles 

Males. 

l.'cmales. 

(Males. 

F'emales. 

Aoe Periods, 

0 — 14 • 

7.382 

9.585 

43^ 

t,oo6 

102 

78 

0—14. 

15—*4 

'.77' 

346 

2.378 

3.678 

Rz2 

581 

15-24- 

25—39 . 

6>5 

47 

4,260 

3.892 

2,723 

2.725 

25—39- 

40—49 

122 

1 1 

*.574 

946 


2,498 

40-49. 

50 and over 

110 

li 

1.352 

47« 

4.245 

4,118 

50 and over. 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

lOiOOO 

10,000 

10 000 

Total. 


ABSTRACT No. 38.—Showing the average number of females per 1,000 males of 

the same age and condition. 


Age Period.s. 

Unmarried. 

Married- 

Widowed. 

* 

Age Periods. 

0—14 . 

779 

2,30 

765 

0—14. 

15—24 
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1,126 

707 

15—24- 

25—39 

46 

914 

1,000 

25—39- 

40—49 . • 

54 

601 

1,185 

40—49, 

50 and over . 

62 

354 

970 

50 and over. 


ABSTRACT No. 39.—Showing the proportion between males and females of each 
condition in each religion by district. 
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62 

60 

63 

67 
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Rohtak 
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59 

5.8 

S3 

67 
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'45 
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52 
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60 

sR 
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95 

9S 

37 

98 
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28 

63 
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3' 
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97 

97 

90 
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61 
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Ambita 


99 

(19 

97 

<» 

53 
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46 

59 
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M4 

194 

Simla . 


60 

63 

22 

46 

47 

46 


38 

I-26 

140 

37 

84 

KdnOTa 
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tog 

77 

98 

57 

.37 

48 

55 
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'35 

184 
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55 

52 

52 

,39 

203 
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I 6 
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9,3 
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56 

52 

4,3 

63 
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53 

49 

48 

61 
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Multan 


98 

95 
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09 

62 

61 

5.3 

67 
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98 

9J 

48 
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61 

54 

37 

63 
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178 
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Montgomery 
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94 
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67 

66 

57 

67 
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lOl 
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86 

lot 


b.S 

57 

68 

209 
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'49 

* 4 

Lahore 


96 

00 

98 

97 

61 

58 

48 

66 

164 

lOo 
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|fi6 

Amritsar . 


1U2 

98 
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103 

57 

57 

47 

63 

168 
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57 

54 

49 

61 
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97 
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51 

64 
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64 
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54 

56 

70 
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80 
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63 

48 

46 

66 
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69 

35 
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68 

42 

30 

69 
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88 
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Heshdwar . 



66 

49 
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63 

43 

78 

6.3 
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Kohit 


87 

41 

13 

96 

66 

.38 

10 

69 

198 

Ml 

75 

210 

Bannu . 


103 

9> 

33 

104 

69 

62 

30 

70 

209 

133 

61 

207 

D.-I.'KhSn 


102 

96 

5« 

104 

65 

62 

70 

65 

208 

230 

120 

204 

Oi*G."Khan 


98 

89 

25 

too 

dip 

59 

29 

62 

,184 

221 } 

83 

'75 

Musafiargarh 
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95 

99 
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62 

55 

64 

63 

'75 
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89 
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9> 
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38 
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Disthict, 


Hissar. 

Kohtak. 

Gurgaon. 

I)cthi« 

Karnil. 

Ambdta. 

Simla. 

K^ngra. 

Hushi^rpur. 

Jalandhar. 

Ludhiina» 

h'lroxpur, 

Multan. 

Ih.irg. 

Montgomery. 

l..ihore. 

Amritsar. 

Gur dispur. 
Siilkot. 

Gujrit. 

Gujrinwila. 

.Shahpur. 

J^helam. 

Riwalpindt. 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 40.—Showing civil condition in towns and villages. 



i 

I 




PKOPOKTION FKR 

1 ,000. 
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Males. 


1 

1 



Females. 




— 

Unmarried. 

j Mfirrifed. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed 
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J 3 

i 

£ 
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I 
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.4 
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5.34 
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1 
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ABSTRACT No. 41.—Showing the proportion of children under 10 married and 
wjdowed to every 1,000 children. 
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MAKKIKtl AND WlDOWKl). 
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3 
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8 
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61 
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10 

47 
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12 

22 

8 

28 
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Delhi 

20 

Co 

.34 
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>3 

4* 

10 

43 

Ddhi. 
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29 

68 

32 
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43 

43 

32 

22 

ii 
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17 


17 
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H 
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68 
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il 
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7 
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6 

51 

*7 

56 
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10 
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28 
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8g 

31 

70 

"s 
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24 

73 

Hosliiirpur. 
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39 
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4.^ 

76 

37 
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<) 

35 
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Jalandhar. 

Ludhiana. 
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16 

46 

14 

45 

*9 

47 

7 

8 

‘7 

46 


7 
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21 

7 

20 


it 

6 
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6 

4 

*5 
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4 
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' 

4 
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1 

4 

4 

3 
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0 

4 

14 

4 

I 

7 

4 

0 

16 

16 

"s 

I 

I 

4 

3 

3 

12 
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8 

24 

5 

19 

II 

30 
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31 

8 

25 

Amritsar. 
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*5 

45 

8 

42 
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97 
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10 

40 
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4 
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4 
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4 
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18 
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4 

4 
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3 
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4 
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11 
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1 

3 
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27 
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2 

y 
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6 


14 
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6 
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5 
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ABSTRACTS, 


f Appei^ C. 


ABSTRACT No. 42.—Showing the proportion of persons of unsound mind in 
successive enumerations by District or State. 
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3 

1 
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2 
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2 
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3 
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5 
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2 

3 

2 
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I 
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2 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 43.--Showing the proportion of Deaf-mutes in successive enu¬ 
merations by District or State. 
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3 
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8 
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6 
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8 
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to 

4 
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9 

13 

13 

7 

7 

6 

4 
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9 

8 
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6 

3 
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6 

■0 

s 

12 
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8 

3 
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9 

18 

II 

21 

17 
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9 
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11 

7 

13 

8 

4 

9 
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.s 

7 

9 

i 
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7 

8 

9 

9 

12 

5 

f) 

7 
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9 

13 

3 
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10 

14 

13 

10 

n 

8 

.5 
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13 

13 

14 

'4 

9 

12 

10 
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10 

8 

13 

10 

8 

8 

6 

s 
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7 

11 

9 
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4 
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8 

lo 

9 

13 

9 


7 

5 
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S 

11 

II 

10 

8 

6 

M 
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7 

6 
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2 
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6 
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6 
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7 
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7 
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10 
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5 
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26 
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25 

25 
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15 
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52 

47 
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2y 
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3G 
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ABSTRACTS. 


[ Appisftdi* C. 


ABSTRACT No. 44.--Showing the proportion of Blind persons In successive 
enumerations by District or State. 
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5 
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7 

8 

9 

10 
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53 

45 
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6S 

54 

59 

57 
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59 
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52 

O4 

33 

06 

73 
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42 

54 

30 

45 

72 

49 
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75 
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26 

50 

24 

44 
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iO 

57 

So 
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4; 

73 
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C6 

Hi 

40 

81 

92 
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50 
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77 
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80 
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10 
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35 

IH 

20 
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*3 
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13 

72 

27 

'3 

2G 

14 

Rangta. 
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40 

02 

45 
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«4 
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55 

50 

52 

50 

60 

58 

Gi 

71 
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74 

Of 

71 

93 
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78 

74 
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49 

57 

HG 

50 

50 
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23 
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GS 
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61 
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28 

SH 
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71 

95 
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59 

34 
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59 
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54 
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3 d 

46 


33 

4 ^ 


Jiiid. . 

Nabha. 

35 

tii • 

38 

58 


30 

G3 


Ndbha. 

Kapdi’thala . 

41 

50 

43 

52 


37 

49 


K.ipuithala. 

Mandi 

12 

i(V 

12 

iS 


12 

■.t 


MauJi. 

NAhan. • 

33 

38 

3 * 

39 


30 

.18 


iNahati. 

Kahlur (Bild-spur). 

!) 

10 

8 

12 


9 

8 

... 

Kahhir (IJilaspur) 

tiashabr 

3 ‘ 

23 

29 

25 


33 

2t 

... 

Hashalir. 

Nalagurh 

7 

12 

8 

12 

... 

7 

12 


Nalag.Tih. 

Kconlhal 

18 

>7 

23 

>9 

... 

>.3 

>5 


Kroiiflinl, 

Mllerketbi . 

40 

62 

45 

Gi 

1 

34 

02 


Main kulla. 

Paiidkot 

47 

57 

48 

GG 

1 

46 

54 

... 

Faiidkot. 

Chamba 

2 J 

44 

20 

37 

j 

2; 

52 


(diandia. 

Suket . 

5 

14 

G 

12 

... 

4 

IG 

... 

.Siiket. 

Kaisia . 

47 

43 

45 

46 


5 « 

3.8 


KalsLi. 

P&taudi 

30 

3S 

27 

41 


33 

34 


Pdtaiidl. 

Txihiru 

ti 

35 , 

10 

sl 5 


13 

36 


[ididru. 

Dujdna 

2t 

40 

2T 

36 

... 

21 

45 

... 

Oiijdna. 

Baghal 

8 

S . 

-12 

0 


3 



Mughal. 

lubbal. 

*4 

12 

8 

'5 


22 

8 


Jubbal. 

Bhajjl . 

23 

17 

20 

12 

... 

2G 

32 

... 

llifijp. 

MfnorHiU States . 

15 

>5 

>7 

iG 

... 

13 

.0 1 


Minot Hill States. 

Total Native 

28 

S 3 

29 

S 3 


26 

S 3 


Total Native 

State*. 






States. 

Total of the 

S 4 

SI 

33 

49 


35 1 

S 4 


Total of the 

Province. 



Province. 


H Ivii 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 45.—Showing the proportion of Lepers in successive enumera¬ 
tions by District or State. 




NUAIRFR 01* l.KPKKS AMONG KVKRV lo.-w 

OF II IK IHIPULA'I ION 



District or 

Pr.RSON.S. 


Mai.es. 


Females. 

District or 

SlA-IE. 


iS-Si. 

iS^i. 

i8Si. 

I86.S. 

iRyi. 

1881. 

im. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

His'.rir . 


3 

3 

5 

8 

I 


i 

Hlsitar. 

kohult 

1 

3 

2 

4 

8 


1 

3 

Rolitak. 


5 

4 

4 

(, 

14 

1 

I 

3 

Gurydon, 

Delhi • 

I 

4 

2 

5 

9 

1 

3 

I 

Delhi. 

Kanial • • 

1 

3 

?. 

5 

8 


... 

3 

Karnal. 

Amtiala 

3 

5 

5 

7 

•4 

1 

2 

3 

Ambila, 

Simla . 


3' 

32 

37 

40 

34 

>7 

26 

Simla. 

Kanura 

11 

15 

i6 

21 

27 

0 

8 

8 

Fanjfra. 

Ho'-liiatpui . 

3 

C 

5 

<1 

1.5 

1 

2 

4 

Hoshiarpur. 

I'lLmilhar . 

2 

3 

3 

4 

9 

1 

2 

3 

Jalandhar, 

LudhiAna • 

2 

3 

.3 

4 

n 

I 

1 

4 

Ludhidna* 

Fitt»7)jur . 

2 

3 

3 

4 

ID 

I 

I 

3 

Fjiorpur. 

Multin • • 


1 

I 

1 

() 


1 

3 

MuUdii. 

Jlmni! . 

1 

I 

I 

2 

2 


... 

1 

Ilia'ig. 

Monlyomery 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 


... 

1 

Montg-omory. 

Lahfiri 


1 

1 

1 

3 




Iwilioie. 

Amriti.ar 

3 

4 

2 

6 

9 

I 

3 

3 

Amiiiiwtr. 

Cuiflrlspiir . 

2 

4 

2 

5 

10 

I 

3 

3 

ftiirdd'tpui. 

SlalUot. 

1 

4 

2 

6 

ro 

1 

2 

3 

Sia]k(i(. 

(juirat. • 

3 

0 

4 

o 

1? 

1 

3 

1 

Cu|r.Tt. 

(iujiAnwaia . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 




Guiidowila, 

Slialipur 

I 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

■ 

Shahpur. 

Jlw'lam 

2 

4 

3 

5 

9 

2 

2 

0 

jheUm. 

RawalpiiuU . 

4 

5 

5 

7 

14 

3 

4 


Pawaljiindf, 


3 

■i 

4 

0 

6 

1 

2 


Ila/.i!.*!. 

I’c'^liAwaT . 


2 

1 

= 

2 

1 

I 

t 

Pashawai. 

Koh:U . 

1 


1 

1 

I 

1 



Kohdl. 

lianm'i. 

I 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Hannu. 

Dfra-l.^niall'Kii/nt. 



... 


1 




l)tTa*Ismart-Kh^**' 

I)rin>Cha/i-lsiion. 

] 

2 

1 

3 


1 

2 

2 

Dma-GlidzI-Khan. 

MuzaffarKarh 

■ 

2 

l 

3 

S 

1 


3 

Mnzaffaigarh. 

Biloi.lt 1 lans- 




... 



.. 


Ililoi.h Trans- 

{‘rontict. 









Fionlie!, 

Total British 

2 

4 

3 

s 

9 

1 

2 

3 

Total British 

Territory. 









Territory. 

Paliild 

] 

4 

2 

6 



2 

... 

Patidia. 

Bahawalpur . 


1 

1 

2 



T 

... 

BahawaJpur. 

JM 

1 

I 

i 

2 





Jind. 

Nitbha 

I 

4 

2 

U 

... 


3 


Niibha. 

Kiipiiithala ■ • 

3 

3 

s 

4 

... 

1 

1 


Kapiiitliala. 

Mamli 

IS 

If) 

22 

22 


7 

9 

... 

Mandi. 

Nahan . 

21 

4‘> 

31 

73 


9 

•9 


N.llian, 

Kalilur (Dildspiir) 

.3 

5 

5 

9 



1 

... 

Kiihler (Bilispui) 

Basliahi , 

<3 

17 

TO 

24 


ii 

10 


Bashahr, 

Naiai;aih 

1 

5 

I 

6 


... 

3 

... 

Nalagarh. 

Kc'ontlwil • 

4S 

3fi 

6ij 

54 


25 

21 

... 

Kconthal, 

Mulerkotla > 

.3 

i 

5 

2 


1 


... 

Malwkotla. 

F.anilkot . » 

1 

2 

2 

3 





F.aridkot. 

Cbamlja 

31 

45 

iS 

62 


23 

28 

... 

Chamba. 

Suket • • 

4 

>7 

6 

26 


2 

5 

... 

Suket. 

KaUia 

2 

f> 

3 

8 


I 

3 

... 

Kalsta. 

P^taudi 

... 





... 



WLi.idl, 

Lohdiu . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

... 

... 


IjOhArd. 

Dujdtia 

2 

I 

4 

3 

... 




Diijdna. 

B/itrhal 

6 

II 

u> 

16 

... 

f 

4 


Odghal. 

Ji.I.hal 

33 

4> 


54 

... 

^3 

21 

... 

Jiibbal. 

BliajjC 

42 

36 

58 

4> 


34 

4 

... 

Bhajji. 

Minor Hill State.s, 

33e 

ly 

, 3« 

27 

... 

13 

9 

... 

Minor Dill States. 

Total Native 

5 

7 

6 

IX 


2 

3 


Total Native 

state! 









States. 

Total of the 
Province. 

2 

4 

3 

6 

... 

Z 

2 

• - - 

Total of the 
Province. 


Iviii 








ABSTRACTS, 


[ Appendix C. 


ABSTRACT No. 46.—Showing the number of persons of unsound mind by 

age periods for the Province. 




PERCENTAOK f>K PKKSON.S OP 

i pKRCHNTAGK OF PHKSONS OF 

Perrentage 



of peiNons 

UNSOUND MIND AT KACil AUK I’KRIOD 

UNSOUND MIND A1 

AOR X'FRIOU 



of tinsound 

ON TOTAT, PhkSONS OK 

ON TOTAl- NUMJIFF OK PKKSuNS 



Aoe Periods. 

mind in the 
Punjab at 
each a^c 
period. 

t'N.S(HIND MIND. 

At THAI AGK i’KKIOU. 

total artbetftc 

Aoe Pkhiods. 


* 'I'OTAb. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

at eacli age 
poiiod. 


. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 


U 

1(1 

o— 4 

243 

3'29 

, 5‘03 

5'82 

•006 

>007 

•CM)*; 

61-7 

0 - 4 

5- 9 • 

770 

10*42 

n >'54 

io'i 8 

■1123 

•02 s 

•uio 

67-8 

5- 9 

0 - 9 

1,013 

1371 

* 3 'S 7 

14*00 

•013 

•016 

•009 

66*3 

0 — 9 

10-14 

913 

12*36 

12*00 

13 * 04 ) 

■"37 

■o 4 :» 

■031 

65 * 1 

10—14 

>5-‘y • 


15'23 

I 5'43 

14-81 

•043 

•«5+ 

•029 

67*0 

15-19 

10—19 

2,038 

27'59 

27‘43 

27*<)0 

•040 

•048 

*030 

66 6 

10—19 

20—24 

866 

1172 

12-.',0 

lo'St 

•<>57 

•"49 

•024 

7(,-3 

20—24 

25-29 

879 

I I *90 

12*50 

iO 67 

•036 

■048 

* 4)22 

7"'4 

25-29 

aO— 2 Q 

1,745 

23*62 

24 -So 

21*21 

• 0.56 

--,48 

*023 

70-4 

20—29 

3<'-34 • 

569 

770 

8-)8 

<>■7.5 

*036 

* 4146 

*024 

71-2 

50-34 

35-39 • 

6j8 

8'64 

8-44 

9-03 

■o.i7 

■047 

'027 

65-5 

55--59 

30-39 

1,207 


i6'62 

15-76 

*037 

■046 

*026 

68-2 

30—39 

40—44 

297 

4*02 


.V 40 

■"35 

•"45 

'022 

72-1 

4"—44 

45-49 

404 

5-47 

4-85 

6-73 

•032 

•036 

*029 

59^4 

45 -.(9 

40—49 

701 

0*49 

9'7 

10*13 

•"53 

•"39 

•026 

64-8 

40—49 

50-54 • 

iss 

2-14 

2*00 

2*43 

•"35 

•037 

•032 

62-7 

5 " -54 

55-59 

276 

3'/3 

3 ’ 2.5 

4-76 

•030 

•032 

•02S 

58*0 

55 -59 

5 t>- 59 

4.54 

5-87 

5'25 

7 -lS 

•032 

■ 6,54 

•0?4) 

5 tfO 

. 5 "-, 5 ') 

Oo and over 

250 

3 J 8 

3-17 

3-80 

•032 

• 1 , 3(1 

•U 25 

02*S 

611 ;ind 










over. 

Total Afflicted 

7,388 

100 

100 

100 

’O29 

■036 

*02t 

67-0 

Total Afflicted, 


ABSTRACT No. 47.—Showing the number of Deaf-mutes by age periods for 

the Province. 



Number of 
l.)caf 'tmitt'K 

PhHfHNTAGP OK DKAI--MU‘I FS AT 
KAUil AUF i’bKIOD ON TOTAL 
DliAF-MUlfS. 

PKKOKNTAIiK Ol- DlvAF-MUIK.S AT 
F*tH 'i<tI ei'.KIoD 0 ,N' TtH Al .'Si'MiiKR 
OF FKk'*oN.K Of fH.Vl A<.l' FFRIOO. 

Pen entnge 
ol nudes 

Auk Periods. 

Agk Periods. 

Punjab .U 
earl) 

* jjcritnl. 

Total, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

toLil afilictei 
,it 1 arh .tge 
pei iod. 

I 

_ 

3 

4 


fl 

7 

S 

y 

In 

0 — 4 

1,728 

7-09 

6 63 

7 ’ 9 ' 

*4 140 

• 0(7 

'".U 

5<)'5 

0 - 4 

5- 9 • 

3,647 

14-97 

I 4'63 

15-55 

•u >5 

*121 

•087 

02*2 

5 - 9 

0 — 9 

5,575 

22 06 

21'26 

23-46 

•070 

•oSi 

•<>57 

614 

0 - 0 

10—14 

3,>’65 

13 - 4 " 

'. 5^35 

I 5’47 

'133 

■140 

■114 

63*5 

10—14 

15—19 

5 . 49 " 

1432 

14*10 

14 71 

•131 

•155 

•loS 

62-7 

15-19 

10—19 

6,755 

- 27-72 

27^45 

28-18 

• 13 ^ 

• 15 " 

•log 

() 3 ‘o 

10—19 

20—24 

2,552 

9'57 

9 89 

9*01 

'ong 

■123 

•"74 

65-8 

2,,-,4 ^ 

25—29 . 

2,279 

9 35 

952 

y*o 6 

•"93 

■115 

•oliy 

648 

-' 5-29 

20—29 

4,611 

18-92 

10*41 

18 07 


•119 

•071 

<'S -5 

.* 0—:*9 

30 — 34 

l,4"7 

5-77 

6*11 

S '18 

*090 

•408 

• 06(1 

t>7M 

3D-34 

35-^9 • 

1,607 

6*bo 

6-52 

673 

•0()4 

•113 


03 *0 

35—39 

30—39 

40—44 

3,914 

12-37 

12-63 

u 91 

'og2 

•no 

•070 

65-0 

3"—39 

775 

3-18 

3-24 

3'^’7 

•04)1 

■100 

•074 

64-9 

40-44 

45—49 

i.i?3 

4-81 

4-07 

S-"7 

•994 

*107 

•078 

62-4 

45—49 

40—49 

50—54 
55-59 • 

1,048 

7'99 

7-r)l 

8-14 

•<>93 

'107 

*076 

61-0 

49-49 ■ 

444 

1*82 

2 00 

I-51 

•098 

■116 

■072 

O 9-8 

.59—54 

1.045 

4-29 

4'37 

4-14 

•114 

■135 

• 0 H 8 

649 

55 - 59 

SO-fJ . 

60 and over 

1,489 

6*11 

6-57 

S-65 


•120 

•083 

f)6'4 

50-59 

i,'77 

4-83 

497 

4-59 

•152 

■177 

'120 

65-5 

60 and 
over 

ToUl Afflicted 

24.369 

100 

100 

xuo 

•097 

•114 

•077 

637 

__ 

Total Afflicted. 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 48.—Showing the number of the Blind by age periods for the 

Province. 


Ar.H Perious. 

Number of 
lUind in the 

PEKCKMAGK Of Ul.IKO AT EACH 
AOE M'.KIOD ON TOTAL BMND. 

PKR( ENTAOE OF BliNU AT RAOl 
AGK PKIMOD ON TOTAL NUMHKK Oh 
I’KKSON.S OF THAT A«K PKKIOD. 

Percentage 
of males 
aHlicted to 
total afliict- 
Oil at each 
age i>ei lod. 

Age Periods. 

Punjab at 
oach i>oiiod. 

7 'otal. 

Males. 

Pcmales. 

'1 OTAL. 

Males. 

Females. 

. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

XO 

0 — 4 . 

2.300 

2*71 

3 i(» 

2 21 

•(>54 

•064 

•044 

61-3 

0-4 

5— q 

3.444 

4'"4 

4(j0 

. 3 - 3 <> 

•099 

*111 

-086 

60-5 

S -9 

o— 9 

5.753 

f'75 

7-82 

S '57 

•075 

•086 

■062 

6o'8 

0- 9 

10—14 


4 ' 3 o 

463 

3 03 

'UD 

•47 

•152 

56-7 

10 — 14 

13-19 

4.089 

S '50 

0 04 

401 

•176 

•191 

•I ho 

s?-^ 

15- 19 

ID- 19 

8.357 

Q 80 

io'69 

8-83 

■163 

•169 

’156 

57-2 

10—19 

'io —24 

4.<>''9 

4 -;o 

5‘24 

4 'll 

•172 

■187 

••53 

58-5 

20^24 

23—29 

5,040 

S'Oi 

(I-IS 

5'^^S 

*206 

■214 

•97 

544> 

25-39 

20—2() 

g.049 

in-(M 

11-39 

(yj6 

■189 

*201 

•176 

56-3 

20—29 

S')-."14 

3.054 

4-64 

4'95 


•25.? 

■252 

•253 

55-9 

3U-34 

35-39 

0,107 

T 2 \ 

6’86 

7-"5 

■3(KI 

-.343 

•379 

49-8 

35-39 

39—30 

10,121 

u -,58 

irSi 

11 05 

•3»8 

•298 

•32* 

5 *’2 

30-39 

40-44 

3.747 

4*40 

4-27 

4-53 

•448 

*41'1 

•496 

51-0 

40—44 

45-49 

8.038 

10'ID 

9'37 

1104 

• 6'43 

■621 

•778 

48-4 

45-49 

40—49 

12.405 

I4'56 

iS’fH 

• 5-57 

•.^0^ 

-539 

•667 

49-2 

40—49 

50-54 

.V>SI 

4'04 

472 

4-55 

•874 

*700 

■ogh 

53-4 

50-54 

55-59 

•3.520 

1587 

14-80 

•7 >’3 

1-474 

1 *5*22 

I ■(1511 

48-9 

55-59 

50-50 

17.471 

20*51 

10 52 

21*60 

1*276 

1-137 

••453 

50*0 

50-SO 

(k> and over 

22 , 0(11 

25 89 

25-'3 

2()'72 

3853 

2-577 

3-210 

50-9 

Do and over 

Total Afflicted . 

8S.2I7 

JOO 

100 

xoo 

339 

-329 

•350 

535 

Total Afflicted- 


ABSTRACT No. 49.—Showing the number of Lepers by age periods for the 

Province. 







i’EKCENTAC.h DK l.KT'ERS Al hACH 

PtrrcnlaKe 




l*ERrFNTAr,F ()h LfPEK.S AT EACH ' 

AUK PERIOD 

ON TUTAL NUMIIFK 01 - 




A<.h PERI 

il) ON TDl Al 

Lkfrks. 


Al THAI AUtt Fli'AlOl). 

of males 


AcK PEKions. 

the l*iinidb 
at oat li ago 
|)ci lod. 







atllictcd to 

Age Periods. 

Total. 

Males. 

hVmale'i. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

total afflict¬ 
ed at each 
age peiiod. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

0 - 4 

50 

•So 

•67 

1*21 

*o<ii 

*001 

‘ODI 

64 0 

0- 4 

5 - 9 

75 

1 20 

■88 

2*22 

'002 

*OU2 

*002 

560 

5-9 

0 - 9 . 

125 

2*00 

• 55 

3-43 

*002 

•D02 

*001 

59-2 

0— 9 

ID—14 

•67 

2-0(1 

2 09 

4-3 • 

'007 

‘007 

•O06 

.39-9 

10—14 

15—19 

384 

D*L 2 

5-62 

7 73 

•014 

*019 

■D (.9 

701 

15 —19 

ID-IQ 

5 . 3 > 

8-78 

7-71 

12*24 

•OU 

•013 

•008 

66‘9 

10—19 

20—24 

424 

676 

6-71 

6-(,13 

■018 

*026 

*010 

75-7 

20— 24 

25-29 

714 

11-39 

iri8 

12*04 

•029 

'042 

■015 

749 

25-29 

30—20 

1.138 

1815 

17 8g 

18-97 

‘024 

•034 

•013 

75'2 

20—jg 

30-34 

033 

ID OQ 

">•33 

9-35 

•040 

■036 

• 02 D 

78-0 

30—34 

35-,39 

991 

15-80 

16-03 

1506 

•058 

•086 

■027 

77 4 

35-39 ■ 

30—39 

1,624 

25-89 

26 36 

24-41 

■049 

*071 

•024 

77-6 

30-39 

40—44 

522 

8-32 

8 -.59 

7-46 

•o6(» 

•086 

*030 

78-7 

40-44 

45-49 

817 

13-03 

1378 

10*62 

•065 

•098 

'028 

807 

45—49 

40-49, . 

1.339 

21-35 

22*:^7 

i8-o8 

•063 

•093 

‘O29 

8 o‘d 

40—49 

50—54 

354 

5-65 

5-85 

4-98 

•078 

•105 

*040 

79-1 

50-54 

5 S -59 

623 

9-94 

io'30 

874 

*d 68 

■098 

*D 3 * 

79 I 

55 “ 59 

50-59 • 

977 

I 5'59 

1615 

13-72 

•071 

•lOI 

•034 

791 

. 50-59 

60 and over 

517 

8 * 2<4 

7-97 

9-(5 

■0(17 

•087 

*040 

73-7 

60 and over 

TOtml Afflicted 
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100 

xoo 

XOO 

•025 

•635 

■013 
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ABSTRACT No. £0.—Showing the number of persons afflicted with infirmities by 

caste for the Province. 
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OF TIIK 

castf. 

Name of i'Kincipai. castes. 
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' mind. 

1 

1 DPaTL 
inutes. 

1 

nliml. 

rFcp(?r8. 

A.—AKricultural. 

1 

1 




Ahfr . 

1 

7 

32 

I 

A rim. 

3 

Q 

3.5 

2 

A win. 

3 

II 

21 

2 

BAghbin . . • . 

4 

111 

I8 

I 

Biloch . 

4 

<7 

.17 

I 

nogar . 

2 

7 

37 

2 

Gakkbar . . • ■ • 

3 

1.5 

19 

7 

Cihirath . 

4 

3! 

16 


Gujar . 

2 

8 

2(1 


Jat . 

2 

6 

33 

" i 

Kamboh . . . * - 

3 

8 

34 

I ! 

.. 

2 

8 

17 

iH : 

KhiikliJU- . 

4 

10 

3' 

I i 

1 

.. 

4 

12 

.33 

2 

Mi;i> . 

I 

3 

29 

2 1 

Mllgll.Tl . . . • ■ 

3 

lu 

22 

3 

.. 


8 

22 

I 

B.'ljpul. 

3 

10 

29 

3 

R:itl.! . 

3 

30 

>7 

2* ' 

Kor . 

I 

S 

44 

7 

Sainf . . • . • 

2 

10 

40 

7 

Shekh . 

6 

9 

3 ' 

2 

Tanaoli . • « ■ ■ 

2 

10 

II 


.. 

I 

2) 

i 3 

10 
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3 

9 

29 

3 1 

B.-Professional. 





Hrab.nan . 

3 

u 

3.5 

4 

I''ac|lr . 

4 

11 

07 

3 

Mfr/i'.I . 

2 

10 

34 


Saiail. 

■ 4 

9 

28 

' I 

Total Professioiuil 

3 

II 

38 

1! 

3 •; 
j| 

C.—Commercial. 




( 

1 

A tori . 

4 

8 

31 


liania. 

3 

8 

.38 

I j 

Bh 4 br 5 . . ■ . • 

2 

14 

4.5 

1 i 

Khatrl. 

3 

8 

33 

1 

Khojah. 

0 

13 

38 


Labana ..... 

3 

10 

.30 

2 

Sud ..... 

3 

iS 

22 

2 

Total Commercial 

4 

9 

34 

I ! 

D. -Artisan and Village Menial. 
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3 

'3 

44 

3 

Chhtmbd .... 

3 

9 

44 

f 

.. 

3 

7 

5 ' 

1 


Name op principal castes. 
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Jhinwar 

julaha 
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Kumlidr 

Liiiri 

Lf'liar 

Machbi 

MaJIah 

Mrgh 

Moclii 

Nai 

Qas.s.db 

Sunap 

Tarkhan 

Tell 


Total Artisan and Village 
Menial 


E.—Vagrants, Minor Artisans, 
and Performers, etc. 


Bduaria 

BarwYila 

('h.'ingar 

Mahtam 

Od 

S.insi 


Total Vagrants, Minor Artisans, 
and Performers, etc. . 


F.-Foreigners 

I'otal Agricultural 

Total Professional 

Total Commercial 

Total Artisan and Village Menial 

Total Vagrants, Minor Artisans, 
and Performers, etc. 

Total Foreigners 

GRAND TOTAL . . 
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*4 
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II 
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9 
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11 
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10 
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33 

39 

40 

43 

.38 

34 

31 

40 

38 

34 

44 
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41J 

42 

.36 

3<> 

35 
3fi 

40 


51 
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43 

23 

2 U 

48 

37 


29 

38 

34 

40 

37 

10 
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•7 
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1 

2I> 
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ABSTRACTS, 


abstract No. 51. 


-Showing the number of persons speaking each language 
returned in the schedules. 


Ijinpiap**' in 
1 abk's. 


l-Tiigtiaprs in 

Kt'Kislpf, 


l.Minguap[p9 in 
Kcgiitf-r. 


HtNnUSTANl* 

HiNUi. 


j Hindustani* . 

. 1 , 57 ';,''^)'- 

! PtirbiH . 

-iS.lo? 

Urilu . • 

27 . 44 « 

Hindi (pxccpt in 

2 o!'), 44 I 

|<:iualp)ndi, Hnz.i- 


r.'i, Prsliawai, and 


Koluit I 


Aluiw.itf 

f,i 7 

Ikii lib.i''b.'i . 



i i 'Inrlutles Mainpiiri* ! OiAi-fcis of ] Unwnria 

t I Vaok.ani's. I 


I l)akliin (in Vlisssu) . 
j M.aiwati 
1 . , 
i IV'nW.iti . 
i'ran.uv-ui 
I H.iiii’aii 
[KiiJidiii 

i i . . . 

Iljncna . 

1 ht-'ii 

[ Ifinilki (in Kalsia, 
I f-lis^ai, l>t“lhi, an<l 

I K.iiiuM 


T otBl Hindustani- U, 157 . 9 ® | 
Hindi. 1 


IWhi, HrinfUl- ' 
khandi, Uohtiiki, ; 

Jagdisvuri, | 

1 iki, )lian-i,Ikiidi, | 
Tahvandi, Slialiii, j 
'Inlalwah, ; 

Kandhi, Krlpli, j 
Giir-^en, Nai.ti- [ 
wall, Narok, jion- 
puii. Nan at. ' 
I'.iiitikhnli.uhaiul 
Muiadab.idi. I 


lin^n 

407 .So'' 

Ibk-nruii 

.SO/ 

Danilbai 

1 

MbIw.ii . 

4.S4I 

M.iiiSBii . . 

i.p>. ?>Ji 

l<<'Hist.ini 

11 

.Slu kliuwati . 

7 S 4 

i Total Bagri 

553,7-16 


I halli, and J.myli. 


P.inj.dii 

iS.ST/.'^Sj ; 

Huidki (cx<<])t in 


Du'.iiat. Kulsia, 

; 

hclln, Mi'-sai un<l 

j 

Kntnal.) 

1 

Hifidko (i xcC|>t in 

4f>.7"J ; 

Dfr.'ij.it ) 

1 

Hindi (01 K.iwalpin 

16,347 j 

til. Ha/iuii, 

1 

, w.ii, an<l Kohat). 

1 j 

Ami Its,in . 

! 3 ’ 

AiiAiikarj 

j .SoS 

ith.iihi 


. (. h.in.iw.Tii 

; 70 

(•111 in 

1 4 

lal.iiidIriiT 

1 

: )h.ini;\v.ili 

4 

Lah.uiri 

41 

1 tlliH.har 

l<>3 


j 5"3 

’ruilimla 

1 

; K.i.bi 

1 3.s4 

. P.n hliiiii . 


.Sanski it 


1 Sh.ilH'ioi 

40 


Imliidi's Pai ftiom ■ 

]/iiml;, Kim/piiti. j 

I'csi, Shniiilial.i, | 
Sehasia, fbcLiini. 


I)iic<li . 
Lol).lna . 

Matijlii , 

0.1I<» . 

SansJ 


Total Vagrants’ 
Dialects. 


S,'> 7 o 

4S 

2.002 

J,0.3.1 Includes Odki,~ 

I'.’U Muitaoi, and CMi* 
char. 


Dop.ri . 

. (i,4o<) 


, 0 

fatiniuio . 

. *> 

I'UlH'll . . 

. 2 

Total Dogri 

. 6,426 

Palf.iti 

‘,241.3^7 

Hli:tdanv;llii . 

1*7 

( litiinbi.di 


Panni.di 

5,L'2 

Ki-b(i\.'ii » 

3 

IkTlii.lmu 

0 

CbllUl 


k.tneii 

l.'4l 

P.ili.M 1 Kahlnri 


KoliKan:.'il . 

> 

koli and Kubi Ki 

57d'44 

M.indiah 


M-indi . 

. 1 

IjiiidiMl 

J 

Ko(i;aitii 

, ] I 

I’ali.'p i lkL^di.4( i 

! i 3 

(''•asli.d!! 1 

. 1 2'>7 

I'.ali.ii 1 iLTiiipui 1 

. i «3 

,, Iki'oi . 

. 1 20 

,, Sji.niori 

. 1 loti.r'o 

Siooiaji 

. 1 Vi 

Siikiti 

. ! 

Paiuit Katochi 

. 7 

,, Munkiiii 

, J 

Darawun 

. 2 

OlIM 

. 

PaliuiiSari 

. 1 

Gailu\aH 

153 

Total Pahari 

. i*, 523,073 


i Total Panjabi . 15,748,469 


.<lalk. . 

' l’.iniab( (in Muzaf- 

! biigarh.) 

! IkMau’.il . _ - 

' Hmdki (>n IVrajalj 
I!in(lko( Do. ) 
b<taiki , . . : 

Dintb (in Hahiiw-U- 
' pm, Hntmu, Dei.’i-' 
iMiifiil and , 

Dciu-Gbazi-Kbaii. . 

, Multani . •! 


Total Jatkf . 1,899,922 


Ir i bides Uhokkri, 


• 1 itoli 

I Idiol.ini . 

I Hluitantk 

I IbiH' ti . 

! Maii.ichjn 
il.nd.iklu 
J.i'-k.ui , . 

: I ibi'tl 

I K.ociwaii . 

!(>abii . 

' (lofidla . 

kAii;;!*** * 

I nliiib . . 

F-illani . 

SikliA , . 

SwBUgli . 

Sm:in(;)d 
M.'iiu.bkhand 
Loll,in . . 

Piili.Tiij Cbalin 

('liahn . 

.Swfinttla Chahn 
Kill n.vU . 


Total Turanian 
Dialects. 
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ABSTRACT No. 52.—Showing tho Local Distribution of Languages for Districts 

and States. 
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HissAr 
Ri>htak 
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Delhi 
Kamil 
AmbAI.1 . 
.Sln>J.» 
KAoitra , 
HosbiArpiir 

JulAtiilhnr 
LnilhDiu . 
HTwpftr . 
Mtiltin 
Jlwng 

Montgomtrv 

Lahiitc . 

Amrdfcnr . 

G«rd[i'!|tur 

Siilkot 

(tu)rsf 

r.ni|riiiH;i!;i 

Shilipur . 
llie/ain 
Kin:ti|>iudi 
Ha/ara 
I’oliAvsar . 
Kfiliat 
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OJ 
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■07 

Total British Tcrrl- 
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* 7‘63 
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nah.^walput 

■O') 

1 6s- 

?lnil 

7 u IJ 

Njldia 


■u- 

Kapiirih.da . . , 
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FfoMkoi . . . 1 


• 1 

OIIkt Plain SlOtca— j 



Dash.khr . 

Ch.untia . . . 1 

Ollier mil Suits , j 

J '17 

■■ i 

Total Native States' 

i 

» 4 ' 5 » 

3^3 i 
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1 
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2 20 
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S 3 
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a. 
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01 
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01 


7 ^v 5 

04 
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S 3 6 S 

■o.S 
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... 
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3 53 
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S 06 

... 
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•• 

01 
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Ol 



•• 1 

■ot 


QJ 


•Oi 


'Ol 


H/ 10 

I-Vko 
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*112 
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i 

« .i .31 
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■07 j 
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3 
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ji 
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;2 
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.iS 
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<4 
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ABSTRACT No. 5]. -State-Hi.it showing the number of Books published in each 
Langaago in the Punjab, 1881 to 1890. 
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ABSTRACT No. 54.—Return showing the number of males and females learning 
in British Territory in the Pui^ab at the end of 1890-91. 
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DiSTElCT, 


MALES U 

Eouc 

NDER INSTRUCTION. 

FEMALES UNDER INSTRUCTION. 

CENSUS FIGURES 
FOR LEARNERS. 

AnONAL Rktukns. 

Educational Returns. 

Public 

institutions. 

Indig enou.s 
and piivate 
bi'hools. 

Total. 

Public 

Scliouls. 

Indigenous 
and piiviite 
.schools. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

t 

Hissdr . 



1.044 

t.fl 24 

3.588 


68 

68 

2.895 

6.3 

2 

Rohtak . « 



2,006 

650 

3,258 

124 

... 

124 

2.799 

47 

3 

Gurgdon 



3'®95 

573 

4.468 

22.3 

40 

263 

3 ’^ 3 t 

90 

4 

Delhi 



4 .';i,s 

2 -hl 3 

7 , 5 ^^ 

3'1 

250 

.581 

4.020 

259 

5 

Karndl . 



2.IO9 

1404 

3.273 

73 

119 

J92 

i.ySt 

28 

0 

Ambdla • 



5 . 8 ht 

1.476 

7.3 ,>9 

48 

,33 

81 

6,298 

256 

7 

.Simla 



>.-■73 

57 


587 

2g 

S‘f8 

ySy 

5 ‘>i . 

8 

Kaiigra . 




433 

3 . 8 yi 

190 


H>0 

5,186 

103 

9 

HoshiArpur . 



6486 

3,112 

y. 5 y 8 

99 

52 

151 

g.u68 

143 

10 

Idlandhar 



7 .>t-'S 

6,.>c)0 

1.3.5,! 1 

gog 

662 

1.571 

10.0H4 

448 

11 

Ludhidna 



5."72 

2.519 

8,211 

488 

176 

(>{‘4 

6,116 

,304 

12 

Finizpur 



3 .() 8 h 

1,581 

5.267 

179 


'79 

4,7.33 

270 

13 

Multan . 



4 . 3 h» 

2.6)0 

7.036 

104 

215 

319 

5,8811 

200 

•4 

Jhang . 



2 ,i>i I 

2.358 

4,387 

272 

47 

3‘9 

2,857 

126 

15 

Miintgumcry . 



i.g'jy 

1.449 

3,318 

23 

... 


.3.537 

140 

16 

Lahoru , 



o.uii 

.3.847 

12.728 

1 . 3.53 

358 

i, 7 "y 

<).990 

804 

*7 

Amnlsar 



8 . 95 '; 

5.811 

14,570 

1.791 

112 

L 9 <M 

8 . 3.’5 

,373 

ig 

t'lurd.ispur 




3.i>76 

10,272 

237 

122 

359 

6,589 

193 

19 

Sidlkot . 



7 .-> 5.8 

5,(»ui 

12.250 

987 

54 

I.O4.I 

y .^95 

63U 

20 

Gujral . 



4 .t'y 7 

4,591 

y,488 

gt. 

i (>9 

2 l>S 

. 5.<'32 

27s 

21 

Gujrdnwdla 



S.u 7 (. 

2,200 

7,375 

829 

>44 

973 

.5.772 

2.37 

22 

Shihpur . 



3 . 5 ‘n 

4 , 0-8 

7 , 5 .U 

. 3''>7 

721 

1,028 

4.528 

232 

23 

Ihelam . 



4 .<«)i 

8.1 1.14 

l'>. 7.’5 

47 <i 



57 i ()6 

231 

24 

Rdwalpindi 



7,->02 

7.318 

14.548 

8y8 

2.747 

.3,845 

9 - 3 . 5'1 

772 

25 

H.-ullra . 



‘.573 

5.934 

7 . 5"7 

... 

499 

499 

Z.lsS 

7,3 

20 

Peshdwar , 



2,099 

4.358 

7,357 

41 

3.257 

3,298 

7,87s 

833 

37 

Ki.hSt . 



58-' 

1.719 

2,331 


... 


917 

2) 

28 

Bannu 



1.039 

.3.147 

5,-.86 


80 

Bo 

2 ,‘JvO 

57 

29 

Dcra Ismail Kh.in 



2 , 08(1 

4.558 

7-244 

.39 

1,061 

l,iOO 

,0,752 

107 

30 

Dera Ghdzi Khan 



3.".83 

I,.Sig 

4.901 

... 

go 

90 

.3,3.58 

57 

3 > 

Muzallargarh . 



i,8yy 

1.623 

.3.522 


•'5 

85 

3,140 

95 


Total British Territory 


129.743 

93,313 

223,056 

10,658 

I 1,999 

22,657 

158,849 

7 ,*34 


abstract No. 55, 


District. 


Hiss^r . 
Rohtak • 
Gurgson 
Delhi 
KRrnil . 
Ainb&la > 
binila • 
Kingra , 
HosBiarpur 
Jalaodhar 
Ludhiana 
Kii<i*pur 
Multan . 
Jliang . 
MootRomcry 
Lahore 
Amritsar 


-Comparing by districts the present Departmental figures for 
the learning with those of 1881—83. 


-w 

■n , 



U1 


0 

1^. 


E 

s 

C 

'O 


a 

c 

0 

'*■6 

c 

c 

rt 

CO 

*3 

y 

c 

4 J 

0 


c 

*“ 

y 

.E- 

.S - 

1 

JS 

’0 

S 

V . 

0 IT) 

'0 
y 0 

6. ja 

t: 0 

“ 0 

tfl j; 

"o 

"u 

C ’ 

yn 
!r B 

1C 



0 

2 

A ^ 

if. 


H 

_ 1 .. 


2 


4 


0 


>,158 

2.911 


■■ “! 
6571 

875 

3,253 


7 

3 .> 4 « 

612 

3 , 7 ('o 

4 . 4 '.S 

70S 


1,895 

0,204 

7 , 5.8 

1,204 

I. 9 i 2 


3,295 

.t.= 7 l 

—22 


3,001 

8,2J« 

7 „T» 

■ Soi 1 

57 K 

94 

072 

l. 3 i» 

65s 

2,4*'o 

238 

2 . 63 « 

3 .t,iu 

1.053 1 

4,753 

■ 2,127 

^879 

ij 511.5 

2,719 , 

0,120 

4,502 

10,022 

' 3 .. 5 .!' 

2.QIX) ' 

.W 574 

3 .«J 7 

7,401 

8,21 4 

Sio j 


2 , 74 « 

5,^27 

5.207 

' -260 i 


23»35 

O.20O 

7 .'r 0 

fi.!"; 



4 '. 2«3 

4 ,,lf .7 

S, 

1,442 

S ,“‘5 

1.420 

2 , 8 [i 8 

3.318 

480 

4 .b 9 .> 

io,5nf( 

12,7jS 

2.2JO 

5,«..7 

3,375 

9,202 

> 4,570 

S.ioS ^ 


Disirjct. 


Ourda^pur . 

Sialkot 
Gujiat . 
Gupanw^ila . 

.shahpur , 

|hclatn 
kaa'alpindi 
Harata . 

rcsltiwar , 

Ivtiliat . 

Hannu 

Dei a Ismail Klifin 
Doia (ih.ui Khan 
Mu/aflargai B 


iCi 

ScX 


5,2.Sfi 

4 , 4^1 

3,737 

4 , 3.35 

2 ,to5 

4,40 r 
(;ho 
i,Hi4 

3;'? 

I. iKj 

J. OSS 

1,0.2 


tf> 

3 

0 



c 

E 

C 

a 

■Sji 

*0 

c 

A 


'0 

0 

a 

r * 


c 


c 


t 

“1 

E 

IL 

£ 

lA 

«l % 

0 

w 

*0 

'q 

t 

V 

B 

t/'O 


5 

c 

_*- 

0 

H 

Jr •= 

9 

10 

11 

13 

>.727 

6 ,(jS(j 

10,272 

3,2S6 

5 . 9 'i 5 

10,438 

1 

1,821 

10,508 


9,288 

—5,047 

5 . 5‘'7 

9 ,‘' 4 ' 

7 i 375 

—2,407 

5,2oS 

7 . 3'3 

7*514 


12 ,I 9 J 

‘.5,420 

>0,725 

— 4 .<i 95 

7,147 

' 1 ,.S 4 S 

>4 ’itS 


10,189 

JM 75 

7.507 

—3 Wt8 

5,570 

7 ,.V)o 

7.357 

~ 33 

1.945 

2,320 

3 . 3.31 

11 

5,994 

7 ,i 7 f' 

5 ," 8 () 

—2,090 

2.<»30 

3,')94 

7*214 

3,250 

I.OS5 

3 ,s«o 

4,Q<n 

1,321 

>>273 

2.885 

3,532 

by/ 

113,920 

208,921 

223,•S*'* 

* 

14,135 


Ixv 
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ABSTRACTS. 


ABSTRACT No. 56.—Scholars in the Public and Private Educational Institutions 

in the Punjab for the year 1890-91. 


Religion. 

GoVEkN.MI-NI, AiDKO ANP llNAllihD 
Instmution-s. 

iNDKJENtMJS AN/i TkIVAT* 

Schools. 

Rbuoion. 

j Males. 

Females. | 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindus . . . ‘ 


'1,826 

23 ,582 

fiSs 

Hindus. 

Sikhs .... 


1,468 

4 , 8 y 4 

asi 

Sikhs. 

Muhammadans 

Su.iy6 

3 . 9 *^ 

1 

64,050 

' 0 . 7 >S 

Muhammadans. 


ABSTRACT No. 57.—Showing by religion the proportion of the learning and 
literate at each age-period to the total of that age-period. 


All Religions 


Hindu.s 


/Learning 
\ Literate. 


/ Learning 
\ Literate 


Sikhs 


Jains 


Mussai.mAns 


I 


/ Learning 
) Literate 


/ Learning 
\ Literate 


/ Learning 
\ Literate 


l 



r*i-K( 

'LNTAI.K OF M aie.s. 

j I’Kkl l NTAOE OF 1 


0—14 

j IS —24 

j 2 -) and uver. 

1 0—14 

15-24 


A 

] 

8 

1 

I 

‘3 

■03 


1 

10 

I 

■3 

Total 

6 

9 

lo 

■4 

'3 


6 

J 

1 

•ot 

'! 

01 


2 

12 

16 

•08 

■2 

'J’tiTAL 

8 

13 

16 

1 

•2 

*2 


S 

I 

1 

*08 

2 

•02 



10 

33 


■5 

Toi'ai. 

6 ! 

11 

33 

i ’3 

' s 


27 

.1 

■05 

6 

'02 


*3 

66 

74 

•4 

r 

Total 

41 

69 

74 

1 

I 


3 

I 

■| 

•2 

•03 


■6 

A 

4 

■07 

•3 

Total 

3 

4 

4 

‘3 

2 


25 and over. 


*007 


'005 

*2 


002 

'4 


'06 

r 


•007 

*i 


ABSTRACT No. 58.—Showing education among the followers of each religion. 



Religion. 



MAI.ES PER 10,000. 


FEMALES PER lu.nuo. 

Ruhal Population. 

Total PcruLATiOK. 

Under ( an read 

InStiurlion. j and write. 

Rural Population. 

Total Potulatiow. 

Hn.'lt'i 

lo‘.irmti<»n. 

Lan read 
ami wiite. 

Hndei 

Insliuctiofi, 

(!an read 
and write. 

Under 

Instrucdon. 

Can read 
and write. 

All religions 



. 

456 

127 

588 


1 

7 

17 

Hindu 



98 

6y8 

'58 

«M 4 

3 

6 

3 

*3 

Sikh 



132 

7 M 

135 

784 

2 

14 

5 

30 

lain 



296 

1.787 

69s 

4,774 

4 

18 

16 

So 

Mussalmdn 



64 

101 

65 

* 325 

4 

6 

7 

10 

Christian 



243 

2.153 

73 • 

6,455 

390 

762 

1,410 

3,242 

Farsi 





1|120 

7 - 45 a 


««. 

1,046 

5,556 

Icvr 

• . • ■ 



... 

556 

6,66; 



1,333 

3.333 

Buddhist 



137 

987 

137 

987 

6 

131 

6 

121 


Ixvi 














ABSTRACTS. 


[ Appendix C. 


abstract No. 59. —Showing the proportion of the literate population in each 

District or State 

. - _...-'■'jTKKCKNjXt.K.'j'. ... ' 

1 PERCKNTAGK or MAI.KS. .’EKCENTACE Ol'KEMALKS, EmAi.nNG 


Djstbict or SrxTB. 


Hissjir • 

Kohtak . 

Gttfgaon . 

neUii 
Karnsll 
AmbAla ♦ 

Simla 
Kangra . 
IJiwhiarpiir 
Jalandhar 
Ludhuina 

Firo^pur • 

Mullan 

Jhang 

Montgomery ■ 

l.ahoio 
Amiitsar • 
Gurilaspur 
Si^.lkot . 

Gujrat 

rnijr.inwala 

Shahpor • 

|hclam 
Rawalpindi 
Haz.^ira . 
Peshawar . 

Kohat 

Rannu 

Dcia Ibmail Khan 
L)oia Ghftri Khan 

Mnzaffargaih . 
BiUtch '1 lans'Fronti 


Rurai Popula- Tli ai, Popula- Rurai, Popui.a- I otai, Pm'Ui,A- 

TION. TJ1>N. TION. IJON. 

Incroaw Ilirreasp Inri.’RSp I, 

Iipimnl, IxTCent. , 5 ,,, ("■'I'-'it. j 

'89'- simp '*9‘' siiire ^ xm(P > smci- 

■ .00. iSHi. I 1S81. 


Di.strict t‘K Statr. 


Males. Kemalcs 1 






180 

•1.S4 

07 

3-'<r 

•150 

34 S 

«3 

'\2\ 

r '3 

3 O 1 ) 

'ill?. 

2ri'5 


•He) 

249 

j8t 

•4"5 

no 



402 

30 ► 

• 4 S .3 

124 

j,5o»i 

'i()4 

825 

3.S7 

•n'iS 

149 

>3' 

'O'R^ 

»3? 

-<>5 

■072 

3 

—33 

076 



'05S Hiss/ii. 

"f'S.I Kohtak. 

•of'o Ourgrfon. 

•c(<is Kainal. 

Ainhala. 

i .'sirnl.ii 
•117 I K.ingra. 

•iii>S j llo.siiiaij)iii. 

*110 j liihindhar. 

Lndlitrina. 

• j2, I'irozpui. 

•H7 ! |h.-tne. 

•110 I Montgomery. 

<2Zh 1 I.ahoie. 

•2J2 i .Xinriisar. 

IGoiilaspuJ. 

• ,,ii ! .''ialkot. 

‘14.S Ciiniat. 

• Ciujranw.'ila. 

'M; ; Ihehm. 

I Ranalpindi. 

•1177 j M.izi'na. 

I’t'shawar. 

,7 1 K'lh.it. 

2 ‘ Hnnnu. 

■07ft j iVia Ism.Ti! Khan. 

•o'jfl I Ih.'i-Ji Ghazi Khan. 

•(,7j I Muzaffatgath. 

i Rdoch lians-f'ionlif-r. 


Total British Territory. 4*57 51 6*oi 


200 I ‘189 


II7 *i*8i *136 1 British Tern- 

' I tofy- 


Patiala ♦ 
Dahawalpur 

Jhind 
NAbha • 
Kapurthala 
Mandi 
Faridkot . 

Cliamba . 

Snknt 

Smaller Plain States 
Simla Hill States 


M 5 M 3 

6 “; S-S 7 

32 4*55 I 

29 6*67 , 

Sb 5 **» 

364 

^2 A'^i 

di 4'o; 

—62 2*42 

40 5'o5 

43 47'> 


—70 2'4» 

17^ 5 ’o 5 


‘071 Patiiha. , 

•075 I Bah.iw.ilpm, 

■(.(15 Ihinil. 

•ii: N.ibha. 

*>5<> KapuilhaU. 

•4O0 Mamh. 

Faridkot. 

(’hamba. 

•040 1 .Siikct, 

•oSo I Smaller Plain States. 
'2'5 .Simla mu States. 


Total Native SUtes 
Total of the Pro^nce 


3 * 5*30 

4* 5 89 


31 '068 

39 'o^S 


133 S'30 '®59 Total Native States. 

118 S' 7 * '* 3 ° Total of the Province. 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 60.--Showing ability to read and write, and knowledge of English 

by caste. 







1__ 



-■ - 



UMDEk OF FER.Sf>NS« 
^BLE TO READ AND 

lUMBER OF PERSONS 
INUWINU EnULISH. 


JUMBKR OF PERSONS | 
able TO RFAI) AND 
WRITE. 

Dumber of persons 
KNOWING English. 


WRITE. 







__ 

Caste. 

1 

Per 

lO,lKH> of 

the caste. 

’er io,ono 
pAttjons 
ol all 

astesable . 
to read 
ind wiita. 

Per 

0,000 of 

lie caste. 

*er 10,000 
persons 
o( all 
castc.s 
knowing 

English. 

Caste. 

I 

Per 

0,000 of 
he caste. 

*er 10,000 
persons 
of all 
astes able 
to read 
ind write. 

1 

Po¬ 
lo,000 of 
the caste. 

V 10,000 
persons 
of all 
castes 
knowing 
English. 

' 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

A.—Agricultural. 

Ahir . . . • 

87 

21 

2 

9 1 

D.—Artians aed Vil¬ 
lage Menials. 





Ardln . . • • 

bo 

76 

2 

39 

Chamiir. 

40 

C 7 

* 

*3 

Awan , . . • 

122 

90 

1 

20 1 

Chhimba • • • j 

195 

35 

3 

11 

Raghbdn 

4 b 

lo 

I 

... 1 

Chiihra . . • • 

19 

29 


7 

Biloch . . • ' 

71 

30 

1 

7 1 

D.igi and KoU 

35 

5 


2 

Dogar .... 

53 

4 

I 

T 

[)h..bi .... 

77 

*5 

* 

3 

Gakkhar . . • • 

283 

10 

5 

3 

Dhanak 

4 




Ghirath . . . • 

79 

16 

... 

2 

Dumtia . . . • 

25 

2 


... 

Giijar . ♦ • * 

53 

4C 


4 

JWtiwar 

6) 

40 

2 

22 

Jat .... 

i2g 

73 « 

1 

*45 

Juinha . • • * 1 

78 

fis 

‘ 

*7 

Kamboh . . • • 

123 

22 

3 

7 

Kalal • • • ■ 1 

833 

.53 

54 

57 

Kanet . . ■ ' 

167 

75 

2 

18 

Kashmiri 

iCtj 

44 

7 

36 

Khokhar . * 

I61 

27 

3 

ti 

KumbSr 

43 

28 

1 

8 

Mali . • . . 

40 

i<> 


4 

mr\ . . . • 

164 

6 

2 

* 

Meo . . . • 

42 

6 


1 

I.ohiir . . « * 

loO 

4 '> 

2 

18 

Magbal . . . • 

290 

48 

*3 

39 

Machhi 


f> 


2 

Pathin . . • > 

*74 

20<) 

6 

12t> 

Malldh . . . , 

38 

4 

1 

3 

RAjpdt . . . . 

iRi 

395 

4 

IC4 

Mrgh . . • • 

13 

1 

... 


Rdthf .... 

m 

20 

I 

2 

Moch! . . • • 

40 

2n 


4 

Ror , . . . 

n 

1 


... 

Nai . , . • 

,8 

46 

2 

18 

Sainf . . . • 

*40 

23 

2 

fi 

«■ 

Qas‘sah . . « • 


8 

... 

3 

Shckh . . . . 

3S5 

*73 

34 

274 

Sun^i . . • ‘ 

733 

■58 

8 

3 * 

TanaoH . . . . 

7 * 

5 



Tarkhan 

149 

121 

2 

35 

Thakar , . . . 

>87 

6 


... 

Tell . . . • 

4O 

*7 

I 

6 

Total Aoriciiltiirai, , 

144 

2,207 


9*3 








Total Arti 7 an 4 aao 
V iLLAoK Menials . 

88 

8C0 

2 

316 

B.—Profetsional, 






i 




Brahman 

1,048 

1.422 

24 

593 






Faqir • 

479 

184 

4 

25 






MlrAsf 

1 »s 

33 

1 

5 

E,-«Vaerftnts, Minor 
Arti2sns and 





Saiat! 

Cog 

315 

22 

>33 

Performers, etc. 

18 

• 5 * 




Total Fropessiokal 

jbg 

2,<)2G 

r,) 

958 

Dawaria 

1 Barwala 

1 

4 

I 

1 

C.—Commercial. 





; Changar 

iC 

1 


... 

Arori . . . 

2,0.82 

i.Oi/) 

*9 

276 


41 




Bania > • • 


j Mahtatn 




3.340 

1 1,2^4 

2C 

558 

1 Od .... 

41 

I 

I 

... 

BhAbra . 

2»477 

55 

5 * 

20 

69 




Khatrf . 




, SAnsi 




3,319 

1,213 

94 

928 






Khoja 

6s8 

77 



Total Vagrants. Mino 





’’ 



R 




tabina > 

723 

8 

3 

3 

Artisans, and Per 
formers, etc. . 

68 

36 

I 

11 

Slid ... 

3.345 

62 

60 

39 






Total Comubrcial 

1.978 

4 . 49 * 

38 

1,553 

Grand Total 

ja? 

10,000 

18 

1 10,000 


Ixviii 
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ABSTRACT No. 61.—Showing according to the prescribed classiflcation the num- 
* ber of persons in each caste who are literate and who know English. 


KNOWING ENGLISH. 


CaITXS, CLAI«irtl!D. 


A.-AGRICULTU 

RAL. 

I.->Mihtary nud Dom 

nanU 

AwAn . 

I)6ddiiotra . 

T)h&nd . 

Dogar . • « 

Dogra . 

CtaKKbar 

Gtirkiui 

Guiar » • • 

Jat 

KahAt . • 

KarAI . • • 

KUinr/ida . 

Khaff.d . • 

Kbattar * 

Khokhar 

Mar^tha . 

Mc«j . • • 

Mughal . 

R&jpAt • • 

Ror 



(>4,Aai I 16,278 I iif»,P<w 2t5oa 1 


11.—Minor Agricwl- \ 

turai. I 


TotaI IU.T).-Hcrd<5mi-n i.itfC, 


56? I i.f'd; 
V ; 9i 


»"7 1 

2,06> I 


Total il(b) . 3.i,7n 1 o»4oH ! ^.i.ny i.isi 

Total 11 . ;i5,iH7 [ 9.734 |44.73> 


in.-Forei|rn rrcroits. 


J.'^oo 315 i.gt'i 
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3 ,MO 

181 

3,.‘104 

37 

t 

38 ; 

2,lift 

jRfl 

3.341 

30 


30 







Ditgi anti Koli 

I Sri 

33 N 

416 

3 

21 

18 S 

3.10 

4<S 

4 

6 

lo 





6 


t)h»nak 

24 

3 

36 



a.. 

34 

2 

aft 

a 







— 


DoBili 

33 

1 

24 

t 


I 

34 

1 

11 

AAA 









Dbmna . 

V3 

71 

iflH 

1 

3 

3 

94 

77 

171 

I 


1 




1 



Kliai&sU . 

N 

3 

II 




ri 

3 

It 

3 



AAA 






Sarrcra . . * 

VO 

4 

94 

a 

... 

3 

03 

4 

<j6 


... 


... 






Total XXXIX . 

3.141 


3.041 

4> 

1 

46 

3 , 58 ft 

101 

J.oBy 

40 

ft 

46 




40 

6 

46 

TOTAL D 

60,761 

8,404 

6916 s 

1 . 40 * 

>S8 

r.jdo 

63,163 

B.S^a 

7».7aS 

1 . 3*9 

laa 

1,451 

8 


a 

1,337 

■“ 

i,45» 

E.-VAGHANTS, 
minor ARTIZANS. 



















AND PERFORM- 



















ERS. 



















40 —Grindstone 



















workers. 



















Qateta 

Khumru 

H 

■ 

1 

t> 




« 

1 



... 

... 




•• 


... 

SaiigtarkBh . 

JO 


10 

... 

... 


iO 

... 

10 








... 


Total 40 

37 

■ 

3K 

... 


... 

27 

1 

28 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

4 I.-E«Ui worker.. 



















Od . . . . 

s-. 

13 

07 

, 

BU 

1 

8ft 

13 

08 

2 


3 




2 



Ibba . . • • 

17 

... 

17 

... 



»7 


17 

7 


7 




7 


7 

Total 41 

103 

13 

‘M 

1 

... 

1 

103 

>2 

115 

9 

... 

0 


... 


0 

... 

9 

41 .—Mat maker, and 



















cane splitters. 



















BatldCiR . • 

.1 

3 

8 


... 

AW. 

1 

3 

8 

1 

t 

3 

AAA 



1 I 

1 


Batar . . • • 

11 

>7 

3f 




11 

17 

ti 



... 



... 




Changer 

50 

I 

57 

1 

... 

1 

57 

1 

18 

1 


I 




1 



Ohkl . . • < 


111 

11 


... 


... 

10 

It 



... 




WAA 



Kuncra * 

18 

1 

33 


6 

6 

18 

u 

39 

] 


1 

.BB 



I 



Kehar . . . • 

Birkiband . 

1 





... 

j 

... 


... 


... 



... 

... 



Total 43 

9 

36 

137 

' 

6 

7 

93 

42 

>34 

3 

■ 

4 


... 

... 

3 

. 


44 .«>Hunter 8 and 



















fowlers. 



















A'nerf . . 

34 

3 

J7 

t 


1 

31 

: 

3^ 




... 


... 

AAA 

-A 

.A. 

Bkwarta . 

3 

10 

4*- 

... 

... 


3 : 

16 

4> 

; 

AAA 

] 




I 


1 

Gfcgra . 

S’ 

T 

3< 



... 

3< 

1 

•»f 


1 

i 

... 



AA. 

1 

1 

Kanjar 

1 

1 

5 



8 

00 

: 

0 


1 

: 




1 

1 


Miibtam . 

11 

116 

2*. 


AA. 

5 

tlJ 

ti.i 

1] 

: 


I 



aaa 

1 



Pakhiw4ra . 

Chirlmir . . 







3 

I 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Total 44 

»5 

13 H 

! -J'' 

14 

... 

14 

367 

138 

40 


3 

5 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 


4S.-MiscellaiicQDS 



1 
















and dUreput 
ableliveis. 



















Barw&la . 

3c» 

9 

31 

5 

3 

6 

311 

j» 

31 

* 

... 

S 

... 


lAA 


. 


Batw&i 4 

Gaotlliila . . 

3 

4 

.1 




»7 

4 

3 

... 


... 


... 


... 



Hkrui . 

Hijra . . . 

1 

3 

1 

T 

J ... 


I 

4 

3 

, 

)' 

> 

... 



1 ... 


... 



Jpgiand R&w-i! . 
Knnchan 

1.10 

351 

r.?4 

' 

: 


1,31 

31^ 

1,11 

1 


l.*i 

... 

.A. 


t 

... 


13 

i 

13 

» 

■ 

2f 

14 

»; 

15 


... 

1 

AA. 



, 

... 

1 

UarOa 

Mli>a . 

1 

i- " 

1 

s 



'"it 

!!* 

1 




... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Madriil 

Sknsl . . . 

■ S 

3 

16 

••• 

3 

... 

9 

16 

3 

r 

1 

... 



... 



... 

; 

Tctal 4^5 

1,84 

380 

3,33 

40 

i 

4$ 

1.88 

389 

3,37 

J 3 


3C 


... 


3 

> 

3 


kxii 
































ABSTRACTS. 


[Appendix C. 


ABSTRACT No. 61.—Showing according to the prescribed classification the number 
of persons in each caste who are literate and who know English - contd. 



UlERATE. 

KNOWING ENGLISH. 



Malki. 

Females. 


Total. 

1 

Males. 

FlMALm, 

Total, 

CaSTSS, CLAItlFlXt). 

§ 

H . 



I-. 

•r 

U 

3 

w 

8 

B 

G 

£• 


1 

£ 

55 

c 

§ 

h 

5 

Wi 

1 

t 

s 

3 

(A 

8 





.c 0 









43 S 



C 




a" 

* 

>. 

u *■ 



1 £ " 



w • 





S 



P 



(S 



n 



n 


- 

n 

0 . 


« 



«! 

0 . 


£0 

X. 


ca 



CD 



33 



03 



s 

z 


e.-vaorants. 
MIlioR ARTISANS 



















and perform- 






































46 .'-Tttmbiere and 



















acrobats. 



















D^xigar 

30 

10 

40 




.30 

to 

40 

3 


3 



... 

3 

... 

J 

P«rna . . . • 

a 


a 




> 

... 

3 

... 


... 




... 

... 

... 

Total 46 

3« 

10 

43 

... 

... 


33 

10 

4a 

3 

... 

3 


... 

... 

3 

... 

3 

« 7 .~Jttggleri. charm¬ 
ers,and animal 



















exhibitors, 



















Mat ... . 

SO 


35 

4 

I 

5 

31 

7 

40 

] 


a 

... 

... 

... 

a 

... 

3 

Oalandari • . 

1 

... 

1 

... 


... 

3 


1 

.. 

... 





... 


... 

Eapela » 

... 

3 

3 


... 




3 

... 

... 





... 

- 


Total 4? 

30 

0 

30 

4 

t 

5 

34 

If) 

44 

* 


a 

... 

... 

... 

* 

... 

t 

, Total E 

«.3;« 

586 

S.968 

60 

16 

76 


60s 

3.038 

50 

3 

S3 




50 

3 

S3 

f.-foreign 
races and na¬ 
tionalities. 

48 .~Non-lnriian Asia* 



















tic races. 




















IA4 

X 

100 

8 


8 

•7 

• 

»74 

: 1 


11 




II 


• 1 

Boi . » • ■ 

tihut&TTk 

3 

... 

3 


... 

... 



I 

... 




... 


.. 



Harira 


... 



• • 






... 



... 




tm 




... 





... 

... 







... 


... 



... 

0' 

f] 


13 

'W 


00 

.1 


3 


... 

... 

.1 


3 


Ki 


81 

.3 


1 

84 


H4 

1 


I 


... 


1 


1 


134 

3 

13b 

1 


1 

I.11 

j 

117 



K 







lew . . - - 

lU 

3 

13 

5 

I 


IS 

3 



2 

S 

1 


It 

3 

14 

13 



8 


8 

li 


31 

1.1 


• 3 




19 


to 

Pinf . . . • 

T7S 

3, 

3o8 

80 

7 

87 

351 

40 

365 

13", 

31 

i^i 

22 

' 


147 

40 

18? 

Total 4I* 

060 

yj 

705 

H7 

s 

US 

78j 

47 

836 

157 

Jt 

"74 

3.1 

8 

4i 

193 

43 

235 

so.— Non-Asiatic Eu- 



















ropeau races. 




















>6,ni 

67 


3,606 

4* 

3,738 

I'/. 116 

109 

19.236 

Ift.-IO’. 

67 

lft,4 ftft 

1,670 

43 

a,731 

19,078 

1(H) 

19,187 


a, inn 


3. luo 

«‘4 


3)4 

J.SM 


3,5M 



2,i04 

all 


212 

2,161 


S,50,5 


i,7o-v 

... 

',ns 

4.33 


43.1 

J,?JR 



i.T-il 

... 


417 


4’7 

a,Joy 


3,109 


37b 


37ft 

i6 

eu 

Jf> 

30J 



375 

... 

275 

36 


26 

201 


301 

Mam . . • • 

*> 


s 

3 


3 

6 

L. 


S 



3 


J 



8 

TolAL Bkitisii 

ao,8io 

67 

30,«77 

3,173 

4* 

3.4U 

34,183 

100 

34i»01 

I0,7S', 

67 

an,8aa 

1 3(6 

42 

3,.IBS 

S4.IOI 

log 

J4,liC 

Austrian . 

34 


34 


... 

1 

3S 





3l 

1 


1 

at 


25 

Belgian . . • 

ll 

1 





... 

I") 

1 

... 

I 

1 


s 

I 




1 


5 


0 


0 

1 

... 

3 

11 


IS 



6 

i 


J 


... 



3« 

1 

36 

)0 


19 

SJ 



1 

Ji 

1/ 


i7 

4'i 

t 

40 


51 

3 

V' 

41 

3 

4.1 


5 

9) 

4‘> 

3 

4.1 

.17 

a 

1 > 

77 

5 

8a 

Greek . . • > 

4 


4 

3 

.. 

a 





.. 

X 

2 


2 

4 


4 

Hungarian . 

.3 





... 




1.1 




... 




r 

Itallati . . • 

l4.TUc«>e 

13 

1 


>3 

1 

4 


4 

17 

I 


1 

... 

1,1 

J 

4 


4 

1 


17 

t 

' 

Mauritian . 

... 


... 


... 

... 




Ift 


... 





... 


Spanish * . • 

Swim • • • • 

irt 

8 


ift 

8 

Ij 

a 

... 

1 > 

} 

37 

in 

!” 

37 

... 

7ft 

3 

2 


11 

27 

5 


27 

ToTALorukR Europeans 

1S5 

4 

189 

83 


P4 

307 

ft 

173 

• 41 

4 

14/ 

76 

2 

7f< 

219 

ft 

2:5 

Canadian 

12 


13 

9 


0 

3l 

.. 

ai 

12 


13 

9 


>) 

M 


• *I 

American . 

Si 


a 

40 

... 

46 





... 


40 


4 '' 

91 

... 

9> 

Total A«kricam« 

64 

... 

64 

49 


46 

113: 

... 

”1 

bj 


63 

19 



112 


IIS 

Total 50 

ri,o5o 

71 

SI,130 

3,503 

44 

3,347 

34.563 

IIS 

34.677 

20,961 

71 

ai,032 

5.471 

44 

I.5f, 

.’4,4 

IIS 

44iS47 

j^,«.Euraaia&s. 




















«33 

7ft 

859 

003 

13 

615 

1.43s 

39 

',474 

7 p 5 

aa 

f(i7 

S')0 

ii 

boi 

1.33s 

3J 

1,4(8 

Goanese 

33 

... 

3^ 

3 

... 

3 

35 


3-5 


... 

26 

3 


.1 

3' 

... 

3t 

Total 51 

805 

36 

801 

605 

13 

618 

1.470 

.10 

l,50ij 

83J 

a: 

845 

.S0.1 

II 

604 

1,41ft 

33 

(*449 

j,. -Convert!. 



















N«U.e CtrUtian, 

3.40b 

SI 

S,4>7 


11 

998 

3.39.1 

33 

3,43,4 

»,3.54 

aj 

t,J7.S 

<^77 

14 

589 

2,93» 

33 

I.O'H 

Total sa 

3,406 

31 

3*437 

9S7 

II 

098 

3*393 

33 

3,43.1 

1,.114 

ai 

f,37S 

577 

12 


1.931 

.15 

t,964 

TOTAL F. . 


*57 

S5><53 

Sesaa 

;6 

5iS88 

30,108 

S33 

3»»44i 

*3,*9? 

*49: 

>3.448 

4,874 

75 

4.749 

*7.97* 

SS4 

rt,.(PS 

grand total 


1 

p 0 

799,177 

18,206 

2,000 

20,206 

804.117 

126,236 

810,383 

J9.2M 

1,312 :iO,6S6 

i 1 

1,810 

77 

S887 

11,061 

1*389 

1 

16,113 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 62.—Showing by caste literacy and knowledge of English 

among females. 



Nt'MDKR t)P 1 

Number ok I 


NUMUKR OF 

Number or 


FEMALES ABLE TO .1 

KEMAI.KS KNOWING ] 


FEMAI.BS ABLE TO 

FEMALES KNOWING 


RKAn ANO WRITK. 

Knolish. 


READ AND WHITE, 

Knolirh. 

Castes (ctAssu iEn). 


r*ftr 

lO.tMK) 

For 

Per 

10,(TOO 

iemaieK 

Cartes (classified). 

Per 

Per 

10,000 

females 

Per 

Per 

IO4000 

1 0,O(Kt 


|r',(IO0 


10,000 


10,000 

females 

females 


l«-in.ik's 

cii'strs 

females 

of all 


females 


of all 


()l the 

ot the 

castes 


oi the 


of the 

castes 


caste. 


raste. 

knowing 


caste. 


caste. 

knowine 



wiite. 


Kiiglish. 



write. 


English. 






C.--Commercial --cottft/ 





A.—Agricultural. 





Uanj.'lra 

.?8 

y 

, 

2 

Awan 

ft 

84 



Tluirf .... 

5 

1 


... 

nSi'idpotr.T . 


1 








Do(Tar 

2 



2 j 






Gakkhar 


14 



Total C 

48 

2,002 

X 

104 

Gorkha 


27 

22 

t) 






Guiar .... 

2 

3 “^ 

... 







Jat , . . . 

IC'irrAl.... 

7 

S 

704 

3 


I 2 

D.—Artirans and village 





Kharml 

6 

7 



meoials. 





KhatUjr • 

2 

... 





8ft 



KKoktiar 

13 

41 



Snndr.... 

21 



Meo . 

... 




Ndi .... 

4 

3 ’ 


2 

Mughal 

,l'> 

ft? 


... 

l.olirvr. 

4 

3 d 



Rdjput 

I.S 

5ftl 


2'' ■ 

R.li . . . . 

23 

7 



Ahi'r ... 

IJ 

S2 



Tnrkhdn 

10 

140 

... 

4 

Atifn .... 

4 

8.5 


2 

l).-irzi .... 

T 5 

14 



Bighb.in 

() 

2 



Chkimb.T 

.S 

17 

... 

2 

Ghirath 

I 

,8 



liiloh.i 


5? 



Kichlii 

27 

1 

... 

... 

Kashmiri , , 


yf 

... 

2 

Karobo 

5 

17 


... 

l.ll.W 

3 



K.anet 

n 

91 

... 


UancTc/ 

8 

3 



Kurm!.... 

18 

... 



nhohf , . , 

? 

17 



Ludhu.... 

3 

... 



IVnja .... 




Mill .... 


8 

... 


(i.'ularia . . . 


T 



R&thi .... 

3 

1 

ft 

... 

2 

r.addf 

2 

1 



Rdwat.... 




GIlO''! .... 

'3 

I 

I 



Sainf .... 

3 

*) 



Till . . . . 

10 



Shqkh 

os 


1 

3(> 

Kiiinh/lr 

3 

34 



Tan.ioU 

4 

5 



Niaria 

24 

1 



Thakar • 

4 

2 



Bli.'irlilulfij.a 





Biloch . 


26 


... 

l-lhaii.Ira . . 

1 




Pathdn 

'7 

.?8i 

... 

If) 

Ilinivvar . 

2 

I'O 







Kclial , . , 

57.? 

ly 








M,"ihh! 

0 

lo 



Total A 

10 

2,874 


100 

M.ftll.dli 


0 







K.-il.ll .... 

,54 

ft? 

I 

4 






O.invib 

2 

(} 








Cham.'ir . . , 

I 

,57 


2 

B.—Professional, 





jai'^w.ira . • 

24 

.? 


... 






Kliatfk 

7 

3 



Brahman 

24 

(lift 


-’7 

Kon .... 

It? 

4 



Do. (Muhial). 

27 

fl 



Miiclii 

3 

-3 



PiSj.'lrf . 

u 

I 

... 


Purbi.-i 

46 

2 



Saiad .... 

Cut 

4<'9 

I 

22 

t hi'ilira . 

1 

10 



Ulama.... 

?\0 

2,51 

1 

4 

and Koli 


I 



Paqlr .... 


172 


2 

ITiis.-ili 

s 




Bhdt .... 

13 

II 



Dnmnci . , 

1 

i 



Mfriisi.... 

4 

21 


... 

Sarrera , . . 

4 

1 



Bang.ill 

08 

4 

M 

() 






Kdi.ath 

6S2 

206 

*3 

Itj 






Hcsi .... 

7 

1 

... 


Total D 

4 

772 


16 

Total B 

35 

i, 6 gj 


78 

E.—Vagrants, minor 
artisans, and performers. 





C.—Commercial. 





. Od . 
i t.li.ftn,g,ar 

I 

I 



... 

Arord .... 

57 

87,? 


=5 

1 Kancra 

24 

3 



ISauia .... 

2O 

.*()4 

t 

8 

1 Ahcrf 

. I 




Bhdbra 

t/) 

A< 

' 

4 

' Kanitir . • 

49 

4 


»*• 

llhdtia 

34 

l» 



! Malit.-im 

2 

2 



Bohra . * . . 

1 7 


1 

... 

1 llarwdl.n 

3 

4 



Khatri. 

74 

7i<) 

' 2 

(It 

! |ogf and RAmmI , , 

2 

s 



Khoja . . . . 

y 

20 

1 

... 

! Kaiuhan 

42 

14 


••• 

Mahdjan{Pahuri; 

.88 

18 1 1 

2 

Sdn'-f .... 

2 

f 



Pardcha 

' 2<) 

9 

1 


Nat . . . . 

lo 

2 


*>. 

Sdd . . . . 

8S 

41 

i I 

2 






Bhdtra.... 

10 


.. 







T>n>boh' 

B. 

I 

1 


... 

Total E 

4 

.38 

... 





























ABSTRACTS 



ABSTRACT No. 68.—Showing migration from the adjacent districts or states of 
* Bind, toto the districts or States of the Punjab adjacent to them. 



ABSTRACT No. 69.—Showing urban and rural immigration from extra Indian 

Asia. 



I 

’f hSONS 

! 

1 


Mai fs 


1 

hi MALF ^ 



DlSTKlCl 

Totai 

1 ivirifv 

in 

I tvinf^ 

in 

1 OTAI 

I i\ing 
in I 

1 ivmg 
in 

Totai 

1 IVIOg ^ 

in { 

Living 

1 

Diitkict 



towns I 

vilUt,es 


towns ' 

vilKges 


towns 1 

villages 


I 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

« 1 

10 


] RAwdlpIndl • 

, 3 421 



2 20s 

1.647 

648 

1,136 

S75 

241 1 

I 1 KAwalpindi 

2 Harara . . . • 


042 

6,363 

4,343 

386 

vv 

3,06 » 
71.156 

356 

2,706 

1 2 HasAra 

3 Peshawar 



42 .S 3 - 

34 , 0)3 

946- 

35.53 > 

4,?'>5 

17,001 

3 Prshiwar 

4 Koh&t 


=.3^7 

17,300 

1135ft 

1,014 

9,742 

8.311 

753 

7,558 

4 Kohit 

5 Bannu . . 

11,944 

ISO 

ii,7R5 

7,2o-> 

100 

7,n 2 

4.742 

SO 

4,681 

1 s Riannti 

6 Drra Ismail KhAn 

29 (H15 

1,103 

J 2 ,‘i 42 


1,000 

14,606 

13. m 

ifs 

13,336 

1 6 Dera Ismail Khan 

7 Dera Ghiri KhAn . 


313 

3.743 , 

1,706 

213 

! 1.591 

I,2S) 

lOS 

1,151 

I 7 I'>era Ghazi KhAn 

6 MuzaRaigarh 

l »535 

4 « 

1.417 

»>375 

40 

1 1.^35 

360 

8 

354 

IS Muraffaigath 


ABSTRACT No. 70.—Comparing the immigration shown in 1881 and 1891 from 
Afghanistan and Independent Territory. 
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ABSTRACT No. 71.—Migration between British Territory and Bahawalpur. 
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ABSTRACT No. 72.-~Showing migration between British Territory 
and the Eastern Plains States. 
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ABSTRACT No. 73.—Showing migration between British Territory and the Hill 

States. 
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ABSTRACT No. 74.—Migration between British Territory and Native States. 
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ABSTRACT No. 75.-Showing total migration between British Territory and Hill 

States for Districts and States. 
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ABSTRACT No. 78.— Showing total migration between British Territory and 
States of the Eastern Plains for Districts and States. 
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J 

Immi* 

Emi- 





H 

“rt 

g 

H 

0 

H 

E 

H 

0 

■a 

E 

grants. 

erants. 

i^g 




H 


tL. 

u 

S 

a. 

H 


b. 



Z 






09.412 

17(1,004 

58.452 

117,662 

25.379 

7 ,* 35 l 

18,250 

340 

33 * 

856 





18,‘^23 

3'»*>*3 

4 S. 3 »' 

13,080 

54 , 40 ' 

— 1,155 

— 4,543 

3,388 

370 

289 

1,024 

Nabha . 



21,lSl 


15.445 

3 , 1 . 7 <)C’ 

10,085 

33.71 1 

10,615 

2,340 

8,266 

334 

298 

6fl» 

Kapuftbala • 



6i,G6S 

2o,2i0 

41,449 

.■> 4,587 

16,103 

36.424 

—9.08) 

— 4 . 0 i 6 

- 5,025 

328 

307 

1,171 

MaV' koUa . 



^r.Of )3 

. 77 « 

4 .’'.'> 

10,335 

3.218 

7 , 1*7 

4,242 

1,440 

3,802 

292 

311 

596 

FaiidUol 



24,107 

10.534 

13,573 

21,113 

8,178 

12.035 

-2,994 

—2,356 

"^38 

437 

387 

1,142 




n.O.V) 

4.803 

11.136 

12,000 

3.720 

8,280 

— 3,939 

— 1.083 

— 2,8s6 

301 

310 

',32* 

Pdtatidi 




1.28O ; 3,386 

3.773 

<126 

2.847 

— 8(19 

—360 

—539 

275 

845 

1,2.18 

J.ohuru 




784 

1.190 

3.778 

1,401 

2,377 

i, 7 Q 5 

6)7 

1,178 

395 

37 * 

.525 

Diijana 



4,275 

988 3,287 

5 ,‘ 4 I 

1,425 

3,716 

866 

437 

429 

231 

277 

83J 



Total 


117,954 

224.215 

366,998 

117,528 

249,470 

24,820 

—426 

25,255 

345 

320 

933 

Disbar . • 




12,504 

27.343 

5 . 1 . 5'8 

'g.823 

33.495 

'3,381 

7,229 

6,152 

3*5 

372 

749 

Kohtak 



24 . 5 ''’«J 

«..S 78 

i5,gS2 

2<).0-l8 

7,401 

32.597 

5,438 

—1,177 

6,615 

349 

247 

819 

GutgAon 



13.012 

. 1 , 7 S 7 

10,125 

> 3 ,S «4 

a,™/' 

10,788 

—28 

— faji 

663 

279 

223 

1,002 

Delhi . 



4.«47 

3.345 

3.502 1 3.70i. 

l,08n 

1,720 

—1,147 

- .165 

—782 

484 

5.15 

1,310 

Karndl . 



•jn.oT^ 

9,656 

20.357 


R,gf)8 

30 ,,Stx) 

—455 —088 

233 

323 

303 

i,ni 4 

Amhala 




20,384 

41.450 

50.42'' 

15.715 

34 , 7 " 

-13.408, —4,r'<i() 

-8, 73 " 

3'9 

.in 

1,266 

Kan^'^ra 



i .«27 

770 

351 

2O7 

1*22 

45 

—860 

—.554 

—3.16 

6SO 

831 

4.239 

Hosliidrpur . 




6,147 1 12,401; 9.843 

2.603 

7.150 

— 9 , 3'5 

—3.974 

-5.341 

347 

274 

1,941 

lAlandhar 




1 '. 73 ' 

22 ,« 4 «' 20.053 

8,505 

20,45s 

“ 4 , 83 (* 

- 3.136 

— l,6ijO 

346 

202 

1,166 

Fudluana 




l6,8ri^i , 36,127' 50,578 

14.22S 

45,350 

6,(45 

—7,578 

0 . 2?3 

3'8 

239 

788 

Lhozpur 



Sfi.-S?') 

13.S74 

22,705 

1 65.1.31 

24,8311 

40,203 

28,552 

10,965 

17.587 

.379 

380 


Lahore 




1 . 4 <H‘; 1.373 4.<'64 

*,875 

2,lSi) 

1.201 

385 

Ht6 

520 

461 

028 

Amritsar 



10,0j 3 

4 . 4 n 4 

5 . 6 ‘vj 

' 10.304 

3.248 

7 ,o 5 l> 

:oi 

—.1,156 

1.447 

439 

315 

974 

Giirdasinir 



2,0^0 

l,3<n) i,«i4i 

2.140 

735 

1.414 

-•Hoi 

—574 

- 227 

444 

.543 

1,372 

Other Di&trictA 



5,564 

3,553 

, 2,01) 

1 

5,725 

4.110 

1,615 

i6f 

557 

—396 

639 

718 

722 



Tot.m, 

J 42 ,lfiO 

*' 7,954 

724.S15 ' 

1 

117,528 

249.470 

24,820 

-426 

25.255 

345 

320 

933 


ABSTRACT No. 77.—Percentage of persons indigenous to each District or 

State. 


OisTKicT OR Stats. 


Hiss^r 4 
Kohtak . 
(turgtion 
Delhi . 
Kama! . 
A'ml>ala . 
Simla 
Kan^ra . 
Hosniarpur 
lalandor 
Ludhiana 
Kiroxfiur 
Multan 4 
Ihatig • 

Montgomery 
Lahore . 
Amritsai 
GnrdAspur 
St^hot 
Gujntt . 
Gnjrdnwila 
Shihpur 
Jh(;iam . 


FsuuBNTAr.K <ir pi-h.somh morn in ihk 
OisTKicT OR State. 


In 18S1. 


In 1891. 









Total. 

Total. 

Rural. 

Ihban. 




.. 

3 

■ 

4 

1 


77-6 

81*0 

So -3 

81-2 

Kdwalpindf 


82 ‘ 4 » 

S2‘6 

82-5 

8.7 

Hazaia . 


81-7 

81*6 

8i‘i 

77'4 

PcTihdwar 


TfvS 

78-0 

8v8 

62*8 

Kohat . 4 


84*2 

fl 4*3 

84'! 

85-7 

llaniMi . 


8 g ’7 

86*5 

87'r' 

77*5 

IVra Ismail Khdn 


53-4 

47*1 

83-8 

30'9 

Dern (ihdzi Khan 


05 ’* 

04*2 

94 7 

72*8 

Murirffargarh 


9 , 1*4 

92 ‘! 

9^*,5 

86-1 

Patidia . 


87*2 


87'8 

76-3 

Haliawalpur . 


85-2 

83- 

83-6 

8i’8 

lind 


R<)'6 

77*1 

77*5 

73'3 

Ndbhl . 


90*0 

Hr-- 

87 ’g 

8a'2 

Kdpiirthala 


95*3 

g6'l 

96'2 

95*1 

Mandl . • 


QII 

go ’4 

9 .ro 

91-0 

Malaikntla « 


79*9 

79*.1 

84 ‘q 

5ST, 

Faridkot 


8o‘i 

8 f >-7 

88-8 

76*2 

(Thamba. 


SO'IJ 

8<)'!) 

90*2 

85-2 

Siikel . 


90*9 

9«‘5 

9-*9 

86’8 

Kalsia . 


94 ’o 

947 

94*7 

92*7 

P<taud,. 


9^4 

89-8 

90'1 

84-6 

Lohird . 


93*7 

93 '« 

93*0 

*8-5 

DujAna . . 


gry 

93*5 

93*9 

87-0 

Simla Hill States 



Pekceniage of persons born in thk 
District or statk. 


In 1881. 

In 1891. 

Total. 

'Totai . 

Rural. 

Urban. 


2 

.1 

4 

8S-R 

007 

91*5 

90*6 

04*1 

i 94*4 

94'6 

90*2 

8»j*8 

867 

Sirs 

o'S 5 

8i’o 

8o-8 

8«i7 

SVB 

91*8 

9 '-8 

92*0 

88*4 

887 

89-9 

8g-,8 

82-5 

01*8 

93 '8 

05*3 

83*5 

91*7 

89-2 

80*1 

89-5 

86*8 

84-6 

847 

747 

91*5 

90*3 

90*4 

88*8 

73*2 

71*7 

717 

7»'5 

74*4 

73*8 

807 

77-6 

7 fT 5 

79*0 

7«-7 

o6*5 

Ofi’S 

94*2 

94'4 

89* 1 

78*2 

78*8 

787 

79*4 

6 ir 3 

70-0 

71*4 

69*1 

95 0 

94-8 

05*2 

83-0 

88*8 

97-6 

9 S’. 

50*7 

63-3 

70‘4 

70*4 

70*5 

64*3 

S 9'8 

637 

57'8 

58-8 

61*4 

6) *9 

5 S '4 

72*3 

85'4 

97'3 

96'6 

... 

00*1 

907 

71*1 


Ixxxii 





















ABSTRACTS. ’ C. 


ABSTRACT No. 78.—Showing male and female immigration into each District 

and State. 


DitTRiCT OS State. 

Male 

immigianti. 

Female 

immigraota. 

Number of 
female itnml* 
giants per 
loo male im¬ 
migrants. 

District or State. 

Male 

immigrants. 

Female 

immigrants. 

Number of 
emale immi* 
gtmnte per 

100 male im¬ 
migrants. 

Hlair . 





C>2,if42 

84,3<)8 

'34 

ShAhpiir 




'7>4M 

19.204 

ill 

Rohtak . 





2S,.Sro 

71,096 

347 

Jhelam . • 




18,512 

20,865 

113 

Gurgion « 





SA.f'ST 

88,242 

25s 

Rawalpindi 




56,616 

26.3.5 

43 

Delhi 





57.9:’4 

82,437 

143 

Hazdra 




19,463 

9.430 

48 

JCamil , 





39.7fi7 

«7><'75 

170 

Pe.Ahdwai 




65,355 

31.263 

48 

Ambdia . 





SS.i?' 

81,386 

140 

Kuhat A A 




.7.653 

11,331 

4 ' 

Simla 





iA ,703 

6,92s 

4* 

Bannu . , 





".r43I 

60 

Kdngra . 





2o,4<>o 

23,710 

116 

Dera Ihinail Khan 




3',5>5 

21,32s 

6 S 

Hoshiarpur 





S2.778 

SS.Z-IA 

249 

Dcra Ghazf Khan 




16,698 

8,230 

49 

Jilandhar 





4.1,105 

82,338 

'9' 

Muzaffargarh. 




24,'5f3 

17.145 

7t 

Ludhiana 





33»747 

73.'94 

217 

Patidla . 




78,954 

163,7'r 

207 

Firozptir . 





|)S,S''2 

104.145 

iu6 

BahAwalpur • 




37.401 

25.629 

69 

Multin . 





5o,3')7 

30.449 

Go 

JInd 




28,633 

51,846 

■81 

Jhang . 





8,68; 

8,308 

94 

Ndbha . 




20,287 

53.7B4 

365 

Montgomery 





26,311 

22,048 

84 

Kdpdrth.ala • 




20,844 

43,005 

20t 

Lahore . 





■1S.749 

103,560 

87 

Mandi . 




5.044 

4.625 

93 

Amritsar . 





50,788 

81,346 

162 

Fatidkot . 




14,102 

19,287 

■37 

GiirdAspur 





34,7-22 

6o,y$8 

176 

Chamba. 




3,882 

2,780 

73 

Sidlkot • 





30,885 

53.537 

■73 

Suket . . 




i,'3S 

605 

59 

Gujrat 





J3iW7 

20,(y»7 

191 

Simla Mill States 




23,806 

24.834 

104 

GujrAnwala 






33,714 

92 









ABSTRACT No. 79.—Showing the relation of immigrants to emigrants within 

the province. 


Name of Dts- 

TKICT OK 

State, 

Immi¬ 
grants 
from with¬ 
in the 
piuvince. 

Mmi;;iants 
to within 
the pu»“ 
viricfc. 

Variation 

4 or — of 
immigrants 
on emi- 
gi ants. 

I’ll- 

cen tage 
ot immi¬ 
grants 
on total 
pi^pula- 
tiun. 

I»cr. 
rentage 
of cmi- 
gr.j nts 
on total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

i 

i Name ok Dis- 

' TRICT OR 

State. 

Immi¬ 
grants 
from with¬ 
in the 
province. 

Rmigrants 
to within 
the pro¬ 
vince. 

Vaiiatlun 
+ or •of 
imrnigenU 

tin eiin- 

giants. 

Per- 
rentage 
of immi¬ 
grants 
on total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of emi¬ 
grants 
on totaf 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Hissdr 

82,492 

80,354 


2.33a 

11 

10 

Shahpur . • 

^5.617 

36.927 


i..3»o 

7 

7 

Rohtak 

85,688 

R9>363 


3.675 

15 

15 

Jheldm 

31.669 

45.3" 

- 

1.3,642 

S 

7 

Gurgdon - * 

40.389 

64,033 

— 

23.634 

6 

10 

Rawalpindi 

49,688 

38,117 

+ 

*',571 

6 

4 

Delhi 

70,806 

61.55-5 

4 

9.251 

11 

i» 

Hazaia 

15,660 

9,934 

4 

3.736 

3 

2 

Karndl 

75.683 

68,623 

+ 

7,060 

II 

to 

Fashiwar . 

26,988 

13.455 


14.533 

4 

2 

Ambala 

99.io(> 

115.572 


16,466 

9 

11 

Kohdt 

17.294 

6*799 

+ 

10,495 

8 

• 3 

Simla 

14,986 

7.295 

-t- 


34 

16 

Bannd 

17,804 

11.434 

+ 

6,370 

5 

3 

Kdngra 

38,380 

43.347 

— 

4.967 

5 

6 

Dera Ismail Khan 

22,851 

17.444 

+ 

5,407 

5 

4 

Hoshidrpur 

77;7S2 

132.514 

_ 

54.732 

8 

13 

Dera Ghaii Khdn 

19,968 

23.022 

— 

2,054 

5 

5 

Jdlandhar . 

118,362 

116,532 

4 


13 

13 

Muzaffaigaih 

.38.531 

15.46.1 

+ 

23,068 

10 

4 

LudbiAna 

103.659 

108,232 

— 

4.573 

t6 

17 

Fatidla 

213,086 

247,611 

— 

34.535 

14 

15 

Ffrozpdr . 

176,049 

96.735 

4 

79.344 

20 

11 

Rahawalpui 

47»«»o 

28,900 


t8,loo 

7 

4 

MiiltAn 

71,110 

27.186 

+ 

43.934 

II 

4 

]fnd . 

72,919 

6.4,5=7 

•K 

4,393 

2O 

24 

Jhang 

16,447 

59.949 

- 

43 t 502 

4 

14 

Nabha . . 

65,280 

73,084 

— 

6 , 8"4 

23 ■ 

25 

Montgomery 

46,394 

57.447. 

— 

11.153 

9 

13 

Kapurthaia 

62,065 

81.435 

— 

19.370 

ai 

27 

Lahore 

200,316 

9 'iyS 5 

+ 

108,261 

19 

9 ■ 

, ManUi . * 

8,824 

3,761 

+ 

63 

5 

5 

Amritsar 

123,995 

128.905 

— 

5,910 

12 

13 

Karidkot 

32.49t> 

24.»45 

+ 

8,45* 

38 

at 

Gurddspur 

75.776 

103,j6a 

_ 

27.386 

8 

11 

Chamba 

3.146 

8,696 

— 

5.550 

3 

7 

SiAlkot • 

5?,o'2 

13\i86 

— 

78.174 

5 

13 

Siikct 

I,6S8 

2,721 

— 

1.033 

3 

5 

GujrAt 

29,St.3 

54-754 

— 

24,886 

4 

7 

j Simla Mill States 

53,157 

48.-5'9 

+ 

4*638 

11 

10 

Gujrdnwdla 

6C,3f^ 

81,636 

- 

15,238 

10 

T 3 

! 








0 2 


Ixxxiii 






















Appendix C.] 


ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 80 —Showing'the percentage of migrants on total population 

and female and male migrants. 


PliRCSNrAGB OF 


DisrRicT 0* .Stats, 


Total 

population. 

Totnl 

migiants. 

Female 

migrants. 

Migiants 
to total 

Females 
to male 
migrants. 

Females 
to tulal 

Feniales 
to total 

District or Statr. 








popula¬ 

tion. 

migrants, 

1891. 

niigiant’^, 

i88i. 


Hiaa&r . 




776,006 

102,746 

101,635 

2T 

168 

63 

53 

HiRsdr. 

Kohtak . 




59«\475 

J7S.05J 

123,833 

30 

235 

70 

68 

Kohtak. 

Gurgaon 




668,i)2(> 

104,412 

72,038 

16 

233 

69 

65 

Gurgaon. 

13eihi . 




63'‘,6S() 

132,361 

86,907 

21 

191 

66 

fio 

1>elhi. 

Karn^l . 




683,718 


97,013 

21 

305 

67 

63 

Kai ritil. 

AmhAla • 




1,033,4-7 

3U,678 

134,881 

21 

i6q 

63 

50 

AmbAla. 

Simla . 




44,Ms 

2J,38l 


50 

59 

37 

36 

Simla. 

Kangra . 





81,727 

43,400 

n 

I5« 

53 

48 

Kangra. 

Hoshilirpur 



• 

1,011,,.,5(, 

2lo,2i>f> 

^'14,573 

21 

178 

64 

Ol 

Iloshiaipur. 

Jilandhar 




907,^83 

234.-'^<)4 

149,890 

26 

176 

64 

60 

laliindhai. 

Ludhiina . 




948,73-’ 

2) 

140.463 

33 

‘97 

66 

64 

Liidhiuna. 

Firnrpur . 




fi.Sij,r)7b 

272t;'‘^4 

151,262 

31 

124 

55 

5.5 

Mrozpur. 

MiiliAn . 




f>3' .434 


3y.4«2 

16 

67 

40 

36 

MuHAn. * 

Ihang . 
Montgomery 




436,841 

70.396 

33..181 

>7 

78 

44 

42 

Jhang. . 




499,531 

103,741 

47.389 

21 

84 

45 

45 

Montgomery. 

Lahore . 




1,0/5,379 

2 (} 2 .i 7 r 

143.152 

.7 

96 

49 

4« 

Lahoie. 

Aimitsar 




993,697 

251,000 

159.848 

35 

149 

fill 

54 

Aintllsar. 

^iunlaspur 




943.923 

)78,()3a8 

113,448 

19 

173 

63 

6u 

(lutdaspui. 

.Si&Ikut . 




1," 9,-847 
760.875 

104,198 

loS.Soi) 

17 

127 

56 

54 


GujrAt 



• 

84,622 

40,840 

It 

93 

4S 

50 

rfu|rfit. 

Gujranwala 



• 

09U, 1 ()0 

148,024 

75i6').l 

21 

J*’5 

51 

5i 

Gujianwdla. 

Shahpiir 




403,58s 

7^,544 

37,106 

Is 

105 

51 

45 

.Sliahpui 

Ihelam . 




hoi,,056 

76,1)80 

3 '>,'i 53 

13 

116 

47 

38 

llielani. 

Rawalpindi 




887,194 

87,8.15 

32>25o 

10 

58 

37 

28 

iKawalpindi. 

Hazara 




5,h,3SS 

23,S94 

74646 

S 

SI 

34 

37 

Ha^'iiA. 

PeshAwar 




703.768 

3‘M4.3 


6 

3S 

37 

26 

PushAwar. 

Kchat . 




303.175 

34.0Q3 

5.^07 

12 

27 

22 

29 

Kohaf. 

liannCi 



. 

372.376 

20,2^8 

n.419 

8 

64 

.39 

36 

liannu. 

Dora Ismail Kh6n 




486, JOl 

40,295 

M-y44 

8 

58 

37 

40 

l>(Ta Ismail Kbdn. 

Uoia (ihazi Khiln 




404,0,^1 

4>.60O 

'5,334 

10 

57 

37 

36 

Di ra (iliari Khan. 

MuzaHaigarh 




381,095 

5i»'>04 

23,074 

14 

75 

43 

39 

Muzatlaignrb. 

TotsI British Territory 


30,866,847 

... 


... 

... 

... 

52 

Toal Britisb Territory. 

Pattella . 




1,583.521 

460,697 

3'5.395 

2V 

317 

68 

68 

Paidia 

Dahdwalpur 






3ii,<'‘9 

12 

75 

42 

41 

Hahiiwalpui. 

Jhind 




284,560 

141,4.16 

9<».97« 

50 

218 

63 

6, 

Jind. 

Ndbha . 




2?<J.756 

‘.^7.364 

98,506 

40 

254 

72 

7» 

Nabha. 

KHpiirthala 




206,6 10 

143,500 

78.3 SO 

48 

120 

55 

65 

Kupuithdia. 

Manrii 




160,1,23 

' 7-5S5 

9.184 

10 

110 

52 

31 

Mandi. 

Paridkot 




ns,»'4o 

56,541 

33.y-13 

49 

150 

60 

57 

Faii'lkot. 

riiamba 




I24.“.'i2 

11,842 

5,2«;7 

1 0 

Si 

45 

44 

('hamlm. 

Suket 




52,103 

4.400 

2,212 

8 

i«5 

50 

28 

Sukrt. 

Simla Hill Stales 




' 4<J4..l34 

101,676 

47,7"7 

21 - 

KS» 

47 

47 

Simla Hill .State's. 


* 11 iTnTni"^ranf‘. from rmtsulo the Punjab are inrluded the ligure Hould be 114, and in colouiing the map winch illustratch this abstiact tha' 
flguru has boon assumexl, as 88 tvould be nnslcadmg. 


ABSTRACT No. 81.—Showing the proportion of persons bom in or adjoining th< 

districts or States of enumeration. 



Actual Figures. 

Number of 
prisons in 

Number ol 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

each class per 
luo oi total 
population. 

of botli ilexes 
in each class. 


Born in the distiiit or State ol nnu*, 
inmtion., 

81,843,739 

12,144,489 

9,699,250 

87 

1 S6 

1 Born ill the dihtiict or State 4 
enumeiatiOA. 

Rom in adjoining d^tficls ot States' 
in the Puniai> .... 
Roi n in adjoining <1istrk'ts or States 
outoidv the Thinjab. 

1 3,013,10.4 

104,4 iS 

750.2OS 

1,362,800 

192,137 

8 

l‘2 

37 

37 

Rom in adjoining districts i 
Slates in the Punj rb. 

Born in adjoining rlistrirt** < 
States outside the Punjab. 

TOJAL ADJUtNJNO 

T,317,612 

! 

1 8r.2.57(. 

1.455,036 

9*2 

37 

Total adjoining. 

Bcnn elsewhere in the Punjab . 

Horn elsewhcfc . . . , 

535.20S 

439.781 

3113.185 

iihU,i„5 

320,1 1 1 
166,786 

2’I 

*'7 

57 

6 j 

Roin elsewhere ’ii the Punjab. 
Bill n elst.wheie. 

Total 

3S>I30,137 

• 3,580,077 

111.550,050 

100' 

54 

Total. 

! 


Ixxxiv 






















ABSTRACT No. 82.—Showing migration from and to the Punjab 



* Birth-places uii.«pecified are included. ^ No figures for emigration available. 





















Appeadix C^] 


ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 83.—Showing the circumstances of immigration from Kashmir. 



KashmiAIs bv Castk. 

Born in KashmIr. 

SVEAKINtJ KakHMIKI, 


Districts. 












Districts. 


i88t. 

iSgi. 

DiJTercnce. 

18S1. 

iSgi. 

DifEerencv^ 

I8S1. 

•891. 

Difference 


HissAr . • 


18 

+ 18 

63 

58 


S 


241 

+ 

241 

Hissdr. 

Rpbtak . 


7 

+ 7 

8 

10 

+ 





... 

Rohtak. 

Gurgion . • • 




12 

10 


2 


3 


3 

Guritaoo. 

Delhi 

83 

70 

— 12 

l »3 

9 ' 

— 

23 

48 

*7 

— 

31 

Dehli. 

KarnAl . • > 

2i 

7 

— 14 

80 

36 

— 

.54 

'5 

3 

— 

12 

KarnAi, 

AmbAia • 

SB 

93 

35 

26u 

170 

— 

<)0 

73 

114 


42 

AmUla. 

Simla 

205 

30 * 

+ 97 

320 

386 

+ 

60 

456 

523 

+ 

67 

Simla. 

KAngra . 

1,661 

*. 3^0 

272 

2.R43 

559 

— 

2,284 

'.316 

',' 25 ' 

— 

65 

Kingra. 

HoKniarpur • . 

3»5 

747 

+ 433 

410 

506 


'50 

12 

19 


7 

Hushiurpur. 

i&lamihar 


1.355 

+ 64 

236 

4*18 

+ 

2J2 

30 

75 

+ 

45 

lalandhar. 

Ludhidna . . * 

2,492 

5.^21 

•f 

512 

527 

+ 

*Sj 

3,581 

3.615 

+ 

34 

LiJilhidna. 

Firotpui . 

MuJtin . . 

•. 6.17 

',997 

. 3611 

.301 

263 

— 

38 

26 

56 

+ 

y> 

bi'roapdr. 

92 

138 

+ 36 

342 

246 

4 

4 

59 

72 

+ 

13 

Mukdn. 

jhaoK • . . 

Montgomery . 

»5 

35 

10 

8j 

— 5 

+■ 4^ 

76 

118 

.16 

98 


40 

20 

12 

35 

5 

9 

_ 

7 

36 

Ihany. 

Montgomery. 

Lahore 

n.6.51; 

' 4,569 

+ 2,910 

5.528 

3.762 


1,76), 

. 3 .'io 7 

2,710 

— 

'*'97 

Lahore. 

Amri.star , 

31.405 

21,261 

— ".334 

8,718 

3,818 

— 

4 . 9<'0 

27.455 

« 2 , 9 ^q 

— 

14,496 

Amritsar. 

CurdAapur 

6,663 

10,209 

+ 3.657 

ly.(.58 

16,.815 


2.843 

l,'»t 3 

S76 

— 

1.056 

GurdAspur. 

Sidlicot 

19 rl 53 

36.675 

+ 17,532 

24.491 

2t).0qT 

— 

3 . 8.18 

716 

357 

—■ 

459 

Si&lknt. 

Gujrdt . * 

33.319 

34.153 

+ S34 

10,787 

10,101 

— 

680 

«;S6 

191 

_ 

395 

Gu|rAt. 

Gujrinwala 

6,186 

22A20 

+ 16,134 

2,368 

1,910 

— 

458 

379 

201 

— 

178 

GtijrAnwAb. 

Shahpor . . . 

M 3 

432 

+ 289 

347 

iKf. 


61 

'S 

6 

__ 

9 

Shalipur, 

jhclsm 

9.672 

*3.69.5 

+ 4-«33 

6,254 

S.765 


48.) 

.154 

21.8 

— 

136 

Jlielum, 

HAwalpindf. 

Kiwalpindi 

23 . 8.11 

Z 7>444 

4 3.641 

I 4 .') 3 i 

9.435 

— 

5.546 

3 . 3 -' 

'.454 

— 

1.S67 

Hazara . 

u, 9 o; 

16,*38 

+ 2,141 

6,484 

4..196 

— 

3 ,oH 8 

1,704 

1,966 

1 . 0.15 

— 

6 fj 9 

Hazara. 

PesItAwar . 

13,083 

13.954 

• - 138 

3,872 

1,593 

— 

1,279 

1,167 

— 

799 

H«!hawar. 

KnMt 

116 

189 

+ 73 

3.56 

2gi 

— 

Ot 

39 

5 

— 

34 

Kohdt. 

Bannu 

18 

67 

+ 49 

'75 

87 

— 

88 

24 



•5 

Uarinu. 

Dera Ismail Khdu 

18 


f 2ii 

log 

97 

— 

12 

3 


— 

* 

Dera Ismail Khin.. 

Dera Ghdzi Khdn 

8 

2t 

4 «3 

90 

93 

+ 

3 

'4 

*.S 

4 

I 

Dera ijhdzi Khan. 

Muxafiargaih • 

*7 

34 

+ 7 

5 . 

57 

+ 

5 

iS 

15 


3 

Musalfsrgarh. 

Total British Terri- 

•78,253 

221,906 

+43.853 

108,798 

82.573 

-26,22s 

48,096 

27.1*3 

- 30,973 

Total British 

tory. 




■ 





Territory. 

States, 













Pattdla 

'44 

7 c/. 

+ 562 

' 5 ' 

280 

f 

12Q 

45 

124 

4 

79 

PaljAla. 

Bahdwalpur 

4 

17 

+ 13 

3() 

(>•} 

4 

4 « 

18 

6 

— 

12 

HahAwatpur. 

llnd 

5 

7 

+ 2 

3 

92 

+ 

89 

... 

3 


3 

Jlnil. 

Ndbha . . 

115 

2'5 

4 100 

*9 

22 

+ 

3 

8 

3 

— 

5 

Nabba. 

Kaptirthala 

37 f‘ 

502 

+ 132 

20 

127 

+ 

lui 

9 

8 

— 

1 

Kapurthala. 

Mandi 


30 

+ 7 

1S3 

375 

+ 

192 

"5 


— 

115 

Mandi. 

Nihaa 


'7 

+ 17 

004 

5125 


79 

I 

21 

9 

— 

12 

NAhan. 

Bildspur . 



11 

12 

f 

... 

1 

+ 

1 

HilAspur. 


... 

? 

+ 3 


■2 

4 

2 


... 



Bashahr. 

NAlagarh 



'79 

7 

... 

17- 

1 

2 

4 . 

1 

NAUgarh. 



5 

+ 5 

4 

91 


«7 

I 

.3 

•f 

2 

koonthal. 

Malerkutla 

6t 

03 

+ 30 

6 

8 

+ 

2 


0 

+ 

6 

Malerkotla. 

Faridkot . 

38 

... 

126 

+ 88 

20 

10 


4 

4 

3 

— 

I 

I'arMkot. 

Chamba . 

1,631 

+ ',631 

1,614 

3.231 


1,017 

1.165 

i,(j84 

— 

Hi 

Chamba. 

Suket . 


3 

3 

18 

24 

+ 

6 


2 

+• 

2 

Sukct. 



27 

4 27 

5 

9 

+ 

4 

1 

1 


... 

Kalsio* 







1 





BAtaudf. 













LohAru. 

nujsina . 



... 









Dujina. 

Bdghal 




25 

21 


4 

3 

2 

— 

1 

HAghal. 

Baghat . • 

5 

ly 

+ M 

7 ' 

22 

— 

49 

44 

28 

— 

16 

Raghat. 



... 


22 

+ 

22 


7 

+ 

7 

lubbal. 

iCumhAr.sain 



... 

I 



1 




Kumharsain. 

Ohajii 




3 

11 

+ 

8 





Bham. 



... 


1 

2 

+ 

t 





Mailog. 

Balsan , 

•Dhami . 


•• 

- 

1 


+ 

1 

1 

1 


- 

1 

Halsan. 

DhAmi. 

Kiithar. 





1 

2 

+ 

1 

2 


— 

2 

Kunhidr. 

Mdngat • 


... 


... 



... 

... 

... 


... 

Mangal, 







+ 

1 





Bija. 


... 










u. 

Darkoties 













larhoch*. 

SAngri 




1 



1 




... 

Sangri. 

Total Native States 

767 

. 

3.4“' 

+ 2,634 

2.977 

4 , 97 * 

+ 

• 995 

•438 

1,293 

- 

146 

Total Native 

States. 

Total of the Pros- 

179,020 

225.307 

4-46,267 

III 775 

87,545 

-24,230 

49534 

*8.415 

- 

11,1x9 

Total ProriDce. 

ince. 
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•PROFESSIONAL. A.—AGRICULTURAL. 


ABSTRACTS- 


ABSTRACT No. 84.—Showing totals of Castes accopding to the ppesoribed 

flcation for 1881 and 1891. 


1.—Military and 
Dominants. 


A win 
Datidpotra 
Dhdnd . 
Du^^ar . 
IV'gra . 
Gakkh&r 
rtoikhi . 
Oujar 

Jat 

Kahut ( 

\ Karral . 
Khinxida 
Khairal • 
Khattar . 
Kliokhar 
MarAtha 

Mro 

Mug-hal . 
f'dijnit , 

I Kor 


Total Grout 1.'-Military 


Total 3 i,a).—II ertsmen 


II.— Minor Agricul¬ 
tural. 


/j Ariiin 



1 BayhbAn 



^ BKhnoi . 



1 Hoilla^ . 



; I)<»h{'an . 



1 (iliiratli . 



' Kachhi . 



: Kamhoh . 



Kaiii-l 



Kiirmi 



I I-odha 



' Mall 



Naik 



Q.niol . 



K.vthl . 



Ravvat . 



He 1.1 



.'^ahn.sar . 



; .‘^ami 



Shckli 



'lajrdh 



'1 aiiaoli . 



j Thakai . 



i 


Toi Af (b) 


ifoTALG roup H.—Minor Agricultural 


III.— Forbign Re- f Rtloch 

Ckviiis. I’alhan 


. l oTAL Grout III.— Pori iun Kkcruits 


Total CUss A 


( 

[ ■ Brahman 
\ Do. (Muhiii) 
. < Huj.nj . 

/ Sai.id . 

k i'lainli . 


vi.—r>BvorBF.s , 4 

t Paijir 


VIll.—(kNVAL 


f Kapil 
iENKALOGI.sis . Bll.it 

t Mirasi . , 


IX.-Wkiters . ■{ KiS". 


A lociudes UurAgi, etc., as in I'able XVT for 

Ixxxvii 


By CBNSU.S 

OK iB8i* 

By Cknsus or i89(. 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. 

Peinales. 

532,893 

608,051 

333.00s 

285,046 

I«,l93 

19.269 

10,537 

8.742 

20,315 

48,415 

35,335 

aj,o8o 

<'.i.437 

69,712 

37.050 

J2,o56 

, y )7 

2,320 

1,610 

71* 

2,5.78') 

28,771 

*5.514 

I9,2S7 

1,012 

b27,304 

5,525 

711.800 

4,151 

385,116 


4.4J2,75o 

4,025,521 

2,560,887 

2,058,036 


2 , 02 <J 

1,188 

833 


18,123 

10,192 

7.930 

3,7^7 

.1.471 

1.750 

1,71s 

■S.S.1.5 

52,029 

28,574 

23,455 

1.245 

9,773 

.5,100 

4,(113 

3<^.'37 

i30.9(‘4 

74,0.8 

65,046 

342 

2(>2 

«44 

it8 

I lf),227 

120,578 

02,975 

57,0o3 

103,<179 

130.760 

68,910 

61,850 

'/J77.5‘'') 

1,790,359 

968,^>4 

821,555 

4'073J 

43,212 

23.053 

20,160 

7,74u,r.o9 

8,429,<M2 

4,015.474 

3,814,468 

173,040 

197,649 

.08,517 

89,132 

•73.'>4o 

197,041) 

108,517 

89,132 

800,041 

Sr)f),3i4 

478,470 

417,844 

2S,lol 

18,537 


8,839 

a.,57" 

IS2I3 

4,3«6 

3,827 

070 

I /kjS 

930 

729 


581 

311 

270 

1(10,25.* 

173,073 

90,(>28 


2,258 

2,454 

',340 

I2(K5Sq 

151,1(10 

80,113 

7 »,o 47 

. 343-/75 

30.1,7.54 

102,403 

177,291 

4.017 

l,S 97 

I ,.137 

560 

S/>27 

7,303 

45032 

3.270 

1 ) 5 , 7 "' 

201,189 

109,777 

91,412 


701 


323 

IQO 

119 

48 

7 « 

85,102 

HVl,()29 

52 , 4 ('k) 

48.4^ 

17.300 

18,437 

10,144 

8,293 

i.0<»3 

31.3 

128 

13s 

140 

396 

223 

*73 

■ 52 ,<’ 3 ,' 

125,152 

67,819 

S7»S33 

373..LD 

3<«i,973 

190 , 1)50 

170,023 

14,3^"; 


6,5,52 

5.414 

41,388 

58,027 

30,687 

27,340 

32 , 7 W> 

27,209 

15,616 

11.653 

;;j 272 ,of >3 

,,543,171 

1,354,502 

1,188,669 

2 , 445 . 7«3 

2,740,830 

1,403,019 

1,277,801 



• 


.355,2.38 

416,8413 

23.5,075 

191,737 

8 S 0.,582 

970,414, 

, 5 * 0,434 

450.013 

1,214,820 

1,387,20.8 

745,539 

641,739 

11,401,13a 

12.SS8.030 

6,824,022 

5.734,008 

1,084.193 

i,iM,S3R 

(■.1,3,805 

5o7.<M3 


lo.Syi 

6,037 

4,8.34 

.3-'>3i 

. 5,'>04 

'..>30 

1.468 

348,102 

28*1.440 

1 52 . 0.11 

137,306 

l’.\.’8o 

50,140 

26.463 

23.677 

1 , 3 S ‘', S ' il ’ 

<,465,303 

7 ^ 9.974 

675,328 

50,117 

07.537 

.3'''.5lS 

3»»o*9 

250 ,i)» 2 * 

365 , 30 .) 

i. 8 .-, 73 o 

133.575 

307,039 

382,842 

2Iu,24h 

163,504’ 

278 

530 

299 

221 

30,022 

3S,o.#S 

20,535 

‘7.,563 

30 |,«) 4 l 

3D,214; 

128,599 

116,615 

235.24* 

383.832 

M9 i 433 

<34.399 

1,044 

1,81s i 

096 

819 

13.420 

134'J8 ] 

7.487 

6,1 II 

14,464 

*5»413 

8,483 

6,930 
























Appendix C*J abstracts. 


ABSTRACT No. 84,*-Showing totals of Castes according to the prescribed olas^- 

flcation, for 1881 and 1891—cow frf. 







By Census of 1891. 





By Census of 




Claes. 

Group. 


Caste. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

i 

XI—Musiuans •{•HeTl' 


6«5 

i^tio 

1,619 
6,308 

836 

3,270 

783 

3.033 

oJ 



Total XI 

Ii79i 

7*927 

4*112 

3,815 

QS< 









XUI.—Actoks . . 

llahropia 

• . . « . 


3.343 

1,780 

1,583 


Uhund . 


2*275 

1,(K>4 

991 

703 

a 

tb 



Total XIIl 

5*735 

5.037 

2.771 

3,260 




Total Class B 

1,922,780 

2,i6o,3S3 

1.174,031 

986,33a 


/ 

Arora 


r)ol,44<) 

Wi7,iq7 

360,407 

306,790 

• 

Mania . 


4.37.944 

442,495 

340,048 

202,447 



Biiabra . 


14*054 

iK ,137 

9,7‘W 

8,338 



Rhatia . 


23,871 

2.1.619 

12.733 

10,916 



B..hra . 


3.“'S 

3.433 

1,909 

1*524 


XIV.—Traders . . / 

nhti-ar . 

Khukha . . 


910 

f>54 

635 

J,'‘>9 

.178 

,587 

257 

612 



Khatn 


419,119 

447*933 

249.203 

198,730 



Kiioja 




40,),yS2 

45*<>0S 



Mahajan (Pahdii 

. 

5.051 

20,700 

IO,<jOiJ 

9.791 



I^aracru . 


8,601 

>3,.192 

6,703 

6,6.to 

J 


Sud 


HJ.S'JS 

a 1.804 

12.175 

9,62i( 

< 

W / 


lOTAL XIV 

i/)ou,i68 

1,756,461 

U 54 , 8 ,j.> 

8oi,s0j> 



2 

/ 

llhdtra • 


otg 

2,130 

1*0^9 

1*040 

o 


Misati . . 


‘59 

341J 

217 

132 

u 

1 

XV.—Pedlars . . f 

KanRAT • 

Kanrra . 


653 

IfOol 

1,271 

6,481 

553 

3*484 

718 

2,997 

u 


Manidr , 


60,689 

'2.787 

<>.7 3') 

6,()4<S 


[ 

TamboK . 


>,146 

817 

S?*-' 

347 




Total XV 

68,567 

23,834 

12,652 

11.182 


( 

HaniAra . 


11,217 

n.077 

6.113 

4,964 


XVI.—Carriers . h 

1 l.abdna . 


48,489 

5'>,i54 

" 39,438 

36,226 


- Rahbai! . . 

. . . . 

3,«m 

3.7‘'8 

1,790 

1,969 


1 horl , 


10,594 

8,207 

4.45S 

3.749 




'I<UAL XV'l 

74,lSi 

79,206 

4:,.39B 

36,905 




T tal Class C 

1,742.916 

1,859,501 

1,009,842 

849.659 


XVII.—Goldsmiths 

Sun'Ji 


»54»9f>i 

I76,40i> 

93.275 

83,125 


• 

i 

IotvlXVII 

154*90' 

170,400 

93.275 

83,125 

c/? 

< 

XVIII.-Uabbeks . 

1 

! Nai 


.142,123 

383,017 

205,693 

'77.324 



Totm. XVlIl 

342,123 

383,017 

205.093 

177,324 

z 








u 

2 

XIX.—Bi.acksmiths 

I.olmr 

. 

3",7«2 

352,780 

'87,331 

165,449 

Cs} 

1 

> ‘ 

Q 


■ 

Total XIX 

3i'.7S4 

352,780 

'87,33' 

'65.449 

X XCA R Ph NT K R s a .VD ( 
‘lHkNEKS. J 

Raj . . 

larkhan 
[ 1 hivi . 


11,290 

59^694* 

1,904 

12 527 

662 657 
3*230 

6,359 

355.277 

'.607 

6,168 

307,380 

1.563 

Z / 








< \ 


1 

Total XX 

010,135 

078,414 

363.303 

3IS.III 

(/) 


1 






z 








< 

XXI.—Brass and Cop* 

' I halhcra 

. 

4,8 Ro 

5,257 

2*904 

2,33.1 


PERSMITHS. 










I'OTAL XXI 

4,880 

S.2S7 

2.904 

*453 

< 









XXII.— 1 ‘AIL<iRS 

Uaril 

. 

32.4fi3 

39*530 

20.694 

18,836 




Total XXn 

33.4fi.t 

39.530 

20,694 

18,836 



Chhfmba 


103,491 

144,835 

78,401 

66,434 


XXIII.-Wfavkbs. j 

1 Clkankrs, ( 

AND DVKRS. I 

Inlahu . 
Kashmlii 


624,31a 

17g,t)3o 

670,345 

225*307 

361.367 
nr.624 

308,978 

108,683 


Llluri . ^ 

Patwa . 

. 

37,1m 

S.s 

27.597 

1,322 

14,504 

693 

13*093 

529 



Kangte7 . 


5 .< 4 » 

16,365 

8,728 

7.537 




TOIAI.XX1II 

940,397 

1,085,571 

S8 o, 3'7 



Ixxxviii 

















.—ARTISANS AND VILLAGE MENIALS— 





ABSTRACt No. 84.—Showing totals of Castes according to the prescribed olAt* 
siflcation, for 1881 and 1891 —cofitd. 


Bv CsNstisop 1891. 


XXIV.—WASHEKMfeN . Dhobi ...... 

Total XXIV 


XXV.— CoiTON Cleaners Pcnja 


XXVI.— Shepherds AND r I Cadaria , 
WooL-WEA- <1 Gaddi 
VERS. LGIiosi 


XXVIl.— Oil Pkessers . TcU 


XXX.— Salt, k 
' Workers. 


XXXIV.- Iron Smelters , Dhaugri , 


. Bharbhunja 
Q XXXV.— Fi»hfrmbn, BhatiAra 

Boatmen, JhaUel . 

Palki-rear- ihtnwar 

ERs. CoOKS» Kchal . 

BTC. Michhl . 

Mallih . 


XXXVL— Distillers . 1 1 


XXXVII.-Botcmers . . QassAb 


S Chamm 

I Dahgar 

i lai.swera 

I 

KM L 


Total XXVI 


Total XXVfl 

'xxviiL-Po™ . ; ; : ; ; 

\ TorAL xxvui 


f Afrari . 


XXXn.—0 (H,dsmith’s 

Kffuse Collec- 
I'oi.s . . Xidria 


jXXXllI. Gold Washers . Daoli 


Total XXXII 


Total XXXIII 


Total XXXIV 


Total XXXV 


Total XXXVl 


Total XXXVH 


By Census of 
1881. 


Total XXXVin .| 


Includes Cbarboas <34,591). 

Ixxxix 


Total. 

Males. 

158,876 

84.951 

158.876 

84.951 

15.489 

8,299 

15.489 

8.299 

35 > 3'4 

22,861 

3,278 

12.436 

IUA79 

h749 

4 y »493 

45,664 

308,055 

164,965 

308,955 

164,965 

414 

. 540,759 

• 

217 

288 , 5 x >8 

541,*73 

288,815 

4 ,ifn 

824 

18,919 

2,162 

421 

10.306 

23,(>04 

i 3 ,Byi 

3,399 

».'33 

2..399 

».»33 

2,289 

1,389 

2,289 

1.389 

2,199 

1,143 

2,199 

1,143 

8,105 
18,707 
7.786 
473,"94 
i,4(>8 
201,307 
93 ,R 58 

4,340 

9 ,«j 60 

4.254 

25 ( 1,346 

787 , 

108 , 1*99 

49,700 

S 04.325 

433,392 

241 

4^1913 

140 

25,544 

49 D .54 

25.693 

120,790 

62,335 

120,709 

02 , 33.5 

i,iSS,oi 8 

794 

6 , 8 (X) 

* 7 » 44 'j 

13,010 

50,201 

407/534 

G 449 

2,405 

<^ 35 , 35 * 

430 

4*353 

9 , 00 s 

7.677 

36,566 

3 iB, 4 S 3 

953 

*,542 

1 , 686,776 

904,299 































Appendix C. ] 


ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No. 84.'-Showlng totals of Castes according to the p^cribed das* 
siflcation, for 1881 and i891-~oo«i,f«f. 


Clast. 


Croup. 


Caste. 


OJ. 

<bU 

i/)E!2 

Q 


06 

O 

& 


o 

z 

< 

V) 

z 

35 

H 

06 

< 

06 

O 

Z 


H 

Z 

< 

as 

c 

< 

> 

I 

u 


XXXIX.-^ScAVKNoras 

AND WmCH- 
men, etc. 


XL,—Grindstone 
Makers. 


XLI.^Earth Workers-J 


XUIL—Mat Makers 
and (^ANK 
Sputters. 


XLIV.— Hunters and 

I'OWLKRS, 


XLV.— MisrFi.i,ANROUs ■ 
AND DisRFPU*' 
• tauj.e Livers. \ 


XLVI.— Tumblers andJ 
Acrobats, ( 


XLVII.— JUOOLKRS and) 
Charmers, f 
AND Animal r 
ExHiuiroRs. I 


Chiihra • 
and KoU 
i)h2lnak . 
Dusdli . 
Diiaina • 
Khai Asia 
Sarrera « 


Total XXXIX 

Total D 


Hatcra . 
Khdmra « 
Sangtarash 


Total XL 


Od 

I'oba 


Total XLI 


Baddun . 
Barar 
Ciiangai 
Ghai 

Kancra . 

Kfliar 

Sirkiband 


Aherf 

Bawaria , 

Gdgia 

Kanjar . 

Mahtiim 

I'akliiwAra 

Chitlinir 


Barwdla . 
Batwal . 
Giindhila 

Marni 
llinjra . 

)o(j{ and Kuwal 
Kant' lian 
Man'ja . 

Mina 
Madrasi , 

Sdnsi 


lOTAL XLIII 


Total XLIV 


Total XLV 


Rarigar 
Hci na 


Total XLVI 


Nat 

Qalandari 


Total XLVIl 

Total Class E 


By Cknsusos 1891. 


1881. 

— 1 




Totai.. 

Males. 

Fmal^. 

l.i’ 7 S ,739 

i,224,9r>6 

6,52,208 

572,758 

I 7 (,,lf ,4 

169,797 

88,466 


6(»,«59 

73 n 592 

38,929 

34,633 

Wi; 

3.524 , 

1,303 

1,231 

7 o >533 

68,971 1 

35,747 

332324 

405 

78., ! 

435 


10,813 

n ,475 1 

5 , 9»8 

5,567 

L 403 i 470 

L 552 ,o 45 

822,996 

729.049 

r,i 45.*48 

1 

8,038,845 

4,291,481 

3 , 747 , 3«4 


302 

153 

149 

1,004 

1,020 

527 

493 

128 

211 

134 

77 

*.133 

LS 33 

i SI4 

719 

' 5 ><'J 7 

93,979 

12,t>02 

11,068 

8H0 

',257 

O50 

607 

16J13 

24.027 

13.352 

11.675 

1,739 

l. 44 < 

721 

730 


Ijfilkj 

883 

786 

28,: 

39 . 3 ',! 

18.803 

17.5S8 

1.72D 


054 

QO9 

l»DI 7 

5 o 6 j 

3.0U 

27S52 

814 

G ‘«>5 

547 

548 

70 

2,546 

1,27; 

1,269 

34.25S 

50 ,SfiS 

26,196 

24,372 

13,086 ; 

i 9 , 5 S 3 

8 , 8.35 

7 , 7*7 

22,024 : 

99,431 

14 ,'K )5 

12,336 

3,110 1 

1 .862 

000 

872 

2 ,H 72 

3,1.35 

'.V 5 

1,623 

52,306 I 

59 , ,1.54 

1 30,120 

36,864 

4 . 5<'2 ! 

4 . 8<>4 

2 ,, 44 S 

2,.346 

121 

290 

1 iy« 

1 

105 

98,021 

110,157 

58,29.1 

51.863 

54.755 

9.3,847 

34.040 

29.807 

i 8 . 7»4 

23.455 

12,430 

11,049 

L 440 

930 

<300 

433 

1,33s 

4,177 

3,176 

2,001 

141 

931 

547 ! 

84 

90,5811 

9 >,037 

40 , 59 ' 

42,346 

10,010 

11,505 

4,707 

6,708 

185 

313 

175 

138 

i,ii6 

i, 3>2 

811 

501 


68 

49 

'9 

21,309 

23,047 

12,976 

10,671 

300,576 

221,864 

118,107 

103.757 

13,841 

» 7,*74 

8,723 

8,451 

LI.S 7 

2,512 

1,264 

1,248 

14,998 

10,686 

9,987 

9,699 

11,740 

9.99.3 

4,828 

5 »i 3 S 

3.59s 

1 , 9.34 

858 

776 

204 

1.99s 

937 

70S 

15,899 

i 13,292 

«>«73 

6,619 

381,397 

442,027 

! 1 

*M, 3*3 

808,704 


XC 












































AtiStSACTS. 



ABSTRACT No. 84.—Showing totals of Castes according to the^ prescribed 
siflcation, for 1881 and 1891 -^eoncld. 


•- 

... ' ■“ 



— —-- . 


, . 

.. • 

-- 






By Census of 

1&8J. 

Bv Census of iBjii. 

Class 

Group. 



Casta. 

Total. 

Males. 

FemiUes. 


, 

Arab 



2442 

3 . 5 P 8 


■.69R 


1 

Bot • 



3 <193 

1,767 

1,986 


1 

Cihul^m . 



3 .'t 4 <> 

846 

499 

347 


1 

Hazara . 


. 

259 

226 

180 

46 


iXLVlII.-NoN-lNniAN / 
Asiatic KacssA 

Kafir 

Qizilhash 

fm . 



441 

3,048 

3 

747 

2 >i 4 S 

3 

382 

C331 

3«5 

814 

H 

1 

Inik 


. 

3 . 5,15 

0,191 

3 . 3 S 6 

2,83s 

1 

' 

-low 

Aimenian 




32 

O9 

‘7 

33 

*5 

36 



Pars! 



4C3 

536 

342 

184 

< 









§ 

P 




Total XLVm 

i »,633 

18,076 

9,8)6 

8,260 

< 










L.-Non-Asiatic (Euro* 



Total L 


30,960 

25.205 

5 , 75 S 

z, 

KEAN) Races. 








< 









w 

Ll.>-£t)RASiANb. 

Eurasians 


. • • • . 

... 

3.087 

1.579 

1.508 

u 


Goanese 


. • . • • 


72 

51 

21 

< 









fiS 









1 




Total LI 

... 

3.159 

1,630 

1.539 


Lll.—C onverted Christ- 

Native Christians . 


10,176 

> 6.737 

8,439 


IANS. 



Total Class P 


71.371 

47.388 

33,983 



t 


GRAND TOTAL 

... 

26,180,127 

18,680,077 

11,560,060 


Note.— 'J'htsabstiact is t'ompiete su far as the figures of 1K91 arc concerned. As regards thosn of the grand total (after adding 

Christians) is shoit ol the total population by 7^,315. Ihe difference is due partly to th<‘ fact that the totals of the 1881 castes do n<>t coindde with 
the total Dopulation, and paitly to the fact that the abstract does not show the various petty castes which have on the present occasion been 
classed with other and larger castes. Comparisons of the returns must be made subject to tins caution, and lo the further differences in classifica* 
tion noted in the Caste Chapter of tlie present report. 


r 3 


xci 








Appcitdtx C. i abstracts. 


ABSTRACT No. 85.—Showing sdected 



-- 







■vrr-.T'^sr.'." 


-- 

--—- -- 





Ahlr. 

Ar&in. ^ 

Vwio. 


iloch. 1 

)ogar. 

Gak- /- 
khar. ^ 

liraib. 

!>u>ar. 

J»t. K 

amboh. 

(anet. 










_ 

_ 

_ 

— 


Hissab^ 

HiisAr . . 

HAnai . 

Bhiwanf 

FateliahAd 

S^rsa . 

: : • 

l. 43.'5 

3 . 0<»2 

3.«42 

fi 47 

490 

37 

9 

i 

2,103 

4,123 

2 

a 

1 1 

... 1 

96 

3H7 

18 

197 

501 

1,867 

8 

44 

4.802 

64 

... 


1,670 

1,922 

i,S66 

4,451 

477 

32,757 

47.046 

25,583 

51,923 

52,079 

3 

6 

235 

3 


Total 

9.574 

6,362 

4 

• • 1 

1,259 

6,84s 


... 

10,086 

310,288 

233 

3 

Rohtak— 

Rolilalt . 


i»102 

2 



170 

1,15.3 

372 

564 

' 9 » 

1 


1,369 

1,364 

54 a 639 

, 34.439 

7 

1 

: 

GohAna. 


14,220 

1,102 

563 

’ 6 



1 

5 

... 


124 

27! 

63.697 

47,209 


••• 


Tdtai. 

16,987 

8 



2,259 

198 

' 


3,128 

300,034 

7 

I 

GUKOviON— 






1,377 




7,84s 

9»592 



GurgAon 


17.830 

14 






845 

208 

5 


Flrozptir 


30 



.. 





1.787 

14*736 

... 


Nuh . 

Paiwal . 


2,4^0 

479 




651 




9 , 0.57 

2,342 

34.469 

7.123 

... 

11 

RiwAri • • 


50 .f '39 











T OTAL 

71.48s 

M 

... 


2,042 



... 

32.779 

66,188 

5 

11 

Delhi— 



■.SSI"! 



564 




2,332 

35.504 

43 

... 

Delhi . • 


O.T 57 





t 

656 

'■5.363 

6 

5 

Delhi City 

. 

2 . 3 S 2 

18 

2 


163 

287 

34 


m 

4.325 

5.S.630 

1 


Sonpat 

• ‘ 

700 

2B2 

I 




18,825 

12,340 

8 


Ballabgarh . 

. • 

1.301 

4 


... 





S8 



Total 

T3.570 

1,660 

3 


1,184 

4 > 

4 

1 

26,138 

105,843 

5 

KeenXl— 


380 

wr . 



85 

Ift 2 

.547 


37 


2,204 

15,969 

7,883 


KarnAl . 

« • • 



43 

1,213 


... 


33,034 

4 

... 

PAnipat. 

Kaithal 


•50.S 

525 

4 . 1'>1 

2,211 


22 

24 


10,842 

50,076 

' 

2,i2a 

3 


Total 

1,429 

7-408 


22 

794 

1.381 

lOl 


26,470 

99,079 

10,009 

3 

AMDAtA— 






• 4 » 

36 

145 


32 


24,044 

2,417 

124 

Ambata 


1,184 

13,211 

20 


'7 

8,318 

31.733 

1 , 3 ( 4 ) 

113 

Kharar . 

. . . 

37 

6?6 

1 



3 

8,509 

12.837 

5,229 

35 

lacAtlhri 


58 

7 , 7'>3 




97 

R 

128 


> 1,040 

*9 

2,297 

Naraingarh . 

■ ' • 

3 

5.943 

4 

... 

4 



13.534 

42.388 

... 

5 

Rupar . 

PipU . 


4 

611 

3.748 

3 . 7'^4 

2 


433 

612 

... 


l,.S 42 

32,357 

4.105 


Total 

1,897 

3.3.037 

27 

... 

626 

977 

25 

16.3 

49,125 

1549394 

13,076 

2.639 

Simla— 



; 62 



14 



109 

205 

582 

44 

2,934 

Simla • 
KutkhAi 


190 

5 




25 

5 

2 






lOfAL 

190 

62 

S 

... 

14 

3 

... 

109 

330 

587 

46 

9*545 

Kangka 








25.481 

1,805 

2,683 

65 

41 

Kangra * 

• * 

>7 

113 

2 

5 

1 

34 

* 



7,656 

3.07s 


222 

Niirpur 



t 

86 


5 



9,588 

447 

3,935 


Hamhpur 







28,089 


1,786 


a? 

beta 


... 

23 

1 

27 

* 

3 

* 

44,842 


206 


4.641 

PAlarapur 


4 

2R0 


947 



194 


13 


30,972 

KhIu . • • 


2 

148 

.4. 




* 




2,071 

LEhul • 


2 






... 



17 


36,292 

Plach 




... 







... 

ii 

Spiti 

'I'OTAL 

25 

1 660 

1 

3 

984 

3 « 

5 

3 

>i«, 7 S 5 

7,803 

it.714 

65 

64.277 

IIoahiarpuR— 


1 


07 « 


.37 

3 ^ 

32 

63 





43,183 

to 

17 

HonhiArput . 


1 

i 17.325 


5,060 

20 

' 5’750 

9,676 

23*734 

436 

5 

Daaoya 


1 a 

1 23,601 

9.372 



2 .628 

24.,384 

4 

',643 

Una 

GarhshanWai . 


’! ' 

1 

{ 210 
1 2.304 

7 

315 



i» 

690 

29,287 

07,856 

8 



T>TAL 

• 12 1 43.739 

ifl.570 

... 

170 

5.072 

30 

47.769 

78.750 

159.157 

438 

1,667 

Ialandhar— 

lAlandhar 


1 V 

, 38.'«7 

10,147 


98 

84 

9 

254 

4,iig 

7.269 

5.458 

51 982 


12 

6 

Nawa*5hahr . 


■ 12 1 i8.5o< 

2 


24 

11 

2 lt 



3 

51,174 

34.688 

977 

... 

PhiUanr 

Nakudar 

• 

t 18 ! 21 . 79 - 

j I 1 66,431 

107 

i 448 


2 , 36 « 


2.74a 

6,252 

3 


Total 

1 343 1144 . 73 * 

10,704 

... 

344 

4 ,i 8 s 

11 

285 

19.588 

189,131 

8 ,d6o 

20 

Ludhiana— 




‘ 4.39 


I'S 

i,68j 

64 

2 




111,414 

34 

19 

Liidhidna 

« . • 

.1^ 

15.3.3' 





58.482 

795 

... 

lagrAon 

Mmrila 

• 

3 

2 

a J 2,«j6f 
J 2 , 74 * 

24 

44 

•• 

55 

11 

... 


S.92 

61,273 

i;j 

1 


'roi'AL 

8 

} 31.05. 

4 . 45 ? 


181 

2,351 

1 

‘ 

j 31.98. 

231.165 

1.30s 

30 


« 


xcii 



















ABSTRACTS. 




i^ieultural tribes by Tabsils. 


Kiiacral. 

Klio- 

khar. 

Mill. 

Meo. 

Mughal. 

X -1 

^ 1 

^ .i 

a J 

R&jput. 

Kothl. 

' 

Rot. 

Sainf. 

Shekh. 

Hiakif. 

• 













’ 













HissXr~* 

2 

43 

3.03S 

3»473 

125 

1*3 

145 

192 

92.3 

73S 

6,651 
19,112 

... 

!!! 

135 

1.873 

1.505 

7 

Hisair. 

Hinei. 

I^hiwant. 

Fatehabad. 

Sirsa. 


3 

179 

»j 4<55 

»j278 

iK 

196 

91 

358 

341 

14,21 ■ 

34 ,' 6 t 



6 

6 g 7 

1.487 

1 

41 

898 

43 

631 

1,090 

28,063 




3,863 

... 

166 

296 

11,051 

495 

i. 4'7 

4.155 

102,198 

... 

1 

141 

8,420 

9 

Total, 









i 




Rohtak— 


1 


57 

61 

506 

30,158 

2 C) 

8 

25 

. 3 . 4,52 


Rohtak. 

Jliaijir. 

SAinpla. 

Gohana. 




21 

178 

3,306 

5,439 

... 


9 

1,878 

... 

... 

) 

1,160 

3,122 

60 

174 

61 

50 

691 

759 

61.3 

6,514 

3 ' 

399 


1.361 

1,608 

... 

. 

. 

1 

7,116 

321 

350 

5,.62 

32.714 

57 

407 

34 

S.agg 


Total. 













(jURGAON— 



3,ai8 

h 032 

3.522 

56-342 

274 

1,071 

435 

8,417 

»I 5 

... 

... 


2.194 

I.O4R 

3 

t) 

Guigioft. 

Firozpur. 

N6h. 

Palwal, 

RfwAri. 


' 6 

1,120 

3 , 44 ‘> 

46.1 S 3 
5,067 
fiR 

64 

504 

ifiS 

318 

i,6r-; 

1,358 

4,6 '7 

S ,308 

8,407 



4 

63 T 
2.223 
4.722 

A 

9 

20 


6 

8,710 

111,172 

1,172 

4.817 

26,954 



4 

10,918 

42 

Total. 













Drlhi— 

57 

in 

2 , 36 r 

4,o(X) 

3 . 97 “ 

1.64s 

676 

337 

115 

4.850 

38a 

1.263 

13,78.8 

1,036 

3,747 

8,757 

7 . 50 ‘J 


737 

1.072 

aSq 

I 

4.300 

47,336 

1,666 


Delhi. ^ 

Delhi Ci^ 

Sonifiat. 

Batlabgarh. 


1 

3.333 

4.535 

157 

544 

10,425 

... 


■■ 

3,594 


57 

13 

' 2,573 

7.193 

5.504 

16,520 

30,438 


728 

1,362 

S 6 , 9 <i 5 


Total. , 













Karmai.—‘ 

... 

S 

*4 

4»143 

.3,093 

3 , 3<>3 

362 

!2l 

164 

303 

250 

192 

2,638 

2,1-84 

762 

28,284 

11,992 
21,564 


19,812 

5.610 

14.392 

23 

38 

5,to6 

6,oo<^ 

3 , 8(0 

... 

Kamil. 

Hinlpat. 

Kaithal. 


22 

><'.538 

647 

64s 

5.684 

61,840 

... 

39,8 >4 

61 

15,014 

... 

Total. 













Amrala— 

. 

6 

S. 6«5 

35 

O. 05 <' 

9 , 78 .’ 

... 

328 

95 

23 

6c 

3.212 

4*/0 

1,92,5 

784 

1^135 
i4,2d^ 
10 , 9'3 

14.427 


67 

71 

10 

69 

13,8.7 

41 

489 

io,oas 
868 
4,-*37 
1,668 

8 

5 

3 

Atnbila. 

Kharar. 

JagAHhri. 

Nariingarh. 

Ktipar. 

Plpli. 

1 . 

1 

3 f. 


125 

553 

13.713 

11 

... 

13.575 

i*S 7 (i 

... 

1 •• 


11 , 4^4 


231 

1,656 

19,321 


1.945 

21 

I,6Ss 

5 


7 

3»j,0o8 


863 

8,618 

87,768 

11 

2.093 

28,024 

20,363 

31 

Total. 













.Simla— 

5 

1 

68 

... 

112 

1,203 

7 ‘ 

2.1 ’9 
260 

... 

... 

24 

20 

2.944 

164 

...* 

Simla. 

Kotkhii. 

5 

1 

68 


112 

1,270 

3,439 



44 
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^ 7 . 7'7 
3i,>b9 
5,092 


• 


3 

2,428 

9,974 

4S1 


jHaLAM— 

Jhelain 

rmdddiUm Khan 

Chakwal 

r4ilagang 

127 

5,070 

28,171 


>9.93 > 

4,422 

63,901 



* 

15.33) 


Total 

*3 

\ 

5 

.. 

46S 

•74 

385 

S« 

IS 

95 

13U 

9,265 

6 133 

»3t4ol 

2,866 

5 

8*549 

8,105 


4,240 
8.8 J7 
1,059 

11*619 
985 

r,68 

i.OlS 

7,051 
^95 
24,477 
527 

195 

5,537 

7O9 

28.105 
34 0^3 
9.746 

1 J,57o 
24,5'»4 
8.123 
>7.72» 

1 


26 

8,136 

4 771 

3^)8 

2, 113 

49< 

919 

1,431 

1 

Kawai pind)^ 

RAwalpindt 
(,uj irkhin 

Attock 

Kahuta 

Murree 

Pmdighep 

1 atU.h}aiig 

29 

1,237 

48,334 


31»>03 

39,151 

14^,864 



*« 

2i 157 

1 

Total. 


110 

55 

97 

5 

452 

5,”« 

5^6 

iru 

40 


4.483 

2,421 

3,097 

105 

5> 

13,207 

2ti,S6S 

38,996 
2,11 ^ 

841 

2,3irf» 

2 372 
-*5>9 
«9 
26 




2,357 

2,‘•49 

iif> 

61 


Ha/Ara— 

AbboUabad 

Hanj.iir 

MansAbia 

Amh 

Phuira 


267 

0,30s 


7,157 

78.4 »j 

7,4‘2 




7,104 


lOTAL 

5 

48 

3 

6 

38 

58 

>,430 

95 

>35 

365 

7.tt2 

3i>24 


464 

2< i 

279 

>34 
59 i 
>,435 

54 68s 
32.165 

SO.S'O 
6J.57‘ 
OS 725 
73.70O 

',5)5 

7* 

69 

444 

i) 7 ^ 

794 

2 


4 

4 

2,313 

161 

1,851 

i,59‘ 


PtSlIAWAR— 

P^shAvkai 
i)oAba Ddti )zit 

Ilashtnagai 

Mardtin 

I'tmsin hul ik 

Naushcia 

0 

153 

>2,320 


3,*'4 

339,060 

3 215 

3 


S 

C.507 


Total 

2 

52 

1 

881 

41 

2 

372 


411 

30 

5 

5‘ 

34 49. 

27,704 

35,131 

28.497 

1,798 

I. 

21 

64 



3 

•7 184 

jii 

4^0 

SOS 


Kohat— ♦ 

Kolijt 

Hani. u. 

Rai^k 

Tcri. 

2 

53 

1,19s 


487 

125,814 

2 ,o 96 



3 

3.713 


Totai 

7 

143 

17 

92 

>44 

17a 

3.74O 

1 

12 


69 

75 

148 

345 

63,S6o 

5\38-; 

20,266 

23.767 

460 

504 

-198 

3,045 




5,oSi 

1.316 

-,1-5 

*',^37 


Bannu— 

Hannii 

Mai wat 
isakhe) 

Mianw&it. 

167 

3.154 

>3 


637 

160,278 

4,807 




10,759 


lOTAl 

219 

K21 

1,870 

457 

1.9^9 

a,oo8 

191 

10 


599 

4‘ 

149 

152 

101 

27.394 

2,1 II 

942 

22,b2I 

4 >57 

I,«>‘sS 

1,9s I 

4,591 

394 




2570 

057 

1,217 

i>62 

788 


Dfra Ismau Khan— 

D ri Ismail Khin 

Kulirhi 

Rhakkv 

Uii 

lank 

1,040 

«,455 

lu 


1,042 

74,489 


' 

6,494 


luTAt. 

76 

ib 

63 

576 

340 



oig 

44 

12S 

08 

3,851 

1,115 

2,63j 

1 .10 

6 567 
>,301 

•>,6ti7 

3.384 




I ,S 

1 •» 

<58 

641 


• 

Okra CjHvi Khw - 
tkrat.bi/i Khin 

Sin/bai 

1 imp ir 

K ijin{ Ji. 

93 

970 



S 5 Q 

8.80S 

>3,009 1 

1 



4,641 


lOTM 

4‘14 

•55 

113 

2940 

1*094 

4^4 

42 


9H 

18. 

94 

2,327 

1,110 

921 

n,.i4 

2 S12 
2,016 




2.f46 

I,2l0 

971 

IQ 

31 

VIl/AFhAfcf 5RH- 
M» Ziff it HI h 

AU| ui 

SaiHw in 


4,368 

42 


1,259 

4.J58 

14.742 




4.8)3 

S, 

lOTAL 


1 




33 

5 




1 


Hll 0< H 1 RA' S 1 RONTlf 

4 «.S 73 

»» 7 ,S »9 

187,*22 

119,828 

122,042 

MS.S03 

1 , 549 . 8*3 

54.963 

43 086 

111,493 

3SO.I97 

,3,824 

GRAND TOTAL FOR 
BRITISH TERRITORY. 
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abstracts. 


ABSTRACT No. 86.—-Showing the proportion borne by the several religions in 

certain castes at each Census. 




Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Musalhan. j 



Hindu. 

K&H 

Musalhan. 

Caste, 


tSRi. 

1891. 

I8RI. 

1891. 

1S81. 

1891. 

Caste. 


1881. 

i8gi. 

iSBu 


1881. 

1891. 

Cuiar 


24*6 

33 a 

*2 



76-5 

Chhimba . 


58-5 

47*3 

17*1 

10*2 

24'2 

36-4 

lat 


33*8 

374 

35*4 

24*2 

40'B 

38-3 

jiildha 


8*0 

8*6 

•4 


«1-S 

90-4 

Kdiput • 


217 

22*5 

1*0 

ri 

* 77’3 

76*4 

Dhobi 


*3*4 

13*3 

4'i 

•7 

82*4 

86'o 

Kamboh . 


40’2 

386 

33 

24*5 

36*6 

36-8 

T«l( 


ri 

2*2 

... 

*3 

9S'» 

97'4 

Saini 


9» 

8S 

9'4 

1*43 

*5 

•6 

KumhAr . 


35'4 

34*4 

2*4 

2*3 

62'1 

63-3 

Miram 


•6 

S*4 

... 


99'3 

94*5 

Bhatiaia . 



1-4 



997 

98 s 

Arora 



90*9 

6*3 

9*0 

•4 


■innrrTHH 


t52*o 

6 o *7 

s 

47 

3J-9' 

34*6 

Khatri 


90*4 

88^0 

0 

11*8 

•6 




7*4 

5*4 


*5 

93*5 

94*5 

l.ahAna 


69-3 

5«'0 

27*6 

32*3 

31 


i KalAl 


55-4 

42*9 

22*9 

19 2 

92*3 

37'* 

»7 

SunAr 


73-4 

65-5 

Q 

10*1 

l«-5 

20'4 

1 C hatnAr . 


89'9 

89-3 

9*3 

9*0 

•7 

Nil . 


3«’7 

38-9 

6-3 

5*3 

55 

S5-e 

} Mochl . 


*4 

I'6 


•6 

99-6 

984 

Lohdr 


53*2 

3a 

79 

7 

58'9 

61 

1 Chuhra , 


58-3 

in 

4'a 

7‘8 

37*4 

SO'J 

TarkhAn . 


36-8 

33‘3 

19*0 

30'3 

44*1 

46-4 

j Mahtam . 


6.5*4 

46-4 

i6*o 

3n'8 

i8'6 

22*7 

Diril 


302 

^'6 

'6 

17 

69 'i 

in 

1 Sans! 



79-6 

I'fl 

3'« 

10'5 

i6‘5 


ABSTRACT No. 87.—Comparing the European races, languages, and birth-places 

returned in the Census. 


Race. 

Number 

returned. 

Language. 

Number 

returned. 

Birth-place. 

Number 

returned. 

nritish. 

3 Oi 360 

English 


33.774 

Great Riitain 




23»t49 

Canadian. 





Gibi altar . 




53 

American ..... 





Malta 




44 

Maltese. 





Amo'ica . 




227 

Eurasian. 





Australia . . 




67 

Goanese. 

72 




South Africa . 




6 

Tutai. British 




33.774 





T3,9>« 

• 





Holland , 




20 

Dutch ..... 


Dutch 


14 

Dolipuin . . 




25 

Belgian. 

16 

Flemish . 


*4 

France . 




4^ 

French . 


French . . . 


47 

Mauritius . 




5 

Mauritians. 





Switrerland . 




96 

Swiss ..... 

22 




(jcrmaoy . 




66 

German ..... 


German , 


84 

Au.stria 




16 

Austiiaa > . ■ . . 


Italian . . . 


2i 

Italy 




26 

Italian. 


Greek . . 


5 

Greece « 




8 

Greek. 

9 

Rus'iian 


1 

Ktiiopean Turkey 




S 

Rushan. 


Polish . . » 


11 

Russia , . 




4 

Hungarian. 

*3 

Himearian 


3 

Spam . 




19 

Spanish • . • . . 

32 

Spanish 


8 

Poitugal . • 




22 

D^ish. 

1 

Swedish • • . 


I 

Sweden 




3 

Total ('okeionens 

420 



209 





*93 

Total Eukopsans, ere. . 

34.119 



33.983 





*4.* >9 





















































ABSTRACT No. 88—Showing Oecupati^s under each sub-order. 

Class, Oroek AKO Sub-order OF Occupations. j British TtREiTOEv. I Native States. I 
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TotaJ OccupatioiM . 30,866,847 ' 11,355,986 | 9,610,861 4,063,380 3,334.091 I,939,i89 j 35,130,137 1 13.580,077 11,550.050 












ilppeo(U« C ] 


A^STR'/tCI’S. 


ilBSTRACT'No. 89.—Showing ppoportjk>n of mates at each age^perlod in egoh 
class and order of Occupations, for Town and Country. 


Class and Orokr of Occupations 

Total Town akd Country. 

Town only. 

Clast. 

Order. 

• 




9-4 

S-«4 

<3 and 
over. 

9-4 

S-J4 

<S and 
over. 


I 

Administiatian . • • 




140 

ao'S 

fiS'S 

<3-7 

i8-i 

69-1 


3 

Defence. 




70 

8-3 

847 

4'S 

do 

894 


3 

Foreign, etc , service 




10-8 

IS'O 

749 

133 

14-< 

73 S 

A 

... 

Government .... 




»i 

173 

70 d 

93 

13-0 

777 


4 

Live Stock .... 




MS 

33-5 

S 2-0 

138 

38-4 

588 


5 

Agriculture . . . « 




i6'4 

HAS 

59 < 

<50 

33 3 

da 7 

B 


Pasture and Ag^ricuJture. 




163 

848 

S89 

148 

227 

62 -s 


6 

Personol service , . 




16-0 

380 

$80 

138 

19-8 

673 

C 


Houeehold Services 




I$0 

36'0 

S80 

128 

198 

*73 


7 

Pood and drink , . 




IS 6 

033 

6 i'< 

<4-7 

22 a 

63- < 


8 

Light, Bring, and forage . • 




170 

348 

582 

<45 

227 

63 s 


9 

Building . • . . . 




i6’4 

31'9 

6r7 

148 

2 q 6 

648 


to 

Vehicles and vessels . • 




ISO 

188 

6fi2 

140 

17 0 

690 


11 

Supplementiry requirements . 




I4'8 

338 

€23 

14“ 

22 0 

640 


It 

Textile fabrics and dress 




ig-t 

343 

S6® 

ido 

23*1 

6 o '9 


13 

Metals and precious stones 




i6’0 

MS 

59 S 

101 

22 5 

674 


M 

Glass, pottery <ind stoneware 




<7 0 

247 

S8-3 

<02 

ns 

78-3 


»S 

Wood, cane and leaves, etc. 




'7S 

*35 

59“ 

68 

99 

833 


i6 

Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. . . 




167 

333 

600 

<4-9 

23 ! 

63 0 


17 

Leather* horn, bones and grease 




<73 

25-5 

S7-2 

<54 

23 2 

634 

D 


Preparatloa and Supply of Material Subatances 

173 

*41 

^•d 

137 

31 0 

653 


18 

Commerce .... 

, 



<S '9 

346 

S 9 S 

<SS 

33 6 

drg 


>9 

Transport and storage , « 

• 



<S'3 

31 3 

d3-4 

<24 

18-1 , 

69-3 

E 


Commerce, Transport and Storage 



IS7 

aafi 

di7 

140 

204 

• 

656 


20 

Learned and artistic professions 




<4'9 

327 

da-4 

I3'9 

21-7 

63-4 


31 

Sport and amusements 




<7'I 

332 

59-7 

13-7 

<&s 

68-8 

F 


ProfeasloiuJ .... 




150 

337 

das 

t3'9 

2t-d 

«S5 

5 


33 

Indefinite, etc..... 

• 



<37 

217 

d4‘d 

ll-o 

l8« 

1 To'a 


33 

Independent .... 




131 

241 

63-7 

9-3 

ly? 

j 71'® 

G 


Indefinite an<riiidepeodeot . 




13 s 

33 K 

dS4 

XO-3 

19 a 

70s 



GRAND 

Total 


l<4 

343 

S9-3 

131 

ao-i 

dd'7 


Qti 














AIIStRACT$. 



ABSTRACT No. BO.- 


DlSTBlCTS. 

HiMir 
Rc^tak . 

Gunrion . 

Dehll 

KArnil . 

Amb&U . 

Sirala ■ • 

K&nffrA . 
Hoshlarpur 
J^ndhai . 

LadhiAna . • 

Kfrocpur . 

Multafi 

lhang 

Montgomery . 
Laiiore 
Amntsar . 

GurdAspur 
Sl&!kot . 

GuirAt . • 

Guirinwila 
ShAhptir . « 

jkelani 
RAwalpindi 
HkzAra . 

Peshiwar . . 

KohAt . 

Bannu . 

Dera Ismail KhAn 
Dura GhAzi KliAn 

MuzaSargarh . 
Bilttch Irans-Krontier 


•Showing the distribution of Oecupatioas in elbh Oihtriat 
and State. 



MlKaf f’-fr 

SubiUn- Transport. 


Indefinite 
and ‘ 

Independ- 
ante 


DtlfRlCTl. 

100 Histdr. 

100 R htak 

100 GuigAon. 

100 Uihij. 

luo Kainal. 

too Ambala. 

100 Siiitia. 

luo Kingra. 

100 Ho.hidrpur. 

loo Uianiihar. 

too I.idhiAna. 

loo Firozpuf. 

100 Multtn. 

ioo lhang 

100 Muntgofflery. 

loo Is^hoie. 

joo Afoiitsar. 

loo Giiiditpur. 

loo Siilkot. 

loo Ctiijiat. 

too (iiiiiAnwAla. 

loo Shahpur. 

too Iheiam 

loo Kawaipindi. 

loo HazAia 

loo PesliAuar. 

100 Kohd. 

100 Baiinu 

100 Dtia Ismail Rhnn. 

100 Dera GliAsi Khdn. 

loo MuzaiTargarh 

too Biluch 1 ran»>Fr< nlier. 


Total tintiah Territory 


Total British Territory 


States. 
Patiila . 
BahAwidput 
Jiod 

mWia . 
^apdrtbala 
Mandi 
Ndhan . 
BiUtpur e • • 
Bashahr . 
NAlaga^h 
KeonthAl 
MAier-kiotla 
Fmrfdkot • 
Cfaamba . 

Stihet 

Kabia 

Bdtaudi . * 

Ledtdru • 

DiijAna . 

Uaghal 
BagMt b 

i abbal • • 

[umhArsain ‘i 


States 

PAtidla. 

BaliAwalpur 

|tnd. 

NAbiia 

KepdithdU. 

Mandi. 

NAhan. 

BiUepur. 

Bashahr. 

NftUifkrh. 

Koonthal 

MAIet-.kotU. 

Faridlcdi. 

C'hambA. 

buket 

Kalsla. 

Bdtaudi. 

LoliArd. 

L)il]Ana. 

Bdgbiil. 

B.tghAt. 

jubbal. 

Knmhdisain. 

Bhani, 

Matlog. 

Balnan 

Ohdifii. 

Kuthdr 
KunhiAi, 
MAngai 
Bija. 

Dai koti. 
larhoch 
Sdtigii. 


ToUl NatiTe ®tatea . 3*5 65*9 4 6 I lyo a*o 3*3 3*0 100 Total Mative State#. 


TobJ PtOfinee 


SI’S 6’4 sn 3’3 3'a 4*6 too ToUl ProrioG*. 













ABSTRACTS. 


Appendix C.j 


ABSTRACT No. 91.—Showing Combined Occupations for Males only. 


Land Occu?ArioNs. 

A. 

Govern. 

ment. 

B. 

Pasture 

and 

Agnrulture. 

C. 

Housdiold 

Service. 

D. 

Pre^ration 
and supply 
o( material 
substances. 

E. 

Commnrce 

and 

Transport. 

F. 

Professional. 

G. 

IndeBfiita 

and 

Independent. 

TotAl 

combined 

OccopAtione 

Lund-ownera^ non^uUivating » 


>7 

3*9 

35*2 

34*3 

irp 

ID'S 

100 

Ditto cultivating . . > 

30*3 

4*1 

5*3 

41*6 

10*4 

13*4 

6*0 

too 

Mu&fidAri and JagfidArs . 

6*2 

1*6 

1*5 

11*6 

*2 

36*0 

43*9 

loo 

!enantfi . 

3‘J 

*7 

14*6 

53 4 

4-8 

137 

7*6 

100 

Sharers .. 

in 

*9 

i6*3 

5«5 

4*5 

S‘4 

3*3 

loo 

Faint <iervants. 


15*0 

14*3 

5I>’4 

**7 

7-8 

48 

100 

Field labourers * • • • 

3 6 

*1 

32*6 

444 

8'3 

6'6 

155 

100 

lOTAI . 

10-3 

3'i 

lO'O 

47*1 

O’o 

i3’o 

7*5 

too 


ABSTRACT No. 92.—Showing proportion of Occupations to total population by 
• Town and Country. 


















Males. 


Fsm si bs. 


Total. 




Class and Orduc. 













lown. 

Country. 

loUl. 

Town, 

County. 

1 otal. 

lown. 

Country. 

Total 

Order 

j 

Administration 

S3 

»*5 

9 

48 

>'3 

1*8 

5*1 

1*4 

1*8 

Do. 

lU 

Defence. 

40 

2 

7 

4 

'j 

'3 

3 8 


*5 

Do. 

111. 

Foreign, etc., service. 

•3 

*1 

1 

*3 

• 


‘3 


*1 

ClftM 

A 

Government. 

9*6 

1*8 

2*7 

6*5 

1*5 

2*X 

8*2 

1*6 

2*4 

Order 

IV. 

.. 

•9 

1*5 

1*5 

•y 

ri 

1 1 

*9 

» 3 

* 3 

Do. 

V. 

Agriculture 

16 j 

63*0 

57'4 

16*3 

6i-8 

50*8 

16*3 

62*5 

577 

Clasa 

B. 

Agriculture .••••• 

17*1 

• 

64*5 

58*9 

17*2 

fa-9 

57*9 

in 

63*8 

SB’S 

Order 

VI. 

Personal service. 

10*1 

5*6 

6 j 

9*9 

6*0 

6*5 

10*3 

5*8 

6*4 

ClaM 

c. 

Personal Service. 

io'7 

S*fi 

6*2 

9.9 

6*0 

6*5 

10*3 

5-8 


Order 

VII. 

Food and dunk. 

’1*3 

38 

4*7 

>3*3 

4*4 

S*3 

12*3 

4*1 

5*0 

Do, 

vni 

Light, firing and forage , . . « 

1*9 

•9 

J 0 

1*9 

*9 

1*0 

1*9 

*9 

1*0 

Do, 

IX. 

building 

2*0 

*5 

*7 

2*1 

•4 

*6 

2*1 

•5 

•€ 

Do. 

X.. 

Vehicles and vessels . . . . * 

•3 



*3 



•3 

et. 

... 

Do. 

XI. 

Supplementary rp<iuircm«nls. 

1*1 

1 

2 

1*3 

•1 

*3 

1*3 

•| 

*8 

Do. 

XU 

Textile fabrics and diess . . . . 

9 6 

6 3 

fi 0 

n*i 

7*4 

8*0 

11*1 

*67 

ra 

Do. 

XIII. 

Metals and pre< lous stones • 

49 

1*3 

1*7 

4*4 

1*3 

1*6 

4*6 

1*3 

1*6 

Do. 

XIV. 

Glass, pottery and stone ware • < 

1*4 

1.0 

1*1 

»7 

1*0 

i*i 

1*6 

I'O 

i‘i 

Do. 

XV 

Wood, cane and leaves, etc. • 

31 

1*7 

1*9 

3*6 

1*8 

1*9 


n 

1*9 

Do. 

XVl 

Drugs, gums, dye^, eb. • ■ • • 

7 

‘1 

*2 

*8 

*1 

•3 

*8 

•i 

•3 

Do. 

XVII 

Learner, horn, bone ai.d grease . 

3*0 

2*7 

3*7 

3 3 

2 8 

2*8 

3*1 

2*7 

3*6 

Clftaa 

D. 

Preparation and Supply of Material 












Substances. 

39*1 

i 8’3 

20*8 

44*5 

20*3 

33*9 

4 x-s 

19*2 

8Z*9 

Order 

XVIII. 

C'oronipri e . • • 

4*'> 

»*4 


5*0 

1*3 

17 

47 

1*2 

1*6 

Do 

MX. 

1 ransport .mJ slot age . 

4 3 

rj 

8 

3*8 

1*2 

1*5 

4*1 

1*3 

.7 

Class 

E. 

Commerce, Trinsportend Stoiese 

8'8 

2*6 

3*4 

87 

2*5 

3*2 

8*8 

a*S 

3-3 

Oni8>r 

XX 

Learned and arheln vtofe'sions . 

S*7 

3-S 

3*2 

5*8 

2'8 

3*1 

58 

3*8 

J-t 

Du. 

X\1 

Sport and amusement 


•1 

*i 



... 


*1 

‘I 

Class 

F. 

Profeaiional. ■ 

5*8 

2*9 

3*3 

5*9 

3'& 

3*1 

5'9 

2*9 

3'2 

Order 

*X II 

Indebnite, ale. 

6*0 

1 4 

3*0 

46 

n 

rS 

5*0 

»’5 

1*9 

Do 

XXIII. 

Independent . . . • • 

5*5 

3 5 

3'8 

3*8 


a*5 

3 a 

2*6 

3*7 

Clan 

G. 

lodefinite end Independent . 

XI'S 

3*9 

4*8 

7*4 

4*0 

4*3 

8*2 

4*1 

4*6 



r.RANl) roiAL 

loo 

too 

too 

100 

100 

too 

100 

loo 

100 


CIV 
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ABSTRACT Mo. 94.—Comparing the figures for occupations of males of 15 
years old and over in 1891, with those of males over 15 in 1881. 


Occupations hy Cknuus ok iSgi. 


Headings. 

Figures. 

1 

... 

SERVICE OF THE IMPERIAL AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMEN fS- 




1 

Officere of Government . ' 

Clerical and lutci mediate establish¬ 
ment .. • 

3,053 

13,6^ 

► 14,733 


3 

Menial,, etc. 

... 

68,083 



Total Sub-order 1.—Government Ser¬ 
vice . . k • . • 

... 

83,410 

j 

4 

5 

Service of local and municipal 
bodies- 

Stiiici vising and clerical establishment . 
Menials, etc. . • . • 

2,163 

5,580 

[■ 7,743 



Total Sub-order a—Service of local 
bodies . 


7,743 

3 

6 

VIT,LAGE SERVICE- 
.. 

... 

19,251 


1 

9 

Accountants. 

Vt’ati hnien .. 

Other village seivants .... 

... 

I3,8yi 

33,077 

•4.756 



Total Sub order 3.—Village Service . 

... 

81,87s 



Total OFder I.-Administration . 

... 

173,028 

4 

10 

11 

13 

ARMV— 

Offiti IS ..»••• • 

Non-Commissioned Officeis and privates . 
hoUoweiSv clerks, etc. . . • . 

3.770 

56,493 

17.704 

1 77,967 



Total Sub-order 4.—Army 

... 

77.9«7 

s 


NAVY AND MARINE (Nil) 





Total Order 11.—Defence 

... 

77,967 

< 

»3 

14 

*5 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE- 

Ohi.fs, Consul, and oflmrs . . . 

CTti iral and intormi.date fslabhahment . 
Menials, .. 

1,837 

407 

3.330 

1 5,554 



Total Sub-order 6.—Adminlrtrative 
Service. 

... 

5.554 

y 

16 

*7 

ARMY- 

OBiwr, . • „ • : . 

Non-Commimioned onicen and piivata. . 

... 

80 

2,307 



Total Sub-order 7 .—Army 


*,387 



Total Order Ill.-Forelgrn, ete., 
Service . 

... 

7,941 



Total Class A.—Government 


268,986 

8 

18 

19 

to 

^OCK BREEDING AND DEALING— 
(a) Houses and Horned Cattle— 
Horse breeders and Healers . * 

Cattle breeders and dealers . 
Herdsmen . . . . » 

... 

561 

16,813 

40,110 



Total Group (a) 


57,483 



(t) OTHea DaauoHT, etc., Animaie- 




ft 

Camel brMders, dealer, and graiien 

... 

5,4*5 


99 

Ass and mule breeders, dealers and 
giariars . 

.. 

915 



Total Group (i) 

634 

4,539 


cix 


I'lgures. 


Occupations by Cbksus or iRSi. 

Headings. 


73 » 8 o 

a>j 3<)3 

«,ii6 

4 . 7 'i 8 

4.758 

*8,1 S3 
3,002 
31,*45 
131,110 

75,161 

7S,i«i 

76,161 


914 


914 

207,194 


346 

17,414 

70,665 

88,325 


4,439 

93 


37 
9"7 
) 5,(^2 

>441 

19 . 2 ‘jS 

4.'‘73 

4.490 


4,686 

7 * 


2,743 

3*9 


4,997 

70,164 


< 722 

\ 1U2 


9,^35 

8,279 


l, 34 S 

1,716 

*,378 


Lieutenant-Governor, Rajas and Nawa bs, 

J udges and Magistrates, 
udicial and Revenue Subordinates. 

'olice Department. 

Goal Department. 

Staff of other Govet nment nepa( tments, 
Government clei ks (branch unspecified). 
Government servants (nature of service 
unspecified}. 

Government messengers, watchmen apd 
Similar subordinates. 


Municipal and local staff fund, 
lown and baeai officials. 


/«iSSi ^thtr under Government iertant* 
or land-oxonets. 

Vntier Government servants tn iSSt, 
Village watchmen. 

Village messengers. 

Petty Village giantees. 


Army officers. 

Soldiers and Military servants. 


Officials of Native States. 

Officials of independent GoveinininU, 


See Nos . /J to !$• 


Home breedeis and dealers. 
Cattle grasieis. 

Cattle dealers. 

Cowherds. 


Camel owners* 

Came! herds 
Came) dealers. 

Others (107). ( 7 *Wl includes also Na, 35.) 
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Abstract No. 94.—Comparing the figures for occupations of males of 16 yearii old. 
and over in 1891, with those of males over 15 in 1881 —eontd. 


OccuPATuma »y Cknhds ok 1891. 


OccupAiioNs BY Census of i88t. 

Headingfs. 

Figures. 

Figures* 

Headings. 


23 

24 

35 

— “ 

(f) Smalt. Stock— 

Sheep «nd goat breeders and dealers 
Shepherds and goat herds 

Fig breeders and dealers . . 

... 

29,342 

5,436 

344 

4 , 4>5 

18.793 


^beep and goat dnalers. 

Klork masiurs and shepherds. 

See No. ga. 



Total Group (c) 


35 . 0*3 

*3,*18 





Total Sub-order 8.—Stock breeding, 
etc.. 


98,845 

116,07s 



9 

36 

27 

38 

SUBSIDIARV SERVICKS TO STOCK- 
(a) Tkaining and docturtng Live* 

STOCK— 

Veterinary Surgcon.s and Assistants 
Farriers ajid geldcrs 

Horse breakers .... 

690 

1,047 

... 

] G 737 

1,025 

463 

161 


Farriers, veterinary surgeons, cowlfeches* 
Horse breakers. 



Total Group U) 


2,762 

634 




39 

(A) Vermin Dfstroying— 

Monkey and jackal catchers . 


757 



See No. 329* 



Total Sub-order 9.—Service to Stock 


3.519 

624 





Total Order IV.-Llve-Stock 

... 

102,364 

116,699 

... 


10 

30 

3 * 

33 

33 

34 

INTEREST IN LAND- 
l.a.nd*ownets« non-cultivating . . 

„ cultivating .... 

Muafidars and jagirdars .... 

Tenants. 

Sharers . .. 

100,618 

2,555.643 

1-2,656,260 

2 S .»53 

1 , 4 ^ 3,945 

90,813 

2 , 145.804 

i8/}02 

1,368,14.1 

1,04,999 


l.«and owners. 

Assigness of land revenue. 

'tenants. 

Joint cultivators. 



Total Sub-order 10.—luterest in Land 

... 

4,256.171 

3,637,909 



XI 

3 5 

36 

AGRICULTURAL LAROURERS- 
Fann servants . . . > . 

Field labourers. 

220,046 

120,258 

} 34 ‘>. 3‘'4 

113,420 

f113,411 
\ 9 

AgriruUura) labourers. 

Gleaneis. 


... 

Total Sub order ii —Agricultural La¬ 
bourers. 


340.304 

113,420 

... 

(Note.— A 7 attvseaven^erst leather warltern 
and other Hftlagr servants have doubtlesa 
been entered under this sub^ordvr.) 

13 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

GROWERS OF SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
AND TREES- 
Tea planteis, managers, etc. . 

WatcrniiL growers. 

Indigo planters, managers, etc. 

Gardeners, etc. 

Forest officials ..... 


649 

357 

394 

9,026 

1,620 

G? 

5,263 

••• 

Woikets and dealers in tea. 

(.s><* No. 40.) 

{See No. 236.) 

Kiuit and market gardeners. 

{tin seed under Crovernment servants in 
iSSi,) 



TotftI Sub-order 12.—Special Products, 
etc. 


12,046 

5.330 



13 

43 

AGRICUt.TURAL TRAINING AND SU¬ 
PERVISION— 

Agents and managera of landed catatca • 


469 

1.232 


Uind stewards’ agents. 



Total Order V.—Pasture and Agri¬ 
culture. 


4 , 608,090 

3 . 757,891 

... 




Total Class B — Agriculture . 


4 . 711,354 

3 . 874,590 



»4 

43 

44 

45 
4 ^ 
47 
4 « 

49 

50 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC SER¬ 
VICES- 

Barbers. 

Ear-pickers. 

Washermen. 

Water-can iers. 

Cooks . 

indoor servants. 

Grooms, etc. 

Miscellaneous services .... 


96,802 
8q 
39,309 
96,078 
16,118 
59.'33 
17.301 

33*443 

90,345 

>49 

36,4^0 

joi,rK>7 

I 2 ,<»o 3 

7 fi.o 5 > 

10,638 

6,054 


Rarhei s. 

Otherst62). {Jncludes**KdHhindna,etcJ*) 
Washermen, ii oners. 

Water-carriers. 

Cooks. 

Doim Stic Mjrvants. 

Grooms. 

Servants unspecified. 



Total Sub order 14.—Domestic Service 


358,16* 

333,671 



»S 

5 * 

NON-DOMESTIC ESTABLtSHMENT- 
Hotelservice,«tc. . . . , 


SI9 

4.'66 

... 

Hotel and eating-house keepers. (Sn ala 

A'“- 27.) , 

Attendants in sdlage reSl-hoosea. 
also No> 9.) 


52 

Rest-house sarai owners and managers 


Oil 

4,480 

... 



Total Sub-order 15.—Non-domestic 
Service. 


830 

8,646 
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ABSTRACT No. 94^—Comparing the figures for oooupations of males of 15 years olA 
and over in 1891* with those of males over 15 in 1881-~eow<<f. 


OccuPAiioNS «Y Census ok iSqi. 


Occupations «y Cfnsus of i88t. 


Headings. 


Figures. Figures. 


Ifi 


SANITATION- 





53 

54 

55 

Ssmtaiy officers, Inspectors, etc, 

Swecfjers and scavenger!. 

Dust and sweeping contractors . * 

492 

132,110 

402 

1 133.070 

169,615 



Total nib-order i6 -Sanitation . 

... 

133.070 

i« 9 ,«tS 



Total Opdep Vt—Personal and 
House-hold Services 


492,062 

511,932 


... 

Total Class C.—Personal Service . 


492.062 

511,932 

•7 


ANIMAL FOOD- 





56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

63 

03 

Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and buttei 

sclkis. 

Ghee preparcisand scIIais . 

Cheese, makeis and Bclleib . 

Butchers . ..... 

Fowl ami egg dcilers. 

HoisGmcat shop-keepers .... 
Fishermen . . ... 

P ish dealers. 

13,712 

3 .S 3 '' 

72 

' 7,324 

I 2 ,SOO 

764 

5.6 

3.29- 

25 U 

14,014 

10,550 

592 

21S 

1,021 

5 V) 



Total Sub-order 17 - Animal food 


34 , 9 fc 

*S, 8 S 4 

18 

64 

VrGtlAHLF FOOD- 

Grarn and flour men hanls . . . . 


'2,384 

27 . 5 f »6 


65 

Gram paichcrs and bakers . . . . 


29, ■ 7 '' 

10,683 


66 

67 

08 

60 

70 

IHrlst and flour prcpateis and sellers • 
Gimdini; and flourmill scrviie 

BiinsMlers . .... 

Vegetibk sellers . , . « . 

1 lint isclleis. 


54.501 
II 723 
43 '< 
22,461 
i.S 7 y 

10,408 

jS ,951 

G 577 


71 

Sweetmeat makers and scllura 

• • 

23.977 

30,274 



Total Sub-order 18 —Vegetable food . 

... 

iS 6 .« 3 S 

89,789 

>9 


DRINK, CONDIMENTS AND NARCO- 
UCb— 





72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

Itcmanuiacturcisandstllers . . , 

SckIh watfi, etc,, manuldctureis and sellers . 
hharbat piepnits and M llris 

Country spirits distilli r*. and sellus . . 

Foicign wine and spirit dealers . 

Brewers. 

421 

036 

811 

161 

431 

964 

J- '.357 

1 '.403 

120 

*57 

828 


78 

79 

Sugar.manufacturors and sellers 

Gtir, etc., makeis and sellers 

3.<'76 

3.234 

J. 6,910 

3,088 


80 

Salt dealers 

„ 

4,222 

3.307 


81 

82 

Vintgar manufacttireis and sellers . 

Pit km makers and selU rs . 

3 '<> 

123 

} 503 

200 


Bj 

84 

8 5 

BC 

Grocers and general shop keepers 

Betel-leaf and dfct a nut sellers . 

J obdcco manufacturers and sellers 

Opium, bhang, etc., manufacturers and 
sellers ...»•• 


178,1)46 
872 

4.23 ‘ 

1.442 

309,001 

SK? 

2,348 

1 . 74 ^ 



Total Sub-order 19.—Drink*, etc 


300,150 

a*i, 37 i 



Total Order VII —Food and Drink. 

... 

391,747 

337,014 

ao 

... 

LIGHTING- 





s? 

88 

89 

90 

Oil pressers and sellers • . * • 

Kefosine od dialeis . . . * . 

Lamp and lantern makers and selleis . * 

Toren and candle sellers » . • • 

36,63s 

- 9 « 

f>g 
73 

{■ 36,729 

1 >42 

36 , 3 S<> 



Total Snb-ojder 20-Lighting . 

... 

36,871 

36.SSO 

31 

,, 

FUEL AND FORAGK— 





9 » 

Firewood and giass gAtheiors and dealers . 

« 

38,680 

38,314 


9» 

Coal and charcoal sellers .... 

... 

890 

733 


93 

Cowdung fuel preparers and sellers 

... 

557 

393 



Total Sab-order ai.—Fuel and Forage 

.. 

40,1.7 

39,4.9 



Total Order VUL-Ught, Firing 
and Forage. 


76,998 

76,979 


{ 


{ 

{ 


( 

i 

f 

f 

i 


{ 


( 

I 

S 

i 




1 pQOO 


» 7,743 
2,5 ji 


8o’ 


*» 4«5 

<K><J 

3,707 




3 S .104 


12,310 
1 i,nS 7 
M »047 

BC 

30; 


Headings. 


Sweepers and scavengers. 


Milk Ae'Ieis. 

HuUei and cheese merchants. 
R(it< hers 

Foul and egg dealers. 
Hojsl-nirat ^opkeepers. 
I'lsheniien 
I ishinungers. 


r.iain and flour merchants. ( 5 se also Nos* 
6 A anti 35J,) 

Htikf rs 

Com pare hers. 

(See No, Ad ) 

Millets 

(Srr No 64,) 

(»teen grwdrs. 

Fruiterers. 

("unlechoners, pastry cooks. 
hweU ttaymeo. 


Ice makers, dealers. 

Workers and dcalera in other oon*alcuho- 
it( dunks. 
l)i tillrrA 

Spuit merchants. See alio No» j6j. 

Sugar lehners. 

Dealers in sugai and molasses 
Salt niakeri. 

Salt m< rchants. 

Workers and dealers in spices, vinegar, 
pickles, preserves. 

petty grocers. (See also No* 6t>.) 

Brtel ami pAn sellers. 

J uliacLoniftts. 

Dealers m narcotics 


Otl millers. 

(hi am! oilseed merchants. 

See Other<i (313) {tncludesUiiatnbaKana 
etc ) 


Hay and grass dealers. 

Grass cutters and gatherers. 

Wood, fuel cutters, gatherers, dealers. 
Worker s and dealers in chan oal. 

( oudiiirg gatherers and patteis. 
Cuwdung and dungcako sellers. 
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ABSTRACT No. 94.>-Comparing the figures for occupations of males of 15 yeai# ^ 
and over in 1891» with those of males over 15 in 1881 -^contd. 


OrcUPATtONS RY Cbnsus of 1891. 

OCCOFATIOHS BY CENRUS OF l8Sl. 

Headings. 

Figures. 

Figures. 

Headings. 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

BUILDING MATERIALS- 

Brick burners and seiieri . • • . 

Ltms burnera and sellers . . * 0 

Stone contractors, etc. 

Thatch df^lersand thatchen . • « 


■ 1,393 

1,187 

341 

S, 3 i> 

5.394 

4.901 

314 

3,070 

( 3.549 

4 ', 4.53 

1 39' 

5 4 , 3'3 

\ 588 

f t 66 

1 48 

Brick maken. 

Brick burners. 

Brick merchants. 

Lime burners. 

Lime merchants* 

Dealeni in earth. 

Others (273). ijwludinc **Sangfafdih***) 
Thatchers. 



Totol Sub-order 2a.—Building Mite- 
ii«if. 

... 

ai ,333 

0,479 



32 


ARTIFICERS IN BUILDING- 







98 

99 

Building conti actors . . . • • 

Masons, buddcis, etc. • . « . 

598 

33 . 4 .S 

}• 34.034 

18,050 

- 

Prick layers, masons, etc. (Ss# Nat. 

206 and 2i4.) 



Total Sub-order 23.—ArtiScen io 
Boilding. 

... 

34,024 

18,050 





Total Order ix.—Building 

... 

66,267 

31,629 





RAILWAY PLANT- 







100 

lOt 

Railway mcihanirs «... 
Railway permanent way plato layers, in* 
spectors, etc. 

3,194 

513 

^ 3,706 



Stt Nos. 165 to 26g. m 



Total Sub-order 24.—Railway plant . 


> 2,706 




»s 


CARTS, CARRIAGES. ETC.- 







103 

Cart, carriage and palki makers and sellois 

... 

1,079 

lOX 


Workm-s and dealers in carls, caitiages. 

36 

103 

SHIPS AND BOATS- 

Boatbuildeis ...... 


102 

7t8 

f 39 

1 679 

Boat buildere, merchants. 

Boat bridge buildcis. 



Total Order X.—Vehiolesand Vessels 


S,S 87 

819 



37 

104 

PAPEK- 

Paper makeis and sellers . . . . 


778 

t 

1,047 

/ 85. 

1 195 

Paper makeis. 

Papei deaieis. 

18 


BOOKS AND PRINTS, etc.— 







105 

to6 

ro; 

loR 

Prc&<i propnetors, lithographers and print* 
PI s • ..... 

Book binders. 

Book sellt rs ..... . 

Newspaper pronnetors .... 
Pictine dcalpts ..... 

... 

1,821 

746 

495 

135 

64 

103 

4B8 

377 

10 

... 

Printers. 

Bouk binders. 

Book sellers. 

Sft No. 302. 

Picture deal^. 



Total Sub-order 28.—Books and Printa 


3,*49 

1,067 



99 


WATCTIFS, CLOCKS AND SCIBNTI- 
FlC INSIKLMLNTS- 







no 

til 

112 

Watrh and dock makers and sellers , . 

Opticiins ...... 

Scale maknrs .. 

.^05 1 
20 j 

3 »S 

63 

*47 

*7 

... 

Watch makers, sellers. 

Scale maken. 



Total Sub-order 29 — Watches, etc. . 


388 

264 



JO 


CARVING, ENGRAVING, ETC.- 







113 

114 

115 

116 

Wood and ivory carvers ...» 
Cotton stamp makers .... 

Turners and lacqupiers . . . . 

Die inkers and seal engravers . 

••• 

8B 

345 

1,081 

323 

4 

1,564 

169 

i >.J'8 
t 346 

St0 No. 914 . 

Block cutters. 

T umers. • 

Row and arrow maken. (Kamangar.) 

Seal eagcaveia. 



Total Sub-order 30—Carring, etc. . 

... 

J .837 

1.737 


■ 

21 


TOYS, CURIOSITIES, ETC.- 







117 

118 

119 

Kite, cage, etc., makers and sellers . 
Hukka*stem makers and sellers . * 

Otheis . 


544 

968 

371 

399 

984 

30 


Toy makers and dealers. 

Pipe stem makers and seiiers. 

Others (1x6). 



Total Sub-oqler si.-Toye, etc. , . 

... 

*.783 

*J »3 




... 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMfflSTS 







130 

Musical mstruinent dealers . • • 

... 

33 

5* 

... 

Murical ioftrumesti makn. and dtalen. 

■irtT 


-FT-=r:—r=i=as—= 




-- 

. -. 


V 


















ABSTRACfS. 


4SI^I'SA€T No. 94.*-Compac!ag tha figures for occupations of males of i5 
old and over in 1891, with those of males over IS in 1891--»oo»f(2. 


OcCUPATlONd 8Y CENSUS I89T. 


Occupations by Census op 1681. 


Headings. 


Headings. 


... NECKLACES. BRACELETS, BEADS- 

131 Bangle makers and sellers . . . 

taa Imitation and pewter jewellery makers and 
aelkrs, ..... 

133 Koeary necklace makers aud sellers . • 

134 Flower and garland makers and sellers 

isj Sacred thre^ sellers. 

Total Sub-order aj.^Necklacet 


4,87a I 4.893 


BrareUt makers, dialers. , 

Artifit lal and coral bead, rowy, necklace 
makers, <ie)leri. 

Flowei dealua. 


.. FURNHURE- 

lad Furniture dealers . • » • 
137 Furniture makers .... 
130 Bedstead stringers, makets and sellers 
139 Reed and canc chair makers . . 

130 Lookmg'gUss makers and sellers 

Total Sub-order 34 —Furniture 


1,646 1,145 


Furniture dealers 
C abinet makers 

Bedstead makets, stringers, vellers 
Kied and cane chair makers 
Looking gUsh makers, silvcrers 


HARNESS— 

131 Saddlciy and Itarness makers and sellers . 
133 Whip makers. 

Total Sub-order 3S.-Haniew 


^40 Saddlers 
425 Others (128) 


FOOLS AND MACHINERY— 

133 Knife and tool makers and sellers . 

134 Knife and tool grinders and polishers 

t 3 S i 00m, loomromb makers and sellers . , 

I 3 f» Mechanics (not railway) . • « . 

137 Machinery dealei 3 , . • • * 

ToUl Sub-order 36.—Tool*, etc. 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION— 

138 Gun makers and sellers • ■ • • 

139 Ammunition and cap dealers • • * 

140 Gunpowder makers and sellers • 

141 Firework makers and sellers • • • 

143 Sword and scabbard makers and sellers . 
143 Makers of other implements . . . 

Total Sub-order 37 -Arm*, etc. 

Total Order XL—Supplementary 
Requirements .... 


a,023 1,3*7 


19,015 14,617 


Cutlers 
Armoui er s 
Sf0 No 214. 
Otheis (125) 


Makeiw of arms (Set also No, 142 ) 
Powder makas and ammunition dealma. 

Gunpowder, fireworks and matob makers 
end sellers. 

Sec No l3S, 


38 .. WOOL AND FUR— 

144 Wod merchants . • • ■ 

145 Woollen yarn spinners and sellers • 

146 Wool carders. 

147 Wool weavers. 

148 Wool dyers . . . . • 

149 Woollen doth dealers • . • 

150 Pashm merchants • • * • 

151 Pashm spinners . . • • 

153 Pashm and shawl weavers • • 

15s Pashm dyers , • . . • 

154 Paehmma and shawl merchants • 

i $5 Blankets, etc., weavers and sdlers • 

156 Felt makers and sellers . • 

Carpet weavers and sellers . • 

158 heather dealers and soUera . . 

Total Sub-order 38.—Wool 


589 Wool merchants, 

c f 303 Wool spinners 

t 33 Ooat^ wool spinners and string makers 
See No 148, 

- ( 504 Wod weavers. 

^ igo Coat’s wool weavers. 

14 Wool cleaners, dyers, scourers. (See also 

. No 146) 

39 Cloth merchants. 

376 ... Pashm merchant 

13 ... Pashm spinners * 

...... S 308 Pashm weavers. 

^ 11,608 Shawl weavers. 

iSf Pashm dyers 

3^5 Pashmina and shaw) merchants* 

{ 3,931 Blanket weavers 

9 Goafs wool and wool bag dealem* 

151 Blanket dealers. 

187 . Felt makers and sellers 

. {See No, 16$ ) 

.. ... [See No 225 ) 


159 Silk carders and spinners • , • • 

160 Silk weavers ...... 

181 Silk printers and dyers • • • , 

16a Silk braid, ribbon, etc., makers End sellers 

Total Sab-ord«r 39.—SUk 


Silk winders, spinners, tiers. 
Silk weavers, 

Silk washers and dyers. 

842 Silk merchants. 

9,145 Silk cord makers. 
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ABSrRACTS, 


ABSTBACT No. 94.—Compaping the figures fior oeeupatlons of males of IS yem 
old and over in 18M, with those of males over 15 in 




UccvPA’iioNS Census up rtlyi. 



Occupations by Census or 1881. 

Headings. 

Figures. 

Figures. 

Headings. 

40 


COT ION— 





Cotton scutchers. 

l «3 

( otton tivancrs .... 


37,185 

33,368 

... 


*64 

Cotton ginners 


6,322 

3 * 2^7 


Cotton ginners. 


16J 

C otton cai pet and rug makers and sellers 


>»'57 

634 

... 

Cotton carpet weavers. 


>60 

( ottun Rpmncis .... 


7 . 34 t 

373 


Cotton spinners, tiers. 


167 

Cotton cloth weavers . . . 


317,185 

335,22c 

(329,107 

1 6,119 

Cotton doth weavers, coarse fabrics. 
Cotton cloth weavers, fine iabibi. 


108 

Dealers in raw cotton . 

... 

4,si8 

3,267 

Dealers in taw rottuii 


l(V) 

Draleis in spun cotton . . . . 

... 

364 

loh 

... 

Dealers in spun o^tton. 


170 

Deaicis in eptton fabrKs . . . . 

... 

3 ,125 

'.494 

... 

Dealers in cotton fabrics. 


171 

( alendcrers, lullers and printers 

.. 

21,558 

10,199 

... 

Cotton printers. 


^ 7 ‘ 

Cotton d>erfi. 

. 

13,762 

26,844 

... 

( otton i loth dyers. 


>73 

I ape makers and sellers . . . . 


m 

218 

J »43 

1 76 

C otton string makers. 

Waist toid weavers. 


74 

Newdr makers ami sellers . . . . 

... 

370 

48 

Cotton webbmg weavers. 


’ 7 S 

lent roanutactiiiets and sellers . » . 


■65 

22 


Tent and Uce makers. 



Total Sub-otdet 40.-Cotton 

... 

412,040 

413,858 



41 


JUTF. FLAX, CUIR, etc.— 







>76 

Dealers in raw fabnr s . . . . 


1,187 

388 


Dealers in raw libn*s. 


>77 

Rope makers and sellnrs. 

.. 

10,951 

9 i 324 


Rope makeiB and hellers. 


17 « 

Matting and bag makers and sellers 

... 

909 



lUmp matting, tog makers, dealers 



Total Sub-order 41.—Jute, etc. 

... 

' 3,047 

10,534 



4a 


DRFSS— 





Tailors, sempsters. 

170 

1 atlors and daineis . . , . 


40,643 

31,392 

... 


ifto 

Hosiers . ..... 

.. 

VJ'J 

333 


Stocking inaKvis, sellers. 


>81 

Hat, cap and turban makers and sellers . 

... 

1,76'' 

556 

,, 

Hat makcis and sc,Ucrs. 


182 

luiban binders « . . 

... 

MO 

546 

... 

Other. (194). {Jncludeh **D 4 sUrhaHd 


>«3 

Ihnbielli. makers and s^Ueis . 

... 

2S 


• •1 

iifi No 214, 


184 

Enibioidt rs and lace and muslirk sellers * 

... 

1,0:9 

5,076 

.a. 

Lmbroideiers. 


185 

button makeib and scUtis . . . 


^ 251 


AO. 

Urapers. 


iHO 

Rieto goods dealers. . . a . 

... 

10,291 

14,655 

... 



Total Sub-order 43.- Dress 

Total Order XII.—Textile Fabrics 

... 

60,516 

50.458 





and Dress. 

... 

606,607 

604,614 



43 


GOLD, SILVER AND PRFCIOUS 







SI ONES 







187 

Gold and silver dealers • 


20-^ 

7 ? 

... 

Gold and silver merchants* 


188 

Cold and silver workers . • 


5 o, 2>5 

44,963 

I 14 

Cold and silver smiths. 

(lold and silver engravers, chasei 


■89 

Chasers, cnamellers and jewel setters . 


6-7 

448 

5 MI 

J 233 

\ yo 

Damasi (neis. 

I.apid<iiit s. 
jewel setters. 


IQO 

Cold and silver IcaC beatern. , 

... 

563 

ib4 

Cold and silver foil beaters, and dealers. 


iqi 

Gold ami silver washers and prjiiliera . 

... 

2,071 

1.578 

/ 1*305 

1 273 

(lold Washers, and diggers. 


102 

Hertroplatcrs . 

... 

682 

5 ‘> 

(luilders and platers. 


193 

Gold and silver wire drawers 

a*. 

1,712 


... 

Sfr under ioi and jg4. 


194 

Gold and Stiver wiie beaters 


42S 



(told and silvtr wire beaters. 


195 

Gold and silver cord and thtead makers 


1,484 

1 , 32 ? 


Gold and silver thread makers and dealer* 



andselleis. 

... 

i 822 

Cold and silver cord, lace makers an 


196 

Gold and silver ribbon makers and 







seiiers. 


i,S 4 « 

49 

1,856 

f 4 

Gold and silver ribbon cloth maker* 
deili't s. 

Pe.irl meichantv. 


Fear] mcrcbantN. » . « • 



197 


5 


pearl neck lato threaders. 


198 

Dealt rs in other precious stones 

... 

555 

124 


Dealeis in otha precious stoees* 



Total Sub-oeder 43.—Gold and Silver 

... 

60,437 

5 «, 7 S 5 



44 


BRAS«, COPPER AND RELL-METAL- 





Founders. 

Brass woikem. 


199 

Hi ass and brass vessel workers and sellers* 


2 » 99 * 

311 

{ 107 

1 204 


200 

Copper and coppei vessel woi kers and 


381 

131 


Makers of copper vessels. 



sellci^.. • 


1 13 

( opper engravers. 


301 

Biass and copper wiie diawers . » 


191 

1,786 

Y 125 

1 1,661 

Foil beaters. 

Wite drawers and dealers. 


303 

303 

Belbmctal woikers and selb is . 

General workers and dealers in brass, 

52 <i 

f 3.984 

",679 

( 9.478 

J 1,847 

V cto! vessel makers. 

Metal vessel dealers. 

Pipe bowl makers, 

OtWs (31^. 


topper and bell-metal . . « . 

3.458 

j 


1 93 



Total Sub-order 44 - Broil, etc. 

... 

7,547 

13,897 



41 


TIN, ZINC, MERCURY AND LEAD- 

# 



f 135 

Tin men. 


304 

lin, ziftc workers and eelleia . . * . 

... 

1,914 

1,141 

1 

Tinners (kalai). 

Zme merchant. 


305 

Lead and quicksilver workers and sellers . 

... 

177 



See No, ioj. 



Total Bub-order 45.—Tin, etc. . 


», 09 I 

1,141 














ABSTRACTS. 


tiSTRACT No. 94.—Comparing the figures for ocoupatioas of mal«$ of iS 
old and ovpr in 1891, with those of males over 15 In 1881 —contd. 


OCCOPAflOm BY CKN-illS OF 1891. 


IRON AND STFFL- 
306 BUck«mitha and iron.milliB . 
so; IroD aod Iiardwaie dealers 

Total Suborder 46.- Iron and Steel 
Total Order XIII. - Metals 

GLASS AND C HINA WARF- 

208 Gla. and China wart deakis . 
ao9 Bottlt deaUrs 

Total Sub-order 47.-01088, etc 



OtCUPATfONlt BY CitMSUS OF l88l. 


Headings. 


sF - -,-0.. f Iron smeUm. 

<5 o,435 Zb?""? 7,741 Blacksmiths \Sef also l^os 99 and 214) 

o i 4 inejchants. 

800 477 iron mongers. 

61,235 72,262 

131,310 139,055 


17 China makers 
40; Workers and dealeismgiaas. 


EAR THEN AND STORE WARF— 

a 10 Fottw. and pot will rs .... 

211 Stonr and indl.tonc workeia, mendaa and 

.. 

Total Sub-order 48-Earthen and 
Stone ware . . . • 

Total Order XIV.—Glass, pottery 
and Stone ware . 


, f 82.st8 Foltos. 
84,170 82,013 -j fca.thnn 


1.844 I.’ 


86,120 83,974 

86,650 84,4.68 


Eaithnn ware dealers. 


98a Stone cutters, 
fin Millstone dealers. 

200 Millstone nukei s, setters. 


IIMBFR AND WOOt>— 

Tmibci deakis. 

W (Kid (litter, and sawyers 
(.aipentrrs . • • • 

( f»opi I And box makers . s • * 

C onUi inakei s . e • • 

Wood .. 

Total Sub-order 49.— Timber and 
wood . • . • • 


Timber merchantn. 

Caipcntern (Vtf o/sO iVoi./f j,/^5,J, 
99 and 214 ). 

Wooden box, bowl, tray makars. 

Comb makers and sellers. 

Wood painteiM. 


CANfWORK, MAI UNO AND 
lb AVI S- 

218 Bamboo workers and sellers . , 

J 19 Basket wcAveis, winnosMng pan makeis 1 
and selleis . • • • ' 

220 Mat rndkeisand sellciH . 

221 Scrun (ehitU) makeis and sellers • • 

222 Leal plitt maki IS and stUeis 

233 Tooth sick makeis and sellers 

3M Hand Ian makirfc and selbre • • 

425 B.nsh and wtavor’s bru«h makers and 

ijcUei** 

336 Broom makeis and sellers • 

Total Sub-order 50.—Cane work etc 

Total Order XV.-Wood, eane, 
and leaves, etc. 


f 

31,108 j.} 


Workers and dealen in bamboo. 

4,0^5 Ikisket makers, sillers 
aO.iiz work' rs, dealers, sieve makers. 

Leaf mathiu, pUiters, sellers. 

Stff No 218 

Workers and dealers in leaves. 

Hand fan makers and selleis 

6 ^ M ik«rs of bi usbes, feather ornamemts and 
} horsL han necklaces. 

a66 ( Wnavpi’s brush makers. {Sie also 
No i'i8) 


160,907 166,562 i 


gums, WAX AND SIMILAR FORES'! 
PRODUCE- 

Ljc, (Tom rollectom. ncllers ■ . 

Resin and tii preoarct s and Kllers . 
Colkctoit. and Mlltrs ol minor forest pro- 
.. 


Total Sab-orfer si.-Gunn, etc. 


Workers And dealers in gut, glue, wax, 


Kmo gatherers 


DRUGS, DYhS, PIGMENTS, £tc- 

230 Chemibta and druggists . • • 

231 Boias workcTb and snllers • • 

232 Saltpetre workers and sellers » • 

231 Soda, etc , wmkeis and sellers * • 

334 Soap mskeis and sellers . • • 

*35 Sulphur workers and sellers . 

236 Indigo workers and sellers • • 


( 8114 Workers and dealers in drugs, 

^ 5*6 f ,*402 OHoensing druggists. 

. Workers and dealers in crude s< 


OHoensing druggists. 

Workers and dealers in crude soda, alum, 
{lalamoniac, borax. 

Saltpetie maWt, fsHcrs. 

See No 33 ». 

Soap bodess, dealers. 

imiigD merchwits, ( 5 ef also No, 39 -) 


cxv 
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abstracts. 


ABSTRACT No. 94 —Comparing the figures for occupations of males of !§ yeara 
old and over In 1891, with those of males over 15 in 1881{—confdi. 



-“ — 

OCCUTAIIONS BY CENSUS OF ia 9 U 



Occupation* Bv Ccnsus or 1881. 



Headings. 

r igures j 

Figure*. 

Headings. 


1 

3}8 

24 « 

i42 

Maddtr, etc , workers and sellers 

Ink indkcreantl Klleis .... 
Antimuny pn parers and Betleis . < 

ilinna pieparus and wHeis 
l-'upBicis and sellersuf variouscolouiing 
materials . • > . 

t^erfume preparers and seller^ . • 


270 

77 

857 

92 

77 

58 

20 

246 

351 


^etNo 24U 
ink makers, dealers 

Antimony makeis, appliera, dealers. 

Sfn No 24r. 

Woikers and dealers in other dyes. {See 
al\Q Nos iSj and J40.) 

Perlutners 



Total Sub-order 52 —Drugs, etc. . 


Id,589 

14,099 





Total Order XVI.— Drugs, Gums, 
Dyes, etc. 


16,966 

14,214 



53 

343 

U ATHFR, BTt — 

Tanners and hide sellers and bone dealers 


0.555 

9.553 

f ? 606 

1 

Hide and Icathci meichants. 

1 annei^s 

1 

244 1 

24 5 

34 f) 

247 

Wdikt r*-in Ictther . . . . 

L( ithu dycfb * . . . < 

Water bag, well bag, bucket) and ghee 
pot m ik(rs ind filers 

Woiktrsand dealt rs m leathir and grease 

in 5/>7 >} 
0,110) 

2 oi, 79 S 

738 

390 

* 93.334 

77 * 

( 

j i. 4'’7 

J 24,216 
( 8,156 

Bout makers and cubbiers 

Boot S^Llb 

Wol kers in hulcs and leather. 

Woikers in Itathlr. 

Hide I ir mukerb, dealers. 

{See No, 24J.) 



Total Sub-order S3 -Leather, etc. . 

. 

211,481 

203,658 



1 

j 

1 

Total Order XVII.—Leather, horn, 
bone, and grease 


211,481 

203,658 



j 


Total Class D -Preparation and 
Supply of material Substances 


1 , 660,728 

1 , 572,419 



54 


DVAlIRblN MONLY AND SLCURl- 
llES- 





, 


248 

249 
350 
251 
•* 5 J 

Bankers, b'lnk mindgcis, etc 

Mtinty lenrlt rs . 

Bill disfomittis etc 

Mttne^ (hini tis inti te ters . 

Cashteib, AciountantS) etc 


47 . 3 '"; 

« 17 

2 y; 

135 

47 . 5(>0 

3 . 04 i( 


(tankers 

Monty Itnd^is 
(Su Nn 24s ) 

Mont V than}. 11 
(Ste No, 24is ) 



Total Sub>order 54— Dealers in 
money ... • 


55.835 

SO 953 



1 

55 ! 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 







353 

General merchants. 


22,916 



('!et tUso Nos 2S%and64.) 

5 C 


DEALING UNSPICIFIED- 




1 ; 



254 

2 55 

2 jO 

Mcrch ints and shop-keepers’ clerk&> assist, i 

ants, .. 

(ft nrral sliop keepers . . . 

Pcdlers, hawlais, etc , , 


4,602 

17.7^8 

9 274 

OSl 

l7ioSj 

11,278 

1 

Others (321) {Includes “ Skdgird^\ eU,) 
Shop kiHjptr's branch unspuihed. 

Fedicib. 



Total Sub-order 5$.— Dealing unspe- 
a&ed .... 

... 

31.694 

29,042 



57 


MIDDLEMI N- ' 




1 



258 

259 
2O0 

(n) RROKI'KS, BTC — 

Bi ok( 1s . • , . , 1 

Agents . . , . . , 1 

Commission salesmen . . 

Auctioneers . . • .! 


4.732 

*.422 1 

5.735 

144 

3.50s 

I.S 5 A 

3818 

1 73 * 

Brokers. 

Agents, factois. 

Agents 

( ommission balesmeti 



Total Group (n) . * • 


12,033 

9,177 





(i) CONTRACIOKS AND FAKMSKS- 


i 





2tl 

1 302 

364 

1 Armei s of ferries * . * . .: 

Fai met s of liquors, drugs, etc. . «l 

MibtelUnttous continctors . 

Contiactork for labour . . . 

• 

566 

2,71^ 
5 .'13 
341 

143 

fipfiso 

281 

i 

Ferry conlraciois. 

W No, 75, 

Contractum (branch unspecified) 
Contractors (or earth lycrk. 



Total Group ( 5 ) . . . . ' . 


8,738 

7,084 




I 

Total Su-border 57.—Middlemen 


20,771 

16,261 





Total Order XVIIL—Commeroe . 


131,216 

96,256 




ABSTKACTS 



ABSTRACT No. 94.*«Compai*inR the fiRuros for oootipations of aiBles of # ,i 
years old and over in 1891, with those of males over ll in IBSl^coftfef, 


Occupations by Cknsus op iSgt. | Occupations by Cknsus op i88i. 


Heftdmga. 

Figures. 

Figums, 

.... .--- 

Headmgj. 

SS 


RAILWAY- 







365 

3h6 

(a) AOMINISTBATION— 

Si>i>erior officers . . . • 

Railway engineers . . . • 

205 

113 






267 

:o8 

269 

Total Group (a). 

(i) Working Staff— 

Station masters clerks* etc . . 

Guards, drivers, hr< men . • 

pointsmen, porters etc. » 

318 

2 A -1 

7,0oo 

i4i4‘W 

/ 

10,393 


Railway employes. 



Total Group (4). 

Total Sub-order 58.— Railway . 

14,083 

14,400 

*0,393 



59 


ROAD— 







270 

271 

272 

373 

(a) Cabt, Carriaob and Tramway 

O^^NBRi> ANIl DrIMKS - 

1 rAtnway and bulliK k tram service 
( art ow ners and di tver* . 

Gai n igc owners and di Ivors 

Palki, etc., uwnei% and beai en . 

607 
4,0 0 
i(.37‘ 

1 2*,t3'3 
2,471^ 

Z 2 , 6 ^> 

1.545 

} *9.374 

i 3.316 

nia\ men. 

Cabmen 

Planqum bearers 



Total Croup (0) .... 

... 

24,108 

*4,235 

• 



374 

275 

27O 

277 

(6 ) CaRMI RS BV PACK ANIMAIS— 

Fat k biilliiek owners and di ivers 

1’ u k camel and el< pbant owners and 

.. 

Pat k donkey and mule owners and 
diivcrs. • * • 

OwMirs and drivers of other paek 
animals . • • » • 


3,*l49 

3 -,i% 

23,iyo 

13.041 

2,250 

♦ „ 

8,..oi 

9 f 3 «J 

4",745 

j 7.441 
i 760 

Hullock and buffalo t arnern. 

Camel carriers {^feaisoNoa Jland 277 ,) 
Others (79) {Ituiuiles I'etban, etc ) 

Pony, mule and donkey carriers. 

Pack animal earners (unspecified). 



Total Group (4). 

.. 

71,260 

60,SOS 





ToUl Sub-order 59 -Road 


9 S 3«8 

84,740 

•• 


6o 

278 

WAiru- 

Hoat owners* boatmen, etc. 


10,041 

9,8451 

/ 145 

\ 9,697 

1 eiry lontrartors 

13argL and boatmen 

6 i 


MESSAGES- 







27‘) 

381 

(a) Fosi, ETC — 

F<»stm\slers, ckrks, etc . 

Postvlmt 51 ngcis, runners, etc. 
Mdbsengeib (unuffinal; . • 

Total Group (n). 

2,104 

S, 46 , 

«,I 34 

2,58,, 

2,580 


(Oasseda^ Cinemmtntaerianti i» ibSi), 

Mtvsengers and watchmen (See aho 
iVo. 2 b 6 ) 


283 

(^) Teifgbvi H— 

telegraph officers, clerks, ignallera . 


2,74'> 



[Classed as Government servants $n ;W/. 



Total Sub-order 61.— Meafagea 


8,882 

2,580 



€2 


SI GRACE AND WEIGHING— 







=83 

284 

285 

286 

Stoie^house owners, keepets, clerks, etc. . 

Porters general . 

Weighmeo . 

Watchmen (not village) .... 


64-) 

4.1M 
1 , 7 ' = 

3,tf'7 

3 8b8 


Pni ta al ho No 340 ) 

Packer., weighers end measurers. 

(5etf also No, 261) 



Total Sub-order (S3.— Storage, etc. 


21,871 

7,055 





Total Order XIX.-Tranapopt and 
Storage . 


150,562 

114,610 





Total Class E.-Commeroe, Trans 
port and Storage . . . . 


281,’578 

210,866 



63 

. 

RELIGION- 







287 

388 

189 

2QO 

291 

292 

303 

294 

395 

(fl) pRiKBTs, Ministers— 

Chnttian pnests and preachers « . 

Hindu and Sikh officiating pnesU . 

Hindu and Sikh family priesU a 

Mitfialmfin uflinating pnents . . , 

Muauiman religious teachers 

Men living on religious offerings • 

Religious students . • • 

Qazis *«.«••. 
Exorcists 


^60 

6,3Sf> 

Si.iSS 

l8,fiS4 

8,716 

8,141 

20o 

3,894 

178 

48 

6,913 

72,4^6 

17.741 

5,114 

9.064 
1 , 88a 
3.477 

S 3,033 
i 6,031 

i hnstian priests and pmrheis. 

Hindu and Sikh officiating piiest4. 

Hindu and Sikh family and private priestfk 
Mtisalman offiCMting prtests. 

Miisatman private piiests 
jfmdu and Sikh piiests living on offerings. 
MusalmAn holy man living on offerings. 
Musalmdn religious shidents. 

Mahcrmedan law doctors. 



Total Group (a) 


129,978 

116,665 

a.. 

e 


fxvu 
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ABSTRACTS, 


ABSTRACT No^ 94.^0iliparli!g the figures for oomipations ot males of 1& 
years old and over In 1891, with those of males over 15 in 1881 —contd. 


OCCUF*TIOH!> BY CkKSVS OF iSyl 

OCCUFATIONB BY CeHSUY OF l88l. 

Headings* 

Figuies 

Figurea 

Headings, 


096 

397 

398 

(t) Subsidiary rklk ious Sfrvices— 
Religious mendicants 

Chuich» lemplfl or ma-ijid service 

Dunal or bui oini, ground ser\ i< e . 

3 ,Ri 9 

Oil 

7 Sp 453 

{• 4.410 

490 


( 9 ee No ^48 ) 

Servants m place of worship. 



Tot»l Group (5) 


79,883 

490 





Totkl Sub-order 63 —Religion 


209,861 

H7,I5S 



6 < 


KDUCAHON— 







300 

301 

Adramistiating and inspectinj, ofhuals 
I'nncipalH pi of^^ssors and tethers in tol 
leges and schools 

CleiKs on education'll cst<ihlishuienU 

47 

10,013 

SOO 

io,5(» 

3.650 


Ooveinment ser- 



Total Sub order 64. Education 


10,560 

3.650 



65 


LITERATURE- 





Poets 
bditoi s 


303 

Authors poets, oditoiSp rtc 


70 

5 

{ t 


303 

304 
303 
lof 

307 

308 

Reporters^ book rop}>stSi rtc. 

Piivati steretdrtes . 

\ ublic bcnbes and cop) ists 

Librai j service 

Students . 

1 Pandits .... 

104 

130 

8 H 

j- 2 o;b 

gii 

5 . 33 ^ 

72s 

5S5 

8,077 


( leiks and copyists 

Students. (ScealsoNo A47\ 

Pandits 



Total Suborder 65- Literature 

1 


839s 

9.365 



66 


LAW- 

« 






309 

310 

311 

3«2 

313 

Rai I isters, advot ates and picadei s 

1 aw agents, <lerks, etc . 

S lino vendors • 

IVtitioD writei*. . 

lldcktlb . . 

40s 

1,017 

J- 1.422 

1,101 
3,01 1 

114 

35f 

4^4 

1.435 

67 


Rarnsteis and phadeis. 

1 1 ensaid stinip vcndois 

Peliluui wi Iters 

1 lackers 



1 otal Sub-order 66 - Law 


5647 

2,312 



6? 


MrmciNF- 







3>4 

3»5 

316 

3 7 
31s 

(a) pRAt riTIONfcRS— 
IVichtioners(FiHopcRn cistern) 
Prdctitiuneis (Native systtm) 

00011114* . . 

Vdtcimtors , 

MidwiUiy 

1,227 

7»40i 

.S9 

j- hiOi? 

»7> 

1 

5.3S2 j 

3S 


Dortor TO, (renni, ocrulists ( h , //„ h ,g 
' 60W rnnu nl \ervaHis ) "* 

N( 5 /(f 

Accoui hours 



Total Group (a) 


9,952 

5.387 




y<} 

{b) ^OftStDlARY MkDICAI ShKMCTS— 

i Apothecaiies, Coiiipoiindi IS, Lti 


1,112 

! 

935 


Suboidinate medical service. 



Total Sub-order 67 —Medicine 


110614 

6,322 



ts 


1 NGINI LRING AND SURVPVING— 







330 

321 

Admimstiutine and tnsi» ctmg officers 

Ckiks draughtsmen and ov< r<3<.( rs , 

I. 72 
3,105 

}■ 3 37/ 

4,Slt> 


Canal and Publu Woiks Department. 



Total Sub-order 68 - Engineering . 

•• 

3.377 

4.8x6 



69 


OFHCR SCltNCES— 







122 

3 3 
3-^4 

3 0 

Astrologeis . .... 

Cicnealogisis and bards ... 
Alnunit makers 

Oviurs, etc . 


330 

6,121 

f >74 

107 

532 

15,233 


Others (39) [fndudes Joteiht, ec) S’rr 
al<:oNoi 324,5 

Balds. 

j-S'ffe A^o 3 j 2 



Total Sub order 69 -Other Sctencei 

■■ 

2.232 

15.765 



70 


HICIOKIAL ARI AND SCUIPIURK- 







326 

Painters and photographers , . 

... 

873 

182 


Artists. 

71 


MUSIC, ACriNG, DANCING- 







327 

Players on musicai instrumeots, dancers . 

« * 

• 

I 2 j 342 

12428 

... 

Musicians, dancers, singarf. IneiuUtnf 
Bhtruu. (900 No. 343.) 



Total Order XX,- Learned and 
artistic oeottpations. 

• 


2 S 9,361 

171,993 




cxvlu 





Avstnmti, 


■■■ * ' " I *.. 


ABStlACT No. 94.--Con]i>aring the figures for oeeuipatlons of lealeH Ol tS 
otfi and over in iSbl, with those of males over 15 in 1881 


OCOUrAIIOIIB SY CilNSUB OP 189I. 

Occupations »y Csmus op i88i.1 

Headings. 

I'lgurcs. 

Figures. 

Headings. 

7Y 


SPORT- 







3^8 

339 

Polo . .. 

Shiloiriesi falcoiieri» bird-catchers . 


4'! 

1,070 

327 


Hunters. 



Total Sub-ordei 72.-Sport 


1,124 

327 

« 


73 


t 

KXHIBniONS AND GAMFS— 








(a) Catching, THAiNiNG and exhibii- 
ING ANIMAL'S. 







330 

33' 

Rxliihitnrs of trained animals 
' bitd fanciers . , . « 

329 

ib5 

j- 3')4 

258 

... 

Bird catchers, trainers and dealers. 


j 

Total Group (o) 

... 

394 

ass 

... 




(b) Conjuring, koktone-tei ling, etc. 







332 

333 

334 

Buffoons. 

Story and halKid rcciteis . < . 

Pu{ipet exhtbitois conjurers . 

48 

35 

\ *3 

3S8 

303 

380 

... 

Artors and jokers. 

Conjurers and showmen. 



Total Group (i) 


441 

682 

■ 




(r) Acbobahcs ANU AFHI EIICS. 







33S 

Acrobats, wreetlets, etc, .... 

... 

3 »o *7 

M *9 

... 

1 umblers and vrrertler,. 



Total Sub-order 73,—ExhiWtiona 
and Games .... 

.. 

i 

3.85* 

4 .aS 9 





Total Order XXI.- Sport and 
amusement . 

... 

4,976 

4,586 





Total Class F.-Profosslonal . 


274,327 

176,676 



74 


UNSKII LED LABOUR— 








(<l) SlLCIAl BRANCHES— 







33f> 

317 

3J« 

3iy 

Well linkers ..... 

Hoad, canal and railway labouicrs • 

tliiariytntn and miners . . • 

^ce pounders and buskers, etc. . 


1,840 
34.588 
S.SV) 
4,<>38 

1,094 
i 4.‘>78 

1 *83 

1 4s547 

1 


Well sinkers. 

Navvies. {See also No. 340.) 

Lime-stone quainers. 

Grecin du^rs. {Dhdn kvieta^ tie.) 



Total Group (a) 

1 

•• 

34.074 

10,502 




340 I 

1 

(5 ) General— 

General labour. 


*34.3'* 

239,652 

J 299.604 
1 48 

Central labonrer$. {See abo No. m). 
Other? (273) "" 


1 

Total Sub-order 74.-Unskilled 
labour . 


168,38s 

310,154 



75 


UNDEFINED AND DISREPUTABLE— 





• 


i 

14* : 

34a 

343 

344 

Variants 

Eunuchs . , ilk • s . 

Prostitutes, etc, ^. 

Others and unspecified . . • . 


304 

iW 

1.718 

2,837 

399 

95 

412 

036 

... 1 

Vagrants, gipsies. 

Eunuchs. 

"Pimps, panders. 

Others, (333). 



Total Sub-order 75,—Undefined, 

etc.. 

... 

5,288 

1,562 





Total Order XXII.-indeflnlte, 
etc. 


1 

178,678 

811,716 



J6 


PROPERTY AND ALMS— 







345 

346 

(fl) Pkovbrty and allowances— 
Housc-rent, shares and other property 
not being land ..... 
AUowanres from patrons and relatives . 

i 1 


3349' 

382 

5.323 

10 

... 

House proprietors. 

Olhers (323.) (iHcMes “ IttlMto," 
Khushbdsa*) 



1 Total Gnup (a) 

... 

2,873 

S .533 

•M 



cxiz 






ABSfItAOTS. 


ABSTRACT No. 94.x-Comparlng the figures fop ooenpaUons of males of IS yean 
old ahd over in 1891, with those of males over 15 in ISSl—concJcf. 



OCCDVATIOMS tv CiNtUS OF l8gl. 



Occupations bt C(nbub of 1891. 

i 

Headings. | 

Figures. 

1 

Figures. 

HeadingSa 



1 

(i) CHASITV AMO Ebbowmemts— 







J 47 

Btlucational or other endowments . 
Mendicancy not being affiliated to a reli¬ 
gious ortier. 

... 

1.821 

207,736 

277,02s 


Sti Nc. 307, 

Faqtis, beggars. {Ste aUo ATe. spd.) 



Total Groop (i) 

... 

009,561 

377,038 





Total Sub-order 76.—.Property end 
Almt 

... 

»a >434 

383,561 

... 

■ 

77 

... 

SUPPORTED AT THE PUBLIC 
CHARGE- 








(a) Pension— 







349 

350 
35 * 

Pennon, civil service . • • • 

! Pensionj Militaiy . . • « . 

1 Pension, unspecified .... 


*. 33 » 
a, 35 * 
>*»*34 1 

893 

2,'57 

3,645 


Civil pensioners. 

Army penMoners. 

Pensioners (private and branch unspeci¬ 
fied) 



Total Group (<t) 


t 4 , 8 tS 

6,695 

... 



(0) Prisoness— . 







35 * 

353 

Inmates of asylums * # • o o 

Prisoners .. 

- 

334 
] 2,067 

* 3 , 9*3 

... 

Prisoners 



Total Group (i) 

<*• 

13,291 

t 3 , 9 i 3 





Total Sub-order 77.—Supported at the 
public charge. 

... 

37,106 

19,608 





Total Order XXIU.—Independent. 

... 

239,540 

302,169 

... 

• 



Total Class 0 .—Indefinite and In¬ 
dependent. 

•- 

413,213 

613,885 





GRAND TOTAL) 
Males 15 and over) 

... 

8 , 082,395 

7 , 167,964 

... 

] GRAND TOTAL. 

) Males over IS. 


cxx 

















ABSTRACTS. 




« 


ABSTRACT No. 9S.--Showlng the Cost of the Census. 


Msin heads. 


Sub>heuis. 




i o 


z . 

M U 

u 


District office establishment . 

Contiogeot charges of establishment 
House numbering .... 

Lights, inkf etc. 

Remuneration of census officers . 

Sp^ial travelling allowances. 

Freight of schedules, etc., from statione and landing places. 

ToUl 1,-Digtflct Chtfffea. 

Paper for schedules, etc., at press. 

Printing and binding. 

Dai^tchiag from press. 


Total n.*-Paper and Piinting;~A . 

Total A.--Enumeratlott • 


Office rent ..... 

Office furnitures and repairs, etc. . 

Record establishment . . • 

Correnpondence and accounts, etc. • 

Menial establishment ..... 
Working staff including superintendence—officials 
Working staff clerks sp^UuIy entertmned 
Travelling silowances to and from the office 
Frmght ot schedules, etc., to office « 

Petty stationery and contingencies 

Total Ill.—Tabulation Office 


Paper for sheets, registers and tables at press . 
Printing ot forms, tables and reports . 

Freight of sheets, etc., to office.... 

Total IV.—Paper and Printing:—B 

Total B.—Compilation. 

Provincial Superintendent’s deputation alRwani e 
Pay of sultttitute of ^Mrintendent . 

Travelling allowance of Superintendent 

Total V.—Superinteodent'a personal charges 

Superintendent’s office estidilishments > . 

rravelling allowances for ditto . . • 

Office contingencies for ffitto 
Rent of Superintendent’s office • 

Total VI*—Superintendent’s Establisbrneot 

Total C.—SuperlDtendenee 


GRAND TOTAL 


1890^1. 

1891.9.. 

1893*^ 

(Estimate). 

— 

a a. p. 

X Oi p. 

6 >. 

K a. f. 

199 13 5 



<99 ta s 

1,989 1 10 

>77 >5 6 

. 

>,467 ' 4 

1,993 3 10 



<•933 3 to 

1,600 13 6 

—5 1 3 


>,595 >3 3 

138134 3 4 

1,364 13 6 

. 

14,580 15 to 


157 «S «» 


«S 7 IS 0 

1,098 a 1 

6. » 3 


1,160 4 4 

> 9 «S 4 0 

1,657 13 0 


20,893 t 0 

10,338 5 8 

050 


10,338 >0 8 

> 0.359 7 7 

19 9 6 


13,379 1 1 

1,41a 1 3 

. 


1,41a 1 s 

34,009 14 5 

19 14 6 

. 

24,029 M II 

43,246 2 6 

1,677 11 6 

. 

44,922 IS 11 

SS • 0 

■,893 S 8 


1,938 8 0 

180 3 0 

339 » 10 


S19 S to 


1,033 10 9 


1/133 lu 9 


514 8 7 


524 8 7 

71 6 to 

8as 0 4 

.. ... 

8>5 a 4 

71.983 7 


72,054 14 8 


11,946 4 2 


11,946 4 1 

39 <3 i 

>11 14 6 


151 II 9 

473 9 « 

3,387 0 8 


3,86a ID 1 

800 0 7 

92,034 to 4 


92,834 10 II 

5,804 10 6 

2 . 75 ' 7 8 

i,oSo 0 0 

9,636 2 1 

9,016 13 0 

18,167 a 9 

7,615 0 0 

34,798 >5 9 

865 7 « 

913 15 3 


1,778 6 10 

>5,686 15 a 

21,831 9 7 

8,695 0 0 

46,213 8 9 

16,480 15 6 

j 

113,866 8 11 

8,696 0 0 

139,048 3 8 

3,046 13 0 

3,865 13 6 


6,913 10 6 

3.750 U 0 

3,903 4 11 

.. > 

S.652 4 >> 

1,401 4 0 

1,313 6 0 


2,613 >0 0 

7,198 I 0 

7 .» 8 o 8 5 

. 

15,178 9 5 

1,046 5 3 

1,576 0 0 

300 0 0 

3,822 S 2 
28s 3 >1 

lai IS 3 

»3 4 8 

SO 0 0 

710 13 3 
305 9 8 

391 8 . 

^00 

1,182 s 5 

305 9 u 

2,084 II 4 

2,08a 12 10 

330 0 0 

4.495 * * 

9,282 12 4 

10,061 6 8 

830 0 0 

19,674 1 7 

69,014 14 6 

125,606 4 8 

9,026 0 0 

208,646 8 1 


.. 

Expenditure in Rupees. j 

1 EXFENOITURK PER 1 HOU 8 ANO OF THB 

Population. 


Enumeration. 

Compilation. , 

Su^rin* 

tenoenoe. 

Total. 

Enumera- 

don. 

1 Compilation. 

Soperin- 

taioenca. 

Total. 


S a. ,• 

X a. p. 

X a p. 

X a. p- 

X a. p. 

J? a. p. 

X a, p. 

« «. t. 

BtWih Twitor, . 

Nalif. Statu 

Pt..iiie. . . • • 

44,922 >3 >1 
24,561 8 5 
69,484 6 4 

>39.048 3 8 
31,612 14 5 

170,661 3 1 

>9,674 > 7 
10,588 6 9 
30,263 8 4 

203,645 3 2 
66,762 >3 7 
270,408 0 9 

3 3 4 

5 13 a 

S 13 5 

6 10 9 
768 

6 12 8 

0 IS 1 
* 7 8 

1 3 3 

9IS s 
IS to ff 
to IS s 
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Abid. uiB of the term, for *' occu* 
pied ’* honae, p. 8. 

AMiti, couatM a< a "town” in 
1881, p. 9. 

Abbisf, p. 

AbbottiUd cantonment included in 
town, p. 9 - . . , 

AbbottAbdd cantonment includes 
troops on Black Mountain bixpcdi* 
tion, pp. 33. 

Abbottabid civil stauon outside 
municipality, p. 9- 
Abchalnagar. pp. 165,167,168. 
Abdil, p. 39 ? 

Abdhut (Avadhtita), p. 113, [20I. 

Abdul Qidir Jflinl, pp. 133,194,195. 
Abdurrahmin Nur{. p. 337. 

Abhang NAth. p. 114. 

AbhapanthU p. ii4>.. 

Absentees,enumeration of, pp. 28, xvi. 
Abstraction, contribution by munici¬ 
palities to, p. 3 -i- 

Abstraction, meaning of the term, 
p.41. 

Abstraction, system followed in, pp. 

41—47. 

Abstraction sheets, p. 44, 58 . 
Abstracts, prepaiation of. p. 5 ( 3 . 
Abu-bakr, Caliph, p. 337 - 
AbuUFaxl, qunte.I, p. 117. 
Abul-Khait, p. I 37 . 

Accuracy of theeniimemtion, pp. sS, 

39, 7 ». 79. 

Achiraj, pp. loS, 112, 294. 

Adampur municipality, abolished 
since i88t, p. g. 

Adam Shdh. p. 154- 
Adam-Shiihis (Sewdpanthia), p. 162. 
Adamwdl in Hoshiuipui, p. 108. 

Adh Ndthi p 1114. 

Adigranth, pp. 148, 157, i 59 , &c. 

AdiU,p. 3 ’S. . , 

Adjacent areas, immigration from, 
pp. S74. Ixxxiv. 

Aamioistration, occupations relating 
to, PP- 3.5*'. 337- 
Adpanthi, p. isu- 
Adviat, p. 17). 

Aesha, pp. 133, 134. 

Afghdn, p. 312 
Afgh&n, Ueht'an, p. 298. 

Afghan, Tajik, p. 317. 
Afghdn-Turlcistdn, p. 284. 

Afghani language, p. 270, Ixiii. 
Afghanistan, immi^iatiop from, pp. 

279.283, 284, Ixxix. 

Afghanbitanf Iniiguage, op. 270, Ixiii. 
Africa, emigration to p. 285. 

Africa, immigratipn tioin pp. 279, 
xcviii. 

African languages, p. Ixiii. 

Afrfdf, pp. 313, 32(1. 

Afrfdf language, pp. 270, Ixiii. 

Afshir, p. 314. 

Ai^rf, pp. 389, 331. [291. 

AgarwdI (Aggarwfil) Banlas, pp. i8j. 
Ages of the people, np. 21*3—212. 
Age-abstracts, pp. xlvi—xlix. 
Age-returns in occupation statistics, 
PP- 349 ,cii. 

Age-returns m education statistics, p. 
348. 

Agha Khdn, p. 138. 

Aghoi'ii, p. 131. 

Aghwdn p. .313. 

Agfr p. 3^. 

A^ihotra or Homa, p. 175. 
Agnihotrii Pandit Satydnand pp. 180, 
181. 

Agaostica, pp. 49, 07 , xln- 
Agra canal, effect of, p. 83, 

Agra conference, recommendationsof, 
pp, % 33. 

A^or, census taken by day in, p. 38. 
Agricultural castes, pp. 32 ,»—337. 
Aj^cuUural occupations, pp. 350,351, 
35 <f, 357 i alv, xvii. 

A^ulture, occupations combined 
with, pp. 354, 356. 

Abaagar, p. 309. * 

Abirf, p, 389 

Abdta or enctoi ire, pp. 6 , v, ix. 
Aherfs, pp. 2S9, 3 t«. 333 * 

Aheris, sects followed by, p. 145. 
Ahfrs, pp. 38a 323. 

Abirs, sects tallowed by, p. 120. 
^Abfrw^tf language, pp. 263, Ixii. 
l Ahliwat, p. 304. 


Ahldwilia«:, pp. 306, 339. 

AhI-i*Had(s (Wahibi), pp. 187—191. 
Ahinaddni. np. 325, 326. 

Ahmad Klian, Afghdn, p. 134. 

Ahmad JChdn, Syad ol Aligarh, pp. 
191, 192. 

Ahmad Shah Abdalf, p. 158. 
Ahmadpur municipaUty, abolished 
since 18S1, p. 9. 

Ahtel, p. 304, 

Ain-»-Akbari, referred to, p. 117. 
Aipanthf, pM. 114, 115, iib. 

Ajari, p. yn. 

Ajit Singh {jit Singh), pp. 163,166. 
Ajinfr, migration to and ft . in, p. 

IvXXV. 

Ajnala Tah^il. density in, p. C3. 
Aplhia, (Ip 118,123. 

A]udliia-panthf p. 119. 

A|niawdl.i, p. 126. 

Akal-bhanga, p. 167. 

Akills (or Nihangs), pp, 93, 164, i 6 ( 5 , 
107, 300. 

Akiiaras, p. ii2 
Akiuln. p. 318. 

Akluind, p. 318. 

Akhund ol Swat, p. 194- 
Akhiind Khel, p. 318. 

Akhilndzurla, p. 318. 

Akiiunkhcl, p. 318. 

Akhuzdda, p. 318. 

AI (wh-divUion of 8ub*caste), p. 340. 
Alakli ((Alakihma). pp. 117, 304- 
Alam Pir, pp. 199, aoo. 

Alampur Kotia in Hoshiarpur/p. 16S. 
Alifshaiii, p. 300. 

Aligarh I'ollegc, p. 193. 

Alikhd, p. 3 » 3 . 

Alishcr 4 na, p. Ji6. 

Almant Sahib p. 151. 

Alpill, p. 315. 

Aluaji.i, 3116. 

AUiivila or Aluw&lia, p. 306. 

Alnwari, p. 306. 

Alwai, immigration from, p. 280. 
Amardjs Guru, pp. 151,156. 
ji Amar LAI. pp. 105, I06. 

' Amarnatli, p 113. 
j Amur Sahib, p. 105. 

! Amur Singh, p. lOi. 

I Amlidla. aiistraction ufRcc at, p. 43. 
i .Ambala cantonment included in 
' ‘*town”p. 9. 

, Aiiibdla, On^u-i Oarbar at, p. 27. 
Amhala civil station outside muni- 
cipality, p. g. 

i| Ambaladistrict,changein boundaries 
|; of, 0. 78- 

jj Ambdla district, decrease in rural 
!] population of, p. 83. 
ij America, pc-isons born in, p. xcxiil. 
Ameiican, p. 319. 

Ameriein language, p. Ixiii. 

Arne; lean Presbyterian, p.98. 

Ami'r, p. 310. 

Amir Al( KhAn S3'ad, p. 193. 
Amlr’isi, p. 310. 

Amritsar city, character of census 
work in, p. 32* 

Amritsar city, house numbering in, 
P-. 5 ‘ . 

Amritsar city, occupations in, pp. 

357 , 358, cv—viii. 

Amritsar city, religions in, p. 74 - 
Amritsar city, separate tabulation 'C- 
gisters for. p. 48. 

Amritsar city, unhcaltliine.ss of, pp. 

72,84* 

Amritsar district, density in, pp, 61, 
62. 

Amritsar district, migration to and 
from, pp. 275, 276. 

Amritsar Tashfl, deniiity in, ipp. 60, 
61.63. 

Amritsarf language, pp. 265, Ixlf. 
Amritsaiia, p. 158. 

Anandf, (>, 112. 

Anand-murtaza, p. 300. 

Anandpur, pp. 156,163, 164,167. 
Ancestor worship, p. (03. 

Andamans, poi sons born in the, p. 

Aniar, p. 313- 

Anderson, Mr A., pp. 14,15, 224, 

AnJhdwa, p. 304- 
Angad Guru, pp. 157,15B. 
Anglo-Eurnptan, p. 319. 
Anglo-Indian, p. 319. 

An^o-Saxon, p, 319. 


Anglo-Vedic College, p. 177. 

Anhar, p. 304. 

Anirai, p, 163. 

Anoi, p. 304. 

Anoli, p. 304. 

Ani, p, 300. 

Ansirf, pp. 317, 343. 

Apa()aiithf, p, 105. 

Aprial, p. 31s. 

Arab, pp. 289, jig, 334. 

Arabl, p. 2S1). 

Aiabf, Qureshf, p. iHij. 

Arab’c language, pp. 271, Ixiii. 

Arabic type, obje 'tions to use of, in 
instrurtioBs, p. 25. 

Arabic type, in tabulation forms, 

. P- 53. 

Aidl, p. 389. 

Arain, pp. 389, 2yo, 30;, 315, 324, 
337 - 

Arafn, Kamboh, p. 290. 

Arains, education among, p. 353 
Aialns, insanity among females, 
p. 231. 

Arains, leprosy among females, p. 243 
ArakasK, p. 317. 

Aran, p. ii2t 
Arani, p. 38g. 

Areas, aitoratiiins in, pp. 77, 78. 

Areas of distncts, p. xxxiii. 

Are.isof taiisils, pp. xxxiv—xxxvi. 
Arbits of the jdins, p. 182. 

Ari», p. 307. 

Arjan, p. 108. 

Arian (*iirii, pp. 159, 163, 

Aimenian language, p. Ixiii, 
Armenians, pp. g;. 339. 

Armenians, education among, pp. 
252, 259. 

Arms, dealers in, p. 356. 

Arora. pp. 9^,3170, 299, 308, 328, 335. 
Arura, BluHtia, 293. 

Aioras, cdtiration among, pp. 232, 
255. 258. ? 5 ». 

Ari>r.is, inimigratiun of, from Sind, p. 
779. 

Aroiiis, sects followed by, pp. 105, 
127, 128, 131,148, 159, mo, mj. 
Artizan and village menial cartes, 
pp. 320. .329- 

Aitizans. pp. 35 «— 353 , . 3 S(i** 35 '^- 
Arya Samaj, pp. 174—179. 
Aiya-vartta, p. 177. 

Awitzni, p. 3;3. 

Asa-ki-war, p. 162. 

Asandari, p. i-J. 

Ashtamb, p. 110. 

Asht-bhuji, p 109. 

Asi.-ll, p. 31,5. 

Asram, p. 112. 

Assa, Kartarl, p. 131. 

As>amese language, p. Ixiii. 

Astiwar, p. 112. 

Abtiji, p. 300 

Asurf, p. io<j. 

Asylums, enumeration of, p. ii. 

Atal H.'iba, pp. 161,103. 

AUmb»ddh, p. 117. 

Atheistic Sci^ts, p. 171. 

Atheists, pp. 48, xlii. 

Athora, p, 2uu. 

Atishbiz, p. 2<)8. 

Attdr, p. 290. 

Attitude o( the people to the Census, 
P- 27 - 

Attock cantonment included in town, 
p. 9. 

Attock tahsfl, small increase in, p. 86. 
Attock town, decrease of, p. 72. 
Aughdn, p 312. 

Atilak (Aulakh) p. 304. 

Auliah'puiah, p. 105. 

Aurak, p. 304. 

Austria, persons horn In, p. xcviii. 
Austrian language, p. Ixiii. 
Australia, persons bom in, p. xcviii. 
Awdhgf, p. 129, 

Awdn, Dhobi, p. 290. 

Awdn, Hajidm, p. 290. 

Awin, Kashmiif, p. 290. 

Awiin, Ktiokhar, p. 323, 

Awin, Tarkhan, p. 329. 

AWan, p. 290. 

Awins, pp. 290, 291, 293, 303, 304, 
312 . 3 'K 32-1, 327. 337 . 33 «* 

Awans, blindneas among, p. 238. 
Awdns, deaf mutes among, p. 234. 
Awdns, education among, p. 253- 
Awdnkdri languJ^ pp. 265, Ixii. 
Aya Singh, p. 16. 


Ayilb Khdn, Sirddr, p. 272, 

Acid (free), p. 193. 

B, 

Bdha Adam, p. loS. 

Bdbd Karii^iip. 132,137, 142 ) i93.<9ff 
34 ‘b. 34 (. » 

Babdji,p. isi. 

Babd KaIu (Kalii Kalii.r),pp. 159, l6p. 
Hdba Ldl, pp. lab, 127. 

Bd)>d Siahana. p. 130. {11/. 

Babtr, account of Gurkhatri by, p. 
Hibars, p. 326. 

Bachuwdlia-s, p. 306. 

Kad’ikhslidiif, p. 318. 

Hadan, Hliatti, p. 315* 

Harltiia, p. 306. 

Hadant, p. 291. 

Badguiar, p. 315. 

Kaddokc Go-ainii, p. 126, 

B.addd, p. 2()i, 

Haddun, p. 291. 

Badtin-Poweli, Mr., p. 350. 

Kadhdl, p. 312. 

Ba[lhe.a, p. 309. 

Badhla, p. 317. 

Bdili, p. jii. 

Badiana, Shrine of Lachman at, p. 119* 
Badts, sect-, followed by, p. 107. 
Hadol. p. 3*ib, 

Badomalli, p. 305. 

Uadrin.o.'i n or Badrindth, pp. ll8, 

134. Ii"' '' 

Badihahziida, p. 310. 

Balm la. p. 306. 

Hag^l Siddh, p. 115, 

Higar. p. 315. 

BAgh injhang. p, 165. [IxB, 

Baghati, (Panari) language, p. 288, 
Bdghbaii; pp. 29a, 291, 309,324. 
Uaghwdn, p. 291. 

Bagiai, p. 301. 

Bagial, Gakkiiar, p.zSS. 

BagUmuknf, p. ito. 

Hagi.i. p. 315. ■ 

Bagil, p. 3 ' 5 . 

Bagrl language, pp. 262, 264, 271, 
Ixn. 

Bdgri.in Bhais, u. ito. 

Bahadiirpur in Hu-ihiarpur, p. 15U 
Bahawal Hagg, pp. 133. 105. 
Bah.’iwalpur, cunfurion of language 
retuinsiii, p. 27a. 

Hahfiwal|);ii,'immigration and ami* 
guition, pp. 278, 279, Ixxix 
U.%ha vaifnii, inrre'ise in, p. 86. 
HaliaWrtlpiir, increase of MusHalntdn 
jats in ]i, 93. 

BaiiAvvalpur, railway cen4u.in,pp. 36, 

77 - . , . 

Raliawalpiir, unit of house-nvimbsr- 
ing in waste portions of, p. 38 
Rahlolpur mmicipality, abolished 
sinru i8Si, p.-g. 

Bahiiiwi'il, pp. 303, .304. 

B-iiirairh in Oudh, p. 198. 
Bahiampui in (lurddspur, pp. 9, 154, 
BahiApm, pp. 333 . 

Hiihti, pp. 30L 338. 

Hahtuw.U, p. 315. 

Bahd no longer coiintgd as a town 
p. y. 

Bai, p. J 3 U. 

Baijndth p. 109. 

Baines Mr * 

Hafni, (1.304. 

Bains, pp. 303, 304. 322. 

Bairngfs, pp. 112,122—131, 300, xliv. 
Baistola, pp. 184, 185, xlv. 

Baiswar, p. 308. 

Bait. 292 

Bdiaurl language, p. 270, Ixiii. 

Baje, p. 3 «» 4 - 
Bajesif Devi, p. 109. 

Rdjgi. p. 302. 

Bad .Shill, p. 154. 

Baju. p. 304. 

Bd^was, pp. 303,304, 321, 32a. 

Haiwe, p 304. 

Bakloh cantonment, area transfer¬ 
red from Chamba to, p. 77. 

Bakloh cantonment, not attached to 
any town, p. 9. . 

Bakot, census taken by day in, p. 3^ 
Bnkrdl.p. jtj, 

BdU.p. 161. f 72 . 

Bainbgarh town, uffhealtlu ess of, p, 
Balai, p. 298. 

Bilak in Hiasdr, p. 113* 










INDSX. 


p. 101. 

B 4 Uk N 4 th. p. u6,137. 

Biiftk Sinijh, p. 166. 

Bala Shahi. pp. soo, aoit 397 *,. 
BalasUni Unj^a^Ci p. lxii« 

EUIa Simdari, p. 110. 

Mdeo, p. lao. 

Billarosh, 292. 

Bit Guru, p. 199.. 

Bill, p. 996 . 

Bili, Aw 4 r, p. 989. 

B 4 ii, MuhdiU, p. 341. 

B&lk&na> p. 313. 

Ballal Nith, p. 116. 

Balintkf, pp. 89, 90, too, tot, 997 ' 
Bamokanilt, p. 135. 

Biloch» p. 993. 

Bilrd, p. 391, 

Baltisunj. p. a68. 

BdiiSch (fteealxo llitncl))ip. 

Baluchi language, pp. 9701 971* 
Ixiii. 

Baluchlstdn, mtgration to and Irom, 
pp. 379, 985 ,lx»xv. 

Balua cantonment included in town, 

bilu Shahl, pp. 69,90. 

B&Id Singh tK 41 iipanthi» fi^lu Tappa, 
etc.,) pp. t3j, tau, 

Bamhil, p. 990. 

B 4 m'Margis> pp. no, t3o. 

Ban, p. 119 . 

Bank-ia, p. 387. 

Binawa, p. 190. 

Banawt, p. 3<x}. 

B 4 n(U, Bairagi, p. 16O. 

Baod^ia, not couoted as "urban, 
p. 9 

Bandarghat, special boat census at, 
p. 37. 

Bandelkhandi language, pp. 262, Ixu. 
Bandula, p. 315. 

Banesa, Index Geographicua Indicus, 
p. 49. , , .. 

Baneti language, [9. 369, Ixii. 


uangtti, p. ... 

Bangdli language, pp. 979, Ixiiu 
Bangali, Uiahman. p. 241. 

Bengali Spela, p. 104. 

BangaUs, pp. 991, 

Baogalhi. education among, pp. aS 3 i 
,, 339 - 

Bangar, p.3is. 

Bangar ki boli, pp. 964, Uii. 

Bangari, p. 3d9. 

Bingarl language, p. Uii. 

Banga.h, pp. 3i2» 313* 3 ^ 6 . 

Bangudif, p 313. 

Bangrewali, p. 391, 
banl, p. Jp). 

Banian, p. 291. 

banias, pp. 96, 290—292, 308, 309, 
328. , 

Bamas. education among, pp. 339, 

358,-159. . . 

Bamas, employed as uaume<ators, 

pp. 19 , 13,111. 

Bamas, im«nity among females, p. 
931. 

Banias, sects (olluwcd by, pp. m, 
liS, 171. l^3. 

Bani U^all, p. 3 > 9 . 

Bani&ias, pp. 291, {11,399. 

Banjaias e lucatiou among, p. 232. 
Ban lai 1 . p. 99 . 

Bannuchi. pp. 312, 336 . 

Banudia, p. 308. 

Bandit language, p. 269. 

Bans (Bans) p. 3 '> 4 . 

Bind Dhar, p. 128. 

Banwaiia, p. 9 $^. 

Banya (see Bania). 

Baododa, p. 108, 

Bapilwar hVeh Kh&n. p. 128. 
Baptist, p. 98, 

K I, p. al^t. 

ouncUiies of blocks in the, p. 2. 
Bir, circle maps in the, p. 3. 

Bar, enumtfation books in the, p. 
24. 

Bit, ennmc^lon of nomads in the, 
pp. 38, vii. 

Bara Bangihalf date of census in, p. 

Buaich, p. 304* 

Birakzaj, p. 313. 

Bira»i'h or Birapanthi, p. 114. 
Birintili, p. 3 ' 3 . 

Barir, p. 304. 

Barara, p. / 9 >. 

Bararn, p. 3 |i, 999. 

Baiawala, p. 391. 

Barbaii. p. 302. 

Barbh&gSngh, pp, i6(^ i6f. 

Barbers (-lee a,lao Nai), p. 359. 

Birdi p. 991. 

Bareda, p. a*?* 
liaiehi, pp. 997 . 341 . 

Bare Ml.Sn p. 198. 

Bargi (KirgO pp. 998, 

Bargujar (iiArgujar), p. 315. 

Barhii, pp. .97, 317. 

Bark p. 300. 


Batii, p. 315, 

Bariij.p. 114. 

Birf-Bidf. p. 317. 

Bariim Shih, p. 113. 

Barik Pathins, p. 349. 

Barmor, census taken by day in, p. 
38. 

Barmorl language, p. 968. 

Barnes, Mr., p. 340. 

Rarod4 counted as a " town ", p. 9. 
Baidpli, p. 391. 

Birutsiz, p. 29S. 

Barwala (UarwiI), pp. 291, 293. 
Barwatsir, p, 9 g 8 . 

Baryii, p. 293. 

Ha-'liahr, increase in, p. 86. 

Uashahrf language, pp. 209, hii. 
Bi-shara relpoua orders, pp. 193—>196 
Basket'worhers, p. 331. 

Uas Mat. p. 184. 

Bastardhin, p. 115. 

Batala ta'isil, density in, p. 63. 

BaUiu town, incr^'.eof, p. 7a. 
Batehra (Bataihra), p. 292. 

Batias, pp. 302,337. 

Bitra, p. 2^3. 

BatwaU, p. 393. 

Oatwals, sects followed by, p. 143. 
Hawi, p. 307. 

Bawala (insane), p. 228. 

Biwalpur, near Alwar, p, 197. 
Biwarclii, p. 293. 

Uawana, language, pp. 266. Ixii. 
Biwarias, pp. 202, 333, 334 . J 4 J' 
Hiwanas, blmdiic-.s among, p. 238. 
Biwaiias, education among, p 254. 
Bawari^hahi, p. 3 <m). 

Biwa Shih, p. 156. 

Rix, p. 3C14. 

Bariz, p. 291. 

Bizlgais, pp. 9)2, 3it, 333, 337. 
Uazi-ud-din Shill, p. 190. 

Beda, p. 302. 

Beda (Bed!) pp. 287, 307, 

Bedi, j)|i. 150, 151, 287. 
Uedis.infanticideamong, pp. 219,220. 
Red MuliiaU, p. 341. 

Beg, p. 3>o. 

Beggars, occupation of, pp. 359, xvii. 
Beggars (religious), pp. 351, 35 -t| 
354 * 356- 
Hegwil. p. 310. 

Hekiiil, p. 315. 

Beldir, pp. 311, 332. 

Belgians, p. 344. 

Belgium, persons born in, pp. xcviii. 
BelUrnetaf industry, p. 35 ‘>. 

Henarc., pp. 109, 113, 118. 

Bcnawa, pp. 196,300, xliv. 

Bengal, cmigi ation to, pp. 285, Ixxxv. 
Bengal, puisons born in, p. 979. 

Beni Hhugat. p. 142. 

Reoparl, p. 314. 

Bt'iihi, p. i(j2. 

Be-shara religious orders, pp. 193, 
196-193. 

Bela, p. 337. 

Bliibras,.pp. qi, 96, 292, 328. 
Bhibias, itlindncss among, p. 239. 
Bhibras, education among, pp. 232, 

955. 

Bhadarwihi language, pp. 267, 268, 
ixii. 

Bhadd'ir Kill, p. 110. 

Bhagat Bhagwan, p. 131. 

Bhagat Gir, p. 131. 

Bhagat Mil,(Uhakta'VIala), pp. loo, 
142, 145. , 

Bhagat Singh, p. 153. 

Bhagats, p. no. 

Bhagats (teiuiiners), pp. IU> > 43 . 
Bhigri, p. 315. 

Bhagti, p. 110. 

Bliagta (Bhagat Singh), pp. 165,166. 
Uhagtis, p. 129. 

Bhagtis, p. 307- 
Bhagd Bibi, p. i 55 - 

Rhagwin Dis, p. 128. 

BhagwatGita (Rhagavad>Gita),pp. 

HH. 120, 121. 138. 

Bhagwat (Piiranj, p 121. 

Bhagwati, p. I'n. 

Bhaniti, p. 208. 

Bhai, p. 3 U"- 

Bhaija ia (bhairida), p. 153. 

Bhain, y 304 ' 

Bhainbala la Ludhiina, p. 169. 
Blutiravishtak, p. 107. 
Bhairavarshtottar, p. 107. 

Bhairon, p. it)5. K)?, 108, 134, 
Bhairon'kffstin, p. 107. 

Bhikharl, p. 3*6. 

Bhakkar tahsll, increase m, p. 85. 
Bhakkar town, increase of, p, 73. 
Bhakkarf langua^, p. Ixii. 

Rhakril, p. 3 * 5 ' 

Bhakrf. p. 302. . 

Bbali Uhai, p. 151. 

Bhallas, p. 163. , 

Bhamike. p. i73- 

Bhand (Bhind^pp. 288,392. 

Bhangewiii Balm, p^ 130. 

Bhangis, pp. 297,342. 


Bhangiwir, p, 305* 

Bhan^fra, p. 299. 
fihanjras, p. 9 ^. 

Bhanoc, p. 314. 

Bhir, p. 304. 

EUiarin, p. 292. 

Bharais, pp. 135.136, tgt, 327. ' 

Bhaiais, education among, j), as2> ' 
Bbarang Mith, p. 114. , 

Bhara Singh, Bhai, p. 1 S 7 > I 

Bharbhunjas, pp. 99a, 342 * 

Bhargd Brahman, pp. 395, 299. 
Bbarparf, Punwar, p. 315. 

Bharthari, pp. 114,117. 

Bharthi, p. 113. 

Bhart Nitb, p. 116. 

Khartpur, immigration from, p. 280. 
Bhatanti language, pp. 269, i«i. 
Bhitar, p. 393. * 

Rhitf, py. 392,315* j 

Bhatiara, pp. 303,331. I 

Uhatias, pp. 292,393, 32S. 

Bhatias, e<lucatiuii among, p. 332 , 
Bhitias, sects toltowed by, p. 131. 
Bliatnagar Kaiaths, p. 340. 

Bhils, pp. 292, 293, 307, 3 * 7 » 

Bliits, education among, p. 352. 
Bhitra, pp. 392, 293. 

Bhatti, Ariiin, \>. 289. 

Rhatti, Janjui, p. 3 ' 5 . 

Bhatti Kajpiit, p. 309. 

Rbatli Sial, p. 315. 

Bhatiis, pp. 393, 3 i 5 i 33 ^> 

Bhattis, Shiahs among, p. 188. 

Bhatti Saints, p. 137. 

Rhaun, counted as a " town," p. 9 . 
Bhav^nl, p. 109. 

Uhawane->hr, p. no. 

Bh&wra, p. ^92. 

Hhenjar, p. 299. 

Bheia, pp. no, 127. 

Bhrra tansil, increase in, p. 85. 

Hhcra town, inciease of, p. 73 * 

Bherwl, p- no. 

Bi'ikam ^en, p. 184. 

Bhikan Bhagat, pp. 143,145. 

Bhiku, p. 155. 

Bhuais (see Bhaiais). 

Blu-htf, p. 30s. 

Bhiwini t^sil, population nearly 
stationary, p. 83. 

Bhugt, p. 293. 

Uhoi, p. 290. 

Bhojeputie Muhials, p. 341. 

Bho^kis, pp. no, 314. 

Bhujpanthl, pp. 158,159. 

Bhopa, p. 292. 

Hhola Naih, pp. 113, ti6. 

Bhola Singh, p. 153. 

Hlioli, Awin, p. 290. 

Hholpanthi, p. iji. 

Bliora, p. 394 > 

Uhoiani language,Ipp. 269, Ixii. 

Hhuja, p. 292. 

HhiiUr, p. 304. 

Bhiillar, p. J04. 

Rhumi, p. 150. 

Bhumia (liomc.tea(]), pp, 103,104. 
Uhuman Shih, p. 153. 

Bhuta, p. 304. 

Bliute, p.»3o4. 

Bhdtha, p. 304. 

Hhiittar, p 304. 

Bhuttas, p. 321. 

Bias, pp. 105, 108. 

Hi at, p. 292. 

Biganandis, p. 133. 

Rliian Lai. p. 128. 

Hiktlnli, immigralion from, p. 380. 
Dlkdnirl language, pp. 2O3, fxH. 
bilaspur included in the list of towns, 

Bifauri language, pp. 267, Ixii. 

Bilga, infanticide in p. 319. 

Bilga, not counted as "urban," p. 9. 
Biloch, pp. 290, 293, 394, 313, 324, 
326,342. 

Biloch, Awin, pp. 3911, 393. 

Biloch, D&ddpotra, p. 398. 

Biloch, Gujar, p. 293. 

Biloches, blindness among, p. 338. 
Biioches, lemale deal-mutes among, 

Bi^hej, insanity among females, 

Bifoches, tabulation of sub-castes of, 

Bi^^ transfrontier, enumeration of, 
PP- 39 . 77 - . ^ 

Bilochi (Baldchi) language, pp. ^5, 
270, 371, Ixiii. 

Biloclifs (criminal tHbe), pp. 333,334. 
Ultnbh-phal MuhiMs, p. 341. 

Bind! enildren, p. 134. 

Bindriban, pp. 118, lao, 133,137, 
128. 

Biedrewdia, special boat census at, 
p. 37. 

Blr, p. 183. 

Riraj-pdnf. p. no. 

Birbal, p. 139. 

Rlrbdf, p-146. 

Birk, p. 304. 


Birth-place*, alteratioa of Kbaduki 
entries of, p. 45. " 

Birth-pities, classifleatioa of estriN 
of,pp. 49i50. 

Birth-piaciM, tnstmrtions to onu* 
merat'irs as to entries of, p% Xvil* 
Birth-places, initruc , pev* 
visors regarding, p. tie. 

Birth-placei of Kuropeans, p. 348 * 
Birth-rate among Musaitnios, pp« 

310,311. 

Birth-rate of females, pp. 314 , SIS. 
Birth-iates (.see also banitary lU* 
turns), p. xivii. 

Birth-rates, variations la, p. 308. 

Bisbn (see al:>o Vishnu), p. up. 

Bishn Das, p. 125. 

Rishn Nataiii, p. 114. 

Bishnois, up. 139—142.' , ' 

Biskam (Visva<-]arma|, pp. I03^'¥t9. 
Bispanthf, pp. 1S3, xlv. 

Bistardhiri Daddpanthfs, p. 147 * '' 
Black MounUm expeditiun, census 
ot troops on, pp. 33,86. 

Blacksmiths (see also Lohir), p. 3 !f*- 
Blind, instructions as to entrtmi df, 
p. xvii. 

Bli^ndness, pp, 335, 239. Ivii, lx, Ul 
Block, delineii, pp. 1, L 
Block, .size ol, pp. II, i. ' 

Blocks, delimitation ot, p. X. 

Bl(»ck lettei, p-2. 

BUick letters, to be written in fsit, 
p.24. 

Block list, explained, p. 24. ^ 

Block lint, tilling m of, p. xiii. 

Boat census, pp. 37, vii. 

Boat tickets, number supplied, 
pp. 35, 26. 

Boni (scalplock), p. 118. 

Boiliwala Siklis, p. 148. 

HodUs,Pp. lu, 394,337, 343. 

Buhai, JogI monastery of, p. 116. 
Bohrai, pp. 29), 328, 338. 

Boi, 1 eiisus taken by day in, p. 38. 
Boissier, M> quoted, p. 102. 

Bokhara, bnth-places in, p. 2^. 
Bombay, emigration to, pp. 385, 
Ixftxv. 

Bomliay, immigration from, p. 379. 
Boneiwil, p 3 M. 

Booksellers, pp. 353, 356. 

Hooks published in the aevcni 
language ., pp. 371, Ixiv. 

Rorupia, p. 291. 

Bot, pp. 295,296, 3,34. 

BoU language, pp. 3O9, Ixii. 
Doundaiie^, alterations in, pp. 77,78. 
Bozdars, pp. 294, 325, 

Hrarl&liaw, Lieut, pp. 23 , 29, 30,40- 
Drahni, p. 107, 

Brahma, p. .:94. 

Hrahmiicharl mat, p. II3, 

Brahman, Hlidt, p. 393. 

Hrahinan, f'hamarwa, p. 396. 
Brahman. Chiihra, p. 297. 

Krahnian, Dlidnsar-Bhli^d, p. 399 . 
Hiahinan, Uliti'.ar, p. 395. 

Brahman, Mulnal, p. 3^. 

Brahman, Kal, p. 292. 

Brahman, Sir.sut, p. 396. 

Brahman^, pp. 391 293—396,3<^*$37^ 
Rrahmaas, deaf-mutes among, p. 334 ' 
Brahmans, education among, pp' 

353.255,259- - , , ' 

Biahmans, insanity among females^ 
p. 231. 

Brahmans, leprosy among^ pp. 34 l> 

243. . ^ 

Brahmans, protest again&t power 
P-10.3. 

Riahinans, sects followed by, pp. 

111, 112,136,131,136,148. 
Brahmbbift, p. 392. 

Brahmbhdt 3 khira, Amritsar, p. Igt. 
Brahmrhirl (Urahmachirf), pp. 174 
394, 

Rrahm-gyin, p. 117. 

Brahmt, p. 294. 

Hrahmo-.s 4 mij, pp 107,173—Ij 74 - 
Brahmpanthi, p. 107. ' 

Brass industry, pp. 350, 3^, 3 S 7 . 
Biead-winoing proportioti of . 

population, p. 310 . 

Bricklayers arid builders, p. 3^ , 

Bridges, enumeration at, p. rn. ' 
Urij Bh&shi langot^e. pp- S^l* Sffis 
Ix'i. ' ’ 

Biltioh-horn, return of, in 1874 p. 79 * 
British-born, table of, p. 56 . 

Brokers, p. 358. 

Buchar, p. 314. . . 

Buddha EltbA. p. ISS. ^ 

Buddhists, education among, p(L 

' BoSdhists, polyandry a«rt)h|, p. m 4 . 
Buddhists, returns of, pp, 90,97. 
Buddhhist sects, pp. >|5; 186. 
Buddhists (see also 9 nli 8 >biia). 

Budh or Budhwdr, p. 104. 

Budh Singh, p. i 7 <i. 

Budhan Shah, p. (ji* 

Budhwil, p. 315. 
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INDIX. 


BiikUri, p. ]i(S. 

Boll, Mr., Ittock aa, p. IM- 

Boot, p. ]d6. 

Boadib, p. >19, 

B«rii,p.j(4. . 

Butnui, emtgri^iontOp pp> aoSj Ixxiv. 
BarmeMlangu&pepp.lxUio . 

Burrialp in H(«shiirpur} p. >60. ^ 

Bur Sinffb of Moberianp p. 153. 

Bdtn, p. 304. 

Butina, counted as a **towa", J>« 9 > 
Bdtar, p. 304. 13 ^^: 

Babe'S (see also Qasaib), pp< 353 * 
Biithar, p, 304. 

Buttarj p. 304. 


C. 

CaiDd*mefl» pp. 35 lV 354 < 

Campf cenaas of uHtca-s inp pp. 35* 

vip viio 

Caapbellpur cantonment} not 
attached to any town, y, 9. 

Canal Department, help rendered by, 
in enumeration) p. 15. 

Canals, effect of, on population, 
pp. 83,83. 84, Ht 86. 

Cuials (see also Chenib, Swat, 
Sidhnai, and Western Jumna). ^ 
Cantonment Funds, house numbering, 
paid Irom, p. 31. 

Cantonment Magistrates, census 
officers, p. Kxai. 

Cantonment'i, pp. 3, xviii. 
^ntonmeats, census of, pp. 32, 33 > 
xxiii^xxri. 

Cantonments counted as a town, 
pp. 8-10, i, 

Cantonments, Europeans and Rura> 
^osin, pp. 343, 344. 

Cantonments, necessity ^of maps for 
census of, p. 3. 

Cantonments, rewards to enumerators 
given in, p. 16. 1 352 * 

Carpenters (see also Tarkhin), p. 
Carriage and cart, owners and 
drivers, p. 354. 

Carr Stephen, Mr., p. t 23. [56. 

Cla^te index^ preparation of, pp. 55, 
C^es, agricultural, by tahsils, pp. 
xcii—xcvii. 

Caites, classification of schedule 
entries of, pp. 50, 5 «*. . 

Castes, classiiied by religions, p. 8S. 
Castes, correction ol ciiurs in 
tabulation of, p. 54 * 

Cutes, directions regarding enume^ 
ation of, p. vt. 

Oi^e in relation to occupation, pp. 

352 . 353 - , 

Castes, education in the dmm'ent, 




n,p.: 
p. Ixi 


Castes, infirmities by, p. Ixi. 

Castes, instructions to enumerators 
regarding, p. xvii. 

Castes, instructions to supervisors 
regarding, pp. xiii, xiv. 

Castes, literacy and knowledge of 
English in the several, pp. Uviu--* 

lx XV. 

Castes, of Native Christians, pp. 
97, 98. 

C^es, proportion of the sexes in 
the dineient, pp. 218—220. 

Ca^es, reduction of number of, in 
compilation, p. ^5 

Castas, religions m certain selected, 
p.xcviii. 

Cutes, table ot, by prescribed 
classification, pp.lxxxvu—xci. 
Caste.s, tribes and races, chapter 
on, p. 287. 

Caucasian, p. 319. 

Census Act, pp. 26. xvi, xxix*xxxi. 
Census ‘ officer defined, pp. xxU, 
XXX. 

Census officer, declaration of, 
appointment ol, p. xxxi. 

Ceasusen, previous, p. 7 ^* 

Central lnaia,smi^ation to, pp. 285, 

Ixxxv. 

Central Provinces, emigration to and 
from. pp. 279, Ixxxv. [62. 

Circle Lists, number supplied, pP-^ 35 . 
Certificates for work in enumeration, 

pp. i6,17. 

Certificates to the jibstraction 
establishment, p. 44. 

Chabflwale, p. 128. 

Chachar, p. 290. 

Chichi language, pp. 265, Ixit. 

Chidii. p. 315. 

Chihak, p. 301. 

Chibang, p. 301. 

Chahir Pir, p. 138. 

Chahil, pp. 3 (^ 3 . 3 o 4 i 
Cbahl Tan, p. 

Cbahn fPattani) language, p. Ixii. 
Chahn language, p, 269, Ixu. 
Chihung, p ^os. 

Oiajju-Panthla, jp. i^. 


Chak, (Mock), p. 1. 

Chiki 4 p,' 3 l 8 . 

Chak Ramdis in Shabpur, p. 160, 
Chakwll, counted aa a 'ftown^’, p, 9 * 
Ctokwil municipality, abolished 
since'rSSi, p. 9. 

Chat (Chat), p. 304. 

Chamir, as an occupation, pp. 348, 
347 - 

Chamir, laiswira, p. 30a. 

Chamir, lulaha, p. 297. 

Chamir, Korf, p. 30S. ; 

Chamirs, pp. 291, 292, 395, 39$, 
302, 308, 3 I 0 . 3 U, sai. 33 a. 34 *» 
342. 352 . 333. 

Chamirs, blindness among, p. 338. 
Chamirs, deabmutes among, pp. 
234 * 235 . 

Chamirs, education among, p. 3|;4. 
Chamirs. entry of religion of, p. xvii. 
Chamars, insanity among, p. 231. 
Chamirs ieprosv among, p. 242. 
(i:hamir<i, sects followed by, pp. io 3 . 
104,115. <36, 144.145.147,158* 
16a, idi. 

Chamirs, Sikh, pp. 93, 96. 

Chamirwa Rrahman, p. 296. 
Chamirwa Nai, p. 311. 

Chamba, Buddhists in, p. 96, 

Chamba, local printing 
arrangements lor. p. 

Chamba, Tinkri foi ms m, p. 25* 
Chambiili (or Chainbili) language, 
pp. 367, 26H, Ixii. 

Chamtir-Chainir, pp. 2S8,296. 
Chamrang, pp. 2ij6, 342. 

Chanit, p. 297. 

Claniwarillanguage, pp, 265, Ixiu 
Chandil, p. 397. 

Ch&ndarbansi, p. 103. 

ChandArgiit, p. 124. 

Chandarsevi, p. 340. 

Chindia, pp. 128, 294. 325, 326. 
Chindia Biloch, p. 128. 

Chundf Path, p. no. . 

Chandriiana, p. 315. 

Ching, pp. 301, 305. 

Changar>, pn. 3'»6, 333 * 

Changars, enucation among, p. 254* 
Chang dev, p. tzo. 

Changri, p. 396. 

Chanan Lai, p. 129. 

Chinii, p. 115. 

Chanwand, p. 104. 

Chapagar, p. 3y7, 

Chappaiband, p. 317. 

Chaprasia, p. 102. 

Chiqf, p. 318. 

(Character, not to be entered ai 
mother-tongue, ,p, xxi. 

Character, return of persons writing 
in each, pp. 248, 249. 

Characters used byj enumerators, 

pp. iii, 15, Ih. 

Chiran. p. 2()2. 

Charan-<la.i, pp. 120 , 121 . 

Charan ka pahul (Charan ghawal), 
pp. 149 . 

Chtrankaul in lioshiarpur, p. 151. 
Charat Sinch. p. 158. 

Charge, defined, p. li. 

Charge superintendent, defined, p. li. 
Charge stipmutendents, fiom wfiat 
classes dr.awo, p. ii. 

Cliargc superintendents, number of, 


p. u. 


Lahul 


Cbanre superintendents, 
audSpiti, p. 39 * . , 

Charge supeiintenclents, no special 
loNtruclions for. p. v. 

Charge supo'intendents, utility ol, 

pp. 14.'5. ^ 

Chailioa, pp. 298. .130. 

Chirsadda. counted as a " town, 
p.g. 

Chat, p. 304. 

Chatargupt, p. 108, 

Chatiri. p. 293. 

Chatrera, p 3 i 7 > 

Chatta, pi». 303. 304. 342 * 

Chattarsax, p. 318. 

Chatte, p. 304. 

Chattianwala. in Kasdr, p. tS 3 * 
Chauda. p. 290. 

Chaudisl, p. 300. 

Chauiiin, (londal. p. 3 i 5 ' 

Chauhin, pp. 142, 220, 293, 311. 

Chauki (encampment of Sarwar pil¬ 
grims), p. 135. 

Chauki (watch;, p. i 04 > 

Chauki Hharni, pp. 136, 292. 
Cbaukfdar, p. 391. 

ChajkfHArs to iM*com^any enu¬ 
merators on census evening, p. vii. 
Chaupin, p. joo, 

Chaurisl, p. 340. 

Chiwaliina, p. it8. 

Check during tabulation, pp. 52. S 3 - 
Check of the enumeration, p. 29. 
Check tickets on ndiways, pp. 36,37. 
Chemf, p.304. 

Chemints, p. 333. 

(Chenib Canal, pp. 64,85,274* 


Chenib* saiols of p. 130. 

Chensara, p. iiix . 

Cberit, 4 new "town*’ nhace p..9- 
Cherat cantonment., not attached 49 
any town, p, 9. 

Chei-Ramis, p. 171. • 

Chfma, pp. 32), 322, 

Chhaliafa. p. 128. 

Chhabel-o^, pp. 128, 129, 

Chhidar. pp. 303,304, 321. 

Chhiligar, p. 292 
Chhdmbola in Jodhpur, p. 141* 
Chhanchan deota, p. 104. 

Chhatha, p. 304. 

Chhatri AhldwAlia, p. jod. 

Chhatta, p. 304. 

Chhatii, pp. 307, 314. 

Chhatri, Bhxtia, p. 293. 

Chlia-zang, pp. 295, 296. 

Chhib, p- 315. 

Chhibhali language, p. 2d€. 

Chhibf, p. i97. 

Chhilxi, p. 297. 

Chhimbas, pp. 297, 298, 304, 335 , 

338- 

Chhimbas, education among, 
pp. 2 .S 5 . 

Chhimbas, sectslfoilowed by, pp. 103, 
144.165,179. 

CKhina. p. 304. 

Chhinba, p. 297. 

Chhincii, p. 304. 

Clihinlia, p. 304. 

Chhini, p. 304. 

Chhiiiwar, p. 305, 

Chhiwar, p, 305. ^ 

Chhor, p. 305. 

Chhura, p. 397. 

Chib, p. 315. 

ChhibbHr MuluAts, p. 341. 

Chibbai, p. 29O. 

Child-bearing age, deaths during, 

P.. 2 » 5 . 

Child-bearing age, proportion of fe¬ 
males ol, p. 210. 

Child man lagc. pp. 224 t 225, liv. 
Childien among Europeans and Eura- 
sian>, pp. 343, 344. 

Lhildreii increase in proportion of, 

P. 222 . 

Childien (see Infancy). 

Cnlma, pp. 297, 304. 

I Chimin, p. 304. 

I Chime, p. 304. 

I Chin, as a birth-place, how classed, 

P. 49 - 

Chin, language of, p. 269. 

China, pp. 297. 304. 

Chin-{, immigration from, p. 279. 
Chinbi, in Rohtak, p. 145. 

Chinnie language, p. 2(19. Ixili. 
Cbintghhti in Ho^larpui,p. 151. 
Chiniot tahsil, increase in, p. 85* 
Chffttpuini, p 109. 

Chipi, p. 297. 

Chjshti-, pp. IQ 3 , 194. 3 nn, xljv. 
Chitral, biith.placo.s in, p. 283. 

Chitrali language.^ p. Uiil. 
Chhitaigupt (see Chatargupt). 

Chjttas, or rough copies of prelimU 
nary record, p. 34. 

Cho, pp. v95, 29O. 

Choia, p. 31V 
( 3 hoia, Dakhna, p. 290. 

Cliuli-marg, p. 110. 

Choi, p. 305. 

Chor (sand torrents) effect of in Ho- 
shiirpui, p. 84. 

Christian-., .>)ative(see "Native Chris¬ 
tians *') 

Chaughattas. pp. 142.310,312. 

Chuha Bhagtai, in Kahiila, p. 120- 
Chuhar (Mandi) census taken by 
day in. p. 38. 

Chuhaishahi, p. 300. 
ChiihcShahDaula. pp. 198*199- 
Chuhra, as a sect, pp. 89, 9 o* 97 - 
Chuhra, ca-.t and religion compared, 

p. 9 i>. 

Chuhra, Dinddt. p. 297 - 
ChiShrav pp.Qi. 98 * 395 - * 97 . V 7 , 
321. 33 *. 3 ^ 5 , 34 *. 351 . 353 . 358 - 
Chuhrau, blmdness among, p. *38. 
Chiihras, wliicatioa among, pp. * 54 . 
* 59 - 

ChdhiBS, entry of religion of, p. xvii. 
Chuhra.s, in.anity among, p. 231. 
Chuhras, leprosy among, p.JW*- 
Chdhras Mussalmun, p. xliii. 
Chiihias, sects followed by, pp- 104, 

t6i>. 

Chuhras, Sikh, p. xliii. 

Chiibrat., sects of, pp. aoo, *o*- 
Chiilha (hearth) U!.a of the term, 
pp. 8, ix. , 

Chuia. p. 297. 

Churahi language, p. *68. 

Church of England, p. 98* 

Chirtgar, p. 3 W 
Circle, defined, pp. 1,1. 

Circle, should it be same as patwAn s 
.circle, ? p. * 4 * 

Circle List, defined, p. r. 

Circle LUt, detail* explained, pp. 2 , 
X, xl. 


Orcte 

tion of, p. V, , ; 1 - ; 7 

Grde List, ipocimani«, \ 

Cirde Lists, issued Ih , 

P- * 5 - 

CirdemapR, supplied to, 

p. (X. ' ,' ■ 

Cii'cle summaries, numb^' 
pp.as, 26. , . WW'. ; 

Cities, occupations in,, pp. $1^1 

Civil condition (sec Martial^. 

Civil stations, houBe-i io» p. ?♦ . . 
Oans (see "castes" aw **:to|>* 
castei.-') ^ * 

Clarke, Mr. R. pp. 11, 19* 30. 

(^ssical pardlei in the maCtor 01 
seciR, p. 102. 

Classilicaitnn of Khedule etHfito)i 


ClfftirX Mr!! p. 3«. 
Coldstream, Mr., pp. 


14. 147. .S 4 , 

2 DS. 33 S. 34 I- , j,; 

Combined occupatioasCcombine^ wju 
agricultur.-), pp. 3S4— 356 * *Vn, ciY. 
Commercial castes, pp. 3*0,32$, 3 ^ 
Commercial occupations, pp. 351* 354 

30.357,358. 

CominiBsionet, share in enumeration 
work, p. 30. 

Compilation, meaning of tl|e terjB, 
p. 41. 

CoinptUtion, system followed, in, 
pp. 53 —56. 

Complex occupations (several occu* 
patuma pursued by one man^ 
,. 1 'P‘ 346 ,. 3 I 7 . . ^ ^ L»J^ 

Cnngr«teJ districts, pp. 62, 275* 
Contractors, p. 3108. 

Coirectoexs of the enumeration, 
pp. .-8-29, 78, 79. , ^ 

Correspondence between aptb^CwpS 
offices and tahsildAfS, p. xa. 
Correspondence, rule ol, duHog eeu* 
meration, p. 3J. 

Correspondence with Native .States, 

P- 5 fi. 

Correspondence with officers, rulaef, 
pp. 1, iii. 

Correcti'n slips system of, p. 54. 

Cost of Ceii'Us (see also 

turc). p. cxi. 

Cotton industry, pp. 35 i>ii , 554 * 

357 .358- ^ . 

Co'ton trade, fluctuations p. 71* 
Country, occupations in, p. civ. . 
Country, proportion of sexes 10* 
p. 2. 

Cowan, Mr., p. 170. 

Criminal tribes, pp. 333 * 534 v 
Ctuoke, Ml., quoted, pp. * 99 * 5 o** 
311 . , * 

Cultivable area, density on, pp. bi, 
xxxiii. 

Cultivated, area, density o®t pp. 61 , 
xxxiii. 

Cultivation, increase of, p. 79. 
Cunningham, Sir.A., p. ii 7 r 
Current ycai, inclined in age r«» 
returns, pp. *03—205. 

D, 

Dnbcndra Nath Tagore, p. 172. 
DaWu, p. 398- 

DabUan, pp. ni,it3. *14* *16,148* 
197. 20l 

Dadheri in Samrala, p. lOj, 

Dddhl, jagirof.p. 77. 

Dadpotra, p. *98- 

DSrtrl UnSUW. Pl>- ='* 3 .' l“‘- 

n.du, 1)p. 147 . ' 4 S. 

Dadubani, p. 147 * 

UAdul, p 3 > 4 - 

Dadupnnthl, pp. I 47 i 148 , 300. 
Daliarwar listiof fiub<astes., p.SS* 
Dagl (Pattanl) language, p. Ixii. 
Dagis and Kolis, deaf-mutM among, 
pp. 234* * 35 - . . 

Dagis and Kulis, leprosy among, 
pp, 242, 243. [33*- 

OAgK I'P. * 47 i » 9 *» * 98 . 3 «», 3 oi, 
Oagoh, p. 304* , , 

Dagshai cantonment, iw}t attachedJto 
any town, p. 9. 

Data. p> 30^ 

Dainfwdl, p. 3 <^ 4 - 
Dakaut. p. 295. 

DAkaut BrahmanH.p. 104. 

D&k hangalow, special supervbiion of 
census ot, p. XV. 

Dakhin-asu, biith.plgce, howdasa* 
cd, p. 49. 

Dakbnandi language, p. Ixiii, 
DaUhni. p. 290. ^ 

Dakhnl language, pp. 263, Ixii, IxiU. 
Dalai LAma, p. 1&5. ^ 

Dalai, p. 304. 

Dalh , included in the list o( towni* 
p. 9 ' 

Dalhoustc, census taken by day iiu 
p. 38. 

DAlii, p. 305. 

DalwAna, p. i*8. 

Din, p. 336- 
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INDEX, 


Dftndaa (iitavef), p. fM-, 

I^ndha language, p. luU 
Uandi, pp. 1^12, M3. 

Dand'Panthi, p. >35’ 

Dang, p. 390. 

D&da, pp. 398, 309. 

Dd;4>li, pp. .iQd. 331' 

Darir, p. s-ia. 

Dariwan language, pp. 3C8, lxu« 
Darbas, p. 393.. 

Diii/p. 3»a. 

Dana, p. ■^93* 

Dani-sevak, p. 105. 

D&uMl, p. 304. 

Darn, p. 298. 

DailchAii, p. 3<7, 

Darman inuniapatity, abolished since 
iSHt, p.0. 

Daroi (Pahaii) language, p. Ixu. 
Ddfpa N&th, p, M4. 

Dar-.hanl, p. m 5. 

Darug.ir, p. 298. 

Danina arluui, p. n^. 

Darwe-vh p. xbv. 

Daiyi (see DanaU 
Daiiaibil, p. sub. 

Darya Naih, p. 114. 

Darzgar, p. 3 iH. 

Dai/M, pp*. 2^)H, 350, 335. 352. 353* 
Darzi.,, blindnes.among, p. .139. 
Da.ka, Hensi'.y in, p. (ij. 

Da»tgir, p 194. 

Dat, pp. n2, 

Uitiriiiir. p 12). 

Dat MuhiaU, p 341. 

Datong-kar-pt>, p. 2>fi. 

Daudoutia, p. .'yS. 

Daiikhai monisteiy, p. i8<l. 
Daiile'.hahi, p. 100, 

Dainishatn, p. 300. 

Daiin, near Khaidi, p. 158. 

Ddwan, p. 3IJ. 

Dayanand ftaia-.w-’ti, pp. 174, 175> 
»77. 

Daytime, lunsus taken in the, in 
certain tia<t5. pp. 3S, in 
Deal and dumU, gwHga hahra, p. 22. 
Deal and dumb, mstrui tun:, a^ to 
entiiM»of. p XVII. 

Deii and dumb, siatistiis ic.;arding, 
pp 231 —235, IV' l'’‘> '*'• 
DeathTd'e of Itmales, pp. ii5, 220. 
Dcith-ialeN pp. xivu \Wui 
DeathTate-., varwlionN m, p. 20S. 
Deuth'iatcsi (see *1^'sanitary Re. 
turn-i). 

Deg&ni language, pp. ;7Ui I mu. 
Denial, p, ayS. 

Dehgan, p. 

Dehgan, Upk p. 29S. 

Uehgaii', p. ’98 

Dehia in .Uwai, pp 1 'i, T22. 

Deipiira in Dasuv.!, p. iS5< 

Deiils, pp 97, »*»• 

Delhi eantunment included in town, 
p 9> 

D«hi city, charai ter ol Con ,us woi k 
in, p. 32. 

Delhi city, oiciipatloni, in, pp. 35;, 
358, cv -cvm 

Delhi city, recuid ol healths in, p. 8. 
Delhi city, ichgions in, p 74 
Delhi city, separate tabulation regi>. 
tcis for, p. 48. 

Delhi city, stad loi house numbering 
in, p. 32. 

Delhi city, system of rough prclnni* 
naty record in, p 24. 

Delhi C'ty, wards in, pp. 4. 'o 
Delhi distiict, decrease in ruialpu. 
piiiation ol, p. S3. 

Delhi district, decicase ofimmigta- 
tion pp, 27S»28 o, 181. 
pelht district, check tickets for mad 
travellei' m, p 38. 

Delhi Disiilct, vVdhabfsin. p. lyi. 
Delhi tahsil, d8n ity in, p. <)i 
Delhi, language of, pp. »i2, Ixii. 
Dennys, I apt., p. 33. 

Densuv ol the population, pp. 60—03, 
XXXIII, X s;(vi. 

Densi y m towns, p. 75. 

Oeo, p. 304 
Deol, p 304. 

Dc()andanis, occupations, pp. 348* 
3SO, XVII, \xi. 

Deputy inipectors of polue, as 
chaige supt nntendenti, p. 11. 

Dera, as a bn th place, how classed, 
p. 49. 

I)wa lUbi Ndnak, p. I'ja, 

Deta Chut Sahib, p. 124. 

Dera Dun, p. ib2. 

Dera Dm Fanah in Muzaffargaih, p. 
199. 

De a Dm Pandh, not counted as a 
" town,” p 0. 

Dera Ghdrf Khin civil station out¬ 
side municipality, p 9. 

Dera Umad Khin cantonment, in¬ 
cluded in town, p. 9. 

Dera Umad Khin civil station out¬ 
side niumripality, p> 9. 

Dera Ismail Khin, special boat Cen¬ 
sus at»p. 37. 


DerawiI language, pp. 265, Uu. 

Deal language, p. Ixu. 

Dcirl language, pp. Ixit. 

Deawib language, p. aOs, Ixu. 
Deswara, p 300. 

«Deva.Nigar( character (seeNigrf). 
Dev-Dharm, pp. 173. 179—181. 

Devee Ndth, p, no 
Devf, up <)2, 108—111, 154, 

Devi itos, p. )28. 

Devi path, p. no. 

Devi Purin, p. 110. 

Devki-nandaii, p. 120. 

Dhabd, p. 29S. 

Dhabi, p 
Dhadlii, p. 3'o, 

Dhadwal, p. 31s. 

Dhaga, p. 290. 

Dhdi, p 317. 

Dhiipanthi (I)lia|d Nith), p M4. 
Dhakdi, p. 304. 

Dhakof, p. 304, 

Dlialmil p. 3(S. 

D labwal, p. 304. 

Dhaiuan, p 317. 

Dhana. p. 2H11. 

Dhanik',, pp. 298, 311, 333. 

Dhauiks, «iuratiun among, p. 254- 
1 )l«aRai<s, le])ro-.y among, p. 242. 

I Dhaniks, sect* loUowed by, p. 145* 
Dlungai, p. 304. 

Dhduia, p 313. 

DIuni.dl, p 31s 
Dhanui, p 2)1. 

Dlu'ilcir, 304. 

Dhanna Hhagat, p. 142. 

Dhaniic potrr MuhiaK, p. 341. 
Diuiiwmu (l)hanwantai), p. iu8. 
Dlurag, p 39S. 

Diia'hla, p 304 
Dhdmval, pp 304,322. 

Dhariiia Jtluj, p 121. 

Dhanna K111, pp. iSS, t8b. 

I)l)itin-( haiici, p. 151. 

Dluim Da pp. 12-,, 184. 

Dharnii [)iur, ]>. 12S. 

Dhatm Nath 114 

Dariii-.ala lantonment, included in 
town, p y. 

Dharmsal iii Una, p 126, 

Dharm Sin.,h, p. 1S4. 

DIui Natli, p 114. 

Dhaiwal, p. 304. 

DharvNdt language, p. Ixui. 

Dhaugri, pp .yS, 299. 

Dhed, p jyb 

Dhcdi language, p .'bn, Ixu. 
Dliialwal, p 304. 

Dhiiinf, p, 201. 
i)iiillon p. 304. 

Dliillu, [I. 304. 

Ohdwan, 0. 3'>4> 

Dhimaiip 3>5. 

Dhinwdt, p. 3IV 

DhifiWdr gills, woikship of Dhiuon, 
p luH 

Dim malic, pp. ibo, 104. 

Dhfwar, p. 303, 

Dhoba, p. 298. 

Dhobis, pp. -90,49'}, STf’f 3M, 33'. 
J3S, }52. )>.J. 

Dhobis, fern lie deal-mutci among, 
P- 2.35. 

I) i >bis, SCI followed by, p. 144. 
Diiogn, p jyS 

Dll »ld. (my-.tic songs), p. 154. 

Dholfs, |> 133- 
l-)hoiuriik.)ru, pp 295, ayb. 

Dlioiikal, pp ltd. >35- 
Dhonkii, p 29S. 

Dhoi.p 303 

Dhotdi.p 304* 

Dliiun ('.ub-oiders of sect-.), p 131. 
!)hu4t, p 30!) 

Dlui.lhi, p. 315. 

Dliii) pirithi, p. 114. 

Dimn Hu, p. 392 

DliunHus, pp. yi, 163,184,183, 3(M>, 
xlv. 

Dhimds, pp 288,299,3 m, 3ih, 322, 

)r 

Dhund-.. propoitiunol women among, 

p. 2ih. . 

Dhun^if, p 209. 

Dhuniawab p no. 

Dlm«.ar, p 295 a ly. 

Dhiisar, Cnaran.da>, p. 121. 

Dhus-vus, loi 

Diac)<. Mr. I*i(f., pp. 39, s8, 97, !2S, 
(86, 224» 251, 2(^, 337,340, 

34*. 

Dial Bhaiin, p. 127.^ 

Diaue>, u e of, during enumeration, 

pp 30, IV. 

Dilation, during abstraction p. 45 
Ofdss, p 3 u8. ' 

Uigambiras, pp. 91, 182—iBj. 

Dihba, p 298. 

Dihzdic, pp. 313, 334. 

Dillion, p. 3oi 
Dindii, pp 2y7, 317. 

Dm Panin, p. 199. - 

Dipalpur mimicipality, abolished 
since 1881, p. g. 


DjpdJpur tashil. iacreasa in, p. 8^. | 

Dispensaries, Ceniius o(, pp. 33> <b ' 
Dispensaries, Increase of, p. 7P- 1 

District inspectors d schc^s, as 
charge supennUindents, p. it< 
District kanungos in ab-'traetton 
offices, p. 430. 

Oittrict summaries, pp. 41, vii. 

Distiict tabItM (MS. reiiults), pre¬ 
paration of, p. 34. 

Disti ict tables, despatch of, p. sb* 
Districts, numhri and 512c <>l, p. 59. 
Ditdtre (Dattitreya), pp. 112, m3, 
120. 

Divorced persons, entry of, avil 
condition of, p. xiv. 

Diwin (Diwana). p. 30b. 

D iwana Sadhs, p ibi. 

Doilafs, p. 342. 

Dogar, p 299. ,, .. 

Dogra, pp 299. 3«9‘ I*’'*** 

Dtijfii language, pp. 266, 2b7, 208, 
Dohtar, p. dot- 
DoUl. p. 304. 

Domestic occupations, pp. 351.35 b* 
Dominant castes, pp. 3*>”"3^7* 
[)u.adh, pp. 188, 290. 

I)o>ali^. p. 299, 338. 

Dosat, p. 2yh. 

Dosh.ilj, p 299. 

Douic. Mr., p. 146. 

DiamA'je, effect i>t, on population, 
p 82. 

Dien, |). 310. 

Diew’s "Jammu and Kashmfi, 
p. 29?. 

, Dii.hak, p. 323. 

I Diought in ttic Salt Range tract, 

pp SI, S5. 

Dud |» jiy. 

Dulh, ;> 105. 

Duilhadhciri, p MS. 

Dudwii, p. yi5. 

Dnkpa, p i8i). 

DuUn l.il, p i»6. 

Diim pp. 210.310. 

Dunlin, p 271, 

Dumb, entile-, of, pje-umed to be 
“deal and dumb,” |» 4<i 
Dumna, as an rACiipafon, p. 147. 
I)umii.i , pp 20S, 2 )9 310, 31b, i?8. 
Dumna.. dcal-mutC'amon^.p '34. 
Dumnas, among, p. 2yi.)243. 

Duiniu . lepiosy among, pp. 242, 
Du nil a p 219. 

Diimii, p 2ni. 

Diirid p 2)Q 

Duma pm munii ipality, abolished 
Sint e last (Vfisus, p 9. 
Dunlop-''’inilh, Capt„ p. 338. 

Durga, p. 109. 

Dnnni, p )n 

Dtiiud (salutation to the prophet), 

P *94 

Du ini-Kalin, p. 219. 

Du^hili. p. 29b 
Dvisn Kuia^hs, p. 340. 

Dutanf, p 3'3- 
Du anni, p, 3'3- 

Diibh lin'Uai>e, pp 34b Ixui.xcviti. 
l)w.itki. pp i|H, 120, 123, 124. 
Dwarkinath p, p i.'8. 

Dyal D.1S, Niiankan, p. i57* 

E. 

Rast African dialects, p. Ixiii. 

Rast Indi ill, p 319 
Ki tcin Pl.uns uact defined, p 60. 
I'a->tc n Plains btates, imiiiigntion 
and cmigiatioii, pp 278, Ixxx 
-Ixxxii 

Kdurilmn, pp 244—2^9. 

Rittiritiun, abitiactsiclating to. pp. 

Ixiv -Ixxv. [354 

Kdut ition, ncciipatinns relating to, p. 
liducati'in by tahMts, pp. xxxiv— 
xxxvi. 

Fdiicdtioii, cnumcifttnr-v* mstructionn 
a. tt> I nines of, p xvii. 

Education, ordci to siipei visors as to 
entllc^ regal dmg,)) xiv. 
Edwir'lesib.id cantmincnt, included 
iiitown, p. 9. 

Edwaidc ibad civil ^tatlon outside 
munu ipalitv, p 9. 

Edwardi's,‘ill Mirhert, enquiiyinto 
(eiiiaU inlantic ule, p. sip. 

Egyptian languaijt, p. Ixiii. 

Ellen ihad muniripdity abolished 
siniu l.ist Censu., p, g, 

Elliot’s History ol Indn, p. 19S. 
Rlhot’s Races of the N.-W. P., p. 
197. 

Kmi^iation, effect of, on caste, pp. 
J}S. 

Emigration from the Punjab, pp. 
2B4,380, Ixxxv. 

Emigration (see idso Migration). 
Kmlnabad, p. 158. 

Encamping grounds. Census of, pp. 

ii. VI, XV, xvi. 

English, p. 3ty. 

English books and schedules for 
railway census, p. 36. 


Engliab books and tthedulei showit 
on tabsilhst, p. xxi. ^ 

English character axed by eottaei^ 
tors, p. 16. [54. 

English, diirct compilation into, ^ 
English, knowlei^e of, pp, 954, 

359, xvu, Ixix—ixxv. 

English, mother-tongue, pp. ayi, 

’ 272 343—344, Ixni, xcvili. 

English schedules, abatractiem of, 
^ PP* 4S, 47. 

Enumeration books, distribution of, 
pp. 18, xiii. 

Enumeiation books, form of, pp- 
23—24. 

Enumeration books, number used, 
p. 26. 

Enumeiation books, supply of, p, vi. 
Enumeration book., used on N.^W* 
Railway, p. 3; 

Enutneiato>, dehned, pp. i,i. 
Enumerators, tiom what classes 
drawn, p. 11. 

Knumeiators in Lshaul and SpUi, 
p. 39. 

Eniuiieiatois, numbei of, p. 13. 
Smtmeratois’ abstract, pp. 41, vii. 
XV, xvi. 

bpilepsy, p. 229. 

Kvtabbshment ol absti action offices, 
pp. 43. ‘I4. [xiv. 

Eunuchs to be entered as males, p, 
Euta-ian, p. 319. 

Eurasian, Englidi, p. 319. 

Kttiaiiian, Portuguese, p. 319, 
Eurasian^, pp. 342—344. 

Etiiasiaiis, education among, pp. 
2-,2, 254, 350. 

Kiiraswn-., re.igion ol, p. 97. [35. 

Ktiiopcan Census, accuiacy of, p. 
European (ensus, houses in civil 
stations, n. 7. 

Kiiropean, j'urasi-in, p. 319, 
Euiopcaii, Foituguusc. p 319. 
I'uiopean laie-., languages and 
birlli-pl lei's, p Kcviii 
Europeans, pp 319, 342—344. 
EuropcariN, caslo-enfrios of, p. xvd. 
Eitiopean%, edu<.iUoti among, pp. 
332, 2,4, 25;. 2 9. 

I'uiopean,, liuusebolders’ schedules 
loi pp 34, VI. 

Kuiop(',in%, religion of, p. 97. 
EvideniL, use ol Census iccordxin, 
P- sxx. [31. 

Kxpfnditun* ioruircd in districts, p, 
KxpcnHitnie m cantonment'.. p. 33, 
Expendituie Ui municipalities, p. 
U 

Kxjit'ndituie in Native States, pp. 
So, S7. 

b xpen Inure on Census generally, 

p. s87(XXI 

Expenditure, .N W. Railway CerUiUl, 
P V 

I' xpcndiiuie on lailways, p. xxtii, 
Exiia A-.M-.tjnt ( ommiwioneis, le- 
roidol good seivicc done by, p. 40. 
b'xtia C',tabliihment fur Census in 
dutricti, p. ji. 


F, 

Fagan, Mi., pp. 7, 11, 14,15, 40, 

58. 145, 146.182,183, 304|376,3n, 
33S- 

hamilievpp. <*5—08, xxxvi. 
hamitie « alier.itions m the origin a 
b 101. p. 4. 

bamily, ineiiung of the term in the 
ten.IIS, p f>, V, IX—X 
bamine, elfci t ul, on population, p. 

^ 79-81. 

Farpi, use of the term, p. 112. 

Farpi castes and sects ouniiiared, 
p. xliv, 

b ki|fr hingh liabi, pp. 150—157* 
lagirv pp. 299, 300, 315. 
ba<|{rs, blindness among^ p. 338. 
Faqlrs, education among, pp. 353^ 
2 S 9 . 

b^lqlt^, female deaf-mutes among, p. 
^ 35 * 

Faqffs, letord of sects of, p. xiii, 
Kaiakhn igar, decline of, p. 72. 
baiari, pp. 187, 191. 

Farid, (see llaiii Farid) . 
baddabad, unhealtinness of, p, 73. 
Farldi. p. 313. 

Faridkot, increase in, p. SG« 
baiiihta, p 339. 
baria^h, p. 317*. 

Farr, Dr., classification of occupa¬ 
tions by, p. 346. 

FairukbAbadi language, pp. 3ti3> 
Ixii 

Fdrsf language, p. Ixiii. 

Fdrsiwan, p. 317. 

Fatahgarh municipality, abolUhea 
since 1881, pp, 9. 

Fattehchand Bab4, p. 155. 
Fattehjang, not counted aa a ** Iowa, ** 
p. y. 
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INDEX. 


f ^ 

it Pitteh Singh, pp. 1C3, t66. 

L Femile educ%ti<m, pp. S 56 » *SQ- 
ji Fem»ie mfknttclde, pp. 7it, ai 7 « 38 p. 

/ Female migration, pp. Ixxkui, Ixxkiv. 

% Females, ageaot, pp ao5, 

Females among Europeans and Eura» 
aans,pp 343 . 144 . , . 

Females, entry oi riame<. of, in acne* 
dale^, pp. Kill, XVI. [xvii. 

Females, entry of bub*castei ol,p. 
Femalea, incieusem propoition ol, 
p. xlix. 

Females 10 towns, pp. 73 74 * 

Females, literacy and knowledge of 
English among, pp. Ixxiv, Ixxv 
Fmnales, more coiiettonuiiieration 

of, pp. 78*79 L350. 

Females, occupatiuna of, pP. xvii, 
Females, proportion of, to inilc>, pp. 
*13—330 xlu,-l. 

Females, recipiotal migration ot, 
PP- 373 .. 374 . 3 «o* ^ , 

Females record ol scctn of. p. xiii 
Ferosepore (Mse tlro/pu'j 
Ferries. Census at, pp. i;, n, vii. 
Fertility ol marned women, p. 226. 
Feudatory States, seo “.Native 
States.'* 

Fev«‘ epidemic of 1881 m Amritsar 
city, p 84 

Fevei epidemic of October 1890, pp. 

80, 84 8j, 94, 3 u 9 > 

Fibre industiy, p 3so 
Fihrist Hdlka, cncle list, p. iv. 

Fihrist Mau^a >a MohalU, village 
or ward list, p iv. 

Final Census, aatcoi pp ih, ly. 

Final Census, lie .cnption of tlie, p. 27 . 
Final Census inatiugtioiis to .upervi- 
ROIS, pp XIV, XV 

Final Census, opcidtions conneited 
with, p IV. 

Final Census, instruction. 141 enumer¬ 
ators tegardiiig, p. xvi 
Fines and rtwaid^ luf; abstractor,, 

p. 45 

Fireworks, dealer in, p 33 ^' 

Ffrozpur cantonment included in 
town,p,o. 

Ffiozpur distiut, ihangc m bound* 
arms ol, p 7b 

Firozpui district, immigialion into, 
pp 83 27**—27S, *V) 

Firozpui district, merrase in, p. 84. 
Firorpur Jlinka, decline ol, p. 7J. 
hiiorpurf langudKC pP -05, hii 
Klemisii language, pp. Ixm, xcvm. 
Foreign races pp 334. 335* 

Foiests, cnumtiatioii ui, p 24 
Foim. toi abstraction and tabula¬ 
tion, punting ol, p ‘>3 , , 

Forms, piinluifc and^ distiibution ol, 

P as. 

Foiayth, Sir D.. P » 7 o. 
toil Mackcson counted as a 
“ town" in Jb8i, p 9. 

Fiance, pei soiib bui II in, P xivii 

tieethiuker, pp Q/, xlu. 

l-remli Unguagi, PP ixiii, xcviu. 

brenclimen, p 344 

bruit and vegetable industry, p. 3 i”‘ 

budging duiingabstiactibn, p. 44 

buqrd, p. 300. 

Furniture makes, p. 35^. 

G. 

Gad&gar, p. 300. 

Gada Naraina, p. 300, 

Gadana, pp 3cu> 381. 

Gaddi, Btanman, p. 300, 

Gaddi, Khatii, p 300. 

Q^di, Kajput, p. 300. 

Gaddih, pp 300, 3)2. 

Gaddis, language of, pp. 26S, j >9. 
Gidis, pp. 301,318, 333. 

G 4 di language, p 209. 

G&dl ana Uadi, p. 3^4. 

Gadun, pp 3 2, )70 
Gadtc language, p. Ixiii. 

G&gra, p. )ui. , 

Gggn, p. 301. 

Gahldan, Lima of, p. i8t> 

Gihn (or Gin) language, pp. 269, 
Ixii. 

Gikhar, p. 301 

OakUhare, pp. 301, 311, 32/, 323, 

343. 

Gakkbarb, blindness among, p 239 
Gakkham.deafmuites among, p 234. 
Gakkhais, education among, pp 

^^3,355. 

Gakkhars, proportion of women 
among, p. 218. 

Gallis, Cenbus taken by day in the, 
GiJjii, ,.31 3 - . 

Gaenas. Bishnoi priests, p. 140. 
Gaodapur, p. 326. 

Caedewind in Amritsar, p. 156. 
GAndhi, pp. 290,304. 

^ndhiU, p. 301. 

Gan4ia Jata^ p, 138. 

Gittteili, p. 107. 


Ganesho, Mu, of Kang» P* 

Ganga lUs. pp. i)5. J58. 

Gaogai Nitb, p 114, 

Ganges, veneration of the, pp. 105, 

luQ. 

Gang NAth, p i i4> 

Gangbof workmen, Census of, pp. 33, 

VI. 

Gangdshihfs, p. 158. 

Ganf p 307 
Gan].unat(, pp. 127, 128. 

Ganjbakhsh. p 

Ganjbdkhslue Sikh , pp. i^S, i5j. 

Ginnu, p 133 

Gaia, p 3<)0 

Caras, p 3119 

Uorgijie, p 300 

G irrisiianl<.ir mtinu ipalit>, abolished 
hince la t C Ln,u . p 9. 
Garhshankartah d cleusity m, p 63. 
tiarhwdll langu ige, p 3r*8, Ixii. ' 

(jaifjd, p 2g I 
GAni (sec Gihif) 

Gar.i, pp 301, 338 3)2. 338. 

(faur liidhinaiis, pp. 295, 335. 

Giuii Siddh, p. I i. 

Ga3d p ns 
Garni, p 29S. 

Garelte, issin of f'enius instructions 
in tlic, p. 32 

Oazet'tns, u>< ol Diitnct Cen u, 
Hrport lot p 34, 

CeKii. p 301 
(^clukpi i> 1%, 

(jciitalogi t‘ and hauls, p tS4* 

Glad Jone, Mr Deputy t ommis* 
sioner of \iiilnla pp.-7, 83 
Gencial labour, pp, .5 , 3-54, 3‘:o, 
3S7 

til neidl int.u.hant , p 3^4. 

Geid‘, [I 309 

Gtimaii language, pp. 243, Ixiii, 
xcvm 

Geniuns, p }4t. 

t>( i many, pr t sons born in, p. xcviii 
(ihilid, |i >10. 

Glidlcla, {I 301 
Gi>.ni-miiqtl]i(l, p 191. 

Ghai , p]>. )oi, 342 

Gluldsir (.te al>u Gakkhar), p. 301 

Gitakiial, p 301. 

Ghtlja [I 313 

Ghanaui, no lunger counted as a 
town, p 9 

Gtianava (. iiaudhn, p 1^3. 

(jlinncrd, p 30U 
(tiiaiKuu. p 3o(). 

Giiankat, p 301 

(>lia , n i ul tin tcun, pp. 13, 8, tx 
Gliirriiii p )os> 

Ghirlnsi, p I >t 

(jIuiiImIis, p 147 

(iliarid (giilitstlu, nunied), p 124 

(.Iniu p 317 

Gad'iat i, p 30 

Gluts (landing pine.), Crmus ol, 

p. 37 VJI, XVI 

Ghatsval, p. 304. 

Gliaui, p 310. 

(tliaus iil-arani, p >94* 

CIta/id is, pp Ti,, lou 
Gliaii Sal If, p lyb. 

(fliazni, p 2«>i. 

(iluriii lull lugeof, p. ixiii. 

(ihtbt, p 314 

Ghclii language, pp. 265, Ixii. 

Ghtl p 3‘V 

Cfhtizais, pp. 313, 33'*, 3*7* 

(»hlizais, iniinigrati m ol, p 3S3. 

Ghiuiih, pp -I , 301. 33^ 34*. 

(ihiratbs, blimlncs am mg, p 239 
Ghirath , dial mule, am uv, p 234* 

(ihiiath , education am ing, p asi. 
(ibuaths, lepio.3 among, pp. 242* 
*43 

Gill snllers, p 356. 

Ghorebaha. p 315. 

Gluncbaii, j» 3is 
Ghoicwaha Kdjputs, pp. 315* 342* 
Gliu 1, p 301 
Gbosb, i> 124* 

(jhotakliut, p 318. 

(ibulain.pp t>i,334 „ ^ ^ 

Ghulam Abmid Khan, L. A. C., 
p SS 

Gluildiii. Kbanzado, p. 301. 
GhuUmdn. p. 301. 

■irhuUmrada, p 301. 

(ihumin, p io4 
Gliuman in llatela, p 144. 

Ghuinidr, (> 308. 

Ghutnman,pp 3o4»3*i* 

Ghumat, p. ia'f* 

Gialargas, p. 315. 

Giind, p 29* 

Gibialtdi, pLisons wnn at, p. xcviii. 

Gil, pp. *93.303. 304, 319. 3**' 
Gtlini. pp. i94> 3it*. 

Gilgai,P3oS. 

Gilgiti language, p. Ixiii. 

Gllixai, p 313. 

GiIU, p. 3‘*4* 

Gtl^, p- 308. 

Gilkar, p. 3^* 


Gilmiia neai Jhang, p. tjo. 

Gnat. p. 301. 

Giiaths (seeGhiratha), p. • 
Girdhirf, p 128. 

Gin (Gm ), pp. M2, 113,300. 

Girnii pai|»t> p. 107. 

Girot Di3l Dhaun's fati At, p. 127. 
Girot, Shiahb at, p 188 
Cfoanese, pp 319, 343, 344. 

(toinc e language,). Uui 
Goats, dwgr icelnl conduct of, p. 15. 
(lolurdhan, p 120 
Gobmii-dasi, p. »S3 
Grbmd 'sahfb (UdAsO, p I5i. 

Gobinii Siiigh Cuiii, pp 91,92, 127. 

IS2, Ib3 1O4—16U. 

G tbindwil Ml Amiit ar, pp. 158,159. 
(.odaitii rivti p 120. 

(loniiba. p. 317. 

(/ohra p 134. 

Goitre, pp 229, 233 
(lokilDas, p i25 
Gokru, p, 306 
Gola p 301 
Gula Baba. p. 15$. 

Gola la p 2(9 

(jolrl an I Silver industiy, pp. 350, 
Gb, 3 S 7 . iSS 

Gold mith (see also SuniSir), p 351. 
(tuinal Pass, (‘ee Guraal Hass). 

(jundi, p )04 
Guild il, Auaii. p 240. 

Gonddl , pp >90, )i3, 321 
Gon (la laii'iiagi, p 209, Ixii. 

(iimclan, p us. 

(.oode, Ml. quoted, pp 335—337 

(r pAI, p 120 

(lOpil l>a . u 12s 

(«)pil D. , b At, HiJ. 

(fOpi) Nath, p 119 
Gopang pp 32s 3’"* 

(lupi Gi lud p 114, 

(^opf I haiidan, pp. 118, 123, &r. 

(ji>pj lutli, p|» Mb, 12S 

Goiakb Nath, pp < 13.1 >7* 

(>oraUh|)iir p 143 
(torakh Shankh, &c , p 117* 

(>ori, p toy 
(101 k in, p 30S 
Gof band, p 308. 

(nirkliitii lingiia^e, p. Ixiit. 
(lurkhatii, p 11?* 

Go "iins, pp 110, M2, M3, 117, 121, 
124—12S, Ml, xbv 
Gntam Ra^hi (Kikbl), p 107. 

Got! (ri le divi.ioii ), p )4o 
(jovetnioetii, oicupatioDs under (see 
Administration) 

Gionnmcnt sf viiits, occupation of, 
p Xvn 

Gi iin ind flour mtichanl , p. 354 
Gmui tradr, tfficts of, on popula¬ 
tion pp 7». % 

Granthi, p )oo 

Gi ion, huiisi groups In the hills, p. 
()S 

t.itnc, persons burn in, p. xcviit. 
Lri'tk luipuajre, p Uni, xcviii. 
Liimuwc'ihI, Ml , p. 32. 

(.roceis, p 

Gugiortmgga Pn, p. io4 
(.ugaiia, laic reieipt of enumeration 
books tiom, p 42* 

(iiijiii Un|judt,e, pp. 266, 2f'8, Ixii. 
(.utar Kbantihsil, increase in, p. SO. 
Gujars, p 2m. )o2, )oj, 442* 

(luiaix, setts lolloped b>. p. no 
GinrdnwAla civil sUtion outMde 


Municipabty* P d. 
GiijrinwalA oisbitt. 


84 

Giijiat ovil station outside Muimi* 
pality, p. 9 

Giiiiat cbstiict, mciedsc m, p. 84 
tiujidttown, uoheiUhiness ol, pp 
72 84 

Guiiatl, p 295 
Guirati(lain), p '84 
Guirdti language, f. 272, Ixm 
Gulib-dA I , PP Jit.a*"’* 

(,ui lb Sin,^h Soil'll, p 153* 

Gullarosh, p 21x1 
Gubi Sliab in Pasiur, p 1 'I 5 
Gumal Pass, Census ol survey pa"t\ 
in, pp 3 ' t“* . , 

Gumal Hats, mciedscd useot, p b, 

Gjn{>4-^hrr(ae,if and dumb), p -32 
Gurthainai,p ion* 

(*,uich&nfs, pp. 294, 3 ’ 5 * ^ , 

Guichanis (hill), enumcialion ol, 

P* 39 * 

G«rdAs Bhai, p 167. , , 

Gurdtspiir nvil station out in 

mnnaipdhty, p 9 . , . , 

Gurdaspiir distrut, cheik tickets lor 
road travellers m, p (S 
('lurdasput district, density in, P* 02 
(lurdaspui lah il, density m, p (n* 
Gurdittu, BibA. pp. 15 G * 50 , *03, 
164. , 

Gurdyil Smith, Sard.., p. ,31. 

Gurgaon civu station, not attaenwl 
to any town, p. 9. 


increase m, p 


Gurgimi liixtrict, check tklMts ftfr 
rt«d Iravellerti m, 

GurgAon didrict, RactuAtmiw 9 t 
population in, p. 82* 

Goi ^on district, xpectti bc«t tiidut* 
^.*n,P.37. 

Gurkhas PP* 279, 301. 

GurmAnfs, pp 325. 32h. 

Guimukhl, pp. 25*. 35;. 3.58,172' 
Guimuklif character oised by enu* 
meiatois, pp 15, ib. 

Gurmnhhi enumeration books, 
number used, p. ad. 

Gurnar, p. 300. 

Gut sen luiiguage, pp. 363, Ixii. 

Guru (ds a caste,, p 3oS* 

Guiuddttd I andit, p. i77* 

Oiirzindi.pp. 97, 300» 

Gusam (seeGoMin). 

GjAzhingpa. p. 29(1. 

GwOlaoi GwJui, p 289. 

(iwAlhaosi p. 289. 

GwAlp, p. <20. 

GwfllpA, p. 2b9* 

Gw ii. p. 317, 

Gwdtia, p. 317. 

H. 

llabiAsfs, p, ifiH. 

Hdh hi liiigudge, p. Ixiii 
ilihzibud municipality atudished 
sino iHM,p 9. 

Hdh/dbad tab il, mciease in. p. 84. 

U ihzdna, p 318. 

Haul irabad, migration to and from* 
p.Ixxxv 

HdiiAm, pp. 2 o, 311. 

Hikmi, pp 317.3*8* 
lliliwat,]) 304 
lUb, pp 3 'o, 301, 316, 333. 
liilkadar, supei .1 oi, p 1. 

H ilkdh, (ikU, p. 1 

Hal khdiluA (to wag the head), p* 

195 

Hdtn/a Ghaui Muhalla in btalkot, 
p 155. 

Hanbalms, p. i8g. 
lUn 'A, Bdbd, p. 15B. 

HAndibaung, p 114. 

Hanilids, p. 189. 

Hans, p 317 

Hdiei tdbsil, increahc in, p. 82. 
Hdiiumin, pp, 107/114, laa. 
liaipqi, p 191. 

Hai.3iia, p 305. 
tlarchdiHl p 107. 

UaiiUsii, p 00. 

HaidivAr. pp (9,118,108 
HaidAan, p 10 >, 

Haioubind, Guru, pp. 160, 163. 

tiargobindpui, p 159 

I Uliana la«giuge, pp 262,1x11. 

Haul bind, p 125* 

Hiri-dax, Baiiagt, p. i 2 %. 

MdnJa ul Suliiiidu, p. 130. 

II iifpur munit ipaUty, abulisbed siate 
18M, p 9 

fUr Kisbn (luru, pp. 102,163. 

HaHalp Dis, p 159. 

HanUraiii. p. 133. 

II uncs^-mikers, p 356. 

Hinib,p|» 302,334 

HArnis, LJiKdlmn among, p 254> 

Htr Rdi (mru, pp. lui, 1O3. 

Harya, p (>i ^ (h6 

Hashtnagar, hwat Canal in, p 
lUniUubA. p 151 
Hi.sdn Hdsi), pp 194, 19(1. 

Hass*n7ai, p ',13. 

Hduru, p 30). 

Hiwan, p 291 

Hazdia, (li nsity in, pp 61,62. 

Hi/d a, iiuri 1 I in, p. 86. 

Hoidi is, immigi>itiuti ol, p. 2 %i> 
ildZio, pp I (I, 16S, l<H> 
lld/uii Das |i IS9 • 
llraitb, i i ti ,t of an occupied 
hu» (, p IX 

Hi lit)), {\ .tenti ol. as a guide to 
huuuii lubiliti' n p. 7 
H, nil) t K .il It C hu)ba}. f 104* 
M( I (i)K bhdu , ioniration of, p. 

Hib <w l«ti,,uape p Ixili 

Hokliits. Oinun*t*i Um, pp. 193, ly; 
lit . p .'■9 
H.rii p 3U5. 

Hiri, p Si 

lb I pp 9-, 302, 3*^317. 

Ml ,pp 25,39,269* 

Hiliiai .101, p, 134, 

Ultra, p n- 

Hi'l. p-’i. f-4 

Hill Stite , enumeration bookx m, p 
Hill State , iininigidtioii and emigis* 
turn, VP 2/7, 3/b. Uxxi. 

Hill Stius (scc alio bimla Hit 
Stale*) 

Hill liait dcfmetl, p 60. 

Hills, longer time required for anu* 
I meiation in the, p. 30. 

I Hindi lingu-ge, pp. 122,260-265, 
269, 271, ixii. 
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INDEX, 


H1ndkfliiniru^«,pp. Ht a6i, ^Si 
170, 300 , Ixii. 

Hiadko Uagutse, pp. 3 < 5 !» 265^ 370» 
Ixii. 

Hindu, meaninif of tke term in Cen- 
sui classiiication, pp. 48,89,1784 
Hindu face also Retigiona.) 

Hindurt Uugfuage, p. 268, Ixii. 
hinduatftn, aa a birth-place, how 
classed, p.‘49. 

Hindustini (caste), p. 314. ^ 

- HindusUnf ianatica of Patosi, &c., p. 
290. 

Hindust 4 n(<Hind( language, pp. 

360-363, 371, btii. 

Htndwdl, p. 390. 

Hin^Uj, p» It;. 

Hinjra, pp. 303, 303. 

Hlr, pp. 389, 304. 

Hfra Ois. pp. 125,126. 

Hfra Ddhf, pp. 153, 136. 
Hias&r.change m bo(indarie<)Df,p. 78 . 
Hiss 4 r, migration to, pp. 278, 378, 
380. 

KUfiir tah-dl, increase in. p 82. 
Hodal, shrine of Kidhi and Krishna 
at, p. 130 . 

Holdings, average size of. p. xxam* 
Holdings, their lelation to families, 
pp. 66^7. 

Holidays in connection with the 
Census, p. 37, 

Holland, persons born in, p. Xcviii. 
Horn, pp. 110, 175. 

Homestead worship, p. 103. 
Hongkong, connection of Punjab 
with, pp. 270. 386. 

HoshUrpiir civil station, outside 
municipality, p. 9. 

Hoshiirpur district, den.stty in, pp. 
61-63. 

Hosh'irpur district, mi(^ation to and 
from, p. 276. 

Hoiihiirpur district, increase in, pp. 
83.84. 

Hoshiarpur district, tribes of, p. 302. 
Hoshiirpur municipality, religions 
in, p. 74. 

Hoshiarpur municipality, record of 
hearths in, p. 8. 

Householders’ schedules, distribution 
and ci.llertion of, p. xiv.xv.xvi. 
Household's’ schwulcs.on railways 
‘ p. xii. 

Householders* schedules used on 
N.W. Railway, p. 37 - 
Householders' schedules, use of, pp. 

34 * 3 * 1 . ii# V, vi. , 

Householders' schedules, use of in 
institutions p. 33, ii, v. 

Household servit e, pp. 358 * 
House list, (see t Village Ot Ward 
List,) 

House lists for canal gangs, p. 33. 
House list'*, preparation of by pat* 
waris, p. 12. 

House maps, p. 3. v, 

House maps, (Khika,) p. 22. 

House meaning of the term 
Census, pp. r,-8,s,ix.^ 
Houie-numbeiiog. pp. ix, X. 
House-numbering, dates fui, pp. iS, 

30 . 

Huu$e*numbeiing expenditure on 
p. 31. 

House-numbeiing in bar and that 
tracts, p. 3S. 

House-numbering in towns, p. i 5 - 
House-numbeis, affixing ot, p, 5. 
House-numbers, scries of, pp. 3,4. iv. 
HouhC-property, living on, p. 354 - 
Houses, pp. 63-65, 67, 68, xxxvi. 
Houses unoccupied, how lecorded, 
pp. 23 , 23. 

Hugel, Baron, quoted, p 261. 
Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 193- 
Hujra Sha^i Mukfm (or Mohkam), 
pp. 194. »95- 

Hungarian language, pp- ixiu, 
xcvHt. 

Hiintcr’s gazetteer, use made of,p.40 
Husain Bbagat, see Sain Bhagat, 
Hu'saini, pp. 300, xiv. 

Husain! brahmans, p. 327. 
Hutchinson. CoL, pp. 38, 240. 
Hutchison, Dr., p. 267. 

I. 

ibbetson, Mr., Pref. pp. 3, 4, 10, 30, 
76, 1 45 i ft- passim. 

Icchia dhiif, p, 271. 

Icchra^ p, 107. 

I likadar, charge superintendent, p. i. 
lUkah, charge, p. i. 

Illiterate, meaning of term, p. xviu 
lllitm'dttv nikhwinda, p. 30. ^ ' 

Intiini Aktm, Abu Hinifa, p. 189. 
Imim Jiffr, p. 189. 

Imindap. 18;. 

Immigration (see Migration), 
inercai^e and decrease of population, 
pp. 76—86, xxxviii, xxxix* 

Increase of populatkiii, effect of 
B^Cfation on, p. 385. 


Indar. p. 106. 

Indc 6 nite occupations, pp. ssa, 357. 
Indent for enumeratioa books, 
of, p xiv. 

Independent occupations, p. ^3. 
Independent territory, as birth-place, 
p. xxi. 

Independent territory, immigration 
from. p. 279, 283, 284, Ixxtx. 
Indigenous population, p. 275. Ixxxii. 
Indus River, veneration ot, pp. 105, 
106.128. 

Infancy, ages returned, pp. 208-209. 
Infancy, death-rate of the two sexes 
in, pp. 215—220. 

Infanticide (see Female Infanticide). 
InfanN, entry of un-named, p. xvi. 
Infirmities, pp. 228-243. 

Infirmitie-,, instructions as to entries 
of, p. xvii. 

Insane, instructions a.s to entries of, 
p. xvii. 

Insanity, pp. 228 - 231, Iv. tix, Ixi. 
Inspecthm ^ enumeration by Superin¬ 
tendent, Census Operations, p. 30. 
In<.titutions, enumciation uf, pp. 33 , 
ii. V, vi. 

Instruction (see Rduoition). 
lo'-triirtions, character in which 

issued, p. 25. 

Instructions to enumerators, pp. 21, 
22. xvi—XIX. 

Instrui tions to supervisors, pp. 21, 
32, ix”-xv. 

Instructions to supervisors, number 
stipn|ied, pp. 25 > 20. 
liiln, birth-place in, p. 3S3. 

Iianf, QizallKish, p. 314. 

Iron indiistiy, p. 356. 

Irrig.ition (see aho Canals), p. 79. 

La Bubd, p- i 55 . 
isiihxai. p. 313. 

1 afzai, p. 3 J 3 - 
Ishta deota, p. ti6. 

Liam, progress of, p. 93 . 

Italian language, pp. Ixiii, xcviii. 
Italy, pe;sons burn in, p. xcviii. 
IthwM. p. 304. 

Ilwdl,p. 304. 

Itwar (Sunday), pp. loS, 106. 

j. 

Jadii, p. JT,!. 

Jadubinsi. p. 315- 
jadiin, p 31.5. 
jaeschke. Mr., p. 269. 
jdfarki language, p. Ixii. 
Jdfii-iis-sadfq, p. 189. 
jaga. p. 292. 

lagannatli, pp. 118, 123, 151. 
lagataii fiosain, p 121. 
jagdi piiri language, p. 262, Ixii. 
Jdgfiddis (liniding assignments of 
revenue), p. 355 - 
Tai^l, p. 304. 

Idhil, p. 31*4. 

jahir Pfr (Zahii Pfr), p. 105. 
jaidev Bhagat, p. 142. 
laikishnf, pp. 113, 120,300. 
lails, i en us ot, pp. 33. »» vi. x. 
Jaini-m In Hinduism, pp. 110, 114, 
nR, 120. 

lainpuri language, pp. 202. Ixii. 
Jains, ab'tractiun of entries regard¬ 
ing, p 46. 

Jains, kept separate from Hindus in 
enumeration, p. xiii, 

I ains. returns of, pp. 90, 91, 96, 
ain Sabha, help given by. p. 91. 
ains, sects of the, pp. 181, 185, xiv. 
ains (see also Religions), 
aipiii, immigiatiun from, p. 380. 
aipuri language, pp. 2G3, Ixii, 
lai RSm Dds. p. 139. 
jaisalmfi, immigration from, p. 260. 
laiswal, p. 315* 

Jaiswdr. p. 302. 

Jaiswdra, pp. 302, 308.310, 332. 
Jaiwdi, p. 303. 
jdjak, p. 311. 

i aiwdi, Awin, p. 390. 
nkhar, p. 304. ' ' 

akkhar, p 304. 
aid! Salad, p. 137. 
alal Bukhari, Saiad, p. 337. 
aldli, pp. 195, 196, 300, afi. 
Jiilandhar, abstraction office at. p. 43. 
Jdlandliat cantonmenc included in 
town. p. 9, 

Jdlandhar district, density in, p. 
61-62. 

Jalandhar district, increase in, p. 83. 
Jalandhar district, infanticide In, 
n. 2-9. 

Jdlandhar distrK^, migration to and 
from, p. 276. 

I alandhar Nath, p. 114, )i8. 
dlandhar tdhsih density in, p. 63. 
diandharf language,p. Ixii. 
dIaPi p. 300. ' 

alalpur municipality, abolished 
since . 1881, p, 9. 

Jalldd, p. 297. 
jaman Jattf, p, 197. 


[imaaho, p* 298. 
ammdn language, p. 267, Ixii. 
drapdr tahsfl. thCrease in, p. 83. 
amriid, a “town,*' p. 9.' ’ 
amrud cantonment, not attached to 
any town, p. 9 

Jamna river enumerttioa of passen¬ 
gers crossing the, p. 37, 

i arana river, vcneratimi of the, p.'i05* 
amsher, p. 219. 
amshfdf, p, 310, 

Janak, p, 

jandidU in (Amritsar,) p. 158. 
jandidla (in Uiandhar), pp. 9, 219. 
Janeo (sacreci thread), p* 118, et 
passim, 

laiigam, p. n6,306. 
jangat.p. 2 <) 6 . 

|| angl( language, p. Ixii. 
anidh, p. 305. 
aniiidn, p. 3'5. 
anjiid Ardin, p. 315. 
anpias, p. 315, 316, 321, 338, 363. 
anjiif.p, 315. 
aniuhar, p. 315. 
ankar, p. 29b. 
aniu-lila, p. 147. 
anui, p, 3 'S- 
inue, p. 3 > 5 . 

Janiihan, p. 315. 

I-rpak, t*. 305. 
jaidtli, p. 287. 

Jarula, p. 305* 
jarrdh, p. 311. 

Jashanshdhf, p. 3 ^- 
Ja^kdri (Zaskarf) language, p. 269, 
Ixii. 

i as Ndih, p. 116. 
aspdl Bangar, p. 152. 
aspdl iMahtam, p. 341. 

|asrae, Bdba, p. 129. 

Juswal, p. 315. 
jaswar, p. 302, 
jaswara. p. 302. 

Jal, Ahif. p. 304. 

Jal, Aiiwdl, p. 303 

lat, Ardm-Kamboh, p. 200. 

jnt, Awan, p. 290,302, 32a. 

jat, Bagrl, p. 3 ‘ 5 - 

lat, Rardt, p. 304- 

'al. Hi dti, p. 302. 

Jit, Bodla, p. 294 - 
lat, Chdndia, p. 294. 

Jat, Chang, p. 30'- 
^at, Changar, p, 296. 

>t, Chi'ma, p. 297. 
lat, * Inna, p. 297. 
jat, Chuhia. p. 302. 
jat, Daudputra, p. 298. 
lat, Uchgdn, p, 298. 


lat, Ibigar. p. 299. 
lat, CiLiKkh: 


har, p. 301. 
lat, (Jil, p. 3'9* 
lat, Gujai, p. 302. 

|at, Hdns, p. 317. 
at, Hami, p. 302. 
al, Her, p. 289. 
at, Kahut, p. 306. 

[at, Kamboh, pp. 302 » 3 ‘> 6 * 
at, Kanet, p. 3<'6. 

'at, Ka'.hniiri, p. 307. 
lat, Khokhai, pp. 302, 308, 313. 
at, Khairal, pp. 3.7, 323. 
at, Kumhdi, p. 331. 
at, Kuitana, p. 247. 
at, Lohar, pp. 302, 329. 

Jat, Mahtam, p. 309. 
lat, Mlrasf, p. 328. 

1.-11, mLcellaneous, p. 316. 
lat, Nat, p. 31 u 
Jat, .Nai, p. 320. 
lat, Nundri, p. 311. 

Jat, RaoH, p. 331). 

Jat, (JassAb, p. 331. 
lat, Rdjpiit, p. 303. 
lat, KAjpiit lanjua. p. 315. 
lat, Rawat. p. 316. 
lat. Rind. p. 294. 
lat, .Saini, p. 316. 

Jat. Seti Dogar p. 2991 
lat, .^hekh, p. 302. 

]at, Sobda. 293. 
lat, Tanaulf, p. 317. 
at, Tarkhdn, p, 329. 
at, lhli--i. p. 3<i3. 

[at, Vandh, p. 315. 

Jats pp. so, 93-^. 390, 302—295, 
297, 3 <’<), 3 'i. 3 »S. 33 >. 333. 335 . 
338, 33 <>. .343. 

Jat-,. education among, pp. 351, 353, 

2.55. 258. 359. 

Jats, infanticide among, pp. 219, 
220. 

! ats, insanity among, p. 331. 
ats, leprosy among females, p. 343. 
ats, potvandry amoi^, p. 224. 
ats ano Rdjputs in ^ahpur, p. 338, 
339 - 

Jats, sects followed by, pp. 113,228, 

J atdlhdrf, p. 115. 
ath, p. 303. 

atheia (ancestral mound), p. 104. 
atf, p. (12. 


Jatka (form of trying 

Jatkf langu^; pp. 360, 361 ,' 

3 f«, 371, 272, Ixu. ‘ 

jatoi, no. 325, Sa 9 i 
Jatoi Municipality abolished nntd 
1881, p. 9. 

latta (matted hair), p. 118, &c. ’ 

lausia, p 305. 
lawdhir Fat idf, p. 340. 
lawdhir, Ma). Kang, p. 1^. 
iawdhir Singh, p. (58. 

JawAla Parshdd, E. A. C., pp; 58, 
340, 34 ‘- 

leerii, p. 153- *■' 

lews, pp. 319, 334. 
ews, education amo ng, pp. 352,359* 
hddar. p. 304. - . 

[hdmbajf, pp. 139—143. • ‘ ^ 

I handrf, p. 317. « 

handa Mela. p. 135. 
handldli language, p. 365, Ixii. 
bang district, iien*iity in, p. 6f. 
hang district, saints of, pji. ijkF’fj 
ihangdivtiict, unit nf house^mb 
ing in wa tc portions of. p. 38, ’ . 
Jhang, postponement of horsd fair 
at, p. 19. 

Jhang, Sannidsisin. p. 111. 
Jhaitg-Magbidna, counted as om 
town. p. 9. 

Ihangwdll language, p. 265, IxiL 
Jhangi Shah lyhdKi, p. 197. 
jliatka, (see )atka). 

^hAn^ language, p. 362, Ixii. 
ia Uhagat, p. 106. 
ib, p. 3 ' 5 . 
ndnt, p. 30. 
ildi. p. 31B. 
inas, p, 31.5. 

ind State, increase in, p. 86. 
inda KabAna, pp. 130,131. 
inda Fir (/^da Fir), p. 106. 
inn khedan * playing the deVU**, p» 
200. '■ 

, Ip, P- J'5. 

. ir, p. 305. 

' (t Mai, p. 184. 

' It Sin^h (Ajit Singh), pp. (63, 166. 

, iwan Da^, p. ii7. 

] iwan Ndti), p, 116. 
o, pp. 3y5, ?96. 

.ochp, p. 295, 396. 

Ihoda Khai, p. 161. 

Jodha Ram. p. >29. 
j‘». P- 3 ' 5 - 
lugi padhas, p. 104, 
j'tgis PP- “0, 113 , 1 ( 8 , 399, 305, 
3 '«J» . 133 - 
joia. p. 315. • 

liiUmay.i, p. 110. 

'lomt holders of land, p. 355. 
o-ju, p. 295. 
lokliaru, p. 30I. 
r>-.hi. p. 2ii5. 
iu--hi mat. p. 113. 

oti Lai, p. ioO. 
oya, p. 315. 
p.342. 

liipl-kLhtir j(, p. is8. 

*utliai Singh, p. 163. 
uhih. p 306. 
ulAIia, Mo'lif, p. 306. 
ulaha , pp. 2.«C, 397 , 306, 330, 343 . 
iilAhas, education among, p. 353- 
ulahas, insanity among, p. 331. 
i.lahas, c ta iolkiwed by, pp i44» 
isK. - 

JulAi, p. 306. 
tiimna (sec Jamna). 

JulUmdur (see JAIandhar). 

Jutogh cantonment/ included in 
town, p. 9. 

i wata Das, p. 153. 
wAtdjf, p. 109. 
wAlamukhi, pp. no. 135. 
JwAlamukh municipklity, abolished 
unce i88(, p. 9. 


Kd’at, p. 30V. 

KahAbl, p. 293. 

KabJr, pp. 103, (43—1441 
Kabit ban -i, pp 14J, 144,306. 
Kabirpanth(, pp. 300, 306.^ 
Kabirwala tahsil, increase ^S* 

KAbiiH, p. 313. 

KAbuli language, p. Ixiii. 

Kabuli-Fashtd wnguegc, pp.^ a/e 
Ixiii. 

Ksbutrf, p. 337. 

Kachian in Jhang, p. 130. 
Kadmon-kA-mela, p. 135. 

KAfii.p. 306. 

KAfirf language, p. Ixiii. 

Kaf.<ihdoz, p. 310. 

KighAn, Ceasus taken by day in| p* 
38, 

Kahal, p. 307. 

.KahAr, p. 305. 

KahAr, as an oceapatioa, p* 34ft 
KAhin, p. 134, 
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INDEX. 


p.304,309. 

WihjoB, pp. 301, 309, 3*1, 
p. 304. 

JuMilri iMifutge, p. Uh> 
lltBmin, p, 305. 

K&hfi&ur, counted as A **towD*\ p. 9. 
iUbnjf, p. 138. 

lUhSta ?>li^'d’’su> bVcn by day 
in. p. 38. 

KAiaai. p. 3x0. 

Ktiuths (see iJso Kataibs). 
lUUt, 307. 

KAiatAs, (Kalafttbs), pp. 108. so;, 
„5>«,J35. 3«i- 

iCaiAths, education among, pp. 353, 
^*j5S.358, 359. 

Kaibta, p. 30;. 

Kaithal. Bluis of, p. 166. 

Kajeria, p. 313. 

KikAkhel, p. 316, 

Kikikhel, SAtad. p. 31$, 

Kakar, p 301. 

Kikar. pp. 3>3. 3ad» 3»7‘ 

KakArkhel. p. 313. 

KAkarzai. p. 313. 

Kakkas, the hve, p. 165. 

Kakkezaib, pp. 306, 335. 

Kakkf. p. 134. 

Kakuana. p. 331. 

Kalaigar, p. 318. 

KalaitAi p. 319. 

KalAk, pp. 300,307, 30S 331, 335. 
339 , 343. 

KalAK, education among, pp. 33 1 » 
353 .355 

KAla Manar. pp. 104,105. 

KalAaaur. counted ab a ^^town”. 
p. 9. 

KAU Ptr, p. 115. 

KalAwant, p. 310. 

Kalcha, p 3U> 

Kaldeo, p 301. « 

Kaleli language, pp. 36a. Ixii. 
KalepA. p. 114. 

Kalhal, p. 30^^ 

Kali, pp. 107, ug. 

KaliAna, pp. ijo, 131. 

KAti Kamit pilgnm*band. p. 135. 

KAU parshAd. p 340. 

KAlfposh, p 300. 

KalkA, p. 109. 

Kalladhans, p 1 ^6. 

Kaliar, no longer counted as a town. 

p. 9* 

K&lon. p. 304. 

Kalotar. p. 305. 

KalviniU, p 300 
KAlu Kahar, pp. 103. 159. 

Kalwar, p. too. 

Kamdchi, p. 310. 

Kamangar, pp. 312, 318. 

KAma, tranbldlkon for farm-labourers, 
pp. 23 . IV. 

Kamboh, AiAin. p. 290. 

Kambuhs. pp. i<)o, 303. 306. 324, 
335 

Kambohs, eiluration among, p. 3^3. 
Kamiand, p. 315 

Kamins (village inentdl-.), increase 
of, p. 370. 

Kamtra. p. 306. 

Kamoi. p. 30O 

Kampn NAth (Kanipa NAth), p. I14. 
Kanaishi language, p. 369, 

Kanak Nath, p. 114 
Kanarese language, p. Ixni. 

Kanaujf language, p. 263. 

KanAwarf (Kanauif) language, pp. 

369, Ixii. 

Kanbf. p. 308. 

Kanbo, p. 306. 

Kanboh. p. 306. 

Kanchan, pp. 30^, 307, 333. 

KAndhi language, p. 363, Ixii, 

KAndf. pp. .190, 303. 

Kaneia. p. 300. 

Kaneta, p. 306. 

Kanets, on. 306, 313,323, 340. 

Kanets, Dlmdncss among. ^39- 
Kanets. deaf-mutes among, pp 334- 
335. 

Kanets. education among, p. 353. 
Kanets. leprosy among, pp. 343. 343. 
Kangar. p. 306, 

Kangrt. p. 3«4S. 

Kiagr*, abstraction in, p. 43. 

KAngim, density in. pp. 61,63. 
KAngra. bouse-mtinbmnng in. p. 4. 
KAngra, increase in, p. '83. 

KAng^a, 1 Ankri forms in, p. 35. 
Kangn, p. 306. 

KAogrf language, p. 368. Ixii. 
KangwAli Mai. p. 166. 

Kanhava LAl, pp. 163-163.167. 
KambakL p. 114. 

Kanipa Natb. pp. 110, 115. 

Kanjars, op. 387.306. 307,343. 
Kanjtrs. bniahs among, p. 188, 
Ki»iri, p. joy. 

Kankar. p. 306. 

Kanphatta. pp. UAt "St " 7 - 
KattfArf. p. 316. 


KAftshf Ram. p. 1*6. 

KAndngoia. p. 103. 

KAndngos employed in compilation. 

K^Angos in abstiactipn office, 
pp> 43. 44- 

Kanilngos. number employed in 
enumeration, p. 13. 

Kanungos. use of English-knowing. 

in ab .traction, p. 47. 

KAndngos use of, in taking the Cen¬ 
sus, p. 12. 

Kdtiwardeh near BalUbgarh, p. 143. 

. KanyA-dAn, p. 336, 

Kap.il. p 317. 

Kapil Mum, p. 114. 

Kapi 1, p. vi7. 

Kapurrhala, density in. p. 63. 

Kapui thaia. increase in. p. 86. 

Kdi. p 113. 

Ka<al, p. 305. 

><ardt. p. 309 (see also KirAr). 
Karciiob, p 317. 

KdulAiis as units for tabulation 
registers, p. 4's. 

KArclAiis, sub-divisions of Native 
Steles, p 60 

Kaicwa (levirate marriage), pp. 142. 

323, 323. 30f^, 327, 340. 

KAiigai, p 317. 

Kaimkandi, pp 171-172. 

Kami Smgh, p. 167. 

Karnal civil sttation. outside muni¬ 
cipality, p g. 

Karnal district, change in boundaries 
of, p 7S. 

Kamil di.trict. unhealthy tracts in. 
p. 

Karnal district, Wahabis in, p. 191. 
Kdrnal town, unhedlthme-s of, p, 72. 
Karuiti language, p Ixii. 

KaipAla, p. 153. 

Kaudl, p 307 
Kanal, pp 107, 342. 

Kditdri-oi Kdltdns. p. 131. 

Kaitar .Singh, p. 1O3. 

Kaiunjia, p 308. 

Karwal, p 315. 

Kdsai, p 310. 

Kasaub cantonment, not attached 
to any town, p. 9. 

Kashddi, p. 306. 

Kdsbi. p. 306. 

Kaseia, p. 290. 

Kaahdl, p. 340. 

KashgAt I language, p. Ixiii. 
kasghari, p. 318. 

Kdsh'kAii tanguige, p. Ixiii. 

K lahmir.emigiatiun to, pp« 282.285. 
Kashmir, iininigraliun from, pp 220. 

VS, 379,38i*a83. Ixxxvi 
Kashmiri caate. pp. 220.283. 283,290, 
307. 3Vb 354. 

Kdshmf'i language, pp. 267, 268, 
271,273, 281, 283,1x111, ixxxvi. 
Ka'.hnuii Hamlits, pp. 295, 307, 336. 
Kashmiiis, education among, pp. 2^3, 

KAshtkar, p. 304. 

Kashab, p. 340. 

Kasohan, no longer counted as a 
town, p. 9. 

Kdspdti. p 306. 

Kdsiini (sccQasrAnf). 

Knst, p 307. 

Kasta. p 307 

Kasur tdhsfl. increase in, p- 85. 
Katach, p. 315. 

Katak, p 313. 

Katdlbashf p 314. 

Kathiawaii language, p. IxiIi. 

KAtik, p 307. 

Katoch, p 31S 
Kdtoch RAipAts. p. 220. 

Katuchi (Kahili) language, pp. 368, 
Ixii. 

KatwAl. p. 304. 

Kaulo in Gujiinwila, p. |36. 

Kaum (Qaum). use of the term. p. vi. 
KAya Nath, p. 114. 

KAyAnf. p. 301, 343. 

Kayasths (see Kaiatha). 

Kehals, pp. 307, 340 
Kehals, fihahas. p. 189. 

Kekan. p 293. 

Kelof language, pp. ^3. Ixii. 
Kennedy. Mr., p. 3. 

Keonthal, mcreate in, 86. 

KesAr-ddsi, p 139. 

Keahab Chandar Sen. p. i7t- 
Kesha DAs. p. 135. 

Kesho-Pantm, pp. J30. 135, 

Kesho Kim, p. 138. 

Keshwa KAm, p. 135. 

Kes, the uncut Mir of the true Sikhs, 
p. 93. 

KetAx. p. 139. 

KetwAl, p 315. 

Khadf, p. 306. 

KhAdii f language, pp. *62. 263, Ixii. 
Khaddr Sihib. pp. 157. 1^. 
Khagga,p.3i7 

Khaibar Paaa. enumerated m 1881. 

p.Q. 


Khaibar Pass, not enumerated w 
tSai, pp. 39.77. 

Khika the translation fot house- 
map. p. 32 . 

KhAkt ShAh, p. 154. 

Khakrob, p 90. 

Khakhf, p. 313. 

Khalifa, pp. 2^, 310. 

Khalon p, 409. 

KhalsaStkha.pp. 91—94, 162. 164- 
, »t>5 

Khanapuri KliAm. preliminary enu¬ 
meration. p I. 

Khanda-dhari, p. 165. 
Khinrte-ka-paliul, pp. 149, 165. 
KhAngi, p 307. 

Khdnguiwah, p. 307. 

Khankhel, pp 313,313. 

Khdn Singh, p 169. 

KhAnradi, p 307. 

KharadI pp 287, 317. 

KhAia Kaiaths, p 340. 

Khaiiik m Hissai, p 113, 

Kharar muniapality alwltshed since 
iB'li, p g. 

KliaiiAla, p. 31a. 

KhAikash, p 30S. 

Khaiote pp. 313,326. 
khaicdl, pp, 303, 307, 323. 

Khuial, [>. 30/. 

KharrAli, p. 307. 

Khar lapcsaii, p. 115. 

Khaiwat, p 301. 

Khis, p 10J 
KhAsia Kanets, p. 340. 

Khaskheli, p 313. 

Kliati. p 317. 

Khati pp 317,318. 

Khatllc, pp. 317, 311,332, 342. 
Kliatik, p. 307 

KliAtis. setts followed by, pp. 1I5» 
142 

Khatkar Kalan in JAUndhai, p. 158. 
Khatif, Aioia, p. 390. 

Khitif, Aiord, p 307 
Khatii, Baoia, p. 307 
Khatrf, laiswaia. p. 308 
Khatri, Sunir, pp 307.317,339. 
Khatii, faikhan, p. 308. 

Kh.iti is, pp. 90. 2H8, 2go, 292, 304. 
307.3«>».3*4 j 3J7. 32«. 335» 33<>» 
343 

Khatns, blmdnc&s among, p. 238. 
Khatns, cdu(.itton among, pp. 253. 
?<iS, 35 «. 2SU 

Khatns, females deaf-mutes among. 
P 235. 

Khatns, infanticide among, pp, 319 

330. * 

Klutiis, insanity among females, 
p. 231. 

Khatns, sects followed by, pp. ii3, 
130, I 2 (), 127, 128. 131, 136, 148, 
139, 160. 103, 179 
Khittik, op 313, 313, 336. 

KhatUk Khel, p. 313. 

Khdttar, p 308. 

Khil. p 307 
Khemidur, p. 298. 

Khem Dis, p 129. 

Khcmia, p 30S 

Khem Singh BAbA, pp i^o, 151. 
Khera Deuta, p. 104. 

Kheshgi, p |i2 

KhetpAl (Kshctiapila), pp. 105. 

108 

Khetian, p 294. 

KhiAt, p. 29S 
Khicid, p 315. 

Khjva, in jlung, p, 130. 

Khizr. Khwaja, pp. lOS. 106. 

Khoid, pp 28% 30S, 31:, 310, 339. 
Khoias, education among, p. 253. 
Khojas, insanity among, p. 231. 
Khojts of Bomba3, p 138. 
Khfikhai-|iaiA< ha, p. 311. 

Khokhirs, pp 142, 289, 303. 308. 
Zn, 339 — 34 '. 

Khokiiais. education among, pp. 
253 . 255 

KhokhrAn, p 308. 

Khokhrin, p 30S. 

Khosa-, pp 2g4, 335. 342. 

Khoyas (hill), enumeration of, p. 39 
Kho twAI, p. 313. 

Khot. shiine of Kala Pfr at, p. 115. 
KhuUr, p. 308. 

Khuhdr. p. 308. 

Khdi Miran. p. 198. 

Khtijail, KhwAja, p. 195. 

Khumra, p 309. 

Khunsi, p. J03. 

KhurasAn, as a birth-place, how 
classed, p. 49. 

KhurasAnf language, p. 370, Ixtii- 
Khushdb tahsii, increase in, p 85. 
KaushAb town, increase of, p. 73. 
Khusra, p. 303. 

Khwiia, p. 308. 

KhwAia Khizr, pp. 105, 106, 137. 
KhwAja-zAda, p. 316. 

Khyungpo, p. 345- 
Ki monasteiy. p. 186, 


KidAmith, p. 199- 
Kimi, p. 308. 

Kipttiig.Mf. J. L. PcAA. 99. til, 
^y6. 

KuAoa. Jogl monastery tijf 

131- 

KirAr, pp. 390, 391, 309. ^38, 
Kiratpur, 151. 156. xdo. iQf. 
163.164, 167. 

Kiria-karm (funeral ceremooles), p. 
176. 

KirtArour, pp. 131, t63« 

Kishtfban, p 310. 

Kisbtwirl language, pt »68. lati, 
KiUb Mardamshumirl, enumm* 
tjon book, p. IV. 

Koftgar, p. 3i>9. 

Kohat cantonment, included in town 
p. 9. 

Kohar cantonment includes troopsoo 
Mirantai Expedition, pp, 33,86., 
Kohat district, enumeratton of m 
mad glaziers in, p. 38. 

KohAt, Mkhs oi, pp. 150. 163. 
KohAtf, p. 313. 

KohAtf language, 270, Ixiii. 
KohistAni, p, jt3. 

KohistAni language, pp. s7o,Ivlt}. 
Kolikani, p. 318. 

Kohrf, p. ^K. 

Kot (jaum nahfn, p. 197, 

Kokandf, p. 318. 

Kolai, p. 305. 

Koii langtiajge, pp. 368, IxH. 

Kolts (seeaUo DAgls), p. 341. 
Kondal, p. 315. 

Konl-maig, p. ijo. 

Konte, p. 300. 

Kore%hi, special boat Censusat, p. 37 
Koii, pp .97.308,510,314,33,,Ml. 
Kori, Chamar, p. 308. 

Kon IdHwaia, pp. 303, 308. 

Kot Adu, not counted as a town,'* 
P 9- 

KotAna, p. 203. 

Kotgarhi language, pp. 268, lx», 
Kutla (in Jaipur), sKnne cf ShAmJi. 

p. 108. * 

KotwAI, p. 315. 

Kii^hn, pp. 107. 120, isa, 133.137. 

133., 

KubAr, p. jo8. * 

Kubhar, p. 31^. 

KubhAr, p. 308. * 

Kuchband, p. 317, 

Kuchi Momands, immigration (rf. p 
284. 

Kuhata, p. aov 

Kuimi Jaiswaia, p. 3o3» • 

Kuka, pp. 92, 168—171. 

Kukara, p. 317. 

Kulal, p. 3<}6, 308. 

KuUog, p 134. 

Kul Jam* Barup, p. 138. 

Kulu, house numbering in, p. 4, 
Kumbhi. p. 308. 

Kumbi, p. 341. 

Kurohar, as an occupation, pp, 346 

347. 

KuinhAi' BhattI, p. 315. 

KumhArs, pp. 93, 394, 306, 31^, 531, 

353. 

KumhArs, blindnOM among, pp. 238, 
2J9 

KumhArs, education among, p. aji. 
KumhArs, insanity among femam, 
p. 231. 

Kumhars, sects followed by, pp, 103, 
106, 

Kumfz, p. 305. 

Kunba, not a suitable translation of 
‘'family,** p. 8. 

KundAmarg or Kundipanth, p. no. 
Kundi (Kdndi), p. 313. 

Kunet, p. 30C. 

Kungai, p 3 6. , 

Kun|'LAl, p. 139. 

Kunjpura, municipality abolished 
Since 1881, p. 9. 

Kunjia (Kdnira), p. 30S. 

Kunmai, female infantcide, p. 3i^ 
Kuraishl, (see QureshI), p. 3. 
KuratAna, p. 347. 

Kurmf, pp. 303, 308, 341. 

KurewAle BAbA, im. 

KArhi, not a suitable translation of 
family, p. 8. 

KurtAna, p. 397. 

Kutana, p. am. 

Kutb-ud dm C.hUhtl,'p. 193. 

KuthA, p. 150. 

Kw^l, p. 308. 

L. 

Uh4«as, M. 3 aq, j,#, jb. 

LabAnas, education among, p. 353. 
LAbAnki language, p. 366, Ixii. 

Labels, outside enumeration book 
to be carefully filled in, p. 34, xui. 
Uchman. pp. 114,119, isi. 
i.achiaan BAlAjt, p. 134. 

Lachman Nateiar, p. 114, 

Lachman NAth, pp. 116,117. 
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imdkx. 
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Ladik, timas of, p t86. 

Ladikhi language, pp J69, Ixit, 

Ui^n, p 390 

Ladhar Babi, pp ioS» i‘*f» 

Lagans consideration of, ra nxiog 
ute <f Census, p 19 
Laghirfs. pp 3U4. S^Si 326. 

Lagh&rfs (hill), enumertion 
of.p 39 
Lahar, p 309 

Lahore, tb traction ofhcc at, p. 43 
Lahore iit>, careles entries on labels 
ol enumeration books m, p. 34 
Lahoii city, character ot Census 
woikin, p 38 

Lahon utj, cmuneiation of sect#. 

in, p 173 [p 4 

Lahore city, boiiscmumbenn^ in 
Lahore citj, manner ol amxing 
house numbers in, p % ^ 

Lahore Lit}, misuse of houstholders 
H:hedule^ m, p 34, 

Lahore cit}, occupations in, pp JS7> 
358, tv,( vni 

Lahore cit}, icliKtoiis in p 74 
Lahore tity, scpaiate tabulation 
rexistcrs lor, p 48 

Lahore city, slifl tntei tamed for 
preparing maps in p 12 
Lahuti Illy, villafc,t within mum 
(ipat limit ol, p 9 
l4ihoiecity waul in, p 10 
Labote distiut, cnumtiation of va 
grants in, p 3S I p ^5 

I anore distritl, large incitisc in, 
Lahon, pp 317, lob 
LihorUant^uHti, pp 26I, Ixii 
Lahul, Huddhists in pp ijO o7 
l,ahul, date f ( ensus m, p 3) 
l^hul, polyandi} in, p .-4 
liihuli language, pp ibp, Ixii 
Lttiah, p 305 
Lakhdatta p 132 
Ijikhlr, PIS 
Lakhln, p, 305 
LakhiSh^h, p 154 
Lakhmi D&s, p isi 
Lakhu, Bkoi, p 1 %<). 

Lilinvvala, p 32. 

Ldl&ri, p J09 

Lilbcgi, pp 89,90,200, {01, 397 
lillgarh, no longer counted as a 
town, p <i 
Lciil, pp ii7->i3r). 

Laljf (lam), p 184 
LdlNdth, p 113 
L4lp&(iri, p 123. 

Ldl Shih, p 154 
LdlShnhbiz.p 137. 

Ulu Hhai p 158 

Lima (Buddhist monk), p iSS 

I a mazhab p 17 

Ld*mazhah classihcation of tntiies 
of, PP 48, 97 
Lambi, p 3<^ 

Lambardirs, cnpliijadas cnumcri 
tors, pp 13» 

Lambard&rs, to atiompany enumcra 
tois on Census evinmg, p vii 
Lamochars p 15a 
landabdz^ijp 

landhia p liS t P 'f* 

Landl character u ed by enumerator , 
Land •»wners, p loS 
I angah Jits, pp J03, J14, 321, 339 
1 angh&r, p 304 
Ungf. p 305 
1 ingn. p 29V 
Langfldl, p 304 
I anguagCs, pp 260, .73 
I anguagCH. Itooks publishid in the 
sever^, pp 371. Uiv 
1 anguages, classification of entne 
ot p 49 

Languages, compilation of returns 
of. P 5S • 

l4mgu*iges, detailed stattnunt of 

pp Uii 1x111 

languages, mstiuctions ax to entries 
of, pp XIV XVII [Ixtv 

Language^, local dtst ibution ol, p 
1 an (or legitimate wife), p 342 
1 4sh&H, pp 294, 33s, 346 
i an p 246 (see al&o Luh) 

I aunka, p 184 
Ijiut, p 139 

Law, orcutHitions connected viith, 

PP 3S4»3S0 

I awa not lounfed ax **ui))an/'p 9 
I^wreiice, I^ud. on Female Inianti' 
cide, p 219 

1 eave to olbcers about the Ccnsuti 
time deprecated, p ^9 
(^earners, pp 244—348 
Learning, meaning of term, p xvii , 
Learning, see Lducation 
Leathm* woikers (i.ee al u Cham&r 
and Mochf), p 352 
“ Legend* of the h’uiijab, ” pp 132, 

134, 343. ott. 

Legislation for tbeCenMis, pp 36, 
XVI, XXIX XXXI 

Lci, stream in Rawalpindi, p <57. 
Lile*tabte, pp« 207, 208. 


LllaDhaiiP 12S. 

Leia tahMl, increase m. p Ss« 

LeU town increase of, p. 72 

Leufoderma, p 239 

lepers, instructions as to emtnes of, 

P XVII 

I cprosy, pp 339—243, Ivm, lx, ixu 
Ulills p 39Sj 109, 330 
Lllaifs, education among, p a53> 

Lmg pp loS, 109 
Liiigayats, p 1 <>■ 

Lidiail, p 24 

Lists ol scht diilc entries for cUissiIka* 
ti >11 pp 4^-*“52 

Littiaf) among Native Chiistians, 
p ‘)S 

1 ilcraii abstracts relating to, pp 
Ixvii txsv 

Litera e, allc alion of sthelulc 
entries of p 49 

Ijthogiaphing ol fo^m^ and iiistruc 
tion p 25 
I obin pp 34'), 2g6 
1 ohana p p»9 

Lualiziiion of ab ti action, p 4h 
Lt» 11 t in the Sdt Uant,e tiaet, pp 
81 S, 

I Oil, p 3 «tO. 

1 0 ll, p 101) 

1 dikpi p 186 
1 odh p 1 
Lo lln, p \ 9 
I ’d p in 

lo«h hath ins. pp 320,327 142 
Ldiuii, p 311 

1 oil 111 1 in„u ige, pp <>;, Ixu 
Lihai , pp -ll, 04, 41, 299,309, 

lih V# 14 1J)2 

I oiuis, blindness among p '»12, 

I nil ciii iition imi g, P 2 \ 
lohir, ei ts JoUowe I by, pp ii^ 

1 s 

Loh Muhlals, p 141 (set also lau) 

I olii ig pp «9s,-9f> 

L ilni, p 10 ) 

1 on I lihi pa p 3 
1 ont ivitj p -10, ’12 
Lonpa pp 29s, 20> 

1 o 0 scht hill , uppU of P VI 
I «>>..( s Ik Iiilc ,iis( (>l,p XIII 
I ow nsU foim ol taith pp SS S9 
I iiiUn> \ p ibu 

Lidlun-i uvd talion outsileinu 
ninpdlits p 9 

J udhinil disti 111, increa e in p 8j 

I iihi Miri IS p 13s 

Lunacy ^set il 0 In inUyJ.pp -.S— 

] muv a ign nfhdmess, p 317 
lundfP 12s 

1 mi Is (ll 11, enumeration of p 30 
I imii, Pin 
L in an, p 31 > 

LitUtul p too 
I yall, III Mtrid p 1 >S 


M. 

Ma chiK p y J 

Miriiinli Nith (Matsjinda 
Nitlu) p J 14 
Mi hi iii( p 1 1 

Micthlival p 309 
M ll lur, p 7 } 

M ulihl, pp >0), 3’o, Hi-ir 
M lelilii, a an oitupUion, p 34 f>, 
U7 

Ma lihl , blindness among p 
Ml liiwira, iinhe bhini ol, 7«, 84 
Mi ho toj »il, i» i-S 
Mulin in jliiii I d, p i-h 
Milin, pp i(K,197i 29(», 310,337, 
xliv 

Mail irlci, p 100 
M idnar, p 2tjO 
Midhdvaehaii p 133 
Ma ilio, p 293 
M tdliwas, p 131 
Midiisa, p 244 
Mid 11 pp 2V8, H ) 

Madia I tan(.uai,o, p Ixm 
Mafidi s (hdding assignments of 
rrvin cl, \ 3^1 

Mag in’>1111 IK u Benares, p 154 
M igaii S, ah, p i^1 
Maijbuza not a proper eqiiiialtnt of 
*‘oc< I pied,” p 8 
Mahabat p ’92 
Mahabliiiut p 108. 

Miinbii p 117 
Mali^bishn, p 119 
M ihihiahman, p 21^ 

11 Mahiehin language of, pp 269,1x11 
' Mahfidei p KD#' 

Mahddi vl, p 19 
Maliiian, Pp 291, 

Mahnjao, Bi ihman, p 295. 

Mahaian (Pahari,) p log 
Mahdjani characU , u eJ by enunie* 
mtors, pp II, K 

Mahijanf enumeration books, num¬ 
ber use d, p 26 
Mahal, pp 296,303. 


MiMn Prabhu, pp. H7, laS. 

Mahtr, pp. apo. 3'5. 

Mihirinl, p. lop. 

MateU Rijputs p 3«J- 
Mahitml, p 3“9 , . , 

Mahatpur raunicipaltty, abcilMM 
Since 1881, p 9 
Mah^vfr.pp 182,183.184. 

Mahbi&l, p 296. 

Mahbvb ^h&h, p i54 

Mabbub-Subhini, ^ 1941 
Maheahi (Maheahwiia), PP. loS, 
log 

Mahestf, p log. 

M ih ‘bhagit, p 158 
M4ld„(t, p 10 > 

Mihm lountid asa *• town, ’ p 9 
Mihoda p 301 

Mahommedan intl itnce on Hindu- 
im, pp iji'Mh. 

M I'lommetlaninm progress of, p 93 
Mahon, tomb ol K di Fir at, p 113 
Mihis, p 301; 

Mahiaidi Pankhi mela at, p no. 
Maluab Singh B4ba, pp 150 ‘I* 
Mahtims, pp, 291, W 13V315 
341*34^ 

Mahtams education among, p 214 I 
Mahton, p 109 * 

M ihun, p 3' 5. 

M irgi pp I , 1^2 
Mai KingMltli p if)6 

Miilsi tmsil, dti rease in p 
Mainga >1 no iongei eounti cl as a 
town, p 1 

Mimpuri languige, pp so., Ixii 
Maipitia p 10. 

Mill, p 3 5 

M iin near Amb in Una, p 160 
M iiw iti hiigiiagr, pp 203, Ixii 
Majokhi, p 105 

Mijzub (abstiaited), pp 193 300 
M ll an, iis< of the tirm, pp 0, ix 
Mikinpiii,p >96 
Mikhad iiiuninpality, abolished 
since i8hi, p g 
MikhanShah, p 153 
Makhd im p 38 
M ikhd imapt, p 31S 
Makhdums ot Multan p 194 
Mulnwil Kilan, in Oe a Chizf 
Kliin p 129 

Miking ind selling in oceupation 
t )lumn, p Kvii 

Miktab P 24 k 

Mihhi I language p Ixiii. 

Malkha p 310 
Mdikis p 1S9 
M dana pulyaudiv m, p 224 
MaUiigs, pp lO*" 197, V>o 
M ihni Itnisuage, p 2()} 

M illy dam linguati. p Ixm 
Main kttU, Kuka iiiniig at, pp lO} 

Mile k itla hige detiease ot Siklu 
m, P 25 
M dill I joy 

M ills pp 2 ll 291, 3 o 9. 324 
M ll s edin xt on imxng, p 253 
M d iirs, pp 3 9, 120 
Milik owner p xiv 
Moltk p 1 7 

lalik Hans in Fakpxttan, p 1 jS 
MUki p IS 
Malka, in Ji^rion, iyi 
M ill di as inoccupition p 307 
Mdlih pp 110, ju 311,13 
Mall h , in inltv among p 1 
Mall h silts followe I by. p 1 6 
M dta, prisons bo n in p Xciu 
M dwa as i bitth place howiUsscJ, 
P 49 

Mdwuhngiagp, pp 264, Ixil 
Mindana, p 3‘5 
Man, p 2.2 

MimhatUiigiagt, 1) 269 
Manrhkhaiid language, p Ixii 
Mxndihar, p 3 5 
Mandltl o, P I'S, 

Mandi, arrangemi nts for, enumara- 
tion made through Lommissiomr, 
P 30 

ManiU, local printing arrangemenU 
for, p SO 

Mandi, increase m, p 86, 

Mandi, Unkn forms m, p 35 
Mandi language (Mandib), pp a68, 
Ixii , 

MandirpinthhPP i^3.185, xlv 
Mandrdjf, p 3^ 

Mangal p 104 
Mangall)as,p 125 
Mangar Nath p 116. 

Manglamtikhf, p 307 
Mangnal, p. 104* 

Mancta, p 30. 

Manhss, pp 220, 115, 331. 

Mam it, pp 110,130, 329 
Manj, P IIS 

Man]iWb,pp 126,151.155,156. 
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Mankml (Paharf) language, pp tdS, 
Ixii 

Min Nith, p M4 


ManodL p aoi 
Mansi l^vi, p tog 
Minsehra tansfl, Census, ^ 18& 
inaccurate m, p 78, 86, 

Manuel. Mr, p 292 

Maps, block boundaries bow shOwil 

on, p X 

MapHof ciicles, p xi. 

Maps of railway areas suggested, p# 

35 

Maps of village or ward, p, ix. 

Maps showing Lensus subdivlsiont, 

PP >i 3.1 4 

Ma^ tianslatioii of the word, p. S 3 . 
Maraich,p 104 
Maiap p 29) 

Maratha, p 310. 

Marithl language, p Ixfi 
Maidamshumirl, Census, p 1 
Mardimshumaii akhir, hnal Census, 

P IV. 

Mardftn cantonment, not attached 
to any town, p 9 
Mai dan, Suat canal m, p 86 
Maihf (a tomb ova ashes), p. 118 
Mill, Bhii (if Kang, p 1(6. 

Mirfibi Uiigiiage, pp 3^, Ixti. 
Maikandi, p 105 
Markan a I urin, p no. 

Mania^e pp 231 327. 

Mai I luge abstraeS regarding, pp. 
ll hv 

instiuetions toennmeratois 
as to enliK.. ol p xni 
Mairiag'i b) euptiirc, pp 336, 337, 
Mainigc, Lonnectiun with insanity, 

P 

Mai 1 xgc cust >ms, i»t!eet on increase 
olei'.tisp 130 

Mattiage, eneet uf late, on prolific 
nc s, p 211 

Mariia^e. rt-npiocal migiation for 
puipusds of, pp 271, 274 
Marwaii Ungage, pp. aOo, 36 ), 
.C4 «6 , 271, ix 1 
Maraat pp 1 j, 1*0. 

Md<»an is (tithe eoUectois), p t6i 
Masani, p 109 
M Uiu I Mpah Salir, p. 198, 

MaslmUld, p 291 
Musiiki p 305 
MI Imk, p 1 > 

M I ons, p 333 

Mas an, tiu ol jinda-Kaliana at, p. 

Mastani p 139 
M ut Naui pp 114, 116. 

Mitim, p 304 
Matangi p no 

Matdttvi p 111 

Math i, p 1 >S 

^lidur Kaiaths p 340 

Maura (Mdthuia), pp 118 i 3 o, 

1-3 

Ma Im Nath izH 
M 11 lu 1 ( liishti, p 133 
Miuhin, p 134 

M III mu , ppi sons born m, p xcvitu 
hfdi/du villigi unit, pp 68,09 
Max Muller, Fiul p 174 
M iyj Dttb, I A C , p 58. 

Mhmix . PP 2 14 325 
VI i/u is enumeration of, pP 39 t 77 
Mdziiui /diaiti, day-labourer, p xiv 
Ma/Uabl, pp 8j, gs, 96, 3o2. 397 
ilidievl iccipations, pp 3^4, 

Me in Me r eintonment, in fuded 
m town p 9 
Meg, p 310 
Mi*th, p 1(0 
MegiiNuti, p 116 
MigliHtii.p 184 
Meglis Mcts followed by, p 145 
Mc^luvil, p 310. 

Meliidl p 290 
M(liman, visitor, p. 38 . 

M*hiiiAi,p 314 
Mehr Das, p 129. 

Mekan, p 315. 

Men, P 3 9 

Mendieantb (see Beggars). 

Meng, p 310 
Meo.pp 3 »«» 3 ' 3 . 

Meos, folluweis of Ghizi Salifi 
p 198 
Mar. p Its 
Mnik, Mt , p 3 t 3 . 
y cul industnes, pp. 35^> 357 * 

Mewiti p, 310 
Mial, pp 90,3>8> 

Mtin, p 3i8. 

Miana.pp 318, 339 * 

Miin Chari, p 198. 

Miiri, (iechne id, p 73 - 

Mun Knel, p 3^2 

Mian Mir cantonment, p. 9. 

Mtin Sun, p 201 
Mian larkhin, p 318. 

Mian Wadda, p tgs. 

MUnwali tahsll, increase w, p. 85 . 
Michm, countra as a **town’* iB 
1881, p 9. . . , . 

Migration, pp. 373—286, Ixxvi—* 
Ixxxvi 
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INDEX. 


eSoct oa praportioa of 
KxH, op. 113, >10. 
ft^paboa, aflact on proportion of 
i „*>*«. P'»» 3 - 

*||l|fhrp p, 3pia 

not couBtsd ay “ urban," p. 
p. 

p. 305. 

Mlbr F^ai, p. i 6 f, 

M|br Sha)i, p. 130. 
ftlihtar, p. 310. 

MititaiyCeosuEppp. 33* 33 i xiiu- 

Xkvi. 

Miller, Mr. J. A. E., Censua report 

Mina Ehor, p, 160. 

Mioai, p. 333. 

Mtnaiken, Mr.p p. 169. 

Mir, pp. 307,310. 

Mira, p. 310. 

Miran Bai, p. ta?* 

Uiras Bbikp p* i94^ 

Miranui expedition, Cenuii of 
troops on, pp. 33 i 4 o, 

MiraahUr, p. agi. 

Mirieip pp. 29 h 399 * i 07 t 3<o, 327. 

3 * 8 , 354 ; . 1 

Mir&iu, education amone, p. 257, 

Mil isia, Shiahs amoni;:, p. 1U8. 

Mir KaUl, p. 316. 

Mmhakar, p. api. 

Mirta. p. 310. 

MisceUtneous Jats, pp. 304, 317, 
sai. 

Miscellaneous Path&ns, pp. 3 <<’> 3 i 3 » 
336. 

Muffar, p. 318. 

Mahtri, p. 317. 

Mtstri, p. 317. 

Mithanicot, special boat Census at, 

M^har Nith, p. 116- 
MitranwikU muniapality, abolivhcil 
since iSSi, p. 9. * 

Mochi, pp. 389,3(/i, 3 M, 

3 »». 332 » 352 » 353 - 
Mochimung, p. 311. 

Mochis, frmale deaf>niut(» among, 

p. 33 ?. 

Mochfv, insanity among, p. 33 ’* 

Moga muniniulity, abulislied since 
last Census P* 9 > 

Mohdl, p ^96. 

MuhalU, as a translation (or **ward, 
pp. 10, 22. 

Mohan, p. i96. 

Mohan Muhuls, p. 341. 

Mohana, p. 310. 

Mohant, p. SfX'* 

Moharriis (unofficial), employed in 
compilation, p. 34. 

Mohertan Sirdars, p. 160. 
Mohmand.p 312. 

Mubmands, immigration of Kucht, 

P * 84 ' 

Mokal, p. 3 '> 5 « 

Mokhi, jj. 311. 

Momanu. p. 326. 

Mone>*lendcis pp. 354, 35 (>* 358. 
Mongia, p. 30). 

Monier*WiUiams r*rof. Sir, pp. tt2, 
»74t 

Montgomeiy district, emigration into 
Bahdwalpur from, p. ^79. 
Montgomery district, unit of h(M.e- 
numbering on waste portions ot, 
p. 38. 

Montgomery tah^l, deciease in, p. 
85. 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, p. 219. 
Montgomeiy, Majoi, pp. 10, 19, 26, 
88, 98, 330, 339. 

Moroke, p. 301. 

Mors, pp. 107, 340. ' 

Mother-tongue, mstnictioaa regard¬ 
ing entry of, p. xxi. 

Moti Ram, p. 153. 

Moyil, p. 2 ^. 

Moiumoar, p. 17 *. 

Muain-ud-dfn Chishtf, pp> I 37 * * 93 ' 
Muchef&U, p 305. 

Mndk(,*a new munJCipality since 
1881, p, Q. 

Mudkf municipality, abolished since 
Census, p. 9. 

Muftf, p.3t8 

Mughal, Chauhan, p. 311, 

Mughal, Dhund, p. 311. 

Mughal, Gakkhar.p. 311. 

Mughal, Kashmiri, p. 3M. 

Mughal, Khatik, p. 3 ’^* 

Mughal, Koil, p. 3 i‘** 

Mughil, Ua^s&b, P. 310. 

Mughal, Qialbash, p. 314. 

Mughal, Tajik, p 310. 

Mughal, Tell. p. *89. 

Mughal, Turk, p. 311. 

Mughal, Yusufzoi, p. 311. 

MughaU, pp. ioi, 310, 3 «» 3 * 4 » 

MuiiiVu, education among, p. aS 3 . 
MuMminad Fizil p. i 94 
uhammad Ghaus, p. 194. 
ttkttnmad Husain, Maulvl, pp. 
7 * 339 / 340 . 


Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahib, pp. 
189-190. 

Muhammad LitH,Syad, E.J.A,C., 
p. 193. 

Muhammadf, p. 190. 

Muhamraadzai, p. 312. 

MuhUl, pp. 29^, itjp 34 t* lass. 
Muhiils, wucation among, pp. 253, 
Muhins (tribe sub-divisions), p. 341. 
Mdhtial, p. 2^. 

Muin-ud-dfn Chi^tf, pp. 137,193. 
Mu]iwar, p. 318. 

Mumwar Nith, p. iid. 

Mukhannas, p. 307. 

MukUwa (departure of the bride 
to her husband's house), pp> 221, 
225. 

Mula, p. 304. 

Mula Uib&,p, 155. 

Mulana, p. 318. 

Milla .Sant, p* 130. 

Mukhand, p. 125. 

Mulla, p. 318. 

Mulia, applied to Arains.'^p. 337. 
Miillakhel, p. 312. 

Mulia, Mulwina, p. 318. 

Mullatada, p. 318. 

Multan, abstiaction office at, p. 43. 
Multdn cantonment, inriuded in 
town, p. 9. 

Multin town, device used at Rnal 
Census in, p. 27. 

Multan town, chatacter of Census 
wQik in, p. 32. 

Multan town, character of Census 
work in, p. 32. 

MultAn town, leligions in, p. 74. 
Multan town, wards in, p 4 * 

Miill 4 n distiictunit of house-num- 
beiing in waste poilions ui, p. 38. 
Militant, pp. 294 3^. 

Mullani (Aram), p. 337. 

MuU 4 n( language, pp. 265, 2G6, Ixii. 
Mulw 4 na, p. 318 

Muna or Mona Sikhs, pp. 148, 149, 
150, lO?. 

Munak m Hoshtdrpur, p. 168. 
MundUna not counted z*> urban *' 
P 9 * 

Mundra (nng), p. 115* 

Munh-patta (jam respirator), p. 184. 
Muni, p. 183. 

Municipal funds, house-numb«‘nng 
paid from, p 31 [xvii. 

Municipal servants, ocmpation ol, p. 
MuniapalifiCa, p. xxxviii. 
Municipaiiticscounted as towns, pp. 
8 *10. 

Municipalities, house-Diimbenng in, 
p. ? 

Munuipahties, rewards to aniimeia- 
tois given by, p. 16. 

Municipalities, the Census m, p. 32. 
Muqimias, pp. 194, 3 ^. 

Mui 4 (Ub.idi language, pp. 262, Ixii. 
Muraqabah (inMiUtnm), p. i<i6 
.Murar, pp. 125, I2(>. 

Munda, p 300 
Mun-dhar, p. 120. 

Murray, burgeon Captain. Pref. 
Murree Cantonment, includid in 
town, p 9. , . , 

Murree UhsU, Census taken by day 

in» 38. 

Munee tahsil, intrcaso in, p. 80. 
Musa imam, p 189. 

Musa-kbel, p 32(1. 

Musallan, p. 797 - 
Musalli, pp. 202, 297 
Musallim, p. 297. 

Mussalnian (as a caste), p. 3 * 7 . 
Mussalm.tn idmMion, pp. .’ 4 i» * 5 *^* 
Mussalmin sects, p iSo-2fH> 
Mussalman(aee also “Religions and 
*• Mahoramedanism.’*) 
MussalmAnSiinciease by districts, p. 
xlit. 

Musa P 4 k Shahid, p. 194. 

Museli, p. 297. 

Mushtiq Shall, p. 154 . 

Miitiit, p. 296. 

Mutnb, P. 310. 

Muwdhiain,pp. 190—191. 
Muzaffaigfarh civil station, outride 
Municipality, p. 9. LP* 8? 

Muzaffdigath District, increase in, 
MuzAn, tenant, p. xiv. 


Nachin (Mandi), Census taken by 
day in, p. 38. 

Naddf, p. 313. 

N 4 dh (whistle), p. u?. 

Nadi children (spiiituai), p. 124 
Nadi N 4 th, p. iib. 

Nddiiia, p. 300. 

Nadir Shah, p. 122. 

Naga, p. 300. 

Ndga Djidupanthis, p. 147. 

Nagalu, p. 316. 

Nagar, p. 124. 

Nagari. p. 

Nigarji, p. 128. 


Nagtd, p. 318. 

N.|tN«h.p. 1x4. 

Nagli as a “ language ", pp. 262, 
27a, Ixii. 

Nagn character, p. 261. 

Nagri character used by enumeint* 
ors, pp. 15, 16. 

Na^i character used in Lihul 
Census, p. 39. 

N&gri enumeration books, number 
used, p. 2b. 

Nagti, numbers of houses marked in, 
p. X. 

Nahan, abstraction at, P. 56. 

Nihan, increase in, p. m. 

Nahar, no longer counted as a town, 

p. 9. 

Nai. pp 93 - 04 , 311, 329, 3S3, 353 
Naih (m AmbAla and Karnal), :>{>ecial 
returns fot.p 5O. 

Naib talisitdArs as charge superin¬ 
tendents, p, II. 

Nub tahbiliiata, record of good ser¬ 
vice dune by, p. 40. 

N 4 ik. p.aii.'' 

Nam, p. 304. 

NMn. p. 311. 

Nama Devi p. 109. 

Namakot inGurdAspur, p. 155. 

Nami lal, p. 151. 

Ndis, sects followed by, pp. 103, 144. 
Naiafgarh, dertease near, p. 8). 
Najafgarh municipality, abolished 
since 1881, p. y. 

Najjai.p 317. 

Nakodar Odb, p. 126. 

Nakodai tahsil, denbity in, p. 63. 
Na’lbrtnd, p. 309. 

Namabansi, p. 297. 

Namastai, p. 176. 

Namdas 4 z, p 318. 

Namdeo Dhagat, pp. 103,142, 144* 
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j Natndhan, p. 170. 

Nunip. 3 <H). 

, 'Ninak, Bahi, p. 92. 

Ndnakpanthib, pp. 91—93, 148—157, 

XI n. 

Nanak-sir m Jhang, p. 16O. 

Nanak Shahi, p. 300. 

Nunhai, p. 293. ' 

Nandi, p. 183. 

, Narid L.1I, pp. 120, )66. 

Nand Sitigh R^ba,lp. 155. 

Nandu, p 129. 

Nand'i, p 29?. 

Natiga (Udasis), p. 152. 

Nan|.ab. p. H?. 

Naniakot municipality, abolished 
since ib8i, p 9. 

Ninnitpiaya, p. 128. 

Nanwai, p. 293. 

N iqarchi, p. 310. 

NaqciAI, p. 292. 

Naqsha Kbangi, household bchcdule, 

p IV 

Nacisha, not to be confuted with 
Shaj<a, p 22 

Naqshbdndts, pp. I93, 19O, 300. 

Nai, p. 297. 

Nat a gam-mat, p. 111. 

Naiain, p 119. 

Naiaian Ndth, p. nC. 

NaiamDiz. p 128. 

Narinia, in jaipur, p. 147. 

Naianviti language, p. Kii. 

Narhaila. p 170. 

Ndrin)anf, p. J5S. 

Natok iangingc, pp. 3P3, Ixii. 

Narot municipality, abolt&iied since 
ihSi.u 9 

Narowaf in Sialkot. p. 188. 

Ndirat langu.igc, pp. 203, Ixii. 
Narsingh pu. itg, 123, 140. 
Naibinghiiatli, p 113. 

Naiu, p. 31s. 

Na>ii, pp. 313, 3aft. 

Na^(^lld(lln Mahmud, p. 137. 

Nastak, p. 171. 

Ndstalik character. In abstraction 
forms, p 53. 

Na.talik chaiactrr, use of m instruc¬ 
tions, p. 25. 

N«i, pp. 311033,337. 

Nath, p. 306. 

Naths, p. 114. 

Nitik, p. 307. 

Native ( hiistian, pp 319 xliv. 
Native Chustian, Gil., p. 31U 
Native Chnstian, Portuguese, p. 
319. 

Native Christians, education among, 
pp. aM. .( 58 . 

Native Chrulians, entry ol caste of, 
p. xvii 

Native Christians, returns of, pp. 

971)8 

Native States, Ceneus m pp 56, 57. 
Native State'., compilation ul re¬ 
turns in, p 54. 

Native States, cost of Census m, p. 
cxxi. 

Native States dates for enumo-a- 
tion in, p. 20. 


Native Statei) migration between 
British Territcfy aOd, 277— 
279 / issix-Ukxi. 

Native States, number and slzeofi 
pp.SO, 60. 

Native States, railway census in, pp 

NatiU States, system correapond- 
ence with, p. 30. 

Native .States, ** towns " jn, p. g» 

Nats, MCtb followed by, p« 107. 

Nature School, pp. 191-192. 
Naumuslim, p 317. 

Naunihil Singh, ^ 163, 

Nauidtra p. I to. 

Najshdhis, p. 195. 

N ushetn in Gujrdt, p. 195. 

Nav Bidhin, pp. 173-173. 

Nawashahi, density m, p. 63. 

Neb, p. 306. 

Ncxhaiis, pp. 1S7, 191,193. 

Negro language, p. Uiii. 

Nckokira, p 317, 

Nepal, miration to and from, pp. 
279,Ixxxv. 

Nrpair'« language, pp. 37a, txiii. 
Nisna, pp. jHf, 311, 331. (.110. 

Niazbeg, fair of Htiaddark&li, p. 
Niari (Niiizai), pp. 313, 326. 

NilIioII, Mr k., p 33. 

Nigaha, pp. 133, > 3 ^. 

Nihangs (Akalls), pp. 93, 164, 166, 
1 * 7 * 3 ^. 

Nilafi, p. 305. 

Nilari, p 309. 

Nilgar p. 309. 

Nimakgar, p. 311. 

Nimanandls, p. 133. 
Nunikhatak-swami, p. 1S3. 

Nim N 4 lh, p. >14. 

NipAl (bee Nepal.) 

Nipilii, p. 301. [Ixni. 

Nipalj language, (Nepalese), pp. 272, 
Niiali, p. 3(19. 

Niiambh, p. 112. 

Nnaniani, p. 158. 

Nnankar, p. 182. 

Niiunkans, pp. 156, 157, 300. 
Nirbhav, p 119, 

Nirnialas, pp. 92, 167-168, 300, xHv. 
Nissowina, p 308 

Niz&mats, subdividonn of Native 
Stales, p. ()o. 

Nixamtits, as units foi tabulation re¬ 
gisters, p 48. 

Ni/aitiuddin Aulta, pp. 137,194. 
Nohai, p 304. 

Nol pp. 303,304. 

Nomau-, enumoiation of, pp. 38, vii. 
Nun-Biiti'ih Europeans, table of, p. 
S6. 

Nono, pp aijs, af>6. 

“No irligion", irlurns of, pp. 48, 97, 
171, xTu. 

Noith-West Piovinces,emigration to, 
pp 2K?, Ixxxv. 

North-West Provinces, immigra¬ 
tion from, pp. 27«)-2So, Ixxviii. 
Nowshabra cantonment, nut attached 
I to any town, p 9. 

I Nuh nmniripaiity, abolished since 
tS8i, p. 9. 
j Nun, p. 304. 

I Nunan, p 311. 

I Nungar, pp. 311, 331. 

Niinia, p. 311. 

Nuqta, difficulty introduced by use 
ot the word, p. 22. 

Nut Ahmad, Maiilvi, p 114, [83. 

Nurpui in Kangia.dechiir of, pp. 71, 
Nurpui tn Siiahpur, p. 163. 

Nutk&ni, p. 32?. 

Nyivak Oiantli, p. 107. 

Njrkpa, p. 295. 

Nyingma, p. 180. 


Obirhar language , p. 265, Ixii. 
O’Brien, Mr, pp 1, 2%, 30, 43, 199, 
200, 267, 2t)'', 398. 

Occupation, effect on blindness, p. 
23f^i '^39* 

Oiciipatiun, effect on piolifirness, p. 

..II. 

Oicupation, in'tiuctions toenumeia- 
tors a to entiH N ot, p. xvii. 
Occupation instructioiih to supervi¬ 
sors itgaiding fotinsof, p. xiv. 
Ocrupaiions, ahsuaitb relating to, 

pp. XCIX LXXt. 

Occupations, alteiation of schednia 
entries ot, p. 46. (35^, 

Orcupations, chapter on, pp. 345 - 
^Occupations, classification of sche¬ 
dule entries of, pP- 5 >, 52. 
Occupations, clabsihed list of, . 55. 
(jee upatiDDb, compilation of rettirm 
of, p.55. 

Oc< upations of females, conceal¬ 
ment of, p. 27. 

Od p. 105. jii, 33 a, 34 ',J 4 a. 

Odh, p. 311. 

Odichar mnguage, pp. ai6,lxii. 
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INDEX. 


Odkf Ungute;e. pp. 

0 *Dwyer, Mi., rref., p. aoJ. 
Offences undo* the Census Act, pp. 
36 , «xx. 

Office esUbli&hmetit of Superintend* 

ent, p.57. . , [P' 57 * 

Office Superintendentb, location of, 
O^ar, p. 306. 

Ochara, pp. 114, i!5, itr. 
on proseM (^ee aI-4> leu), p. 35*. 
Oman, Proiea^or, pp. 173,174. 
Omission of fem^ea in enumeration, 
p. 313 . 

Ora, p. ago. 

Otak, p, 313. 

Oralcxai, pp. 313,313, 31^* 
Oragxaup. 313. 

OiUf languaffe, pp. 368, Ixii. 
Osm&Dli.p. 318. 

Osw&l, pp. gi, 391, aga. 

Oew&i Banias, p. 183. 

Oswil, Bhabra, p. ags. 

" Other Departments,*’ agency drawn 
from, p. ii. 

“ Other Departments/' help rendered 
by, in enumeration, p. 15. 

"Other Pathios/’ p. 313. 

"Other religions/’details, p. xlii. 
Oudh, immigration irom, pp U 79 » 
Ixxviii. 

Oudh, emigration to, pp. 3K5, Ixxxv. 
Outpo^ts'.(mdiUry), eniimcrdtioii of, 

^pp. 33.40. 

OutpOBti, of police, aistoni', forests, 
householders, schedules for, p. u 

P. 

Parhida. p. 315. 

Fachiidi language, pp. 364,265, Ixii. 
Pachhmf language, pp. 265, Ixii. 
Padmakar Hhdt of Banda, p. 105. 
Padman Achiraj, p. iii. 

Pagrdl, p. 3o>. 

Pagridl,p.3i5. 

Panir Chand Hibd, p. 150. 

Pah&rf, p 309. 

Pabdn Brahmans, p. 337. f27i,Ixii 
PabdrI language, pp. 267, 20h, 269, 
Pahdri Mahdjans, pp, 2 <], 32S. 
Paharpui municipality, abolished 
since tSSi, p. 9. 

Pihu, p. 310. 

Hdhul [Sikh Baptism), p. 149. 

Pdhulia Sikh, p. 1O5. 

Pakhlwdra, p. 311. 

Pakhowal, p. 153. 

Pakhtiin, p. 313. 

PakhwdI, p. 312. 

Pakpattan, annual fair at, p. 103. 
Pdkpattan tahsil, increase in, p. 85. 
Pdkrahmdnl, p. 195. 

Pakrial, p. 315. 

Pakhfwara, p 334 
Pakurrahmdni, p. 300. 

Pdia Si^h, p. 115. 

Pali, n. 318. 

Palleaar, p. 305. 

Palmer. Professor, p. 193. 

Pamphlet of instiurtions, p. 2i. [36. 
Pamphlets, numbei bupplied, pp. 35, 
Panbakob, p. 313. 

Paatha t, near Kapurthala, p. iCo. 
Panchi mth, p. 116. 

Pand, p. 292. 

Pdnda, pp. 29% 306, 305. 

Pdndavas, p. 108. 

Pdndit, pp. 293, 295, 314. 

Pangiill language, pp. 368 , Ixii 
Pingi (Chamba), date of Census m, 
p. 39 * 

Punipat tahsil, deciease of population 
in p. 82. 

Pdnipnt town, met ease of, p 73. 
Pdnjabl language, pp. 260—468, 271, 
Ixii. 

Panjdra, p. 313. 

Pan|a ^ahlb, p i ^o. 

Panjnangal in Cnrhshanlcar, p. 160. 
Panjora, p. 31J. 

I'ani Pir, pp. 08, 198, 137-138. 
Paniwdra, p. 313. 

Pankha mcla, p. 110. 

Pannu, p. 304. 

Pannun, p. 304. 

Pansdrf, p. 354. 

Pansi, p.31!, 

Panth PrakdshI p, loo. 

Pand, p. 30i. 

Pdoh, pp. 306, 330. 

Pd'panOi, p. 118. 

Pdpdjf, p. tig. 

Papei makers, p. 

Pai language, p. ixu. 

Parirba, pp, ;jii, 339. 

Paidcha Kno)a, p. 311. 

Pardchas, education among, p. 253. 
Pardrhgi, p. 311. 

Paidicba, p. 311. 

Partfch/,p. 311. 

P*“al, p. 3!t. 

Paramthdns, pp. 300, 113 
Paidncha, p. 311. 

Pardoefsee Encamping grounds). 


Pdrasmth, pp. iSs, 183, 

Pdraandthf, pp. 01, liu. 

Parbdt, p. 11a. 

Parbatt p. log. 

Pdidi language, pp. 36$, Ixii. 

Patent tongues, (aee Languages). 
Paihar, jat, p. 268. 

Parhera, p. 316. 

p. 3 * 7 * 

Pari, p, 112. 

Painajl, in Banddkband, p. 138. 
Parnimi, p. 'S'** 

Paropakann! Sabha, p. 177. 

Parpunjt, p. 3g2. 

Parsi language, p. Ixiii. 

Pd. sis, pp. 311, 334 , 3 ^ 5 * 

Parsia, education among, p. 259. 
Pdrsiwan, |i. 317. 

Partdbpura in Philaur, p. 144. 

Paitib .'iingh Bdbd, p 150 
Pattap Singh Sodhj, p. 163. 

Pditbdn, p. 300. 

Paahtd, p. 312. 

Pashtu language, pp. 265, 270, 271, 
312,327,1x111. 

Pashlun, p. 312. 

Pdsi. p. 311. 

Pdsti, p. 311. 

Pastun, p. 312. 

Patafi, pp. 494, 325, 326. 

Patalbeal, p. 293. 

Patanjah, pp. 113, 118. 

PatdvA, p. 393. 

Pathan Akhun Khel, p. 318. 

Pathdn Arab, p. a.'ig, 

Pathdn Badgujar, p. 315. 

Pathdn, Radhal, p 312. 

Pal hdn, Rilcw h, pp. 312, 394. 

Pathan, Chughatta, p. 312. 

Pathdn, Fdrsiwdn, p. 317. 

Pathdn, Kdkd*khel, p. 316. 

Pathdn, Kakkezai, p. 31^. 

Pathdn, KaUI, p. 3^. 

Pathdn, Kamdngar, p* 312. 

Pathdn, Kanet, p. 312. 

Pathdn, Kashmiri, p. 312. 

Pathdn, Khattak, p. 316. 

Palhun, Mughal, p. 31a. 

Pathdn, Rdjput, p. 313. 

Pathan, ‘'aiad, p, 316. 

Pathan, Shdhi-kbel, p. 397. 

Pathdn, Sundr, p. 313. 

Pathan, li)»k. p. 317. 

Pathdn, Taraon, p, 291. 

Pathdn, luik, p. 318. 

Pathdn, Vusafxai, p. 313. 

Pathan*kot tahsil. population prar- 
tirallv’itationaiy in, p 84- 
Pathani language, p. 370. Ixin. 
Pathdnia, p. 31s. 

Pathdniin, p. 315. 

Pathdos, pp. 294, 398, 3 t«— 3 ' 3 » S*'!. 

337. 

Pathdns, blindness among, p. 

Pathdns, deaf-mutes among,2^4. 
Pathana, education among, pp. 253, 
2«, 4S9* 

Patndns, tabulation of aub-castca of 
p in. 

Pathdra, p. 293. 

Pathar-potoie, p. 316. 

Patidla, large decrease of Sikhs in, 
p. ns. 

Patidla rule regarding checking of 
schAdulcs in, 29. 

Patidla, system of granting hmise- 
holdcis’ schedules in, p. -14. 

Patidla, tahsils as units for tabula- 
ation registers in, 48. 

Patna, pp. 151, 155, 169, 190. 

Patni, p. 307. 

Patrang, 316. 

Patshdia, p. 244. 

Pattanf language, p. 269, xii. 

Patti, p. 315. 

Patwdris, as enumerators and super¬ 
visors, p ii, VI. 

P.stwirts, circles of, as Census cir¬ 
cles, p, 14. 

Patwdns employed in compilation 
P- 54 

Patwans in abstracklnn offices, *pp, 
43 . 44. 

Patwdrfe, number employed in 
eniimt ration, p, 13. 

PatwdTth. use of Pnglish'knowing, 
in ahsttaction, p, 47 
Patwdris, bhc q^, in taking the Cen¬ 
sus, p. 12. 

Patwas of Kaithal, p. igt. 

Paunia, p. 304* 

Pa«inid, p. S 64 > 

Pawindas, enumcrgtlon of, p. 38. 
Pawindas, immigration of, p. 283. 
Pawindas, use Gumal route by, 
P* 85 - 

Payment to enumerators, pp> 16, 11. 
Pazdwagar, p. 308, 

Pehowa municipality, abolished since 
fSSi, p. 9. 

Penja, pp. 3 i 3 » 330 i 33 t> 

Perna, p- 313. 

Pemf, 313. 


Persia, imndgratiofi from, p. era, 
Per^n character (see ** "), 

Persian character, use of, enumer¬ 
ators, p. lii. 

Persian language, pp. 361, 371, 272, 
IxiiL 

Personal Assistant in charge of 
compilation office, p. 53. 

Personal Assistant, in charge of 
English abstraction, p 47. 

Personal Assistant, necrasity fm* a, 
p. 43 * 

Peshagar, p. 307. 

Peshdwar cantonment included in 
town, Q. 

Peshdwar city, separate tabulation 
lesistersfor. p. 48. 

Peshawat city occupation statistics 
for, 3S7, 35 ^. cv—cvill. 

Peshdwar district, remarkable in¬ 
crease in, p. 86 

Peshdwar distiict, system of granting 
householders’ schedules in, p. 34. 
Peshiwvl. p. 313. 

Peshdwar! language, p. 370, Ixiii. 
Phagpd or Phakpi, p. 185. 

Phaibat, p. 295. 

Phand, p. 293. 

Phardia, p. 3ig. 

Phdtfs: nouse-groups in the hills, 

p 68. 

PhatK, p. 313. 

phera (cirrumambulatton of fire at 
marrhge), p 142, 

Pherii Bhai, pp. 132, tfli. 

Phtaiir, density in, p. 63. 

Phtrdfn, p. 293. 

Phogat, p. 304. 

Phdl. included in the list of towns 

p. Q. 

Phiilar, p. 304. 

Phiildti. p. 291. 

Phulbahr! (leucoderma), p. 339. 

PhuH n 309. 

Phuljarf, p. 290. 

Phulkdji. p. 200. 

Phuilar, p.2a4. 

Phdlmdh, p 300. 

Phiii Sdhib. p. 131, 

Phul ^wdtnL p. 1 '7. 

Philla Singh Akdlf, pp. 166, 167. 
Phusrdi, p. 30S. 

[*ii*ce-gnods, bade in, p 334. 

Pmfolt, Mr., n. 139. 

Pmd nirlan Khan tahsil late receipt 
of enumeration books fiom n 4^ 
PInd Dadan Khdn town, derhiie of, 
P 72. 

Pindi Hhattian municipality abolish¬ 
ed since iRSi, p. 0 
Pindigheb tahsil, decrease in, p. 86. 
Pinjia, p. 313. 

Pin monastery, p. 186. 

Pinpdsir m loahpur, p, 139. 

Pl])d Dhagat, p. 143. 

Pfr. pp 3 »f». 339 - 
P!ran, p. v6. 

P(ran Kalian near Rurki, p. i 94 - 
Ptr Dastgfr, p 194. 

PirhAln. p. 392. 

Pir jahanidn in Muraffargarh, 240. 
Pir jhota, or |hona, p. 201. 

Pirkhdna, p. 133. 

Piikhcl. p. 317. 

Pu Mitha, p. <90. 

Pfr Muhammad Sachidr, p. 193* 

Pir Qatil, p. 200, 

Pfrpadrf, p. 123. 

Pir pind, p. 161. 

Pir Bdhib at Attock p. 167- 
Plrushdhf, p. 300. 

Pfr Vishnu Nath, p. ti6, 

Phfdda, pp. 310, 316. 

Pfr-rihf, p. 393. 

Piich. house-numbering In, p. 4. 
Platts, Mr.^ p I 67 - 
Plowden, .Sir W., p, 317. 

Poll, p. 306. 

Police, lank and file not to he used 
as enumerators, p. iii. 

Police sergeants as siipervisois, 
p. ii. 

Police used for enumerating bavel- 
lers by road, pp. 38. vi. 

Polish language, pp. Ixiii, xcviii. 
Polyandry, p. 334. 
pohgamy, pp. 23^-224 
Polygamy among Kehals, p. 340. 
Pongar, p. 

Poor houses, enumeration of, t>; li. 
Population of districts, p. xxxiii. 
Population of tahsils, pp. xxxiv- 
xxxvi. 

PiipaUai, p. 3 * 3 - 

Pottiigal, persons born in, p. xcviii. 
Portuguese, pp. 319, 343 - 
Postmasters, as Supei visors, p. li. 
Potteis<S8e also Kumhdr), pp. 351, 
3S2- 

Pottery industry, p. 3S0. 

Potwdrl language, pp. 365,^67, Ixii. 
Powahdera in Philaur, p. 155. 
Powiodw (sec Pawindas). 


Prabhu Kdyaslh, p. 340. ^ 

Prdchf, p. sii. . J* 

Practice in enumeration, pp. vl, U|! 
Prig Ndthr 114 * 

Prahidd, pp. 119,139, 140. 

Prajdpati. pp. 103,108 
Prdng counted as a "towti'\ p. 9, 
Prdn Nith, p. n6. * 

Prellmiftai^ abstracts, p. 41. 
Preliininary operations detailed, pu 
Preliminary record, dates lor, ppn 

18, 19, 30 . 

Preliminary record, Jnitructioni tO 
enumerators r^rding, p. xvi. 
Preliminary record in towns, p, 15* 
Prrlifflinary record, operatioos con* 
nected with, pp iv, vi. 

Preliminary recora, rough copies or, 

PrSimlnary recoid, rules to Iape^ 
vii^ r^^m-ding, pp. xii-iiU. 
Preliminary record taktm by pat¬ 
wdris, p. 13 . 

Prem Dis, p. 135. 

Prem Devi, Srimati, p. i8t. fp. 98, 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
Prices, variations in, p, 18. 

Priests, pp. 351, 3515 * 

Printers, pp. 313 — 356 * . 

Printing of forms and inatructioAS, 
pp. 34,25. 

Pi mting of forms for abstraction and 
tabulation, p. 53. 

Printing rates should be reduced at 
nextC' nsus, p. 35. 

Printing should be undertaken ear* 

„ 'y’ p- ' 9 - . , . 

Prisoner-., occupation of, p. piv. 
Pritam Das, p. 153. . 

Piithf (earth), p. 103, 

Pnthi Chand, p. 151. 

Prithfmal, pp. ito.ifit. 

Prithodar, (or Piitnivf), Achdra|» 
p. 112. 

Pnvate sch^-dules (see “Householders* 
Schedules*'). 

Proriamabon hefoie the Census even> 
ing. p. VII. 

Prolessional castes, pp. 320,337,31^. 
Professional occupations, pp. 351,317. 
Progress of abstracbon work, p. 53. 
Piogresv of Compilation work, p. ^6. 
Progiess report during abstraction, 
P* 45 * . . 

Progtess reports during enumeration, 
p p. 29, IV, viu, ix. 

Progress reports from N^ive States, 
p 16. tail. 

Prolificness of Mussalmdos, pp, 310, 
Prolificnes'.of married women, p. 336. 
Piopnctary holdings, thnr relation to 
families, pp 66,67. 

Prosecutions in connection with the 
( ensus, p. 26, 

Piostitutes, tnby of civil condition of, 
p XIV. 

Piotestant, p. 98. 

Prydg, p 118. 

Pill, p. 183. 343. 

I'tiidris, I'p. 314, 341. 

' Pujirls (Pujere, Jains), pp. 183,183, 

XIV. * • 

PuUar, p. 304. 

Pun, p 301. 

Punch language, pp. 367, Ixii. 
I'und'T, p. 311* 

Pundri counted as a *' town, *' p. 9. 
Pundn municipality, abolished since 
18S1, p. 9. 

Punjab Notes and Queries pp. 88, 
114.342. etc. 

Pi 3 njl,p. 313. 

Punwdr, pp. 293, 315. 

Punwdr, Mahtam, p. 309. 

Piinwdr, Rdjputs, p. 339. 

Purab, as abirthpiace how classed, 
P. 49.. 

Puran Rhagat. p. 114. 
Purbia(Purbi,)pp. 3^» 309,311, SI 4 » 
3 ^ 9 - • 

Purbia, Hhanot p. 314. 

Purbia, Chamdr, p. 314. 

Pitrhta, Oddul, p. 314. 

Piirb a Dhobi, p. 398. 

Puibia, Hii, p. 389. 

Purbia, Kori, p. 3 4 * 

Purbia language, pp. 263, Ixti* 
Purbia, Limht, p 309. 

Purbia, Lodhke, p, 309. 

Purbia, Nipdlia, p. 301, 

Ptlri, pp. 112,113, 

Purl, p. 308. 

Pur Ndth, p. 116. 

Purser, Mr, pp. 88, 135. 

Pushkar, p. 118. 

Puwar p. 315. 

Puzgai, p. 393. 

Q- 

Qabdl, p. 392. 

OHdiiis, pp. 193—195, xliv. ♦ 

Qdi»'khani, p. 315. 

Qdndahdrf langu^, p. Ixiii. 









moBx. 


lunsfoi (me Kiniiegot). 

p.«i 7 . 

S p> 3 < 5 . 

country, drought in, p. 85. 
pp. aps, 311,314,331,353. 
Gtur fimbmaD, p. 395. 

.3*4. 

p.. 3 t». 

». TI. 

>> 39 >* 

•Cp- 314. 

!>. pp. 314. . 334 - 

luioashes, education amon^, p. 35a. 
luibiahcf, Persidn speakers, p. a?^' 
jurio, instructioa in the, pp> 344, 
S 57 > 359 * 

^reahi, pp. 389,396, 316. 317* 334 p 
^ 337 , 339 . 

Questions for use of enumerates, 
xvii, xviii. 

QultxShih, pp. 337 » 339 - 
Qutbuddin, p. 137. 


Rtbftbf, p. 310, 

Rachilii, p. 

Ricbi, p. 311 . 

Radbi,n. lao. 

Rddhi Nith, p. ti<^ 

Radh 4 swimi Math, p. 116. 
R&dhdswimfs, 1 30 . 

Radhaur Municipality alioltshed 

stAce 1881, p.9. 

RadhdwBi p. 3 o 4 « 

Rifitis, p.i88. 

Ragfhbansf, p. loa, 315. 

Raghnith, p. tip. 

Riffho, p. 315. 

Raifwans, p. 3 « 5 * 

Ranbart, p. 314. 

R»hg»r, p. 314. , 

Rahimf, p. 300. 

Rahnera, p. 314. 

Rahtii, p. 39^ 

Rai, p» 39a. 

Rai Chand, p. 184. 

Raidis or Kahdds, ^ee aUo Ravdds. 
Railway Census, pp. 35— 37 » «• 
Railway employes, pp. 3^6, 358. 
Railway (N. W.), help rendered by, 
p. 3 d. 

Railway, inBuence of, on towns, pp. 

7 U 73. . , 

Railway, instructions for census o<i 
pp. xxi—xxiii. 

Railway Managers and Agents, Cen* 
sus officers, p. xxxi. 

Railway population, liow shown in 
district summaries, p. viii. 

Railway returns, in what way rom« 
piled, p. xxi. [xvii. 

Railway servants, occupation ol, p. 
Rifn,p. 289. 

R&infall, p. xxxiii. 

Rainfall, variations in, p. 80. 

Rai Sehra, p. 339 * 

Raithor, p. 315. 

Rail pp. * 9 *. 30B. 314. 

Rij 4 ,p. 314 - ^ „ 

Rijd Jang not counted as "urban, 

R^janpur Cantonment included 
town, p. 9. 

RAtA RailM, p. 14. 

R&ibaliu. p. 3^. 

Raijab,p. 147. 

Riimahalia, p. 3 M. 

Rijnagar in Dlkinir, p. 184. 

Ra oguni, p. 112. 

Ri put, Ahluwilia, p. 306. 

Ri put Ardin, p. 289. 

Rd put Awin, pp. 314, 323 . 

Rijpilt, Bbitii. p. 393 
RdjptitBhdtiara, p. 393. 

Riipdt, Bhattf, p. 315. 

Riipdt, tiling, p. 301 . 

Rdipiit, Changri, p. 

Rdjpi^ Dhdnd, pp. 299, 322. 

RdIpJl Dogar, p. 399 * 

Raipdt; Dogra, p. 299. 

Rdjpdt, GaKkhar, pp. .301, 323. 
Rdipiit, Ghirath, p. 30'. 

Riipdt, Gondal. p. 29 ()‘ 

Rd piit, Giirkhd, p. i^i, 

Rd puti Hdrnf, p> 30a. 

Rd put, lat. p. 303. 

Rd put, Kakkeuu, p. 3od. 

Rdipiit, Kamboh,p. 3uf). 

Rdjpdt, Kanchan, p. 300. 

Rdjpdt, Kanetyp. 306. 

Rdtpdt, Kharrat, pp. 307* 323 * 

Rijpdt, Kharrdl, p. 307. 

Rdipiit, Khokhar, pp. 3 « 8 . 3 * 3 . 
Rdfput, Labdna, p. 309. 

Rdjpdt, Mahtam, p. 309. 

Riipilt, Mocht, pp. 38g, 314. 

Rdiput, Ndrd,p. 315. 

Rdlpdt, Pakhlwdra, p. 311. 

Rdlpiit, Punwir, p. 3 * 5 - 
Rdjpdt, Rdthl, p. 216. 

Rdlpdt, Riwdt, 316. 

RdNfdt. Thakar, p. 318. 

“'ipdt, Zargar, p. 517. 


wj 


lUjpiitl, ,p. $3. »4 >90,4,4, Spp, 303. 
304. 307 > 309. 3 >o- 3 fJ 3 > 4 —316. 
341 , 344 . 330.355.-338-339,342. 
Rdj puts, education among, pp. 3(53, 
^2sS»a594, , , 

Rdiputs, infanticide among, pp. aip, 

aaA. 

Rdjputi, leprosy among females, p. 

243* 

Rdjpdts, sects followed by, pp, 104, 
136. 

Rdjpdts, tabulation of sub-castes of, 
p, 50. 

RRjputdna, emmigration to, pp. 825, 
Ixxxv. 

Rdjputdna, immigration from, p. 379, 
380*281, Ixxviti. 

Rdiptlidol language, p. 264. 

R&jwa, p. 297. 

Ralla Kdm, p. 155. 

Ramdnand, pp. 121, 122, 123, 127, 
>42. 

Ramdnand of Baddokc, p. 128, 
Kdminijja, p. 123 . 

Rdmdwat, p. 300. 
kamdya, p. 293. 

Ramdyan, pp. 119,123. 

Rdmcnandar, pp. 107, iig, 122. 
Rdmd&s, Guru, pp. 15R, 163. 

Rdmdis village, m Ajndia, pp. 9,155. 
Rdmddsf, pp. 93, 145, 146, 158. 
Ramddsia, p. 296. 

Ramddsl Bhagat Gugd, p. 104, 
Rameshwar, pp. 109, mH, 123. 
Rdmgarhia, pp. 103,317. 

Rdmgarht, Siqlfgar, p. 309. 

Rdmiani, pp. 102, 

Rdmjl, p. 306. 

Rdm Kaiir, p. 155. 

Rammit, p 291. 

Ram Mohan Rai, p. 172. 

Ram Ndth, p. 114. 

Rdinnath (pure), p. 123. 

Ramokha, p. 305. 

Rdm Hfdra, p. 130. 

Rdmpdri, (PabarO language, pp. 
268, Ixii. 

Rdmpur, included in the list of towns, 
P. 9 . 

Rdm-raias, pp. 163,163. 

Rdmrtip Swamf, p, 121. 

Rdm Singh Kiika, pp. 169, 170. 

Rdm Tatwali, p. 125. 

Rdm Thamman, p. 136. 

Rdna, p. 314. 

Kanbar Bdbd, p. 155. 

Kanchor,5i. 120. 

Randhdwa, pp. 220, 304, 332. 

Randi, p. 336. 

Rdngar, p. 314. 

Rangdra, p. 316. 

Rangddsl, p. 153. 

Rdnghar, p. 314. 

Rang Ldi, p. 138. 

Ranglui language, pp. 769, Ixii. 
Rang’Hangita, p. 128. 

R.ingreta, p. 297. 

Kangrez, pp. 2^, 316. 

Rangsdz, p. 316. 

Kdnf, p. 289. 

Rania municipality, abolished since 
Census, p. 9, 

Ranjha, pp. 315, 321. # 

K»njhi, p. 315. 

Rdnjf, p. 315- . 

Ranjit Singh, altas Qiaran Das, p. 
121. ' 

Rint, p. 316. 

Rdnwat, p. 316. 

Rdt> Kanets, p. 340. 

Kassibat, p. 309. 

RasiiU, pp. 191,197. 

Ra^dl-Siidhi, pp. 197, iqS, 

Rdthl. pp. 392, 303, 304, 3»6, 323, 

324. 

Rathia in Hissdr, p. 14R. 

Rdthl language, pp. 264, Ixii. 

Rdthfs. biindne.iH among, p. 739. 
Rstlns,deaf*mutcs among, pp. 334— 

a.IS- 

Rdthfs, education among, pp. 253, 
259 . 

Rdthfs, leprosy among, pp. 242, 243. 
Kdthis, pioportion of women among, 
p. ai8. 

Rdlhor, pp. 309, 315, 

Kdths p. 343. 

Ratont, p. 316. 

Ratta Rhai, p. 157. 

Rattan Ndth, p. 114, 117. 

Rattia municipality, abolished since 
1881,'p. 9. 

Ravdds Bhagat, pp. 103, 142, 145, 
146, 158. 

Rdvf. veneration of the, p. 105. 

Rawdi, jdgir of, p, 77. 

Rdwal. pp.,305. 30O, 333. 

Kdwalpindi, ab. 4 ractioii office at, p. 

43.. 

a walpindi cantonment included in 
town, p. 9. 

Kawaipindf town, staff for prepara* 
tory work in, p. 32. 

Riwalpinik tamll, increase in, p. 86. 


Rdwant, p. 316. 

Rdwat, pp. 201, 

Rawdt, p. 316. 

Raxxdqshdm, p. 300. 

Re-abstraction, p. 44. 

RehdiL p, 314. 

Records of census, as evidence, p. 

XXX. 

Red ink for enumeration, pp. 27, vii. 
Red ink to be used on census night, 
p. xvi. 

Relmmen in Hinduism, pp. 138— 
148. 

RegimenU! lines, Census of, pp. 32, 
33 ,f ii» Vb xxiv, xxv. 

J Regimental lines, summaries of enu* 
^ roeration of, p. viii. 

Revjstdnl language, pp. 264, Ixti. 
Rvi'^ters (see Tabulation Registers). 
Renar, p. 316. 

Rehara, p. 316. 

Religion, ages by, pp. 2 to—2 r 1. 
Religion, instructions to enumerators, 
p. xvii. 

Religions, ages in the several, p. 
xiviii. 

ReltgioAK by caste, p. xliii. 

Religions by districts and states, p, 
xl-^xli. 

Religions by tabsfls, pp. xxxiv— 
xxxvi. 

Religons by town and country, p, 
xxxviii. 

Religions, education in the several, 
pp. 246, 247 » 350—252, 256, Ixvi. 
Religions tn castes, p. 335. 

Religions in tuwns, p. 74. 

Religions, marriage in tire different, 
pp. 221— 223 , ll—liv. 

Religions of the people (Table vi In 
volumes 11 and III), pp. 87^98. 
Religions, proportion of the sexes in 
the various, pp, 217—218. 
Religiflns,lli«rlassilication of schedule 
entries regarding, pp. 48, 49, 89. 
Religiousoccupations (see also “ Pro¬ 
fessional "). p. 358. 

Religious sects, (sec " Serts "). 
Ke*marriage, pp. -225, 226. 

Reports, nnal, from districts, pp. 57, 
58. 

Reports on the enumeration fiom 
districts, p. 30. 

Rewards and hnes, for abstractors, p. 
45 - 

Rewards for work in enumeration, pp. 
16, 17. 

Riisat, returned as a birtb*place, p. 
49 - 

Rthdra, p. 316. 

Kind, pp. 294, 325, 326. 

Rishab p. i8j. 

Kft marriage, p. 327. 

River, Census of persons travelling 
by, p. 37 . 

Rivers, exclusion and inclusion m 
areas, p. xxxvi. 

Rivers, veneration of, p. 105. 

Rtwarlkl language, pp. ita, Ixti. 
Road, enumeration uftravdlcis by, 
p. 38. 

Roads, tncrca’ie in length of, p, 79. 
Roheits, Colonel, pp, 38, 311, 337. 
Roghangar, p. 318. 

Roghankash, p. 318. 

Rohiinwala, p. 132. 

Rohilla, p. 3'3. 

Rohtak civil station, outside munici* 
pality, p. 9. 

RohUk district, fluctuation of popula¬ 
tion in, p. 82 

Rohtak municipality, religion.s m, p. 

74. 

Rohtakmunicipality, 1 ecord of hearths 
in, p. 8. 

Rohtakl language, pp. 262, Uii. 

Rol, p. mi6. 

Roman Catholics, pp. 9S, 344. 

Kent, p. 316. 

Ror, pp. 290, 323 - 
Kora, p. 290. 

Kori municipality, abolished since 
Census, p. 9. 

Roshanf fair, p. 194. 

Rote schools, p. 244, 

Rots, for ^aiwar, p. 136. 

Rudrikhsa, p. 109. ill. 

Rufai, p. 197. 

Rum, as a biith-place, how classed 
P» 49 - 

Kdpa Bhai, p> 160. 

Hiipar town, decieaseof, pp 72,83. 
Kdp'chand, p. 129. 

Rdp N&th, p. 116. • 

Rural area, (see "Towns” and 
"Villagc.s.»’J 

Rural population, pp. xxxvii—xxxix. 
Rurka-kaldn, p. 219. 

Rurka-kalan notcountedas "urban,” 
p. 

Rus.<iia, birth-places in, p 283. 

Russia, persons born in, p. xcviii. 
Russian language, pp. Ixiii, xcviiu 
RusUminf, p. 397. 


a ' : ■ . ' 

Shkbdjf, p. 300. 

.Sibaria, p. 300. 

Sabdtha cantonment, net nttecked'lt 
any town, p. 9. 

Si-btdhdn, 0. 173. 

Sibir ChishnR, p. 194, ' 

^bUnnr, p. 318. 

^ubil-farnsh, p. 308. 

^ha Kolia, p.^i. 

Sachdeo, Uttrimif, p. >90, 

Saddozui, p.3t3. 

Sadd Shiv, p. lok 
&dh, pp. 306, 307, xllv. 

Sddh (Bisbnoi priest), p. 141. 
SddHkran Samaj, p, 17a. 

^hmirgf, p. x1v. 

Sadhnd Bhagat, p. 142. 

Sddh.s (sect o>), p. 146, • 

S*dhu Singh, p. 163, 

Sadfqi, p. 1M9. 

^gar, p. 112. * 
f«gr 4 Is, pp. 168, 170. 

Saha| Prnkis, p. lai. 

Sahaji Bai, pj.iai. 

Sahasran&m Purin, p, no. 

SahAyaks (.symi/athi-ierR), p. 180. 
Sahibnagar, no longer counted M • 
town, p. 9. 

^hib Kai, p. 155. 

SihibxA^, p. 316. 

^hib Singh, Uibi, p, 150, 131. 
SAhfwdl, increase at, p. 72. 

SAhfwAl, Shiahs at, p. 188. 

SahjdhArf, pp. 148, T50. 

Sahj Nath, pp. 113,116. 

Sahnl, p. 316. 

Sahota, p. 307. 

^hrwardias, pp. 193, 195-196. 

&iad Ahmad—Sakhi Sat war, p. l}2. 
Salad Ahmad Kabfr, p. 197. 

Saiad Ahmiid Khan 191. 

SAiad, Shekh, p. 316. 

Saiada, pp. 300, 312, 316, 319, 327, 

. 3 J 0 . 339 ' 

Salads, education among, pp. 252, 
259 . 

Salads, insanity among females, p, 
23 >. 

.Saiads Shiahs among, p. t88. 
SaiadwalA inunicipaltty, aboliidiad ’ 
since 1881, p. 9. 

SAin, pp. 300, 316. 

Sain Bhagat (Husain Bhagat), pp, 
> 03 .- 42 . > 44 .145. 

Saindas, p. 126. 

Sainf, pp. 316,324. 335 * 

Sainfs, education among, p. 353. 
.Saiiiwat, p. 304. 

Ssfs, P. 302. 

Saiyaii (sue Saiad). 

Sakkhaif language, p. Ixiii. 

Sakhi language, pp. 269, Ixii. 

Sakhi Sarwai, pp. 108, 132—137. 
Sakhi Sarwar pilgrimages, effect on 
dated Cen-ius, p. 19. 

Sakhia, p. 305. 

5 ak^ann Kaiaths, p. 340. 

Sakya (Buddhi.st sect), p. 186. 

.Sakiiya (niddpanthf book), p. 147. 
•Silu. abusive use of the word, 
P. 3 . 16 - 

Satihiia (Salirf, Salchrf), P.315. 
SalAr, p. 198. 

Salaries of Government officers, not 
chaiged to Census, p. 31. 

Sale's Fieliminary discourse, p, 187. 
SAIig Ram, p. 120. 
hiligiimb, p. 123. 

Sdlik, pp. 192, 193. 

Salt RangeTiact defined, p. 6o. 

Salt trade, fluctuatiuns in, pp. 72, 
83. 

SAlu Rhai, p. 159. 

Samidh (a tomb over a.shea), p, 118. 
Sambudia, p. 308. 

Samrdl, p. 219. * 

Samrathal. in Blkinft, p. 139. 
Samyogi, p. tiS. 

Sanad-. (see '‘CCTrificates”). 

Sanithan dharmi, p. 17a. 

Sandalshuhf, p. 300. 

Sandco, p. 305. 

Sandu, p. 304. 

Sandcha Sagar, p. 121. 

Sang (pilgrimage to NigihA', p. 
> 35 . 

.*>angat dcota, p. 107. 

Sangat Sahib, |>p. 151, 152, 161. 
Sangh, p. 318. 

Sanghar tah^iI, small increase in, p. 
85. • 

Sanghi, nut counted as ' urban”,p.9. 
Sangrera, p. 305. 

Sangri mat, p, 11a. 

I’S.nataiAsh. p. 316. 

Sanhii, p. 299. 

.Sanichar, p. 104. 

Sanitary returns, contrasted with 
Census figures, pp. 80, 209. 

Sanitary returns use of Censua 
figuies in, p. 205. 

^mta|7 returns, (see also Birth 
and Death rates). 
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INDEX. 


.bolUhed 

^nce i88t, p. 9. 

Saoniisi, pp. 110—113, <^8, 300, 
xliv> 

Sanone, ShakarUra, p. 300. 

Sanskrit language, pp. 265, 271. Ixti. 
Sansoi, pp. S98, 299. 

SAosi, pp. 316. 333, 334, 34 *. 

Sinsi language, pp. *€0, Ixit. 
sAiuis, bhndoess among, p. *38* 
^»sis, eduration among, p. / 54 > 
S 4 ns[s, leprosjr among, p. *43> 

Sansis as Shaftaa, p. 189. 

Sant, P. 300. 

Sant Di*i, p. 135. 

Sant Ndth, p. 114. 

Sant Singh of Gandiwind, p- 156. 
Santokh NAth, p. 114. 

Santokh Smgh, p. 161. 

^nwal Shihisi, pp. 136,300. 

^onsi, p. J16. * 

Sapiida (Sapdd), p. 316. 

Sap&lida, p. 31O. 

Sapandf, p.316. 

Sapela, pp. 114,316. 

Sapcra, p. 316. 

Sapiade, p. 316. 

Saqqah, p.305. 

Sarab>disf, p. 153. 

Sar<ih, p. 304. 

Saiais, enumciation of, pp. *7, h, vt, 
XV, xvi. 

SarandisK p. 136. 

Sarangla lani^age, pp. *69, Ixii. 
S&rao, p. 304. 

Saraogis(^rawaks), pp. 9 ^ 

* 4 *. 

S&ras, p. 315. 

SarawaU, p. 11*. 

Sirban, p. 39. 

Satera. P. 33l^. 

Sarhdli Kaldn, nrt counted as " ur¬ 
ban p. 9. 

Sant (or non-legitimate wifel, p. 34*. 
Sarmoii (Pahdn) language, pp. *u8, 
Ixii. 

Samai, p. 310. 

Saroha, p. 3 ^ 5 . 

Saroia, p. 300. 

Saridj, p. 310. 

Sarrera, p. 316. 

Sarrara, p|>. *99, 316. 

Sarsut Biahmans, pp. 393, ag6, 341. 
Sartera, p. 30O. 

Sarup Dds, p. 135. 

&rupa Achmaj, p. 113. 

SarustI or Sarsuti (Saraswatf), p. 
105. 

* Sdrwan, p. 294. 

. Sarwar SulUn, pp. 133—137. 

Sasa, not counted as ** uiban ”, p 9. 
Sathi, p 315. 

Sat Kail,iils, p. ISO. 

Satnamis, pp. 146, 1O1. 

Sal NarAinis,p. 119. 

Sat Nath p. 114. 

.Satugunf, p. lU. 

Sat Ham, p. 147. 

Sat %ih)ba, p. 300. 

A Sat Shah, p, 130. 

S&tM, p. 316. 

Sath, p. 3i<i. 

Satyaith Hraka‘ih, pp. 175, 178. 
Sauddg.ii, p, (o/. 

Sayad (^ee Saiad). 

Stavengerv (nee ahu Chuhta and 
Sweepei)* PPi I'i'* 352 , 3 sH 
5 >chcdulr, the form of, pp. 20, 21. 
Schedule leaf, meaning of the term, 

J *p vt. XIU. 

ledults, supply of, p. vi. 

Sch(K)l hoys, employed a^ enumera¬ 
tors, p]> 1 j, 13, >11. 

Srhoul-inastcrs, as superviso's, p, u. 
^hools, pp. 244-251). 

Schools, ( eqsus of, pp. 33, ii. 
Sclionls, ificieasc ol, p, 79. 

Scotch, p. 319 
ficotch language, p. Ixiit. 

Scott-Sniith, Ml., p. 341. 

Sects, chapter on, pp. 100—3o3. 

Sorts, < lassihcation of entries of, p. 
4 '). 

Sects, compilation of returns of, p. 
55 - 

Sects, mstrtirtions legarding entries 

, Ot, pp. XVII, xxt. 

Sects of Native (’hristians, p i)R. 
Sects, Older In supurvisois legarding, 

p. XI i 

Segal, p. ^uS. 

Sehasra language, p. Ixil. 

SchHs (tniltan lopes), p. 154. 

Sen, p 

Senap.tnthi (w Sam Bhagat). « 
Senhli in^>i, p. '97. 

Seord^ (Mandi). Census taken by 
dai, in p js. 

Seniai. pulyandiy in, p 274. 

Seouii (SaiajO language, pp.26S. 

* Ixii. 

Sepf. pp 300. 301, 302 , 30d, 316. 
Servants ol Euiopeans, enumeration 
of, p. VI. 


Sett Dogar, p. 399. 

Settlement Officert rdation of, to the 
Census, pp. 15, V. 

Seva Rdtn, p. 133. 

Sewak, pp. 1x8, 316. 

Sewan, not countedas'* urban,*' p. 
9 * 

Sewapanthis, pp. 163,163, 300, 

Sex, difBcuity in aMractioo, p. 46. 
Sex, instructions to enumerators as 
to entries of, p. xvh. 

Sexes, immigration, pp. Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxiv. 

Sexes, xeparate compilation of, p. 54 
Sexes, separate tabulation of, p. 53. 
Sexes, the pioportion of the, pp. *1 
—220, xlix, 1. 

Shdhas, p. 189. 

Shdh, p. 316. 

Shahdbdd, increase of,p. 73. 
Shahdbuddfn ChishU, p. 133. 
Shahangi, p. 302. 

Shahatwaiaf. p.300, 

Shahbii?!, p, 300. 

Sh&h Benawd, p. 300. 

Shah Daula, pp. 137,198,199. 
Shdh-de-Faqh, p. 191^ 

Shih hatteh, p. 195. 

Shahgoleai, p. 121. 

ShahhU, f>. 316. 

Shdhfkhel, p 297. 

Shahinshihi, p. 311. 

Sh&h Kanial, p. 194. 

Shih Maddif Asluqina, p. 300. 
Shdhpur Civil .Station outside muni¬ 
cipality, p. 9. 

Shdnpui tansil, increase in. p. 85. 
Shihpui municipality in Gurddspur, 
abolished sin< e tK8i, p. 9. 

Shahpur Kandi, Census taken by day 
in. p. 3«- 

Shdhpur Kandf population, piarticaily 
stationary m, p. 84. 

Shahpmi language, pp. abj, Ixii. 

Shah Hahman Fir, p. 195. 

Shahtawat, p. 304. 

Shahii language, p. Ixii. 

Shnh SakhI, p. 300. 

Shdhr Sultan municipality, abolished 
since 1S81, p. 9. 

Shahraiinia, p. 300. 

Shalrai, p. 310. 

Shalva, p. 107, io8—118. 

Siuijra, the l>«st translation for circle 
and tahsil maps, p. 22. 

Shakargaih municipality, abolished 
&ince 1881, p. (). 

Shakartira, p. 300. 

Shdkh, u*c ol the term, p. vi. 

ShakU, pp. iiu—111. 

Shdibdf, p. 307. 

Shdina, p. no. 

Shaiiibii, p 109. 

Shamil, P- 127—129. 

Shamp (ol (Mihdadna), p. 108. 

Shams Tabriz, p. i^8 . 

Shamsis, pp. 138, 317. 

Shanasl, p. sim. 

Shankar Achdrai (Shankara Achi- 
rya), pp. lu. 177,184. 

Shankata Vnija, p. 112. 

Shankh>a Fmlosophy, p. 17s. 
Shonu'Potre Miihiits, p. 341. 

Sharers in land, p.3s5. 

Shobtais, instrui tain in the, p. *44. 
Shatii basin, p. 294. 

Shattf, p. 315 
Shawdrl. p 313. 

Shaisl-making, p. 354. 

Shawl liadt, flu itua turn' in, p 72. 
Shekh, pp. 2S8, 2^9, 31b, 317,334, 
3sVv 342, 353. 

Shekh ff omrade of .Sarwar), p. 134. 
Shekh, KakkezAi, p. 30O. 

Shekhawatl language, pp. 263, Ixii. 
Shekhopur, indued in the list of 
towns, p 9. 

Shekh, Phfriin, p. 29a. 

Sbekhpotia, p. 317. 

Shekhpur (in Shihpur), fair at, p. 

•38. 

Shekhra, 317, 

Shekhrf, p. 201. 

Shekhs, education among, pp. 353, 
*55. 359 . 

Shekhs, msimity among, p. ani. 
.Shekh Sarna, p. 201. 

Shekh Yusaf Umeslii, p. 339, 
Shckhz&da, p.317. 

Shema, p. 295, 296, 

Sheonarain, p. 109. 

Sherring’s IribestndCastes,quoted, 
P- 340 - 

Shcr Shah.'p. 199. 

Shet Shah, sveci^ boat Census at, p. 
37* . 

Sher-Sultao in MuzafFat^ifa, p, 

199. 

Sheeh Nig, p. 105. 

Shiab, pp. 180, 316, xiv. 

Shib Nath, p. 116. 

Shikarpur. p. i^i. 

Shik&rPuiT language, p. Ixiii, 
Shikarpuid, p. 290. 


Shilminf, p, Jts. 

^inwiri, p. 313. 

Shirawa^ p. 304. 

Shiris, p. 310. 

Shiv, pp. 107, >< 9 » till 114 * 

Shivila, pp. 109, 111. 

Shiv Purin, p. 109, * 

Shorai^r, p. 311. 

Shorkot municipality, abolished 
since 1881, p. 9. 

Shudar, p. 

Shudar kdiath, p. 307. 

Shukr Tal, pp. 131, 122. 
Shumdekuninda, enumerator, p, t,t| 
Shutarbdn, p. 294. 
lUShvetamhara, pp, 91, 182—185. 
pp. 315, 32 »i 343 * 

bialkot cantonment, include in 
town, p. 9. 

Sidikot district, density in, pp.61,63. 
Sialkot district, inciease in, p. 84. 
Si^kot municipality, character of 
Census work in, p. 32. 

Sidlkot tdhsfl, density in, p. 63. 
Sialkoti. p. 298. 

Siils, Shiahs among, p. 188. 

Siddhs, pp. 114, 11;, 

Siddh Vichdr Ndth (Bhartbari), p. 
117. 

Siddu, P. 304. 

Siddu Shdh, p. 154. 

Sldha Pag, p. 170. 

Sidhnai Canal, pp. 83, 275. 

Sidhu, pp. 304,322, 

Sidu, p. 304. 

Sindhn, p. 322. 

Sikh, use of the term in enumeration, 
p. xi 1. 

Sikh education, pp. 250. 25), etc. 
Sikh, (see also Keligions).' 

Sikh secU, pp. 14S—171. 

Sikhs and Sewaks, pp. 12S 150. 

Sikhs and Singhs, pp. 91, 148. 

Sikhs, increase by districts, p. xlii.xltii. 
Sikhs, low proportion of women 
among, 217—220. 

Sikhs, modem schools of opinion 
among, p, 171. 

Silk industry, pp 350, 354, 356, 357, 
358. 

Sinie, Dr., Pref. 

Simla, extra clerk entertained in, 
p. 3 ». 

Sm>la, record of **visitors” in, p. 

. ***• 

Simla, lenumeration of Censux officers 
in, p. 32. 

Simla Hill States, abstraction ar¬ 
rangements for, p. 56. 

Simla I 111) States, correspondence 
with, p. 30. 

Simla Hill States, monthly progress 
reports of enumeiation from. |).3o. 
Simla Hill States, Nagii stipeivisur’s 
instructions in, p. 25. 

Simla Hill States, special system of 
abstraction tor, p. 4 S. 

Simla Hill States, lupply of forms to, 
p. 56. 

Simianda^is, pp, 126, 156. 

Smd, aica tian&frrred from, p. 77. 
Sind, immigiation from, pp. 379, 
Ifkix. 

Sind, emigration to, pp. 385, Ixxxv. 
Sindh, p. 304. 

Sindhani, p. 304. 

Sindhi language, pp. 271, 272, Ixiu. 
Sind-Sdgar lailway, p.375. 

Stmlhu Jats, pp. 104, 115,300. 
Sindhuia, p. 304. 

Singh, p. 318. 

Sin}>h (Jains), p. 183. 

Singhs and Sikhs, pp, 91, 148. 

Singi (neck ornament), p. 115* 
Sitjligar, p. 309, 

SllHZ, p. 310. 

SirhAra, p. 299. 

Sikfband, p. 317. 

Sfrsa district, abolition of, pp. 59, 78, 
Sltd, p. ii 9 > 

SUala, p. to 9 « 

Sftapadri, p. 123. 

Sitpai MubiaU, p. 341. 

Sitpur municipality, abolished since 
1881, p. 9. 

•SmAlii. p. 130 . 

Small-pox, pp. 235, 336, 238. 
Sniirtak, p. 171. 

Snake-bites, cured by Bodlas, p. 337. 
Snake worship, p. 104. 

Sobhan, p. 306. 

Sodha, p. 311. 

Sodhis, pp. iC'3, 164, 307. 

Sodhra, m Gutrdnwala, p. 163. 

So ihra raumcipahty, abolished since 
1881, p. 9. 

Sohda, p. 243. 

Solah Tat Nirnaya, p. lai. 
Soman&hahi. p. 3'>o. 

Some Shahfs. p. 156, 

Sumnath, p. 109. 

Sum, p. 311. 

Sonpat tahi), incroiae of population 
in, p. 82. 


Sori Uinds, p» )9$. > 

Soxaa, p. 293. , 

Spain, periooB bora In, p. xevBf. 
Spaniards, p. 343- 
Spanish language, Ixut, xcviH** 

Special annual age 'Cable, p. xiyi. 
Specimen Schedules, p. xix. 

Specimen Schedules, influence of, p4 
Ji, 3 * 1 . 

Spiti, Buddhists In, pp. 96,97. 

Spiti, date oi Censuti in, p, 39. 

Spiti, density m, p. do. 

Spiti. polyandry in, p. 33^ 

^uatters, enumo-ation of, pp. 38, 
Srdddh (memorial cerenoqy),p. 176/ 
bri Chand, pp. 151, 153. 

Srivastab Kaiaths, p. 340. 

Stationery, expendituteon, p. jt* 
Steedman, Mr., Pre{,p. 84. 

Sstin, Di. M.A., Fm. 

Stephen. Ur., Pref., p. 209. 

Straits StttiementSf eimgratioa Ic^ 
P. 385 - 

Sub-castM, p. 343. 

Sub-cast^ mxlructions to enunens* 
tors regarding, p, xvn. 

Sub-castes, list of, p. 55. 

Sub-castes, primary andsKondary, pi, 
21. 

Sub^astec, tabulation ckL p. 50. 
Submontane and Central Tract, 6 ^ 
fined, p. bo. 

Suburbs of towns, pp. to, ii, 

Sucha, p. 154. 

Suds, pp. 290, 317,339, 343* 

Suds, education among, pp. 253, ajj, 
buds, sects lolluwed by, p. 179. 
buda, p 317. 

iudgi, V. 317- 

budra, p. 297. 

Sue, p. 29b. 

Suled-bdl, p. 306. 

Sufi, p. 300. 
bufism, p^. iqa, 193. 
bujanpur (in Kangra) municipality, 
aboiishoil since 1881, p. 9. 

Su^an bmgh, Bhai, p. ibi. 

Sail, p. 2^, 

Sukct,ariangement!>for enumeration 
made through Commissioner, p.30. 
Sukel, detrea'^e m, p. 8(). 
bubeti language, p. 2b8« Ixii. 
bukh Ueva, p. 121. 
bukhuthak municipality, aboliibed 
sime 18H1, p. 9. 

SulaimAii, p. 300. 
buUimankhcl, pp. 313, 3*6, 
buiitiian, in Chmiot, p. 130. 
bultaiifs, pp. 132—137, 151, 300. 
bulUn-us-shuhada, p. 198. 
buii.beigi, p. 183. 

buminancs o( icsultsof cnumeralioB, 

Pl>. 18, 41, VII, 

Sunira, pp. 303, 304. 

Siimrae, p. 304. 
bunam, in Fatidla, p. 155. 
bunAr, pp. 308, 312, 317, 329, 335, 
352 , 353 . , 

Sunars, blindness among, p. 239, 
bunars, education among, pp. 95a, 
255. 

Sunirs, female deaf-mutes among 

235. 

Sunirs Sects followed by, pp. 109, 
131, > 38 . 

Siindar U 4 s, pp. 147,159. 

Rundar Slidh, p. it)4. 

Sunday (Itwsi), pp. 105, 106. 

Suncta, p. 317. 

Sunidr (buniAia, Sunidri), p. 317. 
Sunni, pp 21,89,18(1—1^,317, 
bupointendmt, OenitUS Opeiations, 
date lor appointment of, p. 19. 
Superintendent, Census Operations, 
diiert con espundence with, p. i. 
Supenntenilent, CenbUb Operations, 
his personal oHiru, p. 57. 
Suiierinteiident, Census Operattons, 
inspertion by, p. 30. 

Supervititon of the enume^ton, 
p. 29. • 

Sul>efyi8or, defined, pp. 1, i. 
SuPeivisorii, fium what classMf 
drawn, p. ii. 

Supervisors, in Ldhul and Spiti, 
P. 39. 

Supervisors, instructions to, pp» 
IX—XV. 

Supervisors, number of, p. 12. 

Suppi, p. 306. 

Supply of matciial substances (toC 
Artiaann). 

Sura^ p. 304. 

Silra|, Habd, p. 129. 
bura] Ndth, p. j 14. 

Rdiaj-prakdsh, p. id6. 

Sdrat Mai, pp. 163, 164. 
burddx Bhagat, p. 142. 

Sure Shdh, p. 301. 

Surkh kdiir, p. 306. 

Sur bingh, in Kasur, p. 156. 

Sur Singh in Kasur not counted Si 
urban,” p. 9. 

Survey Figures, p. xxxvi. 

Surya or Suraj (the Sun), p. 104. 
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tUiKX. 


'Stair, ibunva uae the word, V 

Swuimb»i-»i P 9 ', iM— 1 * 5 . 

Jtaiheili iMeuaae, P-, ,, 

lirtinl Dayinend («* Deylnand) 
S^Kla dhalin lanevaje, P Ian. 

laoiuage, P l<> 9 > >>» 
fteit canal, pp 86 . 1*4 
Switia, pp 3 ‘a, 346 

Sweden, petaom born in, p xcaiii 

Swedieh language, pp liui, atxui 
Swoepet religions, p * 9 , 9 ®* 

Swreper lerta.pp aon—jua. 

Sw«eper«(Bee Cbubm ) 

Smtierland, pciiuiis born m, p 
xcvm 

T 

Tahakh, p. ajs 
Tab 4 UWa,p add 
TablkbP M 3 
labi', (aee Oependanla). 
tabcinittKulery.p i 86 
Tabbar, not a siutalile translation 
of “Paraily", p * 

Tabulation, meaning of the term, p 

Tabulation, establishment employed 
oo, p 44 . 

Tabulation forms, vntiting of, p S 3 
Tabulahon rtgisttrs, pp 4 ^. 47 ; 

labulatioo registers, despatch ot, 

TtSiuidtion irgisters, htadmgs of, 

labulatmn^ system employed in, pp 
47-^i 

Taei, pp 3 */. 333 
lahlm.pp 3041 3 -J 
IfthirBandagi, P 1 

labm, p 104 f 

lahmi p 304 I 

Tahqiqat'i-chisbti, p 114 
lab. la, p 3 * 7 . , , , ^ 

lahsil, the unit foi Ubulation le* 
gistrrs, p 4b 
T^silllhl, p 42 
lahsd Hummarits, p 4 >,vu 
lahslJ itgistef, Foim A, pp i m 
lahvil rcgiHttrs (set labuUtion Re 
gislers ) 

lohsildars, diiect corrupondenre of 
abslrai tion offices with, p 4.* 
Tahsilddrs, in thargt ol abstrirtion 
offices, p 43 . ^ 

lahfciWAra foi abstraction ottKcs 
should know b nj lish p 47 
lahsildiis, not to U. given x sptnhu 
charge, p 11 

lahaildars, not entillid to census 
ceitihiaLes, p i 7 

lahsildaiH, rKoid of goo<l suvica 
done bj, P 40 . . 

Tahsils, chid agiiniltuial tuhtsin, 
pp aril—xcvu 

lahsils leading vtatistus foi, pp 
ixxiv—xxxvi 

Tahsils totals for, m distiiit tibl s. 
p 34 

lahsiU, number and si/( of p so 

lah ij, foi adding up totals ol tibii 
lation n gisters, p i >3 
Tailors (ace also H ii /i), p 354 
T 4 !ik,pp 39^,31*1 i> 7>334 
lakhin, p 31; 

Talchiiria,p 310 , 

TAlagang MuniripUtly, abolishtd 
since 1881, p Q 

Tilagang lahsil, population stxtion- 

•ry. P ^ , 

Talangani languigt p Ixiii 
T^lf S&hib, p. 154. 

Tilia, p 30b. 
lilib-ul-ilm, PP 347. 3*8 
Talingin. P 3^9 
TiHwila, p. 137 
lalocb, p 3 Q 4 
TaJochl. p /94 
Tilptt Pandorf, p 135 
laiwandi language, p sdi, Ixii 
iatnboK, p yi 
Tamil language,? Ixm 
TamoguntiP xia 
Tan&oli, pp 300 , 3 t 3 M* 7 > 

Taniolis, blindness among, p 339 
Taniwaf, census taken by day in, p 

38. , . 

Ttniwan language, p 363, Ixu. 
Tandi Urmur, counted as one town, 

P 9* 

lanffi, counted as a “town, p 9 
Tink, not counted as a “ town, p 
9 > 

T&nkH character, used by enumer- 
atori,p I5 »i6 

Tinkri character, use of, foriche. 

duira and lists, p 35 
Tinkri enumeration books, number 
. / used, p, 36 

Tanol, p S17 
'TtnoU, p. 3 « 7 . 

Tara, p. 110 


lira ‘'mgh, TahifidAr. p.S® 

Tirtn 1 Aian, leper asylum, p. 341* 
TaraaTafanTanaO, density m,pibj 
Tarion, p 291 
r&rar. pp 303 , 304 i 33 >. 

TarJn, pp 313, 327 « 

TaiiM, P 313 

larkhan, pp 93, 94# 3o8, 309, 

3 * 7 . 3 ‘ 8 , 349 . 335»354 
Taikhin, as an occupation, pp 34 ". 

347 

Taikliinr, p 317 

larkhans, education among, pp 351, 

253 

Tai khans, sects followed by, pp 103, 
no, 154, *70 

Tarnaka(oi laak) Achaiaj, P 113 
Tarnian, p 313. 

TarnoU, 3*7 
laiori, p 391 
lam, p 3*0 
r-tshi L&ma, p 185 
Tatil, p 300 

iattvi bodmf sabha, p 173. 
launsa in Dira Ghazt Klian, p 194 
JawAif, PP 3 *»< 5 , fo 7 
laxation, discunnuted from census, 

P V5. „ „„ 

laiiahs, pp 187. '0* 

lea plantations, no spttial lulcsxoi 

<«nius of, p 13 

TeghBahAdui, riuru,pi> 162-164 
I 1 . Ta in Guidlbpui, p 155 
I 1 elegu language, Ixiii 
! Till Raja, p lay 
‘ Tihs.pp Slfy 31*5, ijn 111,353 

lells, blindnej-'amont, | 2lS 

lemple, Major, pp 1C4, iZ2,2oi, 

\ ff 

lemple, Sir R , Census rtpoit by, 

P 76 

' Tenants p 351 

1 Tdihjianthi pp 9* *83.185. Iv 
leu, diffituUy in piocuiing cnumei 
ator in, p 12. 

1 est dips, p 53 

! 1 Lstmt of schedules itU r the C en* 
su p 42, 411 , XV 
Ihid p 105 
Thikiii Das, p 12C 
lhakuidwara pp ni, 118 
lhakai pp 205,318 1.3. 3'4 
Thslcars, bhdni ss among, p * 10 
I hakars, deal mutes am mg, p 234 
I hakai s, education among, p 253 
lhakais, leprosy amonv., pp 344, 
241 

1 hakkar (DaryA bewak), p 106 
I Ihdkkar. p 31S, 

Thiki i p llS 

I Ihikin, pp 119, 1-1 114 
Thai areas, canations of population 
in, p 85 I 

Thai, boundaries of blocks in tin p •• ! 
1 h d, enumciation ol nomads iii the ' 

i p 38 ! 

1 nal toad, 1881, p '’84 
1 liAln li, p 304 
Iliilli an^ua^<,lvi 
ihilwhi, p 294 
IhipA, p 301 
Thitilurs, p I’’! 

IhathcM, pp 31s 110 
I lhalhcras, seits tollowed by, pp 
UH. Ml 

Thathiir, p 3»8 

Thiuns coifites to Sarwar), p 135 

lhavf, pp 317, 110, 341 

I hosts p 07, xhi 

Tlnbctin chafdtUi ustdbyinumer 
all rs, p 15 

Ihibttin thaiacter userl m I ahul 
and Spiti ( ensuB p ,39 
I Ihibt tail, schedule books, etc m, p 
25 

I hibttan language, pp 267, atx^, Ivli 

1 hillon, p 304 

Thoba, p 39S 

Thobi, pp 208, tI7 

Thoi,p 315 

Ihorl pp 3 *', 3*9 

Ihudhl, p. 115 

Iibbl Lunds, p 125. 

Tilxeti language, pp 267,269,1x11 
Ithuns, p 163 

1 ikis, house groups in the hills, p 
68 

Ttlla Jogt monastnry of, p 117* 
lilok'Noth, p 116 
1 ilok Singh, p 159. 

1 mun language, p 369 
lli&h, Sikns in, pp 150,163 
Tiidhi.p. 313 
Tiiath, p 113 . 

Tirath NAth, p. ii 5 
1 (rath ShAh, p, 154 
liwana, p 315. 

Toba, p 318 

Tohana municipality, abolished 
since 1681, p 9 
Tol, p 3*7 

Tong-gyut monastery, p 186. 

Town, dehnition of, p. 71. 


Towns and vQlages, Olaisdl 
axaviu xxxviii. 

Towns and vUUgei, occupttkiBA m, 
p* Cll, OlV. 

Towns, compilation ^ figures (dr, p. 
55 . 

Towns, education In, p 349, 357 . 
lowni^ enumerating agency in, p 
*5 

1 owns, occupations in, p. 35% 35 ^. 
fuwns, ptoporhott of sexes in, p, 7 * 
lownii, l>iuim>nary record in, p. 19. 
Towns, return for, pp 72—75 
lowns the Census ol,pp, 8—ip, i, u 
[racts defined, p 60 
Ttansfer of officers about the Census 
time, p 20 

Trans I rontiei tracts, Census of, pp 
^39. 77 

TraiUiUtion, of the schedule htad- 
mgs, p 30 

Iraiistalinn of the general imtrui- 

turns, p 22 

Iran hteration of non*Urdu 
srhcctules, p xv 

rransliterition, system prnsenbed in 
con espondente, p v 
Iravdlets ly rail, enumeration of, 
P(i 16 xxt xxiti 

Tiavillere by road, enumeration of, 
P 18, vi 

Trivelling allowances to enumcra* 
tois, etc , p 17 

Iravillmg allowance, when charged 
to ( ensus, p 32 

lubes (see “Castes” and “Sub- 
CHStes ’ 1 

Inloihan Bhagdt, pp 142,145 
I Iroops to Kohit, <ff(ct of, on otcu- 
I patiun hguris, p 31U 
Troops on the maith, enumeration 
I of, pp 11, XXIVXXVI, 

liuopj trsveling by rail, Census 
I of, p xxtii [Uo 

I Iiunipp, Di , quoted, pp 144, 154, 

I lulsi, p III 

TulsiDds, pp 125,136 
{ liinwir, Pp 230,315. 

Tur, p 115 
' 1 uia khel, p loi 

I uranian dialei ts, pp. 2f9, 270. lx>t 
Tuii p 312 

lurk, pp 3 **, 3 * 4 . 5*8, 334 
I Tuikcv. pci sons born in, p xevin 
I luikhef, p 301. 

{ I urkliel cihulam, p 30), 

I litrki, pp 1M. 3 * 8 . 

I T uiki linguifi p Ixiii 

furki tin iinniigi ition fiom, p 284 
iurkistam language, p Ixtii 


j IJih, p 194 

' Udd i, pp Ml is3. ‘f?. TW, xhv 
irdhoDas, p 14' 

I Ulin 1, pp 313 116, 318 
Ulanj Anin, p iiS [2S8 

IMatnts (ducationamong, pp 252 
Un i, Htdis of, p 15 " 

\ nlelul ioimsot, p. 171 
Llniiihibiti d villages, enumeration 
1 «f. P •» , 

I nit mans t» 97, xlii 
Unitti Bie Jntirian p .>8 
I nocLuj led lion es, p itvi 
Lnsounil mind (see Insanitj) 
Unspicihed biith plates, p so 
Dntwal, p <>4 

Lpadeshaks (iriasionants), pp 177 , 
18 

IJjidts Bilds, p i 51 
Uiban IIeas, ^see “Towns ') 
Ihbiopopuhtonjpp ixxvii, XTXvm 
Urdu ehiiartii u ed by enutnera* 
tors.pp 15 *M 9 in , 

Uidu enumeration books, nuTnb<i 
usid, p a< [Ix”. 

Uidu laniutlTM PP 4 ^x 0 , 202, 271. 
I iia langiiigi, P Ixm 
Uimur,p 3*4 

Urmuif linguagi, PP. 470, Ixm 
Ushtaraiu, p 3 -*> 

Uthw d, p 304 

Utmanf, P 3*3 - 

Utminkhcl, pp IM. 1*6 IP 9 
Utmanzai not counted as a town, 
Uttarn Hiiran, p i»>9 
Utlam Singh, BAbu, p l 5 o 
UttrAdhi, p -go 
lUtarAdhi Dadupxnthis, p 148. 

1 Uttandhi (lams), p 184 
Drbak, p 118. 
lUbaki language, p lim 


VadheiaLAl,p 105 [354 

Vagrant, etc , castes, pp 320, 33* j 
Vagrants, dialects ol, pp 266, Ixn 
Vagrants, enumeration of, p 3 ®. ***'* 
Vani, p 30S 
VahnfwAl, p 304 
Vaidik (see Arya SamAj). 

VamiwAI, p 304 


VliroitS ^^u«icipA(rty# abftlffllM 

aince Ccfittu, p, 9. 

316. (300 

Vawhnava, pp. 107, in, 

Vaishnav KAnakpAtithiA, p. 

VaisM, p. 391 
Yaijax. p 305 
VAlmfk, p. 3ui. 

VAroa-chAifa, p no 
Varauh, p. 321 
VaiiAfi, p. IK. 

Varun^eote (Vanina), p 106. 

VAsdoo, p 120 
YedAota, pp no, tot, 168, 

Vedic sect (see Aryai. 

ViknmadUya, p. 114 
Village, meaning of the term, pp. w. 
Village abstracts (see Enumerators' 
Abstiacth) 

Village tot us, lists of, p 55 
Village totals, lompietiun of, p 36. 
Village or wat<UiBt.p 1 
Villa^,e or ward listB, deliaHs M* 
plained, pp 3, x, xii 
Village or ward lists, mstructioni for 
preparation of, p v 
Vilhige or ward lists issued m 
I rdu only, p 3; 

Villdg. 01 waul fists, number sup* 
plied, pp, 25,26 

Vilhge or ward list, specimen of, 

p XH 

Village or waid maps, p ix 
Villai,(s, average population, p. 
xxxvi 

Villages, education in. pp 949, 359 * 
lillages, oicupationxin, Pp.353, 35 ^< 

1 Villages, xi/e of, pp 69 71 
VilUgts, size and proximity, p, 
xxxvii 

Vilhgis and towns, classes of, pp. 

XXXVII, XXXVill 

Viiakta DAdupanffils, p 147. 

Viikh, pp 230,101,304, 323 
Vishnu, pp 107, log, 118,119. 
Vishnu Ucvi, p 111. 

Vishnu purAn, p ti8 
Vishnu-Mvami, p 123 fxvi, XViii. 
Visitois enumciatiuo nf, pp 38, tz, 
Visvakaima (Biskam), pp 103,11^ 
Vitil sutistiiii (see Sanitary Re¬ 
turns ) 

V)Asa (BiAs), pp 105, io8, lai. 


WahAbf (Ahbi-Madfs,) p. 187—ipi* 
W'.hra, p 392 
W'^lUi p 101 

VV aid, |> f 195 * 

VVsiad (leligious frenry), pp 17^ 

Wilker, Mr Goidon, p. 88 

Walk!T,Rev W,p 268 

W dll on 1 anguage, p Iviti 

Wiii^ilf, p 291 

Waiigiara, p 91 

WAnu, p 291 

Winjali, p 3 II 

Wiuiua, p ..91 

Waiag p in , 

Waid List (sec Village or Ward Lit), 
Wards, division ol tuwos into, p 10, 

It 

Wasfitrmen (see also Dhobi), p 353 . 
VVatchmikeis, p 3^3 
Walei.effufof on ptpulatiun, p 83 
Waiei csiners (see alM) Jbinwar,) 

P 3 

Waitii pp 294,315 

Warfiabiri tihsil, increase m, p 84 
Wan ibAd town, abstiaetion offics 
at, p 41 , ,, I P 

Wizi abld town, unheallhiuess of 
Wariri p 1*0, 

Waziii Rupf, polyandry in p 234 
Uedduigpiooessions onCensus mght, 

V'/tithfecht, Dr, up 200, 268 

Wi Ish language, p Ixni 
V' tsh, p 291 

Wtstein Jumna Canal, unfiniithy 
tr iris on, pp 50 , 83-83 
Western Plains T ract, defined, p 60. 
Widow of a patwAif, special grant 
to p 17 , 

Widow marriage p 140 
Widows and widowers, pp. 335, 
Wiivin, Professor, p ioo,a/^a«i« 
Wilson, Ml J , pp 29, 5 h. »8,140, 
149, 168 200, 33J. 337.338 
Womi n (sec 1 emales). 

Wool indusLiy, p 356, 


YAgW, p 3*2 

YAgbistAn (see also Independent Tsi- 
ntory,) p 28 l 

YAghistAnf language, pp 370, Ixui. 
Vahudl. p 3)9 
I Yarap, p 395 
I YArkandf language, p Ixiii. 
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